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EDITOR’S ^fOTE 

This book presents the history of socialist thought and 
of movements for its practical application, Major em- 
phasis is given to the period beginning \rith the rise of 
so-called scientific socialism, and especially to develop- 
ments during and since the World War, The various 
contemporai'y doctrines and movements are expounded 
with particular thoroughness and insight. The treatment 
is based on a thorough examination of the source ma- 
terials on the history of socialism. By virtue of these and 
other features the book is easily the best single source 
of information on this important subject published in the 
English language, 
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PREFACE 


In these days of general “outlines of history,” and 
“stories of philosophy,” no apology is needed for essay- 
ing the task of presenting, within the pages of one book, 
a bird’s-eye view of soeialisni from its earhest origins to 
the present day, 

A task of this nature seems partieularly fruitful in the 
realm of socialist thinking lioth because of the confusion 
that exists as to the aims and ideals of the various his- 
torical schools of socialist thought and because of the 
very real importaiiee of socialism in tlie everyday life 
of the world. 

That confusion exists regarding the different brands of 
socialism is miiversally aelaiowledged. The average stu- 
dent of events, asked to explain what socialism is, is all 
too likely to shrug his shoulders, declare that there are 
at least "fifty-seven varieties” of socialism, and let the 
question go at that. He has vapely heard about the 
“utopian socialism” of Owen and .Saint-Simon, the “state 
socialism” of Sehmoller and Bismarck, the “Christian 
socialism” of Kingsley and Maurice, the “scientific so- 
cialism” of Marx and Engels, the “Fabian socialism” of 
Shaw and the lYcbbs, the “revisionism” of Bernstein, 
the “pild socialism” of Cole and Hobson, the “bolshe- 
vism” of Lenin and Trotsky. lie has read somewhat, 
perchance, of the writings of Ramsay MacDonald, II. G. 
Wells, Karl Kautsky, AVilliam Morris, Anatole Prance 
and others who represent various aspects of the socialist 
philosophy. But he has little or no idea as to which 
schools are spurious, which defunct, which struggling for 
the mastery ; what the difference between the schools are ; 
what, if any, their underlying similarities. 

One reason for tliis confusion undoubtedly lies in the 
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fact that most writers on socialism have contented them- 
selves with a statement of their particular philosophy and 
have not attempted to relate their position in any ob- 
jective fashion to other phases of the thought life of 
socialism. 

This bewilderment would not he serious were it not 
for the importanec of the movement. 13ut here the task 
of chriSeatioa is one of exceeding mojneni. Per social- 
ism, in one form or another, is one of the most potent 
influences in the political and economic life of the world. 
Since the IVorld 'War, moderate socialists have served at 
intervals as presidents or as premiers of many important 
countries of Europc—Ebert in Germany, Adler in Austria, 
MacDonald in Great Britain, Stauning in Denmark, Bran- 
ting in Sweden among them. Socialists of the left, or, 
more truly communists, now occupy the chief offices in 
Soviet Russia, cos-eiiug onc-skth of the territory of the 
globe, while in many other countries socialism has become 
a vital parliaiiieutary force. Outside of practical politics, 
moreover, the socialist philosophy has had a profound 
influence on art, on literature, on the drama, on history, on 
economics, on philosophy and on education. 

Under these circumstances it is of more than academic 
importance that the widely varjdug .schools of socialism 
should be thoroughly understood by those who desire to 
serve effectively in the field of public affairs. Such knowl- 
edge is, indeed, essential to the understanding of the world 
in which we live, and, even more, of the world which is 
gradually evolving under our very eyes. In the United 
States alone among the great industrialized nations of the 
world, the socialist philo.sophy has not as yet been crystal- 
lized into an important movement of the masses. Yet even 
here it has had an influenee on social thinking that has 
not as yet been fully realized, and its development into a 
potent independent political force may not bo far distant. 

The present volume is not primarily a history of the 
organizational life of socialism, but of its thought life. The 
author is here endeavoring (1) to set forth the main tenets 
of each important school of socialism; (2) to distinguish 
these schools one from the other and to note the influenee 
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of each school upon the other; (3) to present to the reader 
some of the social forces leading to the rise and decline 
of various tendencies in the movement; (1) to describe 
some of the more important personalities whose activities 
have lent color and direction to their respective schools 
of thought; (5) to present briefly the main events in the 
progress of the socialist parties in various lands, and (6) 
to analyze a number of allied movements aiming at social 
reconstruction whieli, though not an integral part of 
socialism, have contributed to its theoretical and practical 
aspects. 

In preparing the book the author has sought to fill the 
requirements of a text book for college classes and discus- 
sion groups, and, at the same time, to meet the needs of 
the general reader who wants to keep abreast of the social 
thinking of tlie time. The present volume is in a real sense 
a supplementary \olumc to ffocialism in Thought and 
Action, completed by the author in 1920. 

The volume was undertaken in part as a study for the 
League for Industrial nemoeraey of which the author is 
one of the Executive Directors, an organization which 
aims to promote “education for a new social order based 
on production for use and not for profit. ’ ’ In the prepara- 
tion of this book, the author has had the continuous 
encouragement of tlio mcmbci's of tlio Board of Directors 
of the League, and particularly of the co-Bxecutive Di- 
rector, Norman Thomas. The author desires here to express 
his warm appreciation for tliis encouragement. He is also 
deeply indebted to llary E. Sanford for her patient reading 
and corrections of the manuscript and proof, and to Mrs. 
Weisenberg and to the offiec staff of the League for their 
generous assistance in the preparation of the book. Above 
all he wishes to acknowledge the many constructive sugges- 
tions of Professor Seba Eldridge of the University of 
Kansas, the editor of the series, whose assistance has added 
greatly to the value of this volume. 

HaBEY W. LAIDLEEt. 

70 Fitih AvEmm, 

Nzw York City, 

April 1, im. 
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UTOPIAN SOCIALISM AND 
ITS PRECURSORS 




A HISTORY OF 


SOCIALIST THOUGHT 


CHAPTER I 
THE SOCIAL PROPHETS 

Introduction.— For thousands of years those in control 
of political and industrial power in the nations of the 
world have used that power to oppress the weak. For 
thousands of years, under every kind of industrial society 
thus far developed, the great mass of the world’s burden 
bearers have been doomed to lives of poverty and want, 
while the. few have lived in luxury. The few have deelared 
the wars; the many have gone forth to battle and to death. 
The few have made the laws, have told the many under what 
conditions they should lal)or, what rewards they should 
obtain for that labor, what they should think, what they 
should believe. Hntil comparatively recent times, except 
for occasional rebellions, the many have suffered in silence 
and obeyed. 

And for these thousands of years, prophets and dream- 
ers of the world— some Hum the heart of the common 
people, some from the prhileged classes of society— have 
agonized over this tyranny, this oppression, this injustice. 
They have seen its results in the warped and starved and 
slavish lives of the multitudes, in the conupt, the profli- 
gate, the arrogant lives of the few. Their hearts have 
gone out to the people in their suffering, their wrath to 
the oppressor. They have contrasted the bitter realities 
of the present with a possible future where justice and 
3 
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brotherhood in the affairs of men would at last prevail. 
Some of tlie prophets have appeared before the rulers of 
society, calling them to repentance and renunciation. 
Others have made their appeal primarily to the common 
people, urging that they secure control of this sorry scheme 
of things, and transform it into a nobler social order. 

Ethioo-Beligious Utopias^ — Amos.— The prophets who 
combined their denunciation of the conditions of their 
times with a picture of what to them appeared to be the 
state of the future may be grouped among the p^cursors 
of_fte Utopians. One of the earliest of these in Old Testa- 
ment history was Amos, a herdsman of Tekoa, and gath- 
erer of sycamore fruit, born in the eighth century B.C. 
Amos lived at a time of comparative peace and prosperity, 
following the victory of Israel over Damascus. Corruption 
had eaten its way into public life. The privileged classes 
were thinking merely of their own enjoyment, wrung 
though it might be from the miserj'- of the poor. To Amos 
this corruption and profligacy and oppression spelt ruin 
to his country. As a shepherd tending his sheep on the 
lonely hillsides, he pondered over the tragedy of it all, and 
his meditations moved him to interrupt the autumnal feast 
at Bethel with his warnings. 

Amos is credited with showing nothing but scorn for 
those who “lie upon beds of ivory . . . and eat the lambs 
out of the flocks; that drink the best wines and anoint 
themselves with the flnest ointments";' who, while so do- 
ing, take bribes, sell inferior grain, give short weight, and 
“make the poor of the land to fail” that they “may buy 
the poor for silver and the needy for a pair of shoes.”' 
Ho maintained, according to the Bible version, that the 
nation that tolerated these practices would surely die;* 
but that the righteous remnant would be saved and a king- 

'Por a more complete accoant of the religious utopias, see 
Hertzler, J. 0., The Sistory of Utopian Thovght, Ch. II. 

eAmos, 6:4-6; some, however, doubt whether Amos made these 
statements ascribed to Mm, or whether they were interpolated later. 
(See George Adam Smith, Booh of the Twelve.) 
sjhtd., 8:4-6. 
tlbid., 9:8. 
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dom arise in which the inhabitants would “build the waste 
cities and inhabit them; . . . plant vineyards, and drink 
the wine thereof ; . . . make gardens, and eat the fruit of 
them.”® 

Hosea. — quarter of a century later — and nearer to 
the downfall of Israel — came Hosea to call attention to 
the evils of the day, particularly those of the religious 
oligarchy, and to proclaim a time when Jehovah would 
“betroth” Israel unto Him in righteousness, in judgment, 
in loving kindness, in mercies and in faithfulness.® 

Isaiah.— Hosea was followed by Isaiah, a noble, a cour- 
tier, a councillor of Israel for fifty years, a man of strong 
personality and tremendous power.’ The vision of Isaiah 
was far more vivid in its character than that of his pred- 
ecessors. Like Amos and Hosea he bitterly denounced 
existing conditions and laid them chiefly at the door of the 
ruling class. “For ye have eaten up the vineyard,” he 
told them. ‘ ‘ The spoil of the poor is in your houses. What 
mean ye that ye beat my people to pieces, and grind the 
faces of the poor? saith the Lord of Hosts . . . Woe unto 
them that join house to house, that join field to field, till 
there be no place, they may be placed alone in the midst 
of the earth.”* 

He criticized the hollowness of much of the worship of 
the day, declared tliat worsliip consisted in service, not in 
the burning of incense, nor in silver and gold, nor in burnt 
offering of rams.* He believed, with Amos, that the doom 
of the nation was inevitable but with Hosea contended that 
the very small remnant who had faith would be saved and 
would help to build the Kingdom of God on earth, a king- 
dom where justice would be the rule and righteousness the 
standard.’* In that kingdom there would be universal 
peace. Nations would “beat their swords into plowshares 
and their spears into pruning hooks.” “Nation shall not 

mm, 9:14. 

‘Eoaea, 2:19-20. 

’ Hia period of activity was between 740 and 700 B.C. 

‘Isaiah, 3:14-15; 5:8; 10:2. 

‘im., 1:11-13. 

wIHd,, 28:17. 
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lift up sword against nation, neither shall they learn war 
any more.” ” 

In that kingdom there would be happiness. The people 
would come “with songs and everlasting joy and glad- 
ness” and sorrow and sighing would flee away.“ Physical 
suffering would he a thing of the past.” There would he 
knowledge and understanding. “The eyes of them that 
see shall not be dim, and the ears of tliem that hear sliall 
hearken. The heart also of the rash shall understand 
knowledge, and the tongues of the stammerers shall be 
ready to speak plainly.”” 

Wickedness and hypoer% would cease. The effect of 
righteousness would be peace and security.” Nature would 
cooperate with man in making the Kingdom a joyous abode. 
The wilderness and solitary places would bear fruit. “The 
desert shall rejoice and blossom like a rose. ” “The parched 
land shall become a pool, and the thirsty land springs of 
water,”” 

Finally, the King (the prophets could scarcely imagine 
a country without a king) would bo a righteous ruler 
possessing a spirit of wisdom and understanding, of coun- 
sel and might, of knowledge and the fear of God— He would 
protect the weak and crush the oppressor.” 

Other Old Testament Prophets.— Among the social 
prophets of the Old Testament one might also mention 
Jeremiah, Ezekiel and Deutero-Isaiah. Jeremiah, born 
about 650 B.C,, living at a time when Israel was passing 
through days of adversity, also prophesied the ultimate 
advent of a promised land in which the people would have 
abundance of the good things of life, where their bonds 
would be broken and their sorrows turned into joy; where 
young and old would rejoice together and a righteous king 
would dispense justice.” 

Ezekiel, the prophet of the captivity, who followed Jere- 
miah, envisaged a utopia where land was distributed 


2:4. 

mtid., 35:10. 
i3Ibvl., 35:5-6. 
ulhid., 32:4-5. 


lolhid., 32:17. 
wrbid., 35:1, 7. 
iilhid., 11:2. 

ifJeremah, 30:8; 31:12, 13. 
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equitably among all of the people, both natives and stran- 
gers, and ideal princes dispensed justice and abandoned 
violence. His chief attention, however, was given to the 
portrayal of an elaborate system of religious ceremonials 
which he would have his ideal state adopt. The minute- 
ness with which Ezekiel described these ceremonials re- 
minds one of the detailed plans for community living laid 
down by some of the Utopians of the nineteenth cen- 
tury. 

Finally came Deutero-Isaiah, little known prophet, with 
his vision of a perfect society where peace and tranquillity 
would reign, where fountains would spring up in the midst 
of the valley, where the wilderness would be made a pool 
of water; where labor would receive its just reward and 
where life would be eternal.’* 

On the whole, “the prophets conceived of an earthly 
kingdom as a political organization inhabited by the select 
of Israel, governed by an idealized Davidic King, and 
permeated with the spirit of Jehovah. It was to be the 
rule of the world by the chosen people after their earthly 
enemies had been subdued.”” With Deutero-Isaiah, on 
the other hand, salvation was extended to individuals of 
all races. 

Apocalyptic Writers.— Extending from 200 B.O. to A.D. 
1300, but chiefly concentrated in the first four centuries 
of that era, came the Apocalyptic writers with their fan- 
tastio utopias, some earthly states, some supernatural com- 
monwealths miraculously instituted by divine intervention 
in earthly affairs.*’ Perhaps the most famous of these 
was the vision of the New Jerusalem, where dwelt the 
spirits of the good in a city which had foundations of 
precious stones, walls of jasper, gates of pearl and streets 
of pure gold.** Pew if any of these writers, however, 
came to grips with the life and struggle of their days in 
the same measure as did Amos and his fellow prophets. 


^‘Isaiah, 41:18, 19; 43:19; 51:.3; 60:20; 65:23. 
!»Hertder, op. eit, p. 71. 

‘'Hid., pp. 60-66. 

“SeeMion, 21:18-81. 
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Jesus,— The summit of ethieo-religious utopianism is to 
be found in the teachings of Jesus.” Throughout his 
teachings Jesus foretold the coming of the Kingdom of 
God on earth. Such a kingdom, he believed, would he 
brought about as a result of a gradual process of social 
and spiritual development. It would be both an earthly 
and a heavenly kingdom.” It would be founded on love. 
It would be free from Mammonism, from hypocrisy, from 
selfishness and oppression. The inhabitants of that king- 
dom would be imbued with the spirit of service, self-sacri- 
fice, forgiveness, humility, cosmopolitanism. 

St. Augustine's City of God.— Among the remaining 
ethieo-religious theocracies may be mentioned those of St. 
Augustine (A.D. 354-430) and of Savonarola (1452-1498). 
St. Augustine, in his City of God, WTitten shortly after 
the barbarian hosts had swept over the Alps and captured 
Rome, a time of universal religions and political confu- 
sion, pictured a future city on earth and in heaven where 
men would be at peace with their Creator, and where they 
would do good to all within their reach.” His was a 
utopianism, however, which, “despairing of .self, cast all 
its hope on God.”” St. Augustine’s ideal was a perfeet 
ecclesiastical organization. His concepts were greatly in- 
fluenced by the political theories and praetiees of the 
Middle Ages and his utopia possessed few original elements. 

Savonarola. — ^More than a thousand years after St. 
Augustine’s death, we find Savonarola, foremost preacher 
of Florence, trjdng to superimpose a theocratic form of 
government — ^his ideal of a perfect .state— upon his native 
city. The corntpt family of the Medicis had been driven 
out, and the citizens were trying to establish a republic. 
They were, however, without plan or compass, and their 
lack of leadership gave encouragement to the reactionary 
forces who were conspiring to return to power. Confu- 
sion and corruption followed. A dominant personality 

M See Hertzler, op. ci(., pp. 66-84. 

mJohn, 18:36, Matthew, 6:10; 7:21; lv3ce 17:21. 

2= Hertzler, op. oft., p. 89; St. Augustine, City of God, SIX. 
ze Hertzler, op. ott., p. 90. 
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■with a co'nstructivc scheme of government must take the 
helm. Savonarola assumed the spiritual leadership, intro- 
duced a Constitution modeled after that of Venice, and 
brought before the citizens of his city the concept of a 
theocracy in which vice would be suppressed, and men 
would be ruled by Divine precepts. His proposals, ex- 
pounded before great audiences who crowded the Duomo, 
met with enthusiastic response. The proposed Constitution 
was adopted. The whole aspect of the city changed. 
Women east aside their jewels and finery. Merchants re- 
stored their ill-gotten gains. The churches became the most 
popular civic institutions. Philanthropy flourished. “Pu- 
rity, sobriety and justice prevailed in the city, and the 
Prior of San Marco (Savonarola) was everywhere hailed 
as the greatest of public benefactors.’’*' 

The Pope of Rome, reactionary politicians and the popu- 
lace itself, however, soon tired of the suppression to which 
they had been subjected, under the rule of this dominant 
religions leader, and finally put an end to this regime. 
Savonarola was later seized and burned at the stake, while 
the vision of his austere reign of righteousness gradually 
faded from men’s eyes. With the death of this Italian 
preacher and reformer the long line of great ethico-religious 
Utopians came to an end. But the influence of their teach- 
ings did not die. 

Summary,— Thus wo find that, for many centuries, social 
prophets and dreamers in the religions field brought before 
their peoples the vision of a better, a more brotherly and 
equitable earthly abode which the righteous would inherit, 
as a re^vard for their loyalty to their Cod. Generally these 
cthico-religious utopias, if they may be palled such, were 
far from democratic in conception. It was hard for the 
prophets to visualize a worldly state without a king. The 
king, however, was portrayed not as an oppressor, but as 
a friend and guide to the people, and as a representative 
of God. Little attention was given in these visions 
to actual social or economic organization, and they thus 
differed widely from the accepted types of social utopias, 

ST Crawford, W. H., Girotam Stnmarola, p. 163. 
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CHAPTER II 


PUTO’S REPUBLIC 

Greece at the Time of Plato.— Of a nature far different 
from the ethico-religious utopias of the prophets is the 
political utopia. The Repihlic, projected by the "broad 
browed” philosopber of Greece.' Plato (427-347 B.C.) 
lived at a time when his country was passing through a 
death struggle. The age of Pericles (459-431), thO most 
brilliant period in Grecian history, had just eomC to a 
close. In 404 B.C., when Plato was in his early twenties, 
the Spartans finally won their long straggle against Athens 
and leveled the long walls of the city to the ground. Then 
followed the arbitrary though short lived rule of the thirty 

'The date of Plato's liirth is variously given as 430, 428 and 
427 B.O., and the place as either Athena or Aegiim. He was the son 
of rich parents and had every cdnvational advantage. For eight 
years before tlio death of Socrates, Plato had lived in close intimacy 
with his master. Following Socrates’ oeatli, Plato withdrew to 
Megarn, and thence traveled extensively through Cyienc, Egypt, Italy 
and Sicily. 'Whilo in Sicily, an unproved story has it tliat he was 
sold by Dionysius in slavery, but subsequently ransomed and returned 
to Athena. 

On his return he pursued an even career as an illustrious philoso- 
pher for about forty years. He taught, like Socrates, who greatly 
influenced his life, chiefly by conversation, and received no fees for 
his instructions. His reputation was liiglier than that of any of his 
contemporary philosophers. His most illustrious pupil and his great 
rival was Aristotle. 

His one attempt to apply Ida theory of political economy to an 
existing government was in Sicily after tlie death of Dionysius. The 
young Dionysius who succeeded to the throne was weak, and Plato 
was induced by Dion, Plato's friend and admirer, to visit Syracuse 
and act as his advisor. The attempt, however, was a complete failure. 
Dionysius banislicd Dion, and gave little heed to the advice of Plato. 
In Athens, Plato also remained aloof from governmental affairs. 
During the rule of the Thiity, when he was a young man, he was 
invited by his relatives to take some part in public aflwrs, but was 
alienated from public life by the corruption of the rulers slid the 
bjusticcs they heaped upon ^crates. 

11 
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Tyrants, the re-establishment of the democratic constitu- 
tion, and, in 399 B.C., the tragic execution of Plato’s 
master, Socrates. 

Witnessing both the corruption, extreme license and 
grave dangers of tyranny, Plato became distrustful of all 
existing political institutions and of all philosophies which 
exalted the individual above society. He concluded that 
that state was most to be desired which embodied “in its 
laws and institutions the fundamental unity of the moral 
individual with the socialized state.”* 

He sought to impress his conclusions upon the public 
mind. To criticize present conditions directly was a dan- 
gerous procedure. For this reason, among others, it is 
declared, Plato resorted to the mj-th of an ideal republic 
in which mankind lived a life of supreme happiness. 

A Quest for Justice.— The Republic begins with a con- 
versation between Plato’s revered master, Socrates, and the 
latter’s companions. They are discussing the essentials of 
justice. Socrates remarks that the nature of justice can 
best be discovered by finding out what constitutes justice 
in an ideal state. His companions agree and he starts his 
journey to the new republic. 

Neitier Poverty nor Eiches.— As Plato’s utopia finally 
unfolds itself during the course of the Socratic dialogue, 
we begin to see a city-state inhabited by several thousand 
people, all of whom possess the necessities of life, but none 
of whom is wealthy. For wealth “produces luxury and 
idleness and innovation,” while poverty leads to "mean- 
ness and bad worionanship as well as innovation.” Nor 
can citizens of a state at one and the same time honor 
wealth and practice temperance.’ Furthermore, as soon 
as the people seek luxuries, and “plunge into the un- 
bounded acquisition of wealth,” the demand for territory 
to accommodate new workers increases; the people seek to 
enlarge their territory at another people’s expense, and 
war inevitably results. 

sHertzlcr, The History of Utopian Thought, p. 100. 

3 The Sepuilie of Plato, Translatetl by Joha L. Davies ani David 
James Vaughan. 
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Pinto’s Republic 

Plato says, in picturing the simple life which the people 
of his utopia will lead: “I presume that they will produce 
com and wine, and clothes and shoes, and build themselves 
houses. . . . And they will live, I suppose, on barley and 
wheat, baking cakes of the meal, and kneading loaves of 
the flour. And spreading these excellent cakes and loaves 
upon mats of straw or upon clean leaves, and themselves 
reclining upon rude beds of yew or myrtle-boughs, they 
will make merry, themselves and their children, drinking 
their wine, wearing garlands, and singing the praises of 
the gods, enjoying one another’s society, and not begetting 
children beyond their means, through a prudent fear of 
poverty or war.”* 

The Guardians. — In this city-state there are three classes 
of men and women: (1) the artisans who build the houses, 
make the clothes and produce the food; (2) the warriors 
who defend the city against attack; and (3) the guardians, 
who rule. All are necessarj’ to the happiness of the state, 
although the guardians— -the smallest of these classes— is 
the most important group. This group, therefore, should 
be most carefully selected and trained. 

Education.— Education of the guardians in the ideal 
republic should include thorough courses in music and in 
gymnastics. Supreme importance is attached to a musical 
education, “because rhythm and harmony sink most deeply 
into the inner recesses of the soul, and take most powerful 
hold of it, bringing gracefulness in its train, and making 
a man graceful if he be nurtured, but if not, the reverse.” 
Such a one will also have “the keenest eye for defects, 
whether in the failures of art, or the outgrowths of nature ; 
will commend beautiful objects, and gladly receive them 
into his soul, and feed upon them, and grow to be noble 
and good; whereas he will rightly censure and hate all 
repulsive objects, even in his childhood.”® 

The music taught, however, should be censored. Effemi- 
nate and convivial songs should be avoided, and an en- 
deavor made to develop in the minds of the pupils a sense 
of beauty, harmony and proportion. 

* JUd., pp, 63-4, ® Ihid., pp. 105-8, 
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In the eaTly stages of their education, prospective guar- 
dians should be taught fables, but no fables derogatory to 
the dignity of the gods, and none which represent the gods 
as waging war upon one another, or as breaking treaties, 
or inflicting misfortunes upon men. The stories told should 
breathe the spirit of truth, eonrage and self-control. 

Gymnastics should bo taught with a view, not of gaining 
strength so much as of .stimulating the spirited element in 
man’s nature. The object of all education should be the 
development of “outward l)cauty of form” side by side 
with “moral beauty” of soul.* 

Nor sliould any “trace of .slavery” be found in the 
studies of the freeborn man. “In the case of the mind, 
no study, pumied under compulsion, remains rooted in 
the memorj'.” Pujiils must be trained in their studies “in 
a playful manner, without any air of constraint, and with 
the further object of discerning more readily the natural 
bent of their respective characters.”' 

Later, they are to bo taught the mathematical sciences, 
to help them cultivate tlie habit of abstract thought, and 
particularly the contemplation of the idea of good. Those 
possessing courage, but deficient in their eajmeity for sci- 
ence, are placed at the age of twenty in the ranks of war- 
riors, and the rest continue their studies, until reaching 
thirty, during which time they strive particularly to dis- 
cover the relationship between the various sciences. At 
thirt}', the less promising are a.s.sigucd to ])ractical politi- 
cal positions. The moi'e promising continue for five years 
longer “with the art of reasoning and pci’scverancc and 
application,” and from thirty-live to fifty years of age 
take an active part in the government of the Republic. 

The Rulers. — After pas.sing the half-century mark, the 
most intelligent and powerful of the guardians who have 
throughout their lives done only tliose tilings which they 
believed to bo advantageous to the state,® arc selected as 
rulers. Those selected take turns as rulers, filling the high- 
est ofBces of the state, and then spending the remainder 
of their time in philosophic studies. 

p. IOC. p. 289. pp, 120-1. 
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Plato’s BepubUc 

These rulers should, besides their other qualifications, 
hare a retentive memory, be “quick at learning, lofty 
minded and graceful, the friend and brother of justice, 
truth, fortitude and temperance.”* 

“AH private property, whether in houses, or lands, or 
anything else, must be forbidden to our guardians, who 
receive a maintenance from the rest of the citizens, as the 
wages of their office.” This is essential if they are to be 
prevented from tearing the city asunder by applying the 
term ‘mine’ each to a different object, instead of all to the 
same, and by dragging to their several distinct abodes 
whatever they may acquire independently of the rest.'* 

“They should attend common messes and live together 
as men do in a camp ; as for gold and silver, we must teU 
them that they are in perpetual possession of a divine 
species of the precious metals placed in their souls by the 
gods themselves, and therefore have no need of the earthly 
ore; that in fact it would be profanation to pollute their 
spiritual riches by mixing them with the possession of 
mortal gold, because the world’s coinage has been the cause 
of countless impieties, wffiereas theirs is undefiled; there- 
fore to them, as distinguislied from the rest of the people, 
it is forbidden to handle or touch gold or silver, or enter 
under the same roof with them, or to wear them on their 
dresses, or to drink out of the precious metals. 

“If they follow these rules, they will be safe themselves 
and saviors of their city; but whenever they come to pos- 
sess lands and houses, and money of their own, they will 
be householders and cultivators instead of guardians, and 
will become hostile ma.sters of their fellow-citizens rather 
than their allies ; and so they will spend their whole lives, 
hating and hated, plotting and plotted against, standing 
in more frequent and intense alarm of their enemies at 
home than of their enemies abroad; by which time they 
and the rest of the city will be running on the very brink 
of ruin.”" 

Happiness of All.— In reply to the accusation that, under 
such conditions, the guardians would not be happy, Plato 
p. 220. 10 Ibid., p, 190. iiJbid., pp. 126-7. 
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makes Socrates reply that “onr object ... is not to make 
any one class pre-eminently happy, but to make the whole 
state as happy as it can be madc.”^® Furthermore, they 
would have the satisfaction of knowing tliat their success 
carried with it the preservation of the state. While living 
they would receive "crowns and privileges from their 
country in the shape of maintenance and all that life re- 
quires, [for] themselves and their children,” and when they 
died they would be admitted “to an honorable inter- 
ment.” “ 

Communism in Family Relations.— But in addition to 
communism in property, Plato advanced the startling pro- 
posal that the guardians possess their wives in common. 
“No one,” Plato had Socrates declare, “shall have a wife 
of his oOTi; likewise the childi'cn shall be in common and 
the parent sliall not know his cliild, nor the child the 
parent.” ” 

The reason set forth by Plato for this unique proposal 
was the need for unity of purpose among the guardians, 
and the belief that when they rejoiced and grieved to- 
gether at tlie same gains and the same losses, they were 
bound together much more closely. That city would bo 
best conducted in which the largest proportion of its citizens 
apply the words “mine” and “not mine” simultaneously 
to the same objects.” Guardians would thus look upon 
cverj' one whom they met as either a broiher or sister, a 
father or mother, a son or daughter, or as a child or parent 
of such relation.’" 

Moreover, sueli common ownership, observes Plato 
through Socrates, would make it po.ssible for the state to 
develop the science of eugenics, “to bring together the best 
of both sexes as often as possible, and the worst as seldom 
as possible”; to abandon the inferior offspring and to pre- 
vent irregular alliances.” He goes into considerable 
detail regarding the relations which should be permitted 


12 Hid., p. 128. 

13 Ihid., p. 192. 

pp. 179-80. 


isJiW., pp, 186-7. 

p. 188. 

IT Ibid., pp. 179-183. 
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Plato’s Reptiblic 

and tliosc whie]! should he restrained “if the flock is to 
attain the first class excellcnee,”’* 

The Position of Woman. — In his ideal republic, women 
occupy a far higher status than they did in Plato’s day. 
Plato contended that woman was the weaker sex, and yet 
the difference between her abilities and those of man was 
a difference in degree, not of kind. “As far as the guar- 
dianship of the state is concerned,” he asserts, “there is 
no difference between the natures of the man and the 
woman, but only various degrees of weakness and of 
strength.”'” It is most desirable for the state that “it 
should contain the best possible men and women. ’ ’ Both 
sexes, therefore, should be given the same education, and 
expected to share in all the duties of the state, military as 
well as civic, but with the women given the lighter tasks. 
To free the women from household tasks, the eommunity 
would rear the ehildren. 

What Constitutes Justice.— Under the three-class sys- 
tem of the Republic, each class would perform the work 
for which it was best fitted.”* Members born in one class 
would bo promoted or demoted to another class, if their 
capacities made this shift desirable, but no one who was 
unfitted for a position in another group should shift from 
one to another, as such shifting “would inflict great dam- 
age on the state. ’ ’ ”” Such a transfer would be an injustice. 
“On the other hand . . . adherence to their own business 
on the part of the industrious, the military, and the guar- 
dian classes, each of these doing its own work in the state, 
is justice, and will render the state just.””” 

Attainment of Ideal State. — ^When asked how the change 
to his ideal republic would be brought about, Plato inti- 
mated that its coming was a long ■way off: “Unless it 
happens that philosophere aeipiire the kingly power in 
states, or that those who arc no-w called kings and poten- 
tates be imbued with a sufficient measure of genuine phi- 
losophy, that is to say, unless political power and philos- 

wiiid., p. 183. siTJid., p. 173. 

isIiM., p. 177. iiliid., p. 149. 

soJiiW., p. 178. Jtid., p. 149. 
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ophy be united in the same imrson, . . . there will be no 
deliverance.” His republic, he declared, “exists in our 
reasoning, since it is nowhere on earth, at least, as I 
imagine. But in heaven, probably, there is a model of 
it.”=* 

The Social Significance of the Republic.— Plato thus 
pietured an aristocratic communism, a dictatorship of 
philosophic communists. The artisans were tc have no 
share in the government of the city, because they were 
incapable of becoming philosophers, and hence of direct- 
ing the state to the highest ends. Nor does Plato propose 
that his communistic organization should include artisans. 
Their education would be primarily an education in their 
craft. Their status would be much the same as in other 
aristocracies. The warrior and guardian classes respon- 
sible for the well-being of the state, however, were to be 
far more self-sacrificing and selected in a far more scien- 
tific manner than in any empire before or since. 

In his demand for a balanced education based on a rec- 
ognition of the more advanced groups, which gives proper 
regard for the free and harmonious development of the 
physical, intellectual and moral qualities of men; in his 
emphasis on equal opportunity for men and women ; in his 
suggestion that only those of marked intelligence and pub- 
lic spirit should be placed in the highest offices of state, 
and in his condemnation of gross economic inequalities, 
Plato set up ideals which have been a source of inspira- 
tion to later thinkers. And the world is beginning to give 
serious heed to the problems of eugenics and of the func- 
tional organization of society which Plato raised. 

On the other hand his fantastic ideas of communism in 
marital relations and in the rearing of children ; his belief 
that a really beneficent rule by the few could be attained 
without the check of the many, and his advocacy of the 
iron control of the state in so many of the intimate rela- 
tionships of life, indicate a surprising naivetfi in so great 
a philosopher. 

Plato's Republic indicates the trutli of the contention 

24Jbid.j p. 204. 
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that utopias are built up by the social dreamers out of the 
warp and woof of the social and economic institutions in 
which they live. Plato’s picture of a future ideal state was 
inevitably limited by his environment. He could not pos- 
sibly have envisaged a utopia with railroads, telephones, 
automobiles, aeroplanes, skj'scrapers, steel mills and ten cent 
stores. The picture he had in mind could never come 
true in an age like this. Nevertheless, certain great prin- 
ciples of justice and social organization which he enunci- 
ated could well be applied, and with revolutionary effect, 
to our modern social stracture. 
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CHAPTER III 


PROJ] PLATO TO SIR THOMAS MORE 

The Roman Writers.— Nineteen centuries inten’ened be- 
tween Plato’s Republic and the next great utopian work 
of a political nature— the Utopia of Sir Thomas More. 

During these centuries, iow'ever, there were religious 
Utopians, such as St. Augustine,^ who portrayed a future 
religious order on earth or in heaven. There were like- 
wise many social philosophers who condemned ‘‘this sorry 
scheme of things” and who yearned for a reversion to the 
communism which existed, at least in their imagination, 
in the ‘‘natural state” of primitive society. “ 

Thus philosophers, poets and prophets of Rome in the 
early centuries of the Christian era, were constantly be- 
moaning the class conflicts and corruption of their day, 
and pointing out the virtues of the primitive order of 
society, in which goods were held in common and covet- 
ousness, luxury and poverty were unknown. A typical 
example is the paean to an idealized past of the poet 

iSeo Supra, Ch. I. 

2 For a description of tho eommunistic tendencies during this period 
see M, Beer, Jliitory of SriUsh Soeialisoi, Yol. 1, Cli.e. 1 to III. 

“There is a span of nearly two tliousand years,” writes Lewis 
Miunford {The Story of Utoyias, p. 59), “between Plato and Sir 
Thomas More. During that time, in the westera world at any rate, 
utopia seems to disappear beyond the horizon. Plutarch’s Life of 
Lyenrgus looks back into a mrthieal past; Cicero's essay on the state 
is a ncgliblc work; and St. Augustine’s City of God is chiefly re- 
markable for a brilliant journalistic attack upon the old order of 
Rome. . . . Except for tliese works there is, as far as I cun discover, 
scarcely any other piece of writing wliieli oven hints at utopia except 
as utopia may refer to a dim golden age in the past when all men 
were virtuous and happy.” 

Mr. Miimford points out that utopia for the first fifteen hundred 
years after Christ was transplanted to the skies, and caUed tho 
Kingdom of Heaven, and was distinetly a utopia of escape. 

20 
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Virgil, in his celebration of the reign of Saturn, a reign 
which typified the state of nature : 

Ko fences parted fields nor marks nor bounds 
Divided acres of litigious grounds, 

But all was conunon.* 

Seneca (3 B.C.-A.D. 65) wrote in similar vein in ardent 
admiration of the communism of the “natural state”: 

“The social virtues had remained pure and inviolate 
before covetousness distracted society and introduced pov- 
erty, for men ceased to possess all things when they began 
to call anything their omi. The first men and their im- 
mediate descendants followed nature, pure and uncorrupt. 
"When, however, vices crept in, kings were obliged to show 
their authority and enact penal laws. How happy was the 
primitive age when the bounties of nature lay in common 
and were used promiscuously; nor had avarice and luxury 
disunited mortals and made them prey upon one another. 
They enjoyed all nature in common, which thus gave them 
secure possession of the public wenltli. Why should I not 
think them the richest of all people, among whom there 
was not to be found one poor man?” * 

Similar sentiments are expressed in the writings of 
Horace, Tacitus, Juvenal, and Josephus.® 

Influence of the Stoic PhiloBophy,— This appeal for a 
return to primitive tribal society wns based at least in 
part on an acceptance of the Stoic philosophy. According 
to Stoicism, the world was governed by a divine law of 
equity and goodness. This law was infinitely superior to 
man-made law, and applied to all human heings, for all 
men, as inheritors of the divine spirit, were free and equal. 
In the original society, the divine natural law governed 
men, hut when corruption set in, man enacted his own 
law. Thus civil law was a debased substitute for the reign 
of God and nature, and, if social ills were ever to be reme- 


* Virgil, Georg. T, 125*8. 

* Seneca, Zfitrrs, 90. 

5 Juvenal, Satira, 6 and 13; Josephis, Jnd., 1. 1, e. 2 (3). 
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died, mankind must abandon civil law and return to nature 
and a life in harmony with nature.’ 

Jus NaturaJe and Jus Gentium.— Most of the educated 
Homans who gave themselves over to philosophic specula- 
tions, accepted this philosophy. The Roman lawyers under- 
took to incorporate it into their legal sj'stem as Jim nahi- 
rale, combining with it, however, Jus gentium, the law 
which had developed out of the commercial and interna- 
tional relations of that time. In so doing they greatly 
diluted the original philosophy. Jus nafurale, according 
to these lawTers, was that which nature taught. Nature 
joined male and female, and taught procreation, and the 
need of educating one’s offspring. It taught that all men 
were bom free. From Jus naturale also came the doctrine 
that the air, water, public and religious edifices were com- 
mon property. On the other hand. Jus gentium, the law 
of man, legalized private possessions, dominion and servi- 
tude, and neutralized much of the teachings of Jus naturale 
and of the Stoics. In the scholastic literature of the time, 
the doctrine of Jus naturale was preserved in full vigor, 
and was incorporated into the church law.' 

This doctrine was further strengthened by the discovery 
of America and the primitive social organization of the abo- 
rigines. The romantic description of life in these tribes is 
due, to a considerable c.xtcnt, to the acceptance of the con- 
cept of the primitive state— the state of nature. It had a 
far-reaching effect on the theologians of the time,’ and its 
influence extended even to the nineteenth century socialists 
and social reformers of Great Britain. 

Communism and the Peasants’ Revolt.— The first big 
crisis in English history in which the philosophy of natural 
rights and its communist implications played a conspicu- 
ous part was the Peasants’ Revolt of 1381. New social 
forces had begun to be felt in England during the reign 
of Henry II, in the first part of the thirteenth century. 
By the middle of this century, dozens of towns had come 

» Maine, Aneient Law, ed, 1861, pp. 53-7, 70-2. 

’ See Beer, op. ctt., p. 9. 

sibid., Ch. II; see Aquinas, S. Thomas, 1, 2. 
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into existence all over England, where once there was noth- 
ing but larming countiy. These towns demanded raw 
material from the oonntry communities. Eural land thus 
became valuable, and with this increasing value the nobil- 
ity began to encroach upon the land held in common for 
pasture and otlier community pnrpases. 

The peasants at tliat time “were not propertylcss prole- 
tarians, but partners of agrarian cooperative associations, 
imbued with traditions of their ancient liberties and with 
sentiments of communal life, and looking upon enclosures 
as private appropriations of what was common, and on the 
lords as usurpers.” “ And when the revolt broke out they 
demanded the return of their old cliarters of liberty and 
the restoration of their common lands. 

Nor were the ])easantry without leaders. Poor priests, 
friars and monks were constantly touring the country e.x- 
pressing their indignation at the state of affairs, many of 
them preaching the gospel of communism as the ideal state 
of society. These monks and friaw thus helped to form 
“an alliance of an iutellcetnal proletariat with the dis- 
satisfied laboring masses. From 0.xford as the intellectual 
and spiritual center the light was spread by the friars to 
the open fields.” “ All of them must have known St. Isi- 
dore’s definition of natural law: 

They preach of Plato am] iirovc it by Seneca, 

That all things nmlcr heavoii ought to be in common. 

John Wycliffe. — Among these “intellectuals” was John 
Wycliffo (d. 1384) a “monarehical communist,” if sueli 
there can he. IVycIiffe’s social teachings were based di- 
rectly on the philosoidiy of Jus nuluruh. In the beginning 
of society, he contended, there was neither private prop- 
erty nor civil law. lien lived in an age of innocence and 
communism. After the Pall of man, however, man’s moral 
fiber became weakened, and he required artificial support. 
God therefore set up a chdl government for the purpose 

aBecr, op. cit.f p. 20j Walsingham, Gesta Aihatumj HI, pp. 306, 
308 311. 

MJhid., p. 21 [ Little, G. A., Gray Friars of Oxford, pp. 63-4. 
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oi fostering love among men. The best form of govern- 
ment was government by Judges; where that was impos- 
sible, the next best was government by Kings. Civil gov- 
ernment was thus of divine origin, although it would never 
have been instituted had it not been for the sinful nature 
of man. If combined with communism it would lead to 
the perfect state. 

Communism, Wycliffc held, ought to be the actual state 
of society. For God grants everything to the righteous 
and makes them lords of the earth. All men ought to be 
righteous and thus lords of creation. But multitudes of 
men can not be heirs to the bounties of the earth unless 
everj-thing is held in common. Communism is thus God 
ordained, but man must constantly check his sinfulness if 
he is ‘‘to attain tliat degree of grace which would render 
him worthy of receiving the earth as a fief at the hands 
of the over-lord.”” He disagreed with the contention of 
Aristotle that such an order of society would weaken a 
citizen’s loyalty to his commonwealth. On the contrary, 
it would strengthen his loyalty. For the greater the num- 
ber of people who have pos.ses.sion, the greater the sum- 
total of interest in social welfare and the greater the social 
unity. 

Wycliffc 's doctrine of the divine origin of the civil law, 
however, precluded sedition and violent revolt, and he 
gave no direct aid to the Peasants’ Rebellion, though his 
teachings had a very considerable influence in bringing it 
about. 

John Ball. — A follower of Wyeliffe, but a man of a 
more aggressive type, was John Ball, rebel and communist. 
Ball too held the theory of the natural state. In the be- 
ginning, Ball declared, all men were created equal by 
nature. Servitude was introduced by the oppressors against 
the will of God. If God had willed it, He would have 
created both lord and serf. But 

When Adam delved and Eve span 
Who was then a gentleman? 

iiBeer, op, eit., p. 25; see also Trevelyan, Ago of WycHiffe; Oman, 
Great BevoU of 1581. 
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The people should abolish the oppressors. They should 
fell the lords and all who do injurj' to the community. 
■When these were gone, all would enjoy freedom. 

A sample of Ball’s exhortations is handed down by 
Froissart ; 

My good people,— things cannot go well in England, nor ever 
will, until all goods are held in oonmon, and until there will be 
neither serfs nor gentlemen, and we sliall be equal. For what 
reason have they, whom we call lords, got the best of us? How 
did they deserve it? Why do they keep us in bondage? If we 
all descended from one father and one mother, Adam and Eve, 
how can they assert or prove that they are more masters than 
ourselves? Except perhaps that thej' make us work and produce 
for them to spend! They ai’e clothed in velvet and in coats 
garnished with ermine and fur, while we wear coarse linen. They 
have wine, spices and good bread, while we get rye bread, offal, 
straw and water. They have residences, handsome manors, and 
we the trouble and the work, and must brave the rain and the 
winds in the fields. And it is from ns and onr labor that they 
get the means to support their pomp; yet we are called serfs and 
are promptly beaten if we fail to do their bidding.*” 

Ball took an active part in the Peasant Eevolt, and, after 
the defeat of the insurrection, died on the gallows. Simi- 
lar communistic sentiments arc expressed in the exhorta- 
tions of Jack Cade and his followers in the Kentish rebel- 
lion of 1449.“ 

Thus Shakespeare put into Cade’s mouth: 

I have thought upon it; it shall be so. Away, burn all the 
records of the re.ilm ; my mouth shall be the parliament of Eng- 
land. . . . And Iienceforward all tilings shall be in common. 
(Henry VI, Pt. II, Act 4, Scene 7.) 

Despite these revolts, expropriation of the peasants pro- 
ceeded apace. Disjiosscssed farmers flocked to the cities, 
and, concurrently with the breaking up of the old farmers’ 
organizations, the guild system of the city was smashed into 
a thousand bits. 

12 Froissart, Collection ice Chromqjws, VHT, c. 106. 

IS See Tawney, Agrarian Frol/lem, 1912; Gonnor, Common Land 
and Enclosure, 1912. 
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Faith and Reason, — In the midst of this chaos in indus- 
trial life, the thinkers of the day hcsan a quest for new 
truths and men began to rely on "knowledge as the re- 
generator of faith and society.'’ Secular thought began 
to separate itself from theological dogma. “A rationalist 
element entered the life of the Christian. . . . Finally, 
reason was endowed with creative powers; right reason 
acting through great educators, legislators or king-philoso- 
phers could call into being perfect republics, virtuous and 
happy nations, and correct the fateful effect of the Fall 
of man.”“ 

Summary. — Thus wo find that, for centuries from the 
age of Plato to that of Sir Thomas More, equality and 
common ownership were urged by philosophers, poets, 
theological writers and agitators, in the belief that a com- 
munistic state of society was the first and “natural state” 
and that civil law, creating inequality, private ownership 
and class divisions, had arisen as a debased substitute for 
the reign of Ood and nature. Wc will now consider Sir 
Thomas More’s Vioina. 
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CHAPTER IV 


MORE’S UTOPIA 

Life of Sir Thomaji More.— In the midst of this social 
and philosophic ferment, within a generation of the Kentish 
rebellion, and some fourteen years before the discovery of 
America, was bom the greatest of the utopian writers, the 
one who coined the term “utopia”— Sir Thomas More 
(1478-1535). Educated in the household of Archbishop 
Morton, the counselor of King Henry VII, More, at 
an early age, gave much attention to Creek literature 
and philosophy, later working on a dialogue in which he 
defended Plato’s Repithlic. He also assiduously studied 
the pronouncements of the elmi'ch fathers. As a young 
man he delivered lectures on the works of St. Augustine. 
As lawyer, arbitrator in trade disputes and Lord Chan- 
cellor of England, he gained a wealth of knowledge regard- 
ing the national and international problems of his age. 
He was regarded as one of the foremost scholars of his 
time, and represented, as Lilly puts it, “the highest per- 
fection discernible among the men of the Renaissance."^ 

Accounts of the New World.- As has been stated. More 
was bom just before gi'eat explorations began, and during 
his boyhood he heard countless tales of the lives of the 
natives of America and of the islands of the sea. Typical 
of these stories— some of them e.xtremely fanciful— was 
that of a writer of the times, describing his voyage past 
the Canary Islands to Cape Verde, 

The people live nccordiug to nature, and may be called Epicu- 
reans rather than Stoics. . . . Property they have none, but all 

1 Lilly, Senaismee lypei, p. 309; Erasmus also was in favor of 
conununism. He asks Christians ‘‘to regard their goods ns common 
property.” Quoted by Eoseher, Gesohichte ier NatimaU)eTconomie 
in beutscUand, p. 42. 
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things are in common. They live without a king, without any 
sovereignty, and everyone is his own master. . . . Gold, pearls, 
jewels and all other such like things, which in this Europe of 
ours we count riches, they think nothing of, nay, they utterly 
despise them.- 

More was greatly influenced by these accounts. He ac- 
cepted the view that the state of nature was the state of 
innocence, and this viewpoint he incorporated in all of his 
writings. He was also influenced by the rising rationalism 
of the times, and came to feel that from learning the young 
“ought to derive the most sublime lessons — piety toward 
God, benevolence toward men, modesty of heart and Chris- 
tian humility.” However, to the fear of God he gave a 
more commanding place than to reason and philosophy. 

The Aim of Utopia. — More saw the old England casting 
off its feudalistic bonds and becoming a nation of mer- 
chants; changing from a rural to a money economy and 
from state regulation of labor ajid industrial activities to 
individual enterprise. He began to feel that an effort 
should be made to apply to this changing social organism 
the ethics and politics of the church fathers and the grow- 
ing philosophy of Humanism, which enthroned reason with 
creative powers. His Utopia was written in pursuance of 
this conviction. More agreed with the early church fathers 
in their communist principles. His approach to commun- 
ism, however, was different from theirs. The church 
fathers and the schoolmen favored communism as a logical 
application of abstract morality or of Scriptural teachings 
to society. More analyzed the defects of the industrial 
system as he saw it and concluded that social reform of a 
communistic type must be applied. 

Adventures of Eaphael H;^hloday. — In presenting his 
vivid word picture of the world of his imagination. More 
introduces to us a sailor and Portuguese scholar, learned 
in Greek, Raphael Hythloday by name. Hythloday has left 
his family possessions and his kinsmen and has gone forth 
with Amerigo Vespucci in search of high adventure. 

And in this adventure he comes across the island of 


! Luptoa, J. E., Intioductlou to his edition of Utopia, p. xxxviii. 
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Utopia (meaning Nowhere). His experience leads him to 
describe the wonderful advances which the people of 
Utopia have made over the English way of living, and, by 
contrast, to condemn the many social injustices of the 
England of that day— injustices which appear doubly black 
against the white background of Utopia. This indictment 
is set forth in the first book of Utopia. 

Indictment of English Society.— More, through the 
mouth of his spokesman, Hythloday, attacked the princes 
of his country \yho spent more time in studying how to 
enlarge their kingdoms by fair or foul means than how 
peacefully to rule.^ He condemned the horrible punish- 
ments meted out to petty thieves, poor victims of circum- 
stances, who were denied an opportunity to earn an honest 
living, and driven “first to steal and then to die.” He 
denounced the spendthrifts who performed no useful work, 
but who carried around with them a “great flock of idle 
and loitering servingmen,”* and abounded “in wealth and 
pleasure, when all about them were moaning and groan- 
ing.” For this condition made the privileged one not a 
king but “a jailor,” More protested against the mainte- 
nance of a large army, which must needs embroil the 
country in war, in order that the nation might continue 
to have “practiced soldiers and cunning manslayers,” 
whose hands and minds might not wax dull through idle- 
ness and lack of exercise.® He also bemoaned the increase 
in tlie lands given over to tlie raising of cattle, the tragic 
condition of the tenantry and the “ comers” in cattle. 

The Evil of Private Property.— Finally he attacked the 
institution of private property itself, “Where possessions 
be private ... it is hard and almost impossible that 
there the commonwealth will be justly governed and pros- 
perously flourish. Unless you think thus : tliat justice is 
there executed, where all things come into the hands of 
evil men, or that prosperity there flourisheth, where all is 

3 Sir Thomas Morc^ Vtopia and the Dialogue of Comfort (N. Y.: 
E. P. Dutton & Co.), p. 19. The references to More's Utopia arc 
from this edition, 

^ Ibid., p. 22. 

6 Ibid,, pp. 22-3, 
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divided among a few ; which few nevertheless do not lead 
their lives very wealthily, and the residue live miserably, 
wretched and beggarly. . . . And for the most part it 
chanceth that the latter sort is more worthy to enjoy that 
state of wealth, than the other be : because the rich men 
be covetous, crafty and unprofitable. On the other part, 
the poor be lowly, simple, and by their daily labor more 
profitable to the commonwealth than to themselves. Thus 
I do fully persuade myself that no equal and just distri- 
bution of things can be made, nor that perfect wealth shall 
ever be among men, unless this property be exiled and 
banished. But so long as it doth continue, so long shall 
remain among the most and best of men the heavy and 
inevitable burden of poverty.”” 

Utopia Described.— In Book II the sunburnt traveler 
describes his land of Nowhere. It is two miles broad, 
shaped like a crescent, and is thus the better able to de- 
fend itself. It consists of fifty-four cities, some of which 
are within twenty-four miles distance of another, and some 
separated by more than a day’s walk. The chief city, 
Amaurot, is in the center. This the Portuguese scholar 
describes. 

The basis of industry in this eity-stato is agricultural. 
Every citizen must be acquainted with this art, and must 
spend at least part of his time in one of the great farm 
houses scattered throughout the country, each of which 
holds no less than forty men and women. Most of the 
workers divide their time between town and country, so 
that they may know both the trades and farming, and dur- 
ing the harvesting season thousands of extra hands are 
drafted from the city to aid in gathering the grain and 
other products of the soil The amount of agricultural 
products needed by the city is nicely calculated in advance, 
and the citizens are allocated to farm work in proportion 
to these needs. Every person in Utopia has “a peculiar 
trade to which he applies himself, such as the manufacture 
of wool or flax, masonry, smith’s work or carpenter’s 
work,” and no trade is held in any special esteem. 

6 Ibid., pp. 43*4. 
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Eight hours are appointed for rest and six for work. 
The remainder of the day is put to the discretion of the 
citizens. The six-hour day without the use of improved 
machinery is possible hceanse cverj' one does his share of 
useful work, and idleness is not permitted, neither among 
rich men, princes nor beggars. The surplus labor— if there 
be any— is used to repair the highways. lYhcn all such 
work is completed, the hours of labor are lessened. 

Communism in Distribution.— Between city and country 
there is a monthly exchange of goods at festival time. And 
in the distribution of goods among the citizens a pure 
communism exists. Every month or so a representative 
of each family takes the goods that his family has manu- 
factured to one of the four great public markets situated 
in different parts of the city. These goods in turn are 
carried to warehouses, and each commodity is placed by 
itself. "From hence the father of every family fetches 
whatever he and his have need of, and carries it away 
with him without money, without exchange. . . . For 
why should anj-thing bo denied unto him? Seeing that 
there is abundance of all things, and that it is not to bo 
feared, lest any man will ask more than he needeth. For 
why should it be thought that tliat man should ask more 
than enough, which is aui'e never to lack? Certainly in all 
kindj of living creatures either fear or lack doth cause 
covetousness and ravine, or in man only pride, which count- 
eth it a glorious thing to pass and excel other in the super- 
fluous and vain ostentation of thhigs. 

“And though no man hath anything, yet every man is 
rich. For what can be move rich than to live joyfully and 
merely, without all grief and pcnsivencss : not caring for 
his own living, nor vexed nor troubled with his wife’s im- 
portunate complaints, nor dreading poverty to his son, nor 
sorrowing for his daughter’s dowry?’’ 

lUuney and Precious Stones. — It naturally follows that 
money is not needed, and the hoarding of gold and silver, 
which has led to such great evils in other parts of the 
world, is forbidden. In fact the Utopians take special 
pains to bring these metals as well as precious stones into 
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disrepute. They use them for the eommonest of utensils 
and maic chains of them for the slaves. When the chil- 
dren grow up, they are taught to throw them away as 
useless. This strange custom in the nature of the case has 
led to curious results when foreigners venture to the 
city. Thus, when certain Ambassadors from a certain 
strange country once visited Utopia, they bedecked them- 
selves nith costly jewels and rich raiment, and went to 
see the officials. On their way, they bowed low' and rever- 
ently to the vilest citizens of Utopia who were also adorned 
with gold decorations, but as badges of disgrace, and passed 
by the chief citizens— all plainly dressed— without so much 
as a nod. “Yea,” observed Hythloday, “you slionld have 
seen the children that had east away their own pearls and 
precious stones when they saw the like sticking upon the 
Ambassadors’ caps, dig and push their mothers under the 
sides, saying thus to them: ‘Look, mother, how great a 
lubber doth yet wear pearls and precious stones, as though 
he were a little child still.’ But the mother, yea and that 
also in good earnest; ‘Peace, son,’ saith she; ‘I think he 
be one of the Ambassador’s fools.’ 

The people of Utopia arc, moreover, continually marvel- 
ling liow it came to pass that such a worthless thing as 
gold should be so high in the e.stimation of the people of 
other countries, “insomuch that a lumpish, block-headed 
churl, who liath no more wit than an ass, nay, and as full 
of naughtiness as of folly, shall have nevertheless many 
wise and good men in subjection and bondage, only for 
this, because he hath a great heap of gold.”* 

They especially detest tho.se who give almost diviue hon- 
ors to the rich merely because of their riches. 

The Homes of the People.— Tlie streets of Utopia are 
“commodious and handsome.” The bouses are “of fair 
and gorgeous building,” never locked nor bolted, so easy 
to he opened, that they will follow the least drawing of a 
finger, and shut again alone. Whoso will may go in, for 
there is nothing in the houses that is private, or any man’s 
own. And every tenth year they change their houses by 

7 Ibid., pp. 69-70. * Tbid., p. 70. 
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lot. “They set great store by their gardens. In them 
they have vineyards, all manner of fruit, herbs, and 
flowers, so pleasant, so well furnished, and so finely kept, 
that I never saw thing more fruitful, nor better trimmed, 
in any place.” Each block competes against the other for 
beauty of gardens, “and verily you shall not find in any 
city anj-thing that is more commodious, either for the 
profit of its citizens, or for pleasure.”” 

Families live in separate houses, but have common eat- 
ing halls, presided over by magistrates, each of the halls 
utilized by some thirty families of from 10 to 16 persons 
each. 

Utopia at Meal Time. — At dinner and supper a trum- 
peter calls all families to their respective halls, which are 
provided with nurseries so that the mothers may not be 
inconvenienced during meal time. The block stewards 
order the provisions from the common market at specified 
hours during the day, and the women aid in the prepara- 
tion of the meal. They begin each dinner and snpi)cr by 
reading a short essay pertaining “to good manners and 
virtue.” 

The midday meal is iuformal. At the evening meal, 
however, music is provided, perfumes are burnt, and noth- 
ing is left undone “that maketh for the cheering of the 
company.” 

Of course people are peraiitted, if they so desire, to eat 
alone in their own homos, but no one docs this willingly, 
“as it were a folly to talcc the pains to prepare a bad 
dinner at home, when they may be welcome to good and 
fine faro so near at hand at the hall.” ” 

Ctovemment. — Each citizen is given a voice in the gov- 
ernment. Every thiriy families in the city elect a magis- 
trate or Philareh. Each ten magistrates choose an Areh- 
philareh, while the latter elect a Prince for life or until 
he is suspected of enslaving the people. But a matter of 
great importance is sent to the Philarchs who, after they 
have communicated it to the families that belong to their 
divisions, and have considered it among themselves, make a 

i>J6id., p. 53. Ibid., p. 64. p. 63. 
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report to the council, and upon great occasions the ques- 
tion at issue is referred to the council of the whole island. 
' ‘ The chief and almost the only office of the Philarchs is 
to see and take heed that no man sits idle ; but that every 
one apply his own craft with earnest diligence and yet for 
all that not bo wearied from early in the morning to late 
in the evening, with continual work, like laboring and 
toiling beasts, for this is worse than the miserable and 
wretched condition of bondmen.”*^ 

Bestrictire Begulations. — ^Many of the regulations ob- 
served in Utopia would seem indeed haish to modern times. 
Any inhabitant desiring to visit the rest of the country 
must obtain a passport, and, if he tarries in any one place 
longer than a night, he must follow his occupation, while 
he who goes out of the city without leave is punished as a 
fugitive. Those who commit serious crimes are sentenced 
to a condition of slavery, and they it is who do the hard 
and disagreeable tasks of the community. Thus More 
solves the problem of “"Who will do the dirty work?” 

Education.— The education of the children in Utopia 
is of a practical nature. They devote themselves to exact 
sciences, such as arithmetic and geometry, are given turns 
at learning agriculture. They are allowed to select their 
own trade. Children of marked ability are excused from 
labor in order that they may devote themselves to their 
studies. All are encouraged throughout life to spend their 
time in profitable reading. 

The Aim Happiness,— The aim of Utopia is the greatest 
happiness to the greatest number. The Utopians believe 
that God has ordained happiness for mankind, and that 
if man follows nature he will bo led to pleasures which 
have the approval both of his reason and his senses. He 
should be careful, however, that the lesser pleasure shall 
not interfere with the greater, and should realize that 
nothing is genuine pleasure which wrongs another or which 
brings in its wake displeasure, grief and sorrow. It should 
be one’s pleasure to serve the commonwealth and to help 
others secure happiness.” 

12 Ihid,, p. 56. 12 Hid., pp. 73-5. 
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Furthermore, man should beware of the counterfeit 
pleasures which come from wearing a fine goTO or precious 
stones, or from receiving vain and unprofitable honors. 
“For what natural or true pleasure dost thou take in 
another man’s hare head, or liowcd Iciccs! 'Will this case 
the pain of thy knees, or remedy the frenzy of thy head?” 
Likewise the vainglory of ancestry, the exhilaration which 
comes from hunting poor, helpless beasts or from plajing 
dice is but sliam pleasure. The contemplation of the truth, 
the study of art and literature, the enjoyment of good 
health, and rest and moderate eating and drinking arc 
among the legitimate pleasures. 

Conclusion. — ^While many of More’s suggestions were 
fantastic and impossible of application, throughout he 
strove to hold before men a commonwealth which honored 
its citizens neither for their wealth nor for their rapacious- 
ne,ss nor for their pride of ancestry, but for their service 
to society, which directed the attention of the people to 
useful work and to pleasures that developed body, mind 
and soul ; a commonwealth where neither idleness nor bur- 
densome toil, neither poverty nor superfluous riches ex- 
isted, but where the end was the good and happy life. 

lloro’s purpose in wrifmg Ttoina, was ])robably a double 
one. He wished to emphasize certain principles of indus- 
trial organization which he felt that society should ulti- 
mately adopt. He desired at one and the same time to 
effect a number of immediate labor, agrarian, sanitary, 
penal, educational and religious reforms. And he un- 
doubtedly felt that Eaphael Hythloday, the sunburnt sailor 
and scholar visiting an unknown land, could by indirec- 
tion call to the attention of English royalty and states- 
manship the need of these reforms more effectively and 
more safely than could Sir Thomas More, the politician 
and critic, by direct and blunt language. 
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CHAPTER Y 


BACON'S “NEY' ATUNTIS" 

The Last Straggle of the Feasants.— After the death of 
Sir Thomas More, the conflict betn-een the peasants and 
the possessing classe.s was vigorously waged for a number 
of years. The despairing cry of I lie farming population 
was thus rividly expressed by Robert Crowley, viear, 
printer and archdeacon: 

“The great farmew, graaers, rich butchers, lawyers, 
merchants, gentlemen, lord.s, . . . men who have no name 
because they arc doers of all things where gain is to be 
had . . . they take our houses over our heads, raise our 
rent, leiy great (yea unreasonable) fines, they enclose our 
commons . . . and to go to the cities wo have no hope, 
for we hear that these unsatiable beasts have there all in 
their hands.” 

To this indictment, the lord, accusing the peasants of 
communistic beliefs, replies: 

“The peasant knaves . . . will have no gentlemen, they 
will have all men like themselves, they will have all things 
in common. . , . They ndll appoint what rent we shall 
take for our grounds. They will cast down our parks and 
lay our pastures open. "We will teach them to know their 
betters; and because they would have all common, we will 
leave them nothing,”^ 

In 1549, fourteen years after More’s death, the peasants 
again rose in angrj' though unsuccessful revolt— the last 
such rebellion on a national scale staged in England against 
the emshing of the village communities. 

Communism Loses Caste.— In defending these rebel 

lEobcrt Crowley, Select TTorh (1530), pp. 133-43; quoted in 
Beer, M., History of British Socialism, Tol. I, pp. 44-5. 
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peasants, the churchmen of the day made it clear that 
they had no sympathy with agrarian communism, for com- 
munism was losing caste with the Christian Church. 

Thus Bishop Latimer, in urging leniency for the peas- 
ants, felt it necessary to quote Scripture against the com- 
munist tenets: For “if all things were in common there 
could be no theft and so this commandment ‘Thou shalt 
not steal, ’ were in vain. The laws of the realm make mum 
and tmim, mine and thine. If I have things by those 
laws then I have them. . . . Things are not so common 
that we ought to distribute them to the poor. . . , But 
we ought to help one another.” 

“On the whole,” concludes Beer, “with the rise of 
Protestantism the clear Scriptural text of the Ten Com- 
mandments prevailed over the communistic traditions of 
Primitive Christianity, monastic orders and scholastic Jus 
mturale. . . . Communism lost its sanction in church 
and state, and took refuge with the extreme wing of non- 
conformity, revolutionary rationalism, and working class 
organizations, while .society at large moved toward indi- 
vidualism, whose first manifestation was the Elizabethan 
age— an age of pioneers, men of keen initiative. Its great 
interpreters, Spenser and Shakespeare, were both anti- 
communist and anti-democratic.”^ 

Communist agitation gave place to the movement for 
Poor Law Reform and similar legislation. 

Bacon vs. More. — Then came the accession of Elizabeth, 
the destruction of the Spanish Armada, the triumph of 
the Refomation. Men’s minds turned to science, inven- 
tion, exploration, and industrial production. It was in 
these times that the next great utopian, Francis Bacon, 
philosoplicr and natural sidentist, lived and gave to the 
world— nearly a century after More’s Utopia— at least a 
fragment of his utopia in the New AtlantisJ 

2 Beer, op. cit., p. 46. 

s Francis Bacon, Baron of Verulam, and ranking only second to 
Shakespeare in the intellectual aehimments of the sixteenth century, 
was bom in London in 1561. He was the son of Sir Nicholas Bacon, 
Lord Keeper of the Great Seal, and, like More, was intended for 
the ministry, but actually was educated for the law. He was edu- 
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More, a representative of the Humanist Period of the 
Renaissance, had advocated the recognition of equal social 
rights for all reasoning men, through the return to a primi- 
tive communism. Bacon, on the other hand, a representa- 
tive of the Natural Science Period, believed that the 
salvation of the race and its ultimate perfectibility de- 
pended, not on reform of laws of property, but rather on 
increased productivity brought about by the progress of 
science and its application to human life. And so, in his 
New Atlantis, which described an imaginary island in the 
South Seas, he tells how a wise lawgiver had organized a 
kingdom of happy and prosperous men on the basis of 
applied science. 

Salomon’s House. — The most important institution of 
this South Sea island was not, therefore, the communist 
form of property, but the great college called Salomon’s 
House wherein scientists were eternally engaged in dis- 
covering new scientific truths and principles— “the noblest 
foundation that ever was upon the earth, and the lantern 
of this kingdom.” 

The end of this foundation is “the knowledge of causes 
and the secret motions of things and the enlarging of the 
bounds of human empire, to the effecting of aU things pos- 
sible.”’ Here new metals are artificially made, great 
towers a half mile high aid in the observation of the 
weather and of the ‘fiery meteors; strange new fruits and 

cated at Trinity College, and ultimately became one of MoTe’s Buc* 
cessors as Lord Cliancollor of England. 

Bacon was a strange combination of a philosopher and an unscru- 
pulous politician. !So irregular were many of his activities that he 
was driven from the office of the Lord Chancellorship in 1621 on the 
charge of accepting bribes and other dishonest practices—which 
charges ho admitted. He was fined 40,000 pounds and sentenced to 
life imprisonment, but later released by the king. In disgrace he 
retired to his home in St. Albans, and there devoted himself to 
science and philosophy. The New Atlantis, written in 1622, four 
years before his death, was the product of his final period of study 
and speculation. His writings embraced a wonderfully wide range 
of interests. He was at once historian, logician, philosopher, essay- 
ist. He was conversant with almost every science, and was one of 
the few really great scholars of his times. 

4 See Hcrtzler, op. cit., p. 147; Beer, op. cit., p. 49. 

s Morley, Ideal CommonmaltJis, p. 202. 
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flowers are brought into being; deep caves are dug to be 
used in which men may conserve and regain their health ; 
great lakes of salt and fresh water exist similar to our 
marine laboratories; medicines are discovered with won- 
derful healing qualities which banish diseases and prolong 
life, and an attempt is made to widen the gamut of human 
intelligence through scientific research in every sphere of 
human knowledge. 

These researches are conducted by twelve endowed stu- 
dents who constitute tlie aristocracy of the island. A 
number of these are sent abroad every twelve years to 
observe the progress of science elsewhere. Thus trade with 
foreign lands is maintained “not for gold, silver or jewels, 
nor for silks, nor for spices, nor any other commodity or 
matter; but only for God’s first creature, which was light; 
to have light, I say, in all paits of the world.’’ * 

Marriage and Other Relations.— Bacon did not advo- 
cate communism in property, but “communism in knowl- 
edge.” Unlike More and Plato, he regarded the family as 
the unit of society, and his ^cw AilanHs gave special place 
of honor to the father of large families. He bitterly at- 
tacked the loose marriage relations of the day and urged 
monogamous marriage, faithfully observed, as the ideal of 
any good society. His state was niled by a king, but a 
king ruling through sheer ability. It persistently kept out 
foreign influences, as tending to corrupt the population. 

A Defect. — ^Bacon’s great defect was his refusal to see 
that the development of science, while necessary to any 
ideal society, was not sufiieicnt. For the people of a nation 
must not only produce, but also learn the art of social co- 
operation, and determine how every new invention and 
discover)' may be applied to the broadest possible social 
ends. 'The history of civilization has since shown that 
science may not only be used as a great constructive force, 
but also as a great destroyer, unless guided by a correct 
social philosophy. 

^Ihid., p, 191. 
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CHAPTER VI 


GERMAN AND ITALIAN UTOPIAS 

Andreae's Christianopolis.— Two other utopias appeared 
about the same time as the New Atlantis, one formulated 
by a comparatively obscure German traveler and social 
reformer, Johann Valentin Andrcae, and the other, by an 
Italian monk, philosopher and teacher, Thomas Campa- 
nella. Both these writers followed the communistic visions 
of Plato and More, rather than the more individualistic 
teachings of Francis Bacon. 

Andreae, who offers the more appealing utopia of the 
two, finds himself wrecked upon the shore of an island, 
dominated by the city of Christianopolis,' a clean, orderly 
city of 400 inhabitants, “a republic of workers, living in 
equality, desiring peace, and renouncing riches. The city 
is divided into zones for light and heavy industry. The 
workers consciously strive to apply science to production, 
thus introducing a sort of cfificicncy system. The men arc 
not driven to a work with which they arc unfamiliar, like 
pack animals to their task, but they have been trained 
before in an accurate knowledge of scientific matters.” 

The motto of this new utopia may be summed up in one 
of Andreae’s sayings, “To be wise and to work are not 
incompatible, if there is moderation.” The artisans are 
mostly all educated men. “For that which other people 
think is a characteristic of a few . . . , the inhabitants 
argue, should be attained by all individuals,” 

Communism of Gbristianopolis.— All things produced 
are brought by the workers to a public booth, and every 
workman receives the things he needs for his work during 

1 Andreae, Chiistiawpolis, translated in 1916 by Felix E. Held, 
Oxford University Press. 
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German and Italian Utopias 

the ensuing week. Production is thoroughly organized and 
those in charge “know aliead of time what is to be made, 
in what quantity, and of what form, and they inform the 
mechanics of these items. If the supply of material in 
the work booth is sufficient, the workmen are permitted to 
indulge and give free play to their creative genius. No 
one has any money. . . . And no one can be superior to 
the other in the amount of riches owned, since the ad- 
vantage is rather one of power and genius.” 

Other Institutions. — The hon-scs arc inhabited by couples, 
rather than by patriarchal families, as in More’s Utopia, 
and have ample light and air. There are covered walks in 
the streets, five feet wide, supported by columns twelve 
feet high, to shelter the citizens from the rain — an antici- 
pation of Bellamy’s Looking Backward. The furniture in 
the homes is very simple, so that the household work, per- 
formed by husbands as well as wives, will not be arduous. 
For the people of this city Wieve that “only those per- 
sons arc rich who have all of which they have real need, 
who admit nothing else merely because it is possible to 
have it in abundance.” 

A special effort is made to obtain as teachers the very 
best available material in the community. The government 
is in the hands of a legislature and an c-vocutive, the latter 
consisting of a Minister, Judge and Director of Learning. 
The administrative control of the city is thus delegated to 
representatives of religion, justice and learning. 

Campanella’s City of the Sun.— Of greater renown 
though perhaps of less merit than Andreae’s ideal com- 
monwealth, was Thomas Campanclla’s Uity of the Sm.‘ 

2 Campanclla was liorn in Calabria in t.jfia, seven years after the 
birth of Bacon. 'When but a boy he entered the Dominican order. 
While there ho emphasised the need of studying Nature tlirough her 
own works, not through books. During the Calabrian revolt against 
Spanish rule, Campanella, who was an Italiau patriot, was arrested 
and sent to prison. He was also attaoked by the Spanish Inquisition, 
accused of writing books he had not written, and of holding opinions 
he did not hold. He was subjected to torture seven times; and 
suffered imprisonment for 27 years. The Pope himself interceded 
for him with the King of Spain. 

Following his imprisonment, he went to Eome where he was pro- 
tected by Pope Urban VIII, but was finally compelled to leave that 
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Campanella’s ideal state bears a distinct resemblance to 
those of Plato, More and Andreac. A sea captain of Genoa 
is compelled to go ashore on a far away island, and is led 
to the City of the Sun, which appears resplendent on a 
high hill overlooking an expansive plain. The communism 
in Campanella’s ideal state is absolute— more absolute than 
that of any of his predecessors. Whatever the citizens 
“have, they receive from the community, and the maps- 
trates take care that no one receives more than he deserves. 
Yet nothing necessary is denied to anyone.” ’ 

No Riches or Poverty. — They suffer neither poverty nor 
riches to exist, holding as they do that “grinding poverty 
renders men worthless, cunning, sulky, thievish, insidious, 
vagabonds, liars, false witnesses, etc., and wealth makes 
them insolent, proud, traitors, assumers of what they know 
not, deceivers, boasters, wanting in affection, slanderers, 
etc. . . . With them all the rich and poor together make 
up the community. They arc rich because they want noth- 
ing, poor because they possess nothing; and consequently 
they are not slaves to circumstances, but circumstances 
serve them.”^ 

Nor does communism stifle their incentive to action, as 
“they burn with so great a love for their fatherland as I 
could scarcely have believed possible.” “ 

The Family,— Communism enters even into family re- 
lations, as with the magistrates and soldiers in Plato’s 
Republic. For, argues Campanclla— after observing the 
work of destruction wrought by the great families of Italy 
during his lifetime— was convinced that devotion to the 
state and the desire to increase the prestige of family were 
not compatible. “For when we raise a son to riches and 
dignities, we become either ready to grasp at the property 
of the state, or avaricious, crafty and hypocritical, if any 

ciiy. In Paria^ Piehelieu lieeame his friend. He received a pension 
of three thousand livrea from the King of Prance while the Sorbonne 
vouched for his orthodox/. He died in Paris in 1639 in the Convent 
of the Dominicans at the age of 71. 

3 Morle/, Ideal CornTnonwealthaf pp. 225‘6. 

* Ihid.f p. 238. 

6 Hid., p. 225. 
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one is of slender purse, little strength and mean ancestry. 
But when we have taken away self love, there remains only 
love for the state.” “ 

Honoring the Producer.— The citizens of his ideal city 
honor only those who toil— there is no slave class — and the 
occupations that require the most labor are regarded as 
most praiseworthy.' 

“Therefore they laugh at us in that we consider our 
workmen ignoble, and hold those to be ignoble who have 
mastered no pursuit; but live at case and are so many 
slaves given over to their own pleasure.’’® 

Pour hours a day is the normal work day, for all engage 
in useful labor and no one needs to support another. 

Visual Education. — Campanclla believed in new educa- 
tional methods— methods centuries ahead of his time. He 
would have education presented to the growing youth by 
visual means. And so in the Cily of the Sun he had 
history, geography, mathematics and botany presented pic- 
torially on the seven great walls of the city, in such a way 
that the children could be taught “without toil and as if 
for pleasure.’’* 

Aristocracy of Learning.- The government in Campa- 
nella’s city is in the hands of an aristocracy of learning, 
elected by the people, and the chief of the temporal and 
spiritual affairs of the state must bo informed concerning 
practically every branch of knowledge knowTi to that day. 
So desirous are the people for the propagation of only the 
fit members of the race, that they give almost unbelievable 
powers of eugenic regulation to their magistrates.'* 

While a repetition in many respects of other utopias, 
as has been stated, the City of the Sun was, nevertheless, 
the most comprehensive scheme of social reform proposed 
in Italy since the days of Savonarola, a century before, 
and exerted a considerable influence over the disturbed 
political conditions of the times. 

« Hid., p. 225. « Hid., p. 224. 

f //;«., p. 246. ioJ6ii2., p. 228. 

1 Htd.. p. 22a. 
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CHAPTER Vn 


THROUGH THE SEVENTEENTH CENTURY 

Hobbes and the Social Contract Theory.— Following 
the utopian visions of Bacon, Andrcae and CampaneHa, the 
old agrarian feudalism and communism throughout Europe 
and particularly in England b^an to crumble, and a new 
order began to emerge. English commerce was extended 
to hitherto unknown parts of the world ; cities sprang up 
at every hand, and private property became firmly en- 
trenched.^ 

With their growing power, the possessors of property 
sought to discover a philosophy which would justify the 
existence of private ownersliip and discredit the communist 
position. They formulated a theory known as the “social 
contract theory,” originated by Hugo Grotius (1583-1645) 
and elaborated by Thomas Hobbes (1588-1679). Hobbes’ 
thesis was essentially as follows: Communism, it is true, 
existed in the state of nature. Man. however, soon began 
to develop evil passions and lust for power, and these 
characteristics resulted itt ixTpetual warfare and the sur- 
vival of the strongest and craftiest. The laws of justice, 
of mercy and of modesty, which are nature’s laws, were 
thus nullified. Mankind faced the alternative of seeking 
to preserve its natural liberty, as a consequence suffering 
from destmetive warfare, or, on the other hand, subject- 
ing itself to authority and gaining thereby a security and 

1 Utopias based oa coaimunistic tcaebisgs continued to appear dur- 
ing that period. One was presented in a brief pamphlet, Paradox, 
in which the author portrays the people of Madagascar as the hap- 
piest people on earth, as they had no “inordinate desire for riches, 
which is the root of all mischief— a raging, famishod beast that will 
not be satisfied, a bottomless gulf that cannot be filled.” (4 Para- 
dox, Sari. Mise., Vo!. I, pp. 263-9; quoted in Beer, History of British 
Socialism, Vol. 1, p. 54) 
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peace. . . . Confronted with these alternatives, mankind 
chose authority and peace, because the desire for life and 
for self-preservation is fundamental.® 

After arriving at this decision, the people entered into 
a solemn contract to hand over their authority uncondi- 
tionally to one man or to an assembly of men, and pledged 
themselves to obey the laws of their sovereign. So binding 
was this pledge, according to Hobbes, that, “though a 
monarch, a sovereign, may in his passion pursue aims con- 
trary to the laws of nature, no subject has a right to make 
war on him.” ® 

With this transfer of power, the natural state ended, 
and the artificial state followed, with power over property, 
religion and all the affairs of the commonwealth. “In- 
equality and the law of thine and mine” also arose, that 
is, “the right of a subject to exclude all other subjects 
from the use of things wliich he possesses.”* 

Thus Hobbes tried at one and the same time to defend 
the inviolability of private property and of absolute mon- 
archy. But the England that beheaded King Charles did 
not take kindly to his monarchical arguments. As for his 
theory of social contract, that has long since been exploded 
by social thinkers. 

John Locke and the Labor Theory of Value. — In 

fact Hobbes’ great successor, John Locke (1632-1704), 
refuted this theory completely. In the first place he dis- 
iigi'eed with Hobbes and Grotius in their contention that 
the state of nature was a state of communism. When the 
wild Indian gathered food and prepared it for his own 
use, it became his exclusive possession. This was legiti- 
mate, as the Indian “mixed with it his labor and joined 
to it something that was unquestionably his own.” More- 
over, things in their natural state have little value. Nine 
times their value is added to them through labor. As this 
labor, the creator of value, is a part of the Indian, in 

2 Thomas Hobbes, Leviailian, c. 14. John Selden worked out a 
BOmewhat similar philosophy during these days (Beer, op. oit, p. 54). 

3 Thomas Hobbes, Elmenta of Lw, ed. Toennies, I, c. 14; 11, 
c. 1, et seq.; Beer, op. dt., p. 54. 

* Hobbes, op. dl., c. 15, c. 15. 
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taking the food he was taking only that which was his own. 
Through labor, therefore, one acquires the title to property. 

It follows that so much of land and other property as man 
can work and render useful belongs to him. This was 
acknowledged in the original state of nature. The one dif- 
ference between the natural state and the civil state lies 
in the degree to which man appropriates property to him- 
self. In the original state, he secured only as much as he 
needed. Locke also took issue with Hobbes in his defense 
of absolute monarchy. The labor theorj- of value, which 
he developed, has done yeoman’s work in the socialist 
movement.' 

Revival of Communism in the Struggle against the 
Monarchy. — ^In spite of these broadsides against commun- 
ism and the increasing power of property owners, com- 
munistic ideals were revived with considerable enthusiasm 
in the middle of the scvcntemith century during the bitter 
fight for supremacy between the Monarch and Parliament. 
Many of tlio agitators of the day shifted their argument 
somewhat from that of the older communists. Communism, 
they claimed, did not cease with the Fall of Man, but con- 
tinued even until the Norman Conquest, when the Eng- 
lishman was defeated and the natural state was tum^ 
into a civil state. Thus Gerrard Winstanley, the leader of 
the small band of communist Diggers, pleaded with Oliver 
Cromwell that he east out the “conquerors and recover 
our land and liberties ... for when the Norman power 
had conquered our forefathers he took the free use of our 
English land from them and made them his servants.” ® 

The Diggers’ Utopia.— In his new Law of Righteous- 
ness, Winstanley visualized a utopia in which “there shall 
be no buying and selling of the earth, nor of the fruits 
thereof. ... If any man or family want corn or other 
provisions, they may go to the storehouse and fetch with- 
out money. If they want a horse to ride, they may go 
into the fields in summer or to the common stables in 

5 Seo John Locke, on Civil Government, II, c. 5; Beer, op. dt., 
pp. 56-8. 

eWinstaaley, Law of Freedom (1652), p. Sj Beer, op. oit,, p. 60. 
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winter, and receive one from the keepers, and when the 
journey is performed, bring him back. ... As every one 
works to advance the common stock, so every one shall 
have free use of any commodity in the storehouse for his 
pleasure and comfortable livelihood, without buying or 
selling or restraint from anybody.’”' 

Family life, however, must be private and monogamous 
and “every man’s house, furniture, and the provisions 
■which he fetches from the storeliouscs are proper to him- 
self, likewise the wife to the husband and the husband to 
the wife.’’ ‘ Throughout Winstanley showed a devotion to 
the principle of common ownership equal to that of the 
great Utopians of the past. 

The Diggers, true to their name, soon began their pe- 
culiar propaganda of the deed, by digging up and manuring 
one of the hiUs in Surrey, in order to encourage others to 
‘ ‘ restore the creation to its former condition. ’ ’ The remedy 
for the present situation, they maintained, was to plow 
up the commons, parks and other untillcd lands. When 
others saw the blessings of this method, they would come 
to their comniunities. But their efforts were comparatively 
futile. 

Harrington’s Oceana.— Contemporaneous with the com- 
munistic utopia of the leader of the Diggers, was the politi- 
cal utopia, Oceana, of the gentleman-commoner, James 
Harrington (1611-1677),' with its gospel of republicanism. 


’ From ‘Winstaiilpy, op. oiU, pp. 74*5, quoted in Bcrr, op. cif., pp. 
67-71; cf. Bernstein, v.nd Denwemtie, 1905; Gooch, 

Demeratic Idca/i, 1M98. 

8 Winstanley, op. oit, p. 24. 

0 James Harrington, the son of Sir Sapeotes Harrington, was bom 
in 1611, shortly after the biilili of Milton. He was educated at 
Oxford, and later traveled extensively on the continent, where he 
became a keen student of government, and particularly interested in 
the governments of Holland and the municipality of Venice. It was 
during these studies that he became an advocate of the republican 
foi'm of government. Betuniing to England, he lived the life of a 
student and wrote his Oceana, Following tho downfall of the Com- 
monwealth, he was committed to the Tower of London for holding 
republican opinions, and there be^me desperately ill. Though later 
liberated by Charles II, he never regained his health, and died at 
Westminster at the age of sixty-six. 
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Harrington’s treatise was aimed primarily at the devel- 
opment under Oliver Cromwell of a sound and lasting 
political constitution. 

Industrial vs. Political Control.— Its chief merit lay in 
its clear analysis of the relation of industrial to political 
control. The property owners of society, Harrington con- 
tended, particularly those in possession of land, inevitably 
control the political life of the community. “As is the 
proportion or balance of dominion or property, such is'' 
the nature of the Empire.’’ Where land is owned by one, 
there is monarchy; by a few, there is aristocracy; by the 
people generally, there is a commonwealth. Thus the com- 
monwealth should enact a law' forever “establishing and 
preserving the balance of dominion by such a distribution, 
that no man or number of men, within the compass of a 
few or aristocracy, can come to overpower the whole people 
by the possession of lands.’’” 

Democratic Safeguards.— Thus Harrington was among 
the first to emphasize how completely those who control 
property may expect to control government and polities. 
As safeguards to democracy he urged, among other things, 
the secret ballot, rotation in office and a tw'o chamber 
lepslative system. He undoubtedly stimulated the devel- 
opment of national forms of democracy. He also urged 
compulsory free education as the hope of democracy and 
religious toleration.” 

Peter Chamberlen. Favors Hationaliaation.- Several 
other utopian writers and advanced social reformers ap- 
peared in England from the civil war to the end of the 
seventeenth century. Unique among these was the social 
reformer, Peter Chamberlen, who argued that the wealth 
and strength of all nations was the propertyless workmen, 
who did all of the necessary work for society, made up 
most of the army, and possessed the same right to the 
earth as did the rich. The end of wealth, he asserted, was 
the abolition of poverty. His teachings smacked of those 

M John Toknd’s The Oeeana and Other TVorha of James Earring- 
ton (London, 1737), pp. 39, 40. 

» See Eeitzler, op. nit,, pp. 165-178. 
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of the modem socialist when he urged that poverty could 
only be abolished through the nationalization of the estates 
of the King, the bisliops, the deans, and the delinquents, as 
well as the public ownership and development of the com- 
mons, the wastes, the forests, the mines, and the treasures 
in sea and land, and through taking possession of the 
unearned increments in value in agriculture, trade and 
manufactures. Chamberlen also proposed the establish- 
ment of a national bank, and the cultivation of land on a 
cooperative basis, but with farmers free to work indi- 
vidually if they so desired. The government sliould lilse- 
wise be depended upon to furnish tools and raw materials 
to farmers and handicraftsmen. 

“Let no man say that men were poor,” Chamberlen 
declared, “because they were unworthy. Some of the 
greatest apostles, also Christ and the apostles, were poor. 
Besides, the poor would not be poor, if the rich were 
honest, so as to let the poor have their own; the riches of 
the rich are oftentimes but trophies of their dishonesty, of 
having robbed the poor or cozened the Commonwealth,” “ 

iu Chamberlen, Peter, Poor Man's AivooaU ( 1649 ), p, 12 ; Beer, 
op. cit,, p. 72 . 

A utopia of minor importance was that of Samuel Eartlib, a 
German refugee from Poland, who wrote in 1641 a description of 
the Kingdom of Maearia, somewhat after the fashion of More’s 
Utopia. No man in this imaginary government could hold more 
land than he could improve, while one-twentieth of the estate of 
each reverted to the state at his death. 

The cooperative ideal was also emphasized by Peter Cornelius van 
Zurik-Zee of Plockhoy, a far less revolutionary writer than Cham- 
berlen, in his pamphlet. The Way to Make the Poor in These and 
other Nations Happy (1669). He declared that cooperative produc- 
tion and housckoe]iing and buying was far cheaper than private 
enterprise and would deercase the cost of necessities. He urged the 
organization of "Little Commonwealths” to carry out his schemes. 

Much less millennial in its aspect was tlic scheme of social reform 
advocated by John Sellers (1655-1725), a member of the Society 
of Friends, and perhaps the most representativo social reformer of 
that period. Boilers advocated the establishment by the rich— who 
would secure a fair rate of interest — of a series of cooperative agri- 
cultural colonies for the poor. Each colony was to contain about 
.100 persons able to perform all of the necessary work around the 
farm. Cooperative workshops for arts and crafts were to he estab- 
lished in all industrial centers. As these ventures w-mild eliminate 
competitive wastes, a remunerative rate of interest would be ensured 
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Nor were men poor, he continued, because they were idle. 
If this were so, then it were a reason why rich men were 
not rich, since “Edel” man (gentleman) is idle-man. The 
poor have been accused of insolence. But there is no 
greater incitement to insolence than poverty face to face 
with flaunting wealth. The new order would lead to love 
of country, obedience to law and stability of government. 
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to the stockholders. Life in these colonies would be communistic 
after the example of primitire Christianity. 

Bellers anticipates Robert Owen and John Gray by his advocacy 
of labor time as the standard of value. The rich cannot live, Bellers 
maintained, but by tlie lalrar of others. As labor was the support 
of the rich, tho rich should see that the poor worked under the most 
advantageous conditions, both from the standpoint of increamng 
weaith production and of eievatiug the condition of the poor. 

There were other social writers who would not raise a finger for 
the elevation of the poor, such, for instance, as Bernard Mandeville, 
who, in his Fable of the Bees, maintained that in “a free nation, 
where slaves ate not allowed, the surest wealth consists in a multi- 
tude of laboring poor , . . ignorant as well as poor.” (Mandeville, 
Fable of the Bees, etc., edition 1724, pp. 328 and 280; Beer, op. eit., 
p. 77.) 



CHAPTER VIII 


THE PBENCH UTOPIAN SOCIALISTS 

A Product of the French Revolution.— With the com- 
ing of the eighteenth century, our scene shifts from Eng- 
land to France, for here lived the majority of the great 
utopian socialists of the eighteenth and the beginning of 
the nineteenth centurj'. 

The French utopian socialists were a product of the 
forces that led to the French Revolution and its aftermath. 
The long reign of Louis XIV (1643-1715), with its un- 
ceasing wars of conquest, its profligate court, its burden- 
some system of taxation, its bankrupt finances, its weakened 
economic sj’stcm, and its impoverished peasantry, had 
caused bitter ressentment against the monarchical system. 
Resentment increased under the rule of Louis’ dissolute 
successor, Louis XV (171.')-1774), and was voiced by many 
Frenchmen, notably Voltaire and Rousseau. Voltaire 
(1694^1778) expressed his sjunpathy for the poor, but 
relied, for social salvation, on freedom of thought and indi- 
vidual self-culture, rather than on revolutionary change. 
Jean Jacques Rousseau (1712-1778) followed with his 
criticism of the palliatives of the intelligentsia, and his 
advocacy of the total aMition of the reigning order. Pri- 
vate property, he contended, was jilundcr, and the Golden 
Age could be brought about only by its abolition and a 
return to nature. 

These writings exerted a potent influence on the revolu- 
tionary movement of the day, and gave encouragement to 
those who would sweep away rather than patch up mon- 
archical institutions, The sentiment for the overthrow of 
French monarchy was increased by the stand of the ruling 
house against all reform measures. It was intensified by 
54 
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the American revolution. That which America had done, 
the Frenchmen should do. The belief in the need of 
revolutionary change was also constantly encouraged by 
growing commercial and industrial interests of the time 
desirous of wresting political power from the aristocracy. 
These were joined by the peasants and city workers, whose 
misery was extreme, and who were led to believe that an 
upheaval would mean for them liberty, equality, fraternity. 

Disillusionment of the Bevolution, — The revolution 
came. The bourgeoisie wielded the power formerly pos- 
sessed by the titled classes. Men were made equal before 
the law, but the relation of property liad not changed, and 
when the common man began to ask what the revolution 
had meant to him, he discovered that the chief causes of 
economic and social equality remained. The peasants and 
city workers ■were still the bui’dcn bearers of society. The 
lot of many had been made worse rather than better by 
the development of machine production, witli its accom- 
panying long hours, its low wages and unemployment. 
Those conditions caused extreme pessimism on the part of 
many idealists. They tuimcd the attention of others to 
constructive methods whereby equality, freedom and 
brotherhood might become a reality. Among the latter 
group were the socialist Utopians. 

The Utopian Socialists Appear.— These writers and 
prophets differ in many ways from one another. Some 
pictured a future condition of society in which the state 
would regulate in detail both industrial activity and indi- 
vidual behavior. Others pinned their faith to a system of 
free and voluntary cooperation. All tried, however, to 
visualize an industrial society wherein equality of economic 
opportunity would prevail, and wherein no man would bo 
able to live off the labor of his fellows. In general they 
believed with their predecessors that the institution of 
private property was brought about by a contract made 
in remote ages after the disappearance of the natural state 
and its communistic system of property. However, they 
argued, this social contract may be altered at any time by 
the individual membew of society. It should be altered 
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in such a manner that men — ^who arc by nature good — shall 
be freed from vicious institutions and be permitted to 
develop according to the laws of nature. Their next quest 
was: What social organization can be devised which will 
give nature's forces full play? It wms in answer to this 
question that they elaborated their utopias which differed 
so widely in concept from each other. 

In working out their utopias they worried but little as 
to whether the great industrial forces at work in society 
would permit of the contemplated change. They scarcely 
thought in terms of social evolution. All that was neces- 
sary to do, the majority of them believed, was to present 
a plan for social salvation, begin to experiment on a small 
scale, interest powerful men in its development, and extend 
it to the masses. .Such trifles as the state of industry and 
the preparedness of the masses disturbed them not at aU. 

Babeup 

k Stormy Life.— The first of the school of utopian 
socialists, and an extreme product of the revolutionarj' 
period, is Francis Noel Babeuf (1764-1797). Babeuf rep- 
resented the old communist conception of absolute equality 
rather than the .socialist ideal of equal opportunity. He 
was one of the stormy petrels of the Bevolution. Following 
a short career as a land surveyor and administrator of the 
Department of the Seine, he entered the revolutionary 
movement and founded The TrSnme of the People, prob- 
ably the first communist newspaper ever published. Ho 
launched violent attacks therein against the institutions of 
civilized society, and in particular opposed those who had 
terminated the Reign of Teri-or, For these activities he 
was arrested and imprisoned. On his release, he formed 
a secret organization with the object of overthrowing the 
Directory and of introducing the communist millennium. 
Considerable success attended his efforts, and, in April, 
1796, it was said that 17,000 men were prepared to join 
the insurrection. One of the inner circle, however, in- 
formed on the "Equals,” as they called themselves, and 
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Babeuf was again arrested, and was subsequently sent to 
the guillotine (1797). 

His Philosophy of Equality.— The theoretical basis of 
Babeuf 's eommunism was drawn largely from Morelly's 
Code de la Nature} His philosophy is succinctly expressed 
in the dictum: “The aim of society is the happiness of 
all, and happiness consists in equality.” “Nature,” hia 
followers asserted, in the first article of the official deciara' 
tion of rights of the secret committee, “has given to every 
man an equal right in the enjoj'znent of all goods.” ® All 
wrongs, oppressions and wars have their origin in man’s 
disobedience to this natural law. 

Gradual Nationalization.— Babeuf, however, did not 
hope to bring about this state of absolute equality at once. 
It was to be established gradually. First, all the property 
of corporations and institutions would be nationalized. 
That of individuals would next be nationalized, on the 

1 Abbo Jloi’elly, born about 1720, was the one writer of his time 
who did not content himself with criticizing the old society, but who 
formulated a schcnio fov a new order. Man, according to Morelly, 
is naturally good and naturally recognized the claims of othera 

thus arises as a result not of the nature of man but of tbe malad* 
juBtment of social forces. The remedy, therefore, is to be found in 
the eradication of those in^ltntions wliich pen'ert human nature. 
The one institntioii which, more than any other, causes human misery 
is the institution of private property. The inroads of private prop- 
erty upon tlie primitive communiKm of the race which are responsible 
for the evil and disorder of the times. 

Morelly thus urged in hia woA of fiction, Code de la Natwe, the 
common ownerahip of pfoduetiv’c goods, private ownersliip being 
retained only in those things rpsei^'cd for immediate use. Under the 
ideal society, there would be no idlers. Each would labor for the^ 
community according to his ability, and share according to his’ 
needs." {Code de la Xaturr, pp. 153-4; Guthrie, iSoctnh'sm lefore 
the FrenicJt Sevolution, p. 26fi.) Xor would any man shirk labor if 
it were made attractive. To fit man for this state, Morelly urged 
compulsory education, and a training in industrial arts. A unique 
plank in his piugram was Iiis insistence that every man attaining his 
majority should bo comjiclled to mniTy and that only those above 
forty years of age should be oUowcd to become celibates. “Festivals 
of marriage" should be instituted as an encouragement to the mar- 
riage state. Pleasure he conceived to be the end of human aspirations. 
All the human passions he i-egarded as essentially good. 

2 gee “Manifesto of tlie Equals^" in Peybaud’s itUides sur les 
Itefomateurs, etc., 185G, Vol. II, pp. 423453. 
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death of each, for there was to be no inheritance. By the 
end of fifty years, all property would be in the hands of 
the nation. Production would then be carried on under 
officers elected by popular vote. These officers would de- 
termine the needs of individuals and divide the products 
of industrj' among the workers. They would receive the 
same reward as the ordinary workers, and rotation in 
office would prevent them from becoming intrenched in a 
position of power. 

Further Details.— The countr}-, under Babeuf’s utopia, 
would be divided into various regions, and. on orders of 
the government, workers would go from one region to 
another as required. The surplus produets of a more 
prosperous region would likewise be sent to those districts 
in need. Only citizens perfonning labor considered useful 
by the government could exercise any political rights, a 
provision not dissimilar to tliat after^vards adopted by the 
Eussian Soviet Republic. 

Teaching would bo regarded as useful only if undertaken 
by one who had declared his adherence to the principles 
of the community. Literaturo and fine arts would not be 
included in the category of useful occupations. All must 
eat alike, be dressed alike— allowances being made only 
for sex and age— and be educated in the practical sciences. 
Chiidren were to be taken from their parents at an eariy 
age, brought up together and taught the principles of 
communism, so as to prevent the growth of inequality. 

Conclusion.— While all of Babcuf’s proposals cannot 
be dismissed as impracticable, the modern idealist will find 
his utopia on the whole cheerless and uninteresting, a fit- 
ting product of the age of terror and materiaiism through 
which its propo.ser was then passing, and in which he piaj'ed 
so active a part.^ 

3 For a more extensive aecovmt of Babenf’e life and works see 
Ernest Belfort Bax on The Last Episode of the Frevch EevoluHon 
(Boston, 1911); sec also Ely’s French and German Socialism, Ch. II 
(N. Y., 188.^) ; nistoirc de la Conspiration pear L'EgaliU ^ dite de 
Babeuf, 2 Vols. (Brussels, 1828). 
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Cabet 

Cabet’s Career.— Babeuf was one of the two Frenchmen 
included under the general title of utopian socialists who 
aligned themselves definitel}' on the side of absolute equal- 
ity. The second of this school, and a man of far greater 
idealism and poetic imagination than Babeuf, is Etienne 
Cabet. 

Cabet was born in 1788, during the revolutionary period, 
received a good education, became a lawyer, was appointed 
in his early thirties attorney general of Corsica, which 
position he soon lost because of his opposition to the gov- 
ernment, and was shortly afterwards elected a member of 
the Chamber of Deputies. Subsequently he became editor 
of Le Popiilairc, a journal of moderate communist prin- 
ciples, and was condemned to tn-o years’ imprisonment for 
an article appearing in this journal criticizing the king. 
He escaped, however, to England, and while there became 
acquainted with Sir Thomas ilorc’s Utopia. It was from 
this book that he drew the inspiration which resulted in 
the writing of his .social romance. The Voyage to Icaria. 

Icaria,— In this book, Cabet employs the familiar device 
of conversing with a traveler who had visited an ideal 
land. The traveler in this case was Lord William Caris- 
dall, who had come across a second Promised Land, an 
Eden, an Elysium, a new terrestrial Paradise, Icaria, a 
land where peace and wisdom, joy and happiness were 
universal. Lord William kept a journal of his observa- 
tions in this Elysium. 

According to the journal, Icaria is a well organized 
industrial machine on a national scale. The country is 
divided into a hundred provinces and each province into 
ten communes. The capital cities are in the center of each 
district. Everything is symmetrical and follows the deci- 
mal system. The city of Icaria contains straight and wide 
streets and beautiful gardens. Each block has precisely 
fifteen houses, all of uniform size and construction. The 
city sees to it that the citizens are supplied with every 
sanitary convenience. Dust is collected by elaborate ma- 
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chines, and the sidewalks are roofed over with glass to 
protect the citizens against the rain. 

Each citizen arises early for a six o'clock breakfast pre- 
pared according to scientific standards. The hours of work 
are seven in the summer and less in winter. The state 
owns all of the large industries, sees to the cultivation of 
the land, to the building of the houses and to all other 
phases of production and divides the product of industry 
equally among the workers. The inhabitants choose the 
officers, but these officers are given much power, and dur- 
ing their term of office, there is something akin to a dic- 
tatorship of technicians. 

Every man, alas, has to wear the same kind of clothes, 
and all w'omcn and children arc dressed alike, although 
variety is allowed in colors. Marriage is monogamous, a 
preliminar}' courtship of six months being provided for. 
Education begins at fire, and is continued until eighteen 
for boys and seventeen for girls. Thereafter both sexes 
are put to the work for which they are best fitted. All 
can retire at 65 years of age. Women arc held in high 
esteem. There are no newspapers and no way of crystal- 
lizing public sentiment, but there is the right of submitting 
proposals to public assemblies. Art and literature are 
encouraged, although books must be submitted to the state 
for approval before publication. 

On the whole, while more idealistic than Babeuf’s pro- 
posals, the utopia pictured by Cabet presents the same 
restrictions upon freedom of personal action and the .same 
monotonous uniformity which arc so deadening to initia- 
tive and so contrary to the modern socialist conception of 
a future state. 

Means of EeaJization.— Cabet felt that a state similar 
to Icaria was in the realm of possibility, indeed, that it 
could be realized by society m the space of fifty years. 
In its realization, however, the teacher, not the soldier, 
would serve as the instrument. A beginning could be made 
by passing minimum wage laws, training the children in 
the doctrines of communism, and progressively taxing the 
rich and letting the poor go free. 
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He believed, furthemore, that the establishment of a 
sample colony in some undeveloped region would help to 
convince doubting Thomases of the virtue of his scheme. 
He secured a grant of land in Texas, started his band of 
followers there, but, with the development of yellow fever, 
transferred his colony to Nauvoo, Illinois, where some 1500 
Icarians gathered. But Cabet was not a born leader. He 
dreamt of what he could do with 500,000, and failed to 
get his 1500 to work in harmony. Dissension finally broke 
up the colony. Some of the branches continued for years, 
but had no great significance, and the people of his day 
failed to see his vision and follow it. 

Saint-Simon 

His Youth We now leave Babeuf and Cabet for Saint- 

Simon. We find in him a utopian whose aim was the de- 
velopment of a social system wherein man would be re- 
warded according to his deeds, and where equal opportunity 
rather than a mechanical equality would prevail. 

Comte Henri de Saint-Simon was a personality unique 
in the history of social reformers. Ho was bom in Paris 
in 1760, a younger brother in a noble family which traced 
its ancestry from Charlemagne. After losing an inheri- 
tance yielding an income of 500,000 francs, through a quar- 
rel between his father and the Duke of Saint-Simon, he 
writes : “I have lost the fortune and the titles of the Duke 
of Saint-Simon, but I have inherited his passion for glory.” 
That he might not forget the glorious destiny in store for 
him, he commanded his valet to awake him every morning 
with the words, “Arise, Mon.sicur le Comte, you have grand 
deeds to perform.” 

At nineteen he went to America, took part in the Amer- 
ican Revolution, received official recognition for his gallant 
conduct in the siege of Yorktown, and ivas made colonel 
of a regiment on his return to Prance at the age of twenty- 
three. Military affairs, however, interested him but little 
and ho soon resigned his post. He observed that he was 
far more interested in the political than in the military 
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side of the American Kevolntion, and that he had set be- 
fore him in America the task of studying “the movements 
of the human mind, in order that I might then labor for 
the perfection of civilization. From that time forward I 
devoted myself to that work without reserve ; to it, I con- 
secrated my entire life.” ■* 

In the French Sevolution.— During the French Ecvolu- 
tion, he took the side of the Bevolutionista, became the 
president of a local commime, and proclaimed his inten- 
tion to renounce the title of count, since he held the title 
of “citizen” in far higher esteem. Ilis designation 
“eomte,” however, placed him under suspicion, and led 
to his imprisonment for eleven months as a dangerous 
citizen. Saint-Simon declared that his ancc.stor Charle- 
magne appeared to him while in prison and said: “Since 
the world has existed, no family has enjoyed the honor of 
producing a hero and a philosopher of first rank ; this suc- 
cess has been reserved for my house. My son, thy success 
as a philosopher will equal mine as a wariior and politi- 
cian.” 

Becomes Student and Author.— On his release he en- 
gaged in land speculation, accumulated a moderate fortune, 
devoted himself to study. During this time he formulated 
the concept of a science of sciences, from which Auguste 
Comte derived his idea of developing a universal science. 
Later he thought it necessary to add a training in experi- 
ence to his training in theory, and undertook, with un- 
fortunate results to himself, to live every kind of life from 
that of wealthy entertainer to that of profligate and 
pauper. 

lie began his career as author and social reformer in 
1803, at the age of forty-three, and to it devoted his ener- 
gies until his death in 182.5. Ilis money gone, his health 
broken, Saint-Simon suffered much during these days. 
He was sustained by his belief in the future of the race. 
“The golden age of humanity,” he said, "is not behind 
us ; it is to come, and will be found in the perfection of 

< See Lettres it un Amoricain, deaxieme Lettio in Hs L’Iniiisirie 
m Disemswms PoUtiqm, Morales, et Pkilosophiqaes, Vol. 11, pp. 13-4 
(Paris, 1817), quoted in Ely, op. cit., p. 55. 
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the social order. Our fathers have not seen it; our chil- 
dren will one day behold it. It is our duty to prepare 
the way for them.” 

For a while he eked out an existence by working as 
copyist at $200 a year. He copied nine hours a day and 
weakened his health by his attempt, during hours that 
should have been given to sleep, to work out a soeial sys- 
tem. His former valet then came to his aid, but died in 
1810. Saint-Simon continued with his labors, wrote two 
works, and appealed to scientists and other prominent men 
to aid in their publication. “I am djdng of starvation,” 
he writes. "For fifteen daj’S I eat only bread and drink 
water; I work without a fire and I have sold everything 
except my garments to cover the expense of the copies. 
It is a passion for science and the public good, it is a 
desire of discovering the means of terminating in a peace- 
ful manner the dreadful crisis in which I find the entire 
European society engaged, that has caused me to fall into 
this condition of distress; therefore, it is withoitt blushing 
that I am able to confess my misery and demand assistance 
to enable me to continue my work.” 

His appeal met with small response, but was cherished 
afterwards by his disciples as indicative of the sacrifice 
made by their master for the common good. Later he 
received a small annuity from his family. 

Just before his death, he completed his three principal 
works, the Industrial System, the Catechism, of Industry 
and the New Christianity, the last being the most cele- 
brated. TiU his death he retained faith in the quick con- 
summation of his plans. On his deatlibed he bade his 
followers, Auguste Comte among them: “Remember that 
to accomplish grand deeds you must he enthusiastic. All 
my life is comprised in this one thought ; to guarantee to 
aE men the freest development of their faculties.” He 
told of his plans for the projected publication, Le Pro- 
duchur, and declared that forty-eight hours after the 
appearance of the second issue the party of labor would 
be formed. “The future is ours.”® 

eEeybaud, op. dt., Vol. I, pp. 83-4; quoted in Ely, op. cit., p. 61. 
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Urges Union of Knowledge and Industry.— The sub- 
stance of Saint-Simon's contentions in his various worts 
may be expressed as follows: The world is in need of some 
authority which will rule the inner life of man. The 
Catholic Church provided that authority up to the Middle 
Ages and the beginning of the Keformation, but its influ- 
ence is waning and no agency has as yet taken its place. 
The present age is an age of destructive criticism. Its chief 
forces are producing disintegration, as is shown by the 
French Eevolution. This period was necessary, as old 
obstacles to progress had to be cleared away. The time is 
now ripe, how’ever, for constructive plans, for a new social 
system based on universal association. 

A transition to this system can be brought about only 
through an advance in knowledge accompanied by a devel- 
opment from the feudal and theological to the industrial 
and scientific system. In the past, industry and warfare 
were united. In the society of tomorrow war must be elimi- 
nated. In the past, belief and faith wore all potent. In 
the future this must be supplanted by knowledge, and 
industry and knowledge must unite to govern the world. 

Peace and Cooperation.— In bringing about this mar- 
riage between knowledge and industry, the thinkers in 
society should first of all see that peace was guaranteed. 
In earlier times, the Catholic Church was able to act as 
mediator between nations. The hope today is a European 
parliament composed of real leaders whose function it is 
to arbitrate. 

In the second place, there should be a united effort to 
establish universal association, which would guarantee labor 
for all, and would see to it that labor was rewarded ac- 
cording to its merits. A corollary to guaranteed work is 
that all should labor. The idler is a parasite, whether he 
is a rich idler or a poor beggar, and cannot be tolerated, 
for he eats that which others have produced, and is thus 
no better than a thief. 

Dependence on Persuasion.- The future society should 
not practise the asceticism of early Christianity. The 
flesh is not evil. Both flesh and spirit should be united 
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in an harmonious development. Keform should be brought 
about by persuasion, by the written and spoken word, not 
by means of violcnee. 

To inaugurate Ihi.s new order, Saint-Simon, during most 
of his life, appealed to the classes, rather than to the 
masses, and even urged Louis to help in the trans- 
formation. He believed that the new state should be under 
the spiritual direction of the men of science. In his last 
dal’s, however, he looked forward to the organization of 
labor as a means to his new order. 

The New Christianity. — The Bible of Saint-Simonism 
is the New ChristianiUj. In it the author held that God 
had founded the church, and that the fathers of the church 
should be honored. The only valid Christian principle, 
however, had been peivcrted, and this the new order would 
restore. “In the New Christianity,” he declared, “all 
morality will be derived immediately from this principle: 
men ought to regard each other as brothers. This prin- 
ciple, which belongs to primitive Christianity, will receive 
a glorification, and in its new form will read: Religion 
must aid society in its chief purpose, wliich is the most 
rapid improvement in the lot of the poor.”' 

The followers of Saint-Simon were led to their socialistic 
conclusions by observing the discrepancy between merit 
and reward under the present economic system. The few 
were surfeited with riches, while the many, who worked 
ceaselessly, lived in poverty. 

Socialist Proposals.— Thcii’ practical proposals included 
the transfer of industry from private to public ownership ; 
the retention of private property in consumption of goods, 
and the insistence that each shall labor according to his 
capacity and receive a reward according to services ren- 
dered. 

Production, under their proposed plan, would be organ- 
ized in somewhat the same way as the army is adminis- 
tered, with a gradation of authority and of ranks. The 
directing authorities would decide the value of the service 
of each to society and the reward which each should receive. 

» Quoted iu Ely, op. oit, p. 66. 
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The Saint-Simonians did not, however, make elear how 
these officers would be selected. The assumption seemed 
to be that the wise and the good would naturally gravitate 
to the top, voluntarily assume the positions for which their 
respective capacities fitted them, and that there would be 
no opposition to such an arrangement. Inheritance would 
be abolished, for it would interfere with the principle of 
reward according to merit. Their aim was, then, a co- 
operative commonwealth, ruled bureaucratically by an 
aristocracy of science. Their proposals for public owner- 
ship and their insistence on reward according to merit 
distinctly anticipated modem socialistic principles. On 
the other hand, their dependence on the cla.sses rather than 
the masses to bring about the change and their plans for 
the bureaucratic administration of industry without proper 
democratic safeguards were greatly at variance with the 
ideals of the modem movement. dr; 7 

Followers of Saint-Simon Deny a Communist Philos- 
ophy.— The philosophy of Saint-Simon and his followers 
was admirably summed up in their brochure published in 
1830 replying to an attack on them, in the Chamber of 
Deputies, on the alleged ground of advocating community 
of goods and of wives: 

Yes, without doubt the Saint-SimoniaDs profess peculiar views 
regarding property and the future of women. . . . But these are 
very different from those ascribed to them. The system of com- 
munity of goods means a division among all the members of 
society, either of the means of production or of the fruits of the 
toil of all. 

The Saint-Simonians reject this equal division of property, 
which would constitute in their eyes a more reprehensible act of 
violence than the present unequal division, which was effected in 
the first place by the force of arms, by conquest. 

For they believe in the natural inequality of men, and regard 
thi.s inequality as the very basis of association, as tbe indispen- 
sable condition of social order. 

They reject tbe system of community of goods, for this would 
be a manifest violation of the first of all the moral laws which 
it is their mission to teach— uis., that in the future each one 
should rank according to his capacity and be rewarded according 
to his works. 

But in virtue of this law they demand the abolition of all 
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privileges of birth, without exception, and consequently the de- 
struction of inheritance, the chief of these privileges, which today 
comprehends all the others, and the effect of which is to leave 
to chance the distribution of social privileges among a small 
number, and to condemn the most numerous class to privation, 
to ignorance, to misery. 

They demand that land, capital, and all the instruments of 
labor should become common property, to be so managed that 
each one’s portion should correspond to his capacity and his 
reward to his labors. . . . Christianity has releas^ woman from 
servitude but has condemned her to religious, political and civil 
inferiority. The Saint-Simonians have announced her emanci- 
pation, hut they have not abolished the sacred law of marriage, 
proclaimed by Christianity. On tho contrary, they give a new 
sanctity to this law. 

Like the Christians, they demand that one man should be united 
to one woman, but they teach that the wife ought to be the equal 
of the husband, and that, in accordance with the particular grace 
given to her sex by God, she ought to be associated with him in 
the triple function of temple, state, and family, in such a manner 
that the social individual which has hitherto been man alone 
should hereafter he man and woman.’ 

The Followers of Saint-Simon.—The new faith gained 
a number of distinguished adherents, among them Buehez, 
president of the Constituent Assembly of 1830, DeLesseps, 
the famous engineer, and noted professors, writers, econo- 
mists, lawyers, bankers and members of other professions. 
The Boole Polytechnique, with its engineers, was the strong- 
hold of this new order. 

At first the fortunes of this group were placed largely 
in the hands of Enfantin, a strange leader of men, com- 
bining a spirit of vanity and a delight in fantastic dress 
and ceremonies, with noble and generous sentiments, self- 
confidence and unusual enthusiasm and magnetic force. 
Of his influence upon his followers. Booth states: “He 
ruled despotically over their lives and thoughts; he in- 
duced them ... to lead an asectic life ; he withdrew them 
from refined society, and forced them to share in the 
coarsest toil ; he compelled them to undergo the humilia- 
tion of public confessions, and he received from them the 
reverence accorded to a divine teacher.’’® 

V See Beybaud, op. cit, Vol. I, pp. lOS-7. 

« Booth, A. J., Saint-Simon and Saint-Simoniam (London, 1871), 
pp. 102-3. 
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The Sacred College of Apostles.— Under Ms leadership, 
the Saint-Simonians established a “Sacred College of Apos- 
tles” consisting of six of their leaders, and a subordinate 
order of less influential members. They formed missions 
in various French cities and even abroad. Their mem- 
bers delivered numerous lectures, and they published a 
number of journals. They dressed in blue costumes, light 
blue being reserved for their leaders, royal blue for the 
lowest ranks. At times they wore a waistcoat which it 
was difficult for them to take oif without the assistance of 
others. This symbolized man’s dependence on his brother. 

The Schism. — Soon, however, Enfantin began to depart 
from his master’s teachings in regard to love and marriage. 
His belief in the rightness of the impulses of the flesh led 
him first to advocate divorce and then practically a doc- 
trine of free-lovc. A violent controversj' followed this 
departure from the faith, and, in 1831, after many all- 
night debates, during which some of his followers were 
borne from the room unconscious, the society divided, and 
Hazard, his co-leader, and many others— including all of 
the women— left the Enfantin faction. 

Enfantin appealed to a priestess to come forward and 
occupy the seat left vacant beside his by Hazard, as only 
in that way could a perfect priesthood be formed. Though 
there were many applicants for this position, the right 
person, however, did not apply, and the perfect priesthood 
was not effected. 

Enfantin’s Retreat. — Enfantin .and those who remained 
loyal to him thereupon decided to retire from the world 
and to live a life of a.scctieim Some forty or fifty of 
them moved to the leader’s home at licnilmontant, where 
they performed all of their own work, as a religious duty— 
for the employment of seirants was abhorrent to them. They 
continued their intellectual development by taking courses 
in astronomy, geology, physical geography, music and civil 
engineering. Some of the teachers were men and women 
of rare eminence. 

External persecution, intellectual differences and finan- 
cial difficulties finally led to the breaking up of this “mon- 
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asterj’.'’ The faith continued to prosper for a number of 
years, however, and the Saint-Simonians made a number 
of expeditions abroad to promote their faith and to serve 
mankind. Enfantin headed one expedition to Egypt) 
where he was a potent influence in ur^ng the building of 
the Suez Canal. David, the opera composer, delighted the 
Alexandrians with concerts, while Barrault, orator, fasci- 
nated them with his lectures. Enfantin on returning to 
France was appointed director of the Lyons Railway and 
became a wealthy man. He kept his faith, but took the 
position that the school had done its work and that the 
philosophy w'as slowly leavening the mass. ■ 

The Influence of Saint-Simon.— In estimating his influ- 
ence upon the future of the social movement, Booth main- 
tains that Saint-Simon was a pioneer in noting the separa- 
tion of the classes, in emphasizing the importance of labor 
and property in the development of man, in calling atten- 
tion to the evil inheritance, and in representing social 
reform as the tnic function of government. “Saint-Simon- 
ism is the first expression of the proletariat. ’ ’ Undoubtedly 
its ideas exerted a profound influence on the later socialist 
movement. 

Fourier 

Fourier and Saint-Simon.— The teachings of Saint- 
Simon found their complement in many ways in those of 
a contemporaiy French utopian, Charles Fourier (1772- 
1837). The contrast between these two social philosophers 
was marked. Saint-Simon was a descendant of the nobil- 
ity ; Fourier, of the common people. Saint-Simon sought 
to find in history a clue to a new social order; Fourier 
withdrew within himself and sought deductively to discover 
the laws of progress. Saint-Simon presented a bold outline 
of a new social state which he hoped that society would 
adopt en masse. Fourier worked out in minute detail a 
social order for small communities and sought to demon- 
strate through experiments on a small scale the practical 
nature of his theories. Moreover, he based his system on 
logic and science rather than on feeling and impulse. 
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Fourier’s life.— Fourier had a much less spectacular 
career than his fellow utopian. He was I’om as Besangon 
in 1772, the son of a cloth merchant. He distinguished 
himself as a student, entered hmsiness, became a traveling 
salesman, and invested a small inheritance in cotton but 
lost it completely during the Siege of Lyons, He was 
arrested and faced with the guillotine, joined the army on 
his release and subsequently returned to business life and 
to his career as a reformer. 'Wliile a boy of five, young 
Fourier was severely punished by his father for telling 
a customer the truth about an article in his father's shop. 
At nineteen, while working for a business house at Mar- 
seilles, he was commissioned to throw overboard a quantity 
of rice which his employer had kept for speculative pur- 
poses, until it spoilt. Prices were high, owing to a famine, 
and the rice had been witliheld from the market for fear 
of a .sharp decline in prices. These two instances of dis- 
honesty and of waste in industry— instances which, Fourier 
believed, tjTiified widespread evils in the industrial system 
—made an indelible impression on his mind, and ultimately 
counted heavily in turning the attention of the young 
merchant to the working out of a saner industrial order. 

Career as Reformer.— In 1808 Fourier published his 
first volume on social problems, but received practically 
no encouragement for his schemes for some five years. It 
must be said, however, that the chief support he craved 
was not that of the impecunious mass, but of the wealthy 
few who might subsidize some of his social experiments. 
Once he announced publicly that he would be at home 
every day at a certain hour to await any philanthropist 
who felt disposed to give Mm a million francs for the 
development of a colony based on Fourieristic principles. 
For twelve years thereafter he was at home every day, 
punctually at noon awaiting the generous stranger, but, 
alas, no millionaire appeared. Most of the Saint-Simonians 
regarded his proposals with contempt. 

During his life he tried but one experiment to test the 
value of his ideas. A member of the Chamber of Depu- 
ties offered him an estate at Versailles. It was occupied 
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by his converts, but Tailed, after a few years, from 
mismanagement. Thus he died without having witnessed 
any practical steps taken toward the realization of his 
dream. lie had acquired, however, the warm support of a 
number of disciples. Ilis life throughout showed a rare 
devotion to his convictions, honesty, integrity and self- 
sacrifice. 

Fourier’s Imaginings.— In connection with his social 
theories, Fourier developed the strangest and crudest kind 
of world ])hilosoi)hy.“ In his Theory of Universal Unity, 
he stated, for instance, that the earth was just passing out 
of its infancy, and that, on its adoption of Fourier’s plan 
of association, it would enter upon a millennium of seventy 
thousand glorious years when the lions would become the 
servants of man, and draw men’s carriages in a single day 
from one end of France to another; when whales would 
pull their vessels across the waters, and sea water would 
taste like a delicious beverage. Then would come an age 
of decline and a fourth brief era of dotage. 

His Law of Attraction.— But this and other theories are 
not a ncccs.sai 7 part of Fourier’s social concepts, though 
incorporated in the same work. The heart of Fourier’s 
doctrine is the belief in the all-pen-ading power of attrac- 
tion. There is an ever present power in the world that 
draws men together in united action. Obstacles have hith- 
erto been placed in the way of this law of attraction and, 
as a result, men have been led into anti-social paths. 'When 
these obstacles arc removed, univcml harmony will pre- 
vail, and the wealth of mankind will be increased many 
fold, for men will then love to labor, and the wastes of 
the present chaotic system will be eliminated. 

The quest must be made for a social organization which 
will give free play to our pas.sions, so that they may com- 
bine harmoniously. There are twelve of these passions: 
(1) the five senses; (2) the four “group passions” of 
friendship, love, the family feeling (familism) and ambi- 

oHia three most important works were the Theory of the Four 
Movements and the General Destinies (1808) ; The Theory of Uni- 
versal Unity (1822) and The New Industrial and Social World 
(1829). 
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tion, and (3) the three distributive passions — which in- 
clude the passions for planning, for change, and for unity. 
All twelve combine into one supreme passion of love for 
others, united in society. 

The Phalanx,— Obviously our present society does not 
lead to harmonious combination of these. There is here 
nothing but disharmony. Harmony can, however, be found 
if men and women come together into communities or 
phalanxes, from 400 to 2000 strong, in combinations of 
suitable numbers. In each phalanx all of the inhabitants 
should occupy a great central building, called a phalan- 
stery — not unlike some of our modem apartment hotels 
The industry should be largely agricultural. Citizens in 
this community should unite in groups according to their 
tastes, which are determined by the character of their 
“passions.” There are the small units of from seven to 
nine, called a “series,” and the larger units, known as 
“groups.” Each group undertakes to do a specific kind 
of work such as the earing for fruit trees, while a scries 
in that group may take charge of the apple tree section 
of the work. Individuals may join any scries or group as 
desired, and change from group to group at their will. 
They naturally choose those units whose work and tastes 
are congenial. Ordinarily one task gets somewhat monot- 
onous at the end of a couple of hours, and the workers 
are then at liberty to change their occupation to a more 
pleasing one. Owing to the joy that the members of the 
phalanx get out of their work under these conditions, and 
to the healthy rivalr)' for quick and efficient results which 
naturally develops between the groups, tlic product of these 
workers will be far greater than at present. Labor here 
is relieved of the necessity of supporting soldiers, police- 
men, criminals and lawyers, who are no longer needed in 
a society based on harmony. Nor will it have to build 
hundreds of separate houses equipped with separate stoves 
and maintaining separate kitchens. For the workers oc- 
cupy apartments in the well equipped phalanstery, have 
their food prepared in one great kitchen, and dine in a 
common hall. They also have central stables and central 
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■warehouses for the storing of their food. Under these 
conditions, Fourier held, productivity will increase four- 
fold or possibly fivefold, while a man will produce enough 
from his eighteenth to his twenty-eighth birthday to live 
in leisure and comfort during the remainder of his life. 

Distribution of Product,— Fourier was far less thor- 
oughgoing in his demand for the abolition of unearned 
income than was Saint-Simon or are modern socialists. 
From the product of industry, a sum is set aside for each 
member of the community. The surplus remaining is di- 
vided in a somewhat curious way bet-ween labor, capital 
and talent. Five-twelfths of this surplus goes to labor, 
four-twelfths to capital, and the remaining three-twelfths 
to talent. Thus the motto of Saint-Simon is modified into j 
the formula : from each according to his capacity and to 
each according to his labor, capital and talent. 

Fourier diridod labor info three classes — ^necessary labor, 
useful labor and agreeable labor. The first received the 
highest rewal'd, the last, the smallest, as it implied the least 
sacrifice. 

Govemment.— Though there seems to be but little need 
of govemment under this system, officers are elected, the 
head of a phalanx being called an unarch, and the chief 
of the world phalanxes, an omniarch. The latter is to have 
headquarters at Constantinople. 

The Family. — ^Different gradations in society would nec- 
essarily remain, although Fourier believed that under his 
system the rich and powerful would be so filled with the 
spirit of cooperation that their presence would bring no 
disharmony. The communal life would be such, he con- 
tended, that every narrow affection in the family would be 
eliminated, and it would find its o-wn interest in that of 
all. The Fourieristic philosophy rather implied that the 
family and marriage would gradually tend to disappear. 

His MUlennium Imminent.— Fourier was for peace and 
against violence. He believed that one honest experiment 
in communal living according to the principles he laid 
down would be sufficient to convince the world of the cor- 
rectness of his views. The millennium, he felt, would dawn 
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within the space of ten years. Why, then, the need of a 
violent revolution? So near did this good time seem that 
Fourier urged his followei-s not to put their money into 
real estate, as a Fourieristie advance would cause it to 
lose value! IIow many times since then have loaders of 
socialist and communist thought made similar predictions I 

Fourier’s Contributions. — Though Fourier’s philosophy 
was fantastic at many points, he nevertheless did valuable 
service in calling attention to the wastes in the modern 
economic sj'stem, the uuneee.ssary hard.ships of labor, and 
the need for devising some system which would make work 
pleasanter than it was in the France of his day. He also 
emphasized the value of machinery in doing the work of 
the world. Ills writings had considerable influence on 
factory laws and sanitaiy reforms. 

Fourieristie Experiments.— Following Fourier’s death, 
many men of wealth and ability came to his standard, 
including some of the disgruntled followers of Saint-Sim- 
onism. His disciples finally formed The Society for the 
Propagation and Realization of the Theory of Fourier. 
Several communities were started along the lines he laid 
down. All of the French experiments in pure Fourierism 
failed, although one or more communities, founded by man- 
ufacturers in accordance with Fourier’s idea of a phalan- 
stery for the workers, which took good care to ignore many 
of his more fanstatie suggestions, succeeded.” 

In 1840, the Fourierist teachings were brought to 
America, and many of them secured the enthusiastic sup- 
port of a brilliant group of thinkers, including Albert 
Brisbane, Horace Greeley, Charles A. Dana and others. 
Some thirty-four experiments were tried, but all failed for 
various reasons. That at Brook Farm in Massachusetts 
was the most famous.*' Through these writer's and experi- 
ments Fourierism, however, contributed its share to the 
social thinking of the new world. 

n> Godin, Solvtions Socialcs, Paris, 1871, p. 529. 

11 Sec Noyes, Hwtory of Amcruxm Socialism, Ch. XI. 
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Louis Blanc and His Social Workshops 

life of Blapiic. — The first ntopian socialist to attempt to 
use the political machinery of his own time to put his 
ideas into operation was Louis Blanc (1813-1882). Blanc 
was the first also to appeal to the workers rather than the 
privileged classes to effect the social transformation, and 
was in a sense a connecting link between the older Utopians 
and tlie Marxian socialists. He was utopian in that he 
felt that the impossible of his generation could in that 
generation become a reality. 

Blanc was bom in Madrid, Spain, where his father had 
been sent by Louis Bonaparte as Inspector General of 
Finance. He passed his early j'ears in Corsica, the home 
of his mother, .studied in the College of Rodez, and con- 
tinued his studies in Paris, earning part of his expenses 
by copying and teaching. After several years of editorial 
work, he founded, at the age of twenty-six, the Revue du 
Progm, which became the organ of the advanced demo- 
crats of his time. It was in this paper that his most 
important socialistic work. Organisation’ du Travail, ap- 
peared serially in 1840. 

During the ensuing years he wrote excellent histories of 
the years 1830 to 1840, and of the French Revolution. He 
became a prominent member of the Provisional Govern- 
ment of 1848. As such, he demanded that the government 
guarantee work to everyone unable to obtain it else- 
where,” and that it create a Ministry of Labor and Prog- 
ress. He was afterwards forced to leave the country on 
account of alleged connection with an insurrectionary 
movement and resided in England as a correspondent until 
the overthrow of Napoleon III in 1870. In 1871, on re- 
turning to France, he was elected to the National Assembly 
as a member of the extreme left, but, during the rising 
of the Commune of Paris, lost popularity with the revolu- 
tionists by opposing the insurrection. He even supported 

I* Tor description of this mensure see John Stuart MilPa essay. 
The French Sevolution, of 1S4S, md Iti Assailants, Disseitation and 
Discussions (Am. Bd.), Yol. 11, pp. 54-8. 
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the 1872 law against the International Workingmen’s As- 
sociation. Blanc died in 1882, and was voted a state 
funeral by the Chamber of Deputies. He possessed a bril- 
liant pen, and was noted for his simple, generous and 
lovable disposition and for his fine integrity. 

Development of Personality the Highest Aim.— Blanc 
was at one with many of his predecessors in emphasizing 
that human happiness and human development should be 
the goal of social effort. By development Blanc meant 
that everyone should have the requisite means for his 
highest mental, moral and physical growth and that each 
individual should have an opportunity to develop a well- 
rounded personality. How can society guarantee this sort 
of opportunity! It is not now guaranteed. The present 
competitive system means Idlum onmiim contra omnes 
(war of aU against all). It pits every man against his 
brother. It renders man “the sole and exclusive judge of 
that which surrounds him, gives him an exalted sentiment 
of his rights without indicating to him his duties, aban- 
dons him to his own powers, and proclaims laissez faire 
as the only nde of govcniment.’’” The result is want 
and misery. Society must be transformed into a more 
brotherly system, modeled after the human body, which 
is the work of Ood. All men should be regarded as com- 
mon members of one great family, and government should 
be based on common consent. 

The Social Workshop.— The first step in reaching the 
ideal society is to contrive some means whereby everyone 
shall be guaranteed work. This can bc.st be attained 
through the erection of social workshops by the state, 
“destined to replace gradually and without shock indi- 
vidual workshops.” ” The poor cannot at present produce 
commodities without the capitalist because they do not own 
tools and machines necessary in production. These instru- 
ments should be furnished by the state, which would thus 
become the banker of the poor. The state should lend to 

u Qnoted from Louis Blaac, ly H. Baudrillart in Pullieintcs Mod- 
ernes (Paris, 1863), p. 308, 

I ‘Blanc, Orffanisatton dit Travail, 9th Edition, p. 13. 
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the workshops credit without interest, pass laws regulating 
their conduct and see that they are administered for the 
common good. During the first year it should select the 
administrators on the basis of ability, but after that the 
workers, who wiU have become better acquainted with each 
other, should have the power of selection. Thus the prin- 
ciple of workers’ control would be established. Money for 
this venture should be secured by the state from general 
taxation and from revenues derived from the railways — 
which must become pubhc propert}- — and from such other 
public undertakings as mines, banks and insurance enter- 
prises. 

The workshops should be united into a great federation, 
and form an insurance company to cover the losses of any 
individual workshop, a part of the profits of each concern 
being set apart for an insurance fund. Capitalists should 
be welcome in these shops. They should be paid interest 
on their capital investment, and receive a wage for their 
labor. Private workshops should not be forced to join the 
federation, but inability to compete against these enter- 
prises would probably lead sooner or later to a merger. 
With the disappearance of these private concerns the so- 
cialistic state would come into being. Such a state would 
assuredly be conducive to the best interests of the rich 
as well as the poor, for who can gain any contentment from 
an order, like the present, in which so many are doomed to 
lives of misery ! 

Service According to Capacity. — ^Blanc is not a believer 
in the equality of talents. He realizes that great differ- 
ences exist in the powers and abilities of men. In the 
development of social hidustry the ideal to be attained is 
the placement of each individual in such a position that 
he may be able fully to use his capacities. However, he 
should not use them for his own aggrandizement or for the 
exploitation of others. For God gave them to man as a 
measure of his obligation to society. “They are but the 
supreme indication of that which each one owes to the 
society of which he is a member. ... If you are twice 
as strong as your neighbor it is a proof that nature has 
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destined you to bear a double burden. If your intelligence 
is superior, it is a sign that your mission is to scatter about 
you more light. Weakness is a creditor of strength ; igno- 
rance of learning. The more a man can, the more he 
ought; ” and this is the meaning of those beautiful words 
of the gospel : ‘Whosoever will be chief among you let him 
be your servant.’ Whence the axiom, Prom every one 
according to his faculties; that is one’s DUTY.” 

Seward According to Needs Man then should give 

according to his capacity. What should he receive! The 
Saint-Simonians declared, as we have stated, that the re- 
ward of labor should be commensurate with the work per- 
formed. Fourier would make a division among labor, 
capital and talent. Babeuf believed in absolute equality. 
Louis Blanc, however, rcicctcd all of these formulae. They 
did not come up to a sufficiently high moral standard. The 
formula of the Saint-Simonians, he believed, would con- 
demn the weak to extinction, and would give too great a 
handicap over their fellows to those who through no merit 
of their own, were bom with superior ability. 

Louis Blanc coined another formula: ‘‘Prom each ac- 
cording to his ability, to each according to his needs.” 
Each one should have that which he finds necessary to the 
development of his capabilities, limited of course by the 
ability of society to supply these needs. 

“All men are not equal in physical force, in intelligence; 
all have not the same tastes, the same inclinations, the same 
aptitudes, any more than they have the same visage or the 
same figure; ... but each one should be placed in a 
condition to derive the greatest possible advantage from 
his faculties, in so far as this can be done with due regard 
to others, and to satisfy as completely as possible, without 
injuring others, the needs which nature has given him. 
Thus there is no health or vigor in the human body unless 
each member receives that which is able to preserve it 
from pain and to enable it to accomplish properly its 

IS ' ‘ We then that arc strong ought to bear the infirmities of the 
weak.” Bom. XV :1, 

le Blanc, Hiitoire de la Sevolutioiu de 184S, Vol. I, pp. 147-8. 
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peculiar function. Equality, then, is only proportionality, 
and it exists in a true manner only when each one in 
accordance with the law written in some shape in his 
organization by God himself, produces according to his 
faculties and comumes according to his wants.” Thus 
Blanc contributes an ideal of distinct merit in the sphere of 
distributive justice. 

Misery the Great Materialistio Force.— Blanc, in de- 
fending his plan to guarantee employment and gradually 
to usher in a new order, resented the charge that his pro- 
posal was a materialistic one. He claimed that, on the 
contrary, it was laying the foundation for a nobler spir- 
itual order, by eliminating the materialistic influence of 
misery. “Misery,” he declared, “restrains the intelligence 
of man in darkness, in confining education within shame- 
ful limits. Misery counsels always the sacrifice of per- 
sonal dignity and almost always demands it. Misery places 
him whose character is independent in a position of de- 
pendence, so as to conceal a new torment in a virtue and 
to change into gall what there is of nobility in his blood. 
If misery creates long suffering, it engenders also crime. 
... It makes slaves ; it makes of the greater part thieves, 
assassins and prostitutes.”’* 

Goveniment Organizes Sham Workshops.— While the 
complete socialist state which he pictured could be brought 
about only gradually, Blanc felt that a start, through the 
establishment of a number of national workshops, could 
be made immediately. So, as member of the Provisional 
Government in 1848, he put forward this idea with great 
insistence. This was opposed by a majority of the poli- 
ticians of the day, but they felt that some pretense at 
trying his scheme should be made in order to stop public 
clamor. Everything, however, they promised themselves, 
should be done to ensure failure. To make failure doubly 
sure, Emile Thomas, one of Blanc’s worst enemies, was 
placed in charge. In appointing Thomas to his office, the 
Minister of Public Works wrote him that the experiment 

IT Blanc, Otgamsaiion Am Iravailf p. 72. 

M p. 4. 
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could not have anything hut good results, ‘'because it 
would demonstrate to the laborer's the emptiness and false- 
ness of these inapplicable theories and cause them to per- 
ceive the disastrous consequenees flowing therefrom for 
themselves, and would so discredit Louis Blanc in their 
eyes that he should forever cease to bo a danger.'”* 

Under these conditions, the workshops of necessity had 
but a short existence, and during that time their achieve- 
ments were greatly misrepresented. Thus all hopes of an 
immediate start toward production for service vanished. 
Blanc’s social principles, however, have had an important 
influence in later social thinking. In particular they have 
had their share in inspiring a number of recent experi- 
ments with ])ublio work with a view to alleviate the unem- 
ployed situation. 


Pboudhon 

Place of Proudhon.— The last French revolutionary 
writer' of this period is Pierr'c-Joscph Proudhon (1809- 
1865).*" He is difficult to classify. His frorrtal attack on 
private projicrty — the most direct made up to his time by 
any revolutiorrist— and his condemnation of the class of 
private proprictoi'.s, put him in the rarrks of militarrt revo- 
lutionists, and men and women of all schools of thought 
have for generations drawn inspiration from his teachings. 
His hitter dcmrnciatiorr of all government and authority, 
and his ridicule of the fantastic utopian plans of Ms 
predecessors, seem to place him squarely, however, outside 
the school of utojiiarr sociali.sts arrd conrrarurist.s, and into 
the ranks of airarchists. Ort the other hand, his belief in 
absolute eciuality smacks di.stinctly of the communist phi- 
losophy, arrd it is indeed dorrhtful whether sirch equality 
as Prondhoir advocates could be carried out except under 
a pretty thoroughgoing authority armed with drastic 
power of interference in the affairs of men. It may be 

w Quoted in Ely, op. cit., p. 113 ; Lorejis von Stein, III, S. 292 ; 
E. Thomas, Jlistoire des Ateliers Nationavr. 

20 For a (lomiilote oilitifiii of Piwidhoirs works, see Sahitc-BeuTe, 
P. J. Froiidhon, tSa Fie et Sa Corregpondancs (Paris, 1875). 
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added that his concrete plan for initiating his sj'stem of 
free association appeared so utopian to the people of his 
day that it received hut 2 out of 693 votes in the Assembly 
of 1848. 

His life. — ^Proudhon was born in Besan^on, the birth- 
place of Fourier, thirty-seven years after the birth of the 
great advocate of the phalanx form of human association. 
His parents were poor, and yonng Proudhon earned his 
way through school by taking care of cows, acting as a 
waiter in restaurants, and at similar occupations. At 
school ho earned numerous award.s, and the story goes that 
he would arrive home loaded with prizes to find no dinner 
awaiting him. At nineteen, he was obliged to leave col- 
lege and became a printer, but continued his education, 
absorbing particularly the contents of volumes on theology 
printed by Ids firm. Subsofiucntly he received a pension 
of 1500 francs from the Academie do Bcsan?on, given to 
promising students in the field of literature and science. 

In his letter to a distinguished literary man at that time, 
he complained that no one, in congratulating him on his 
honor, had come to him and .said; “Proudhon, you ought 
before everything else to devote yourself to the cause of 
the poor, to the enfranchisement of the little ones, to the 
instruction of the people. You will perhaps be an abomi- 
nation to the rich and powerful; pursue your way as a 
reformer regardless of persecutions, of calumny, of sorrow, 
and of death itself,” (hi the other hand, all had felici- 
tated him on the ground that he was almost certain to 
“obtain honors equal to those which the Jouffroys, the 
Ponillets, have obtained, and perhaps . . . ewn greater.” “ 

In 1840, following a course of study in political economy, 
he wrote his famous linnk, Qii'cHt-cr qur hi Fropriete? 
("What is Property?”). It is a pioneer work attempting to 
prove the iniquity of private property per se; it expounds 
the doctrine of labor time as a measure of value — a doc- 
trine which subsequently did such sendee in the socialist 
movement — and provides a philosophic background for the 
anarchist movement. 

21 Ely, op. cit., pp 126-7, quoted from Sainto-Eeuvo, op. «f. 
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Six years later he published his Systlme des Contra- 
dictions Economiques on PhUosophie de la Miske, in which 
he criticized socialist and communist theories, but failed 
to formulate a constructive philosophy. 

He took no part in the involution of February, 1848, 
contending that, as all forms of government were bad, it 
did not matter which faction triumphed. When the politi- 
cal revolution had passed, he was elected by a large major- 
ity to the Constituent Assembly of the Department of the 
Seine, and urged his scheme for so organizing the credit 
of the country that aU would be furnished with the instru- 
ments of production — a plan which, as has been stated, 
was defeated by an overwhelming vote of 691 to 2. He 
then tried to develop the plan without state aid, and 
organized a private bank for that purpose, but, as he was 
able to raise only seventeen thousand francs out of the five 
million needed, the bank failed within a few weeks. Later 
Proudhon sen'ed three years in prison for breaking a cen- 
sorship law, and, on his release, was again sentenced to a 
prison term for attacking the church. He escaped to Bel- 
gium, however, and returned to Prance in 1860, five years 
before his death. 

Proudhon, while extreme in many of his statements, and 
without mercy for his intellectual opponents, was the soul 
of sincerity. He lived a life of simplicity and of self- 
sacrifice. He was devoted to his family, and often rebuked 
some of the early Utopians for their immorality. As the 
years went on, his early bitterness against individuals soft- 
ened somewhat. “Perhaps I was sometimes wrong,” he 
wrote in his letter to his pensioners at Besangon, “in con- 
founding in my indignation persons and things; at present 
I only know how to despise and complain. In order to 
cease to hate, it is only necessary for me to understand.” ” 

“Liberty, Equality, Fraternity." — In approaching the 
social problem, Proudhon sought to discover the science of 
society based on liberty, equality, fraternity. A perfect 
state, founded on these principles, he felt, could not be 
brought about overnight. The belief advanced by some of 

22 Preface to Prouflhon, Qv’eit-ce gue la FroyniUi, p. 5. 
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the utopian writers that society could be forced to adopt a 
ready-made scheme of social reform, he regarded as “the 
most accursed lie that could be offered to mankind.” 

Urges a National Bank.— Proudhon distinguished be- 
tween the ultimate goal and the transition to that goal. 
As a step in bringing about his ideal society, he urged the 
organization of a great national bank from which the 
workers would he able to obtain the instruments of labor 
without price. The bank would issue paper money in the 
form of checks in exchange for commodities deposited 
therein. These checks would purchase anything else the 
production of which cost the same labor. The capital for the 
establishment of this bank was to be secured from taxation 
on property and a progressive tax on the salaries of gov- 
ernment officials. The bank would organize branches in 
all parts of Prance, and would furnish gratuitous credit 
to all comers. 

Interest, Proudhon contended, had a tendency to fall. 
Its normal rate was zero. With the assistance of the bank, 
its rate would actually become zero. It was then inevitable 
that rents and profits likewise would cease. As each one 
might obtain the instruments of labor from the National 
Bank without price, no one would pay interest to a private 
capitalist for their use. The laborer would receive all that 
he earned and the products he bought would cost him no 
more than they were worth. All men would be associated 
with one another on terms of equality. This was the high- 
est form of association. 

His Aim Anarchy.— Proudhon’s ultimate society would 
possess several characteristics. In the first place, it would 
be devoid of government, for, he believed, “the highest 
perfection is found in the union of order and anarchy.” 
The control of man by man is oppression. "Anarchy — 
the absence of master or sovereign — such is the form of 
government which we approach every day, and our in- 
veterate habit of taking man for a guide and his will for 
law makes us regard it as a heap of disorder and an ex- 
pression of chaos. . . . 

“No one is king. . . . Every question of internal politics 
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ought to be solved according to the data of the Depart- 
ment of Statistics; every question of international politics 
is a question of international statistics. The science of 
government belongs of right to one of the sections of the 
Academy of Sciences, of which the perpetual secretary 
necessarily becomes the first minister ; and since every citi- 
zen may address a memoire to the Academy, every citizen 
is a legislator ; but as the opinion of no one counts except 
insofar as it is demonstrated to be true, no one can sub- 
stitute his will for reason — no one is king.” 

“Property is Theft.” — ^In the second place, Proudhon’s 
ideal society would contain no private property, which he 
regarded as theft. Economists try to justify the existence 
of private property on two grounds, first, that of occu- 
pation; second, that of labor. It we analyze both these 
argument.s, wo find that neither of them proves its ease. 
According to the so-eaUed occupation theory, that which 
belongs to no one becomes the pi'operty of him who takes 
possession of it. This theory thus makes private owner- 
ship depend on nothing more nor less than the accident 
of birth. Your posscs.sion.s' depend on the number of people 
in a country, the e.xtent of that country and the time of 
your arrival on the scene. Late comer’s, according to this 
tlieory, have no rights. The theory also defeats itself. It 
assrrmes that at one time ]iropcrty was licld in common, 
for, if property occupied at one time belonged to no one, 
it must have belonged to society-at-large. But it is foUy 
to think tliat all of society would or could renounce title 
to their common possession. Therefore, in taking it from 
the community, the occupier must have committed theft. 

The second argument of the ecorromists is that the basis 
of private property is labor. But in answer to this con- 
tention, it may be said that that only is mine which I 
produce. The earth is mine only so long as I cultivate it. 
The moment another labors thereon, it becomes his private 
property. “Again, labor presupposes the instruments of 
labor, and where is one to obtain these in a system of 
private, personal property, provided one does not already 

astLi/iif’, rnwpJftf<i, Vol I, pp. 214-17. 
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Itosscss them? The theory of labor demands the abolition 
of property, in order that ever 3 'one may have free access 
to the soil and to the instruments of labor.’’ ** 

Labor Theory of Value.— Not only is property theft, 
but the proprietor is a thief. This conclusion Proudhon 
arrived at as a result of his labor theory of value. The 
worth of goods, he maintained, was measured by the time 
and labor put into their production. If a capitalist or 
landlord added ten per cent, to the cost thereof, the goods 
were thus made to cost more than they were worth, and 
the proprietor thus became a robber. 

Favored Private Possession ^^Yhilc Proudhon con- 

demned private property, he was not opposed to private 
possession, providing it was sceureJ by labor. But one 
should not rob another by charging for the use of the 
instruments of labor, by e-vaeting rent, profit, or interest. 
In his emphasis on private poasession, he opposed com- 
munism where the community was “proprietor not only 
of goods, but of persons and \\ill.s’’ and where labor, whidi 
ought to be a condition impo.sed by nature, became “a 
human command, and thereby odious.” 

He took issue with communists on the ground that their 
system would lead to the oppression of the strong by the 
weak. His aim was not primarily to bring to men equality 
of compensation, but equality of means for producing 
wealth. And yet, where each one possessed the instru- 
ments of labor, he seemed to be of the opinion that each 
would labor equally, and that the products, being measured 
by labor time, would be equal in value. Furthermore, he 
opposed giving higher remuneration to superior brains, 
providing society had contributed to the worker the means 
of doing his work. On this point he observed : 

“When the astronomer produces obseiwations, the poet 
verses, the savant experiences, they consume instruments, 
books, travels, ete. ; now, if society provides for this con- 
sumption, what other propoi-tionalily of honors can the 
astronomer, the savant, the poet demand ? Let us conclude, 
then, that in ciiuality, and in equality, alone, the adage of 

21 Quotation of Ely, op. «t., p. 130. 
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Saint-Simon, ‘to eaeh one according to his capacity, to 
each capacity according to its works,’ finds its full and 
complete application.”*' 

Proudhon also, ignoring the teachings of heredity, looked 
forward to a time in which "the present inequality in the 
talent and capacity of men would be reduced to an inap- 
preciable minimum.”" 

Are Anarchy and Equality Consistent?— In advocating 
both anarchy and absolute eqnality, Proudhon confronted 
himself with a dilemma and failed to answer it. Suppose 
that each cultivated the fields as he wished under Proud- 
hon’s non-authoritarian system, without any outside inter- 
ference, "Can anyone suppose,” asks Professor Ely, “. . . 
that all would derive the same products from the same 
instruments f , . . What is to prevent my accumulating 
labor receipts if my production exceeds my consumption! 
Or shall the state or some outside body prevent my taking 
more than I consume from the magazines or banks, what- 
ever they are called! If .so, do we not have all the inter- 
ference and control of the hated community? It is thus 
seen that Proudhon is inconsistent as well as paradoxi- 
cal.”” 

Summary.— A social organization without government, 
without private property, without inequality, was therefore 
negatively Proudhon’s ideal Of positive, constructive ele- 
ments his philosophy contained but few. He did not think 
that any one was capable of working out a future state 
in any detail. He believed primarily in enunciating gen- 
eral principles, and in trying to apply those principles to 
concrete steps. He was an intense believer in liberty, in 
equality. He did not show us how each of these principles 
could be worked out systematically without interfering 
with the other. But his ideal of free association, his deare 
to pve scope to the development of human personality are 
as a breath of fresh air in contrast to the myriad of state 
regulations of individual conduct which many of the pic- 
tured utopias imply. 

ss Proudhon, Qu’est-ee q^e la Fibpnitl, p. 157. 

M Quoted in Kiikup, Hiatory of SodaiUm, p. 55. 

« Ely, op. eit,, p. 140. 
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After Proudhon the scone in revolutionary thinking and 
action shifts from Prance to other parts of the world, and 
it is some time before the French socialist or communist 
movement contributes anything of note to the world's 
revolutionary thinking. 
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CHAPTER IX 


THE FORERUNNERS OF ROBERT OWEN 

btroduction.— As we have seen in the preceding chap- 
ter, it was revohtionarj’ Prance of the late eighteenth and 
the early nineteenth centuries that produced the greatest 
of the utopian socialists. Prance, however, was not alone 
in contributing to this important school of social thought. 
England followed with Robert Owen as its most conspicu- 
ous, example. 

But between the end of the seventeenth century, where 
we left England earlier in our book, and the da)'s of Robert 
Owen, many men of fine social idealism and far-reaching 
social vision appeared in England, and added their con- 
tributions to the communist and socialist philosophies of 
their day. This was inevitable. Por it must not be for- 
gotten that while Prance was pas.smg through its spec- 
tacular and bloody revolutionary period, a revolution of 
even greater importance to social life— the great Industrial 
Revolution— had been going on steadily, relentlessly, 
grimly, in the British Isles. 

Controversy Between Natural and Civil Law Continues. 

—The England of the eighteenth century necessarily in- 
herited much from the social philosophies of the preceding 
centuries. Among other things it became the heir to the 
controversy regarding the relative advantages of the state 
of nature and the state of civil law. This, in the nature 
of the ease, carried with it the discussion of communism 
t)S. individualism. 

Pope, Reconoilor,— One of the first to oppose conmiunist 
Conceptions was the poet Alexander Pope (1678-1744) . In 
his Essay on Man (1734), Pope tried to reconcile the two 
states of society and to sliow that the unrestrained char- 
acter of man’s nature made an ordered society under civil 
88 
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law a necessity. Man, he declared, should take a lesson 
from the auts, “how those in common all their wealth be- 
stow, and anarchy without confusion know. ’ ’ They learned 

Order is heaven’s first Ian ; and this confessed, 

Some are, and must be, greater than the rest. 

More rich, more wise.* 

Edmund Burke.— Edmund Burke (1729-1799), thor^ 
oughly alarmed at the growing discontent of his period,' 
also entered the lists of combatants against communism. 
In his Vindication of Natural Society (1756), which was 
supposedly written by Lord Bolingbroke, an upholder of 
the natural state, Burke attempts, through his superb 
irony, to demonstrate the absurdity of the arguments ad- 
vanced in behalf of the natural state and the communist 
form of society, and to bring home to social reformers that 
their agitation was bound to lead to revolution. But he 
presented the indictment which was then being brought 
against the society of the day with such force and incisivc- 
ness that the book produced a mo.st disturbing effect on 
many conservatives of the time. ' 

Blaokstone and Adam Smith.— Other noted opponents 
of the natural state were the great legal authority, William 
Blackstone (1723-1780), and the clas.sical economist, Adam 
Smith (1723-1790), Blackstone, presupposing a primitive' 
communism, declared that private property was demanded 
to guard individuals in their peace and security. The 
economist. Smith, though holding that, “in the original 
state of things . , . the whole produce of labor belongs 
to the laborer,” took the position that the improvements 
in production stimulated by private ownership sufficiently 
justified its existence. It libewi'sc justified the guardian 
of such ownership— the civil government.' 

Wallace, Forenumer of Malthus.— While distinguished 
economists, statesmen and lawyers were calling attention 
to the virtues of private property, moralists were busy 

1 Pope, Eitsay on Man (1734), Epistle 3, c. 4*6; Epistle 4, c. 2. 

2 Adam Smith; Wealth of Bk. 5, Ch. I, Pt. II. 
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pointing out its iniquities. One of these was Robert Wal- 
lace, the progressive preacher of the royal ehapel of Edin- 
burgh. In his Various Aspects, Wallace drew a strong 
indictment against private property, on the ground that 
it rendered great numbers of poor the slaves and the beasts 
of burden of the rich; that, on the one hand, it led to 
overwork, and, on the other, to idleness, and that it did 
nothing to advance morality. These evils, he maintained, 
could only be remedied by the abolition of private prop- 
erty. 

However, it must be admitted that there were a number 
of obstacles to the attainment of a communist state. The 
powerful minority would oppose any radical change, and 
only in time of revolution could men be lifted to a state 
of enthusiasm and a spirit of sacrifice sufficiently great to 
bring about the transition. Or a new order would have 
to be introduced by means of small, successful communistic 
experiments led by men of exceptional ability and demon- 
strating the truths of communism. But the chief obstacles 
to a communist state would be the problem of over-popula- 
tion. Under communism, men would incur no inconveni- 
ences in bringing up large families. The main check to 
the growth of population in the past would thus be thrown 
aside, and the population would then press so hard on the 
means of subsistence as to produce again a state of pov- 
erty. In this argument Wallace laid the foundation for 
the Malthusian doctrine, a doctrine which was utilized ex- 
tensively by the conservative forces of the country. 

Archbishop Faley Gives a Parable,-— More vigorous than 
Wallace in his criticism of individualism was Archbishop 
William Paley (1743-1805). In his picturesque indictment 
of the immorality of private property, the archbishop de- 
clared: 

“If you should see a flock of pigeons in a field: and if 
(instead of each picking where and what it hked, taking 
just as much as it wanted, and no more) you should see 
ninety-nine of them gathering all they got into one heap, 
reserving nothing for themselves but the chaff and the 
refuse, keeping this heap for one, and that the weakest. 
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perhaps worst, pigeon of the flock; sitting round and look- 
ing on all the winter, whilst this one was devouring and 
throwing about and msting it; and if one pigeon more 
hardy or hungry than the rest touched a grain of the 
hoard, all the others instantly ilj'ing upon it and tearing 
it to pieces ; if you should sec this, you would see nothing 
more than what is every day practised and established 
among men.”^ 

He agreed, however, with Adam Smith that private 
ownership possessed certain counteracting advantages, 
among them the increase of productivity, and improve- 
ment in the conveniences of life. 

The Musttial Revolution Blackens England.— Arch- 
bishop Paley was the last outstanding social thinker in 
England who wrote in terms of the conditions before the 
industrial revolution. While the noted clergyman was set- 
ting forth the misery of the British people, great and 
impressive changes were taking place as a result of the 
sig^cant inventions of the period 1760 onward. Factor- 
ies were springing up in every part of England, and wealth 
was accumulating “beyond all credibility,” . . . "and 
there,” as Wordsworth puts it, 

Where not a habitation stood before, 

Abodes of men invgnlarly massed 

Like trees in forests — spread through spacious tracts. 

On which the smoke of unremitting fires 
Hangs permanent, and plentiful as wreaths 
Of vapor glittering in the morning sun.* 

Until 1806 wages were high and employment plentiful. 
Then came unemployment and deterioration in the condi- 
tion of labor. To adjust society to the great changes in 
the economic structure, “peace, watchfulness and social 
reform were necessary, instead of which came war, repres- 
sion of the discontented elements, suspension of the Habeas 
Corpus Act, high treason trials, indiscriminate poor relief, 

3 Paley, William, Moral and Political Philosophy, 1785, Book 3, 
Pt. I, Chs. 1-4. 

< Wordsworth, ExcuTsion, Bk, 8. 
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and Malthus’ population theory as a salve to the agitated 
conscience of the nation.”* 

Muence of Locke and Bentham.— The industrial revo- 
lution and its immediate aftermath inevitably gave rise to 
a group of socialist and communist thinkers. Some of them 
based their radical conclusions on the philosophic premises 
laid down by Locke in his treatise On Civil Government. 
Others argued from the premises laid down by Bentham. 
Locke, declared his socialistic followers, showed that com- 
mon possession was natural. Prom this it follows that 
private property is unnatural, and should be abolished. 
Loeke stated that labor was the title to property or wealth. 
If this he so, all deductions from the produce of labor in 
the form of rent, interest and profit are contrary to natural 
law. Nature, including human nature, is governed, main- 
tained Loeke, by divine laws. Therefore all reform should 
be directed to the restoration of, or be in harmony with, 
natural law. 

The socialist followers of Bentham, who, for a time, sup- 
planted Locke, argued from a somewhat different angle. 
Bentham had held that the real test of governments or 
other social institutions was: Do these institutions lead 
to the greatest good to the greatest number? The system 
of private property, the socialists stated, does not pass this 
test. For under it the mass of people are doomed to 
misery. It docs not lead to security. For the worker is 
never secure in his product, hut is compelled constantly 
to divide it up with the capitalist and the landlord. Com- 
mon ownership is the only alternative. 

Spence: Single Taxer.— The progressive speakers of 
the period of the industrial revolution may be divided, 
roughly speaking, into the agrarian reformers, forerunners 
of our single taxers, and the communist and socialist writ- 
ers. Of the former group, Thomas Spenee (1750-1814), 
William Ogilvie (1736-1813), and Thomas Paine (1737- 
1809) were the principal figures. Spence, a Scotch school- 
master, originator of the single tax theory, was the first 
of this group. While he was an obscure school teacher, the 

2 Beer, HisioTy of Bntish Socialism^ Vol. I, p. 100. 
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corporations of Newcastle, Durham and other cities en- 
closed the commons, rented them out for agricultural pur- 
poses and divided the rent between the members of the 
corporation to the exclusion of the freemen. The latter 
brought action against the corporations, demanding their 
share of the rent. It was this controversy that decided 
Spence to fight for a fundamental change in land owner- 
ship, a plan of which he submitted to the Newcastle Phil- 
osophical Society in 1775. Spence assumed the existence 
of common land in the natund state. It is contended, de- 
clared Spence, that private property originated in agree- 
ment. But an agreement, to be binding, must be renewed 
with each successive generation. Had it been thus re- 
newed! Neither he nor anyone else was aware of any 
such renewal. Besidc.s, civil society came into existence to 
free man from burdens, not to impose new burdens upon 
him. Locke had defended private property on the ground 
of labor. The argument might hold true in the case of 
the manufacturer, but not in the case of the landholder, 
for no one could argue that the aristocracy had created 
the land. The land should be restored to its natural heirs, 
the people. It should be transferred to the parishes, and 
the latter should rent it out to farmers at a moderate 
rental, this rental to be the only form of taxes. 

The real struggle of the people, he added some years 
later, was not about certain forms of government, but for 
“a system of society capable of delivering us from the 
deadly mischief of great accumulations of wealth, which 
enable the few rich, unfeeling monsters to starve whole 
nations.”' 

Spence sold his tracts on the streets, .shocking the good 
members of the Philosophical Society thereby and .searing 
away his pupils. He was frequently arrested and imjjris- 
oned for his attacks on the govcnimcnt, but, unmindful of 
his own comfort, he kept constantly at his propaganda up to 
the time of his death in the hope that, through his panacea, 
the time would soon come when mankind would be virtuous, 
happy and wise. 

6 Thomas Spence, Sestorer of Sodety to its Natural State (1801), 
Letter 14. 
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Ogilvie and Doctrine of Land Improvements.— Far 
keener but also more cautious in his practical suggestions 
than Spence was William Ogilvie, professor of humanity 
at Aberdeen University. Ogilvie declared that, by the 
operation of land monopoly, “the happiness of mankind 
had been for ages more invaded and restrained than by 
all the tyranny of kings, the imposture of priests, and the 
chicane of lawyers taken together, though these are sup- 
posed to be the greatest evils that afflict the societies of 
human kind.”' 

From natural law he gained two maxims, the first, that 
every man had an equal share in land; the second, “that 
every one, by whose labor any portion of the soil has been 
rendered more fertile, has the right to the additional prod- 
uce of that fertility, or to the value of it, and may 
transfer this right to other men.” And “whoever enjoys 
any revenue not proportioned to such industry or exertion 
of his own or of his ancestors, is a freebooter who has 
found means to cheat or rob the public. . . . The heredi- 
tary revenue of a great landlord ... is a premium given 
to idleness.”* 

However, the Aberdeen professor believed that “great 
changes, suddenly accomplished, were always pregnant 
with danger and cril,” and the immediate legislation sug- 
gested was of a mild nature. The land would be left in 
private possession, under his plan, but the rent would be 
determined by arbitrators. 

Thomas Paine Proposes Inheritance Tax.— The third 
member of this school was Thomas Paine who, in his 
Rights of Man, distinguished between land and its improve- 
ments. The land itself, he maintained, belonged to the 
community. On the other hand, the value of land improve- 
ments belonged to the cultivator who created it. The com- 
munity, as the owner of the land, must reclaim the ground 
rent in the shape of a ten per cent, inheritance tax, and 
divide the national fund thus obtained among the property- 

' Ogilvie, Essay on the Bight of Property in Land (1781), Pars, 
88, 89. 

e Ibid., Pars. 10, 39. 
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less to compensate them for the loss of their natural rights ! 
For this proposal, he was accused by Spence in his Rights 
0 / Infants (1797) of selling the people’s birthright for a 
mess of pottage. 

William Gk>dwin and the Intellectuals.— The doctrines 
of Spence, Ogilvie and Paine may have appealed to cer- 
tain elements among the masses, hut in the fervid days of 
the French Revolution, they left the radical intellectuals 
cold. These had read the flaming words of Rousseau and 
of the Encyclopaedists, and “nothing else satisfied them 
than political anarchy, abolition of private property, abso- 
lute reign of reason, universal benevolence and joyful de- 
votion to social duty and justice. 

This demand was eloquently expounded by William God- 
win, unfrocked preacher of a journalistic turn of mind, 
who arose one morning in 1793, after writing his Enquiry 
Concerning Political Justice, to find himself famous. 

Godwin Attacks Government.— Throughout, Godwin’s 
social views were based on abstract thcoiy'. Man, be held, 
had no innate ideas of an either good or bad nature. He 
had but the passive capacity to receive sensations and the 
active capacity to reason. Reason turned sensations into 
thoughts. On thought depended moral action. If so- 
cial institutions were based on justice, impressions, thoughts 
and motives would be good, and evil would be eliminated. 
Man would thus steadily improve. But government, origi- 
nating in force and violence, strengthens evil by defending 
institutions that are based on injustice. It perpetuates 
inequalities, and binds men with the chains of authority. 
Government is evil, society is natural ; government springs 
from our vices, society from our needs. Government can 
be abolished by equity and the common deliberations on 
general welfare, which is the law of reason.” 

Private Property Must Go.— Government, however, is 
not the only institution that must be abolished if justice 
is to reign. Private property must also be eliminated, for 
it develops an inequality which fosters vanity and deprav- 

‘ Beer, op. eit., p. 114. 

leBeer, op. at, p. 116; see Godwin's books on Folitioal Justice. 
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ity among the rich and a slave status and immorality among 
the poor. It deprives the ■worker of leisure to cultivate 
his mind, and leisure is the real wealth of the nation. 
Economic justice would work a rare transformation : 

“If justice reigned, a state of equality would prevail. 
Labor would become so light as rather to assume the ap- 
pearance of agreeable relaxation and gentle exercise. Every 
man would have a frugid, yet -wholesome diet ; every man 
would go forth to that moderate exercise of his corporeal 
functions that would give hilarity to his spirits. None 
would be made torpid with fatigue, but all would have 
leisure to cultivate the kindly and philanthropical affec- 
tions and to let loose their faculties in the search of intel- 
lectual improvements. How rapid would be the advance 
of intellect, if all men were admitted into the field of 
Imowlcdgc. And the moral progress would be as great as 
the intellectual. The vices which are inseparably joined 
to the pre.scnt system of property would inevitably bo 
eliminated in the present state of society where all shared 
alike the bounties of nature. ... No man would be an 
enemy of his neighbor, for they would have no subject of 
contention, ami, of consequence, ))hilan1hropy would as- 
sume the empire which reason as-signs her.”“ 

“Each According to His Needs.”— Godwin had no pa- 
tience with the thcorj' afterwards enunciated by Saint- 
Simon that each should be recompensed in accordance with 
his capacity. It is not just, he held, that one should re- 
ceive a hundred times more than he needs, simply because 
he performs greater service. For no one has a right to 
superfluities. If one has ten loaves of bread, and another 
has none, common justice demands that the hungry should 
obtain from the well-to-do enough to appca.se his hunger. 
He approved, on the other hand, the formula afterwards 
adopted by Louis Blanc, “to each according to his needs.” 
Godwin did not project a future utopia. He advocated 
no close communist society, but a community of free indi- 
viduals bent on the development of their personality. He 
did not share the anxiety of Wallace regarding the over- 
’1 Quoted in Beer, op. cit., pp. 117-8. 
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population of the globe. Mind, he believed, was perfectly 
capable of controlling matter in this respect. 

In his later editions Godwin, doubly convinced by the 
French Bevolntion of the futility of force, made it clear 
that he depended on reason and persuasion as the sole 
instrument for bringing in the new order. He even ap- 
proved of the repres.sive measures which Mr. Pitt had 
introduced against some of his followers accused of incit- 
ing to violence in order to attain their ends. 

The Poets Dream of Liberty— Wordsworth.— When 
Godwin’s Enquiry Concerning Political Justice first ap- 
peared in 1793, William Word.sworth, Samuel Taylor Cole- 
ridge and Robert Southey were 3 'oung men of twenty-three, 
twentj--onc and nineteen j-eare of age respectively. The 
book profoundly influenced the ideas of all of them. 

Wordsworth had just returned from a trip to France, 
where he had become acquainted with the French revolu- 
tionists. lie felt that the travails of the time presaged the 
moral rebirth of humanity, and hoped to see the establish- 
ment of utopia not on “some secret island, but in the very 
world, which is the world of all of us— the place where, 
in the end, wo find our happiness or not at all.’’ Of the 
period he writes ; 

Bliss was it in that dawn to ha alive. 

But to be voung was very licuveii! 

I had approached, like oilier youths, the shield 
Of human nature from the golden side, 

And would have fought, even to the death, to attest 
The quality of the metal which I saw. . . . 

I began 

To meditate with ardor on the rule 
And management of nations, what it is 
And ought to he ; and s-trove to learn how far 
Their power or weakness, wealth or ]io\crty. 

Their happiness or miserv', depends 
Upon the laws and fashion of the State. 

And when the terror of the revolution began to raise 
doubts in his mind regarding the quick realization of lib- 
erty and cqualitj', Godwin’s book eame and taught him 
“to look through all the frailties of the world, and with 
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a resolute mastery . . . build social upon personal lib- 
erty.”” 

Coleridge and Southey.— Both Coleridge and Southey, 
students at Cambridge and Oxford, felt the same thrill, 
wrote dramas, hymns and odes to the new age. Thus 
Southey in Wat Tyler had the hero describe the early com- 
munism under naturai law ; 

No fancied boundaries of mine or thine 
Restrain our wanderings! Nature gives enough 
For all; but Man, without arrogant selfishness 
Proud of his heaps, hoards up superfluous stores 
Robb'd from his weaker fellows, starves the poor. 

Or gives to pity what he owes to justice! 

Coleridge was not satisfied, however, with poetic imag- 
inings. He wanted to tiy the experiment in n higher lib- 
erty at once, and in 1794 he proposed to Southey the 
organization of a communist colony, “Pantisocracy,” where 
ad-equality would reign. “Oh ! shall I have such a scheme 
of it! My head, my heart, are all alive. I have drawn 
up my arguments in battle array.”” 

Southey, the one who had property, decided, however, 
not to enter the partnership with Coleridge, who retorted, 
“You are lost to me, because you are lost to virtue.” “ 

Alas, however, Coleridge’s ardor also soon cooled with 
the depressing reports from France, and the poets returned 
to a faith in the institutions of government. Southey re- 
mained anti-capitalist in spirit, and strongly denounced 
the manufacturers, as the cause of the people’s misery.” 

la 'William Woidaworth, Prelude, Bk, II; Cf., Leslie Stephens, 
The English Utilitarians, II, pp. 368-73. 

IS Coleridge, Letters, 1895, 1, p. 81. 

1* Coleridge, Letters, 1895, 1, pp. 137-51. 

15 Southey, Letters from England (1807), I, pp. 306-8: II, pp. 
139-44; III, pp. 114-19, 132-4. 

“If religion were out of the question," Southey wrote later in 
1807, “it would have been better for them (the lower classes) to 
have been born among savages than in a civilised country, where they 
are in fact the victims of civilization. If the manufacturing system 
continues to be extended, increasing as it necessarily does the number, 
the misery, and the depravity of the poor, I believe that a revolution 
must come and in the moat fearful shape.” (See Letters I, pp. 
306-8, II, p. 157, III, pp. 132-3.) 
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Wordsworth, to the end of his life, expressed his sympathy 
with the masses, though Coleridge developed into a eon- 
servative. 

Charles Hall Analyzes Class Struggle.— As we round 
the eighteenth century and begin the nineteenth, we find 
increasing emphasis laid on the struggle between the work- 
ing and capitalist classes. This emphasis is especially 
marked in the writings of Charles Hall, a British physi- 
cian. Hall was the firet to attempt to demonstrate by 
statistics the great injustice of the profit system, and to 
interpret the growing discontent of labor. In his Effects 
of Civilkafion (1805), he criticized so-called civilization 
for the division of society into rich and poor. The life of 
the poor was a short and difficult one, devoid of proper 
physical or mental care. Wealth possessed more than 
kingly power over tlie lives of the many. “The situation 
of the rich and the poor, like the algcbraie terms of plus 
and minus, are in direct opposition to and destructive of 
each other.’”* Eight -tenths of the population receive one- 
eighth of the wealth, while two-tenths who produce nothing, 
receive seven-eighths. In other words, a workingman labors 
seven days for the capitalist to one for himself, his wife 
and children." As the Latin verso goes, "You make the 
honey, but not for yourself, bees; Y'ou make the land fruit- 
ful, but not for yourself, oxen.'”* 

Economic Causes of War.— Hall’s economic analysis of 
the causes of war sounds as if it had been made but yes- 
terday. Wealth, he contended, is one of the most potent 
causes of international warfare. For the object of war is 
to increase trade and territory, and to repress internal 
revolutionary movements provoked by the lust of the rich 
for power. The rich see that the poor are taught the so- 
called glories of war, not its seamy side of suffering and 
death. What power the wealthy must possess, that they 
are able to stifle reason and morality, and induce man to 
murder his fellow man! 

16 Hall, Effects of Cmlvationt pp. 534. 
pp. 94-6, 

M “Sic 70S non vobia mellificatis, apesj 

TOB non Tobis fertia aratra, bovea.’^ 
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Hall, however, took no stock in the belief that the present 
order resulted from any conscious conspiracy. It resulted 
logically, he felt, from the division of land into great es- 
tates. Such division led to inequalities and to subsequent 
investment in manufacture and commerce. With the rise 
of the factory system, the poor became even poorer than 
formerly. The remedy was the nationalization of land, its 
oeeupation by small farmers, and the maldng of agricul- 
ture the basic industry'. It was the critical analysis of 
Hall, however, rather than his constructive proposals, which 
made his work significant. We find in him a connecting 
link between revolutionism based on natural law, and 
proletarian socialism. 

Colquhoun on “Who Gets England’s Wealth?’’— Two 
other writers who, while not radicals, influenced the thought 
of the incipient socialist movement of the day, were Patrick 
Colquhoun and David Bicardo. Colquhoun, jurist, munici- 
])al administrator, business man, was the first to describe 
to England of what its economic life consisted. In 1814 
he published his Trralm of the Wcalih, Power, and Re- 
sources of flic Brilish Empire, in which he told statistically 
the story of the wealth of the British Isles and how that 
wealth was distributed. After analyzing the official docu- 
ments to which he had wady access, he concluded that the 
higher and lower nobility received from 200 to 400 pounds 
a person per year, while, on the other hand, the agricul- 
tural and industrial workers and their families obtained 
on the average about 11 pounds a person per j'ear. These 
figures were used extensively by socialists and others to 
prove the inequity of the existing order. 

Eicardo; Theories of Value and Wages.— Ricardo, 
though a staunch upholder of things as they were, elabo- 
rated, in his abstract sy.s-tcm of distribution, two theories 
at least which proved grist for the socialist mill. One was 
his labor theory of value. According to this theory the 
exchange 'value of a commodity arises from labor, and is 
measured by the quantity of labor necessary to produce 
the commodity, or rather the quantity necessary under the 
moat unfavorable circumstances of production. The sec- 
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ond was his theory of wages, according to which wages are 
not determined by the product of the worker, but by the 
amount of food, clothing, shelter and certain conveniences 
which the worker must have in order to live and to per- 
petuate his race without increase or diminution.” 

Socialistic writers for year's accepted these theories as cor- 
rect statements of economic relationships under the capi- 
talistic regime, but protested that if labor was the basis of 
wealth, and if the workers received under the most favor- 
able circumstances only enough to keep them alive and to 
produce the next generation of workers, there was some- 
thing fundamentally wrong with the sj'stera. 

Shelley. — It was in this .spirit of protest that Shelley 
(1792-1822), the young revolutionary poet of the period, 
addressed the people: 

Tlie seed ye sew, another reaps; 

The wealth ye find, another keeps; 

The robes ye weave, another wenrs; 

The mills ye forge, another bears. 

Reaction from French and Industrial Revolution.— The 
revolution in France and the industrial revolution in Eng- 
land gave rise not only to the protc.st of occasional social 
reformer, hut to tho.so of numerous groups of working men, 
the forerunnens of the modern laixir movement. These 
groups came into conslant clashes with the government, 
who, terrorized by the French Revolution, decided to put 
down with a ruthless hand any signs of a violent upheaval 
in England. 

The London Corresponding Society.— Among the first 
of those working class gi'oups was The London Correspond- 
ing Society (L. C. S.). The program of this society was de- 
mocracy and .social refonn; the loaders, Thomas Hardy 
(1752-1832), a Scotch shoemaker, and John Thelwall 
(1764^1844), orator and poet. The L. C. S. was formed 
in 1792, and at once began its agitation among the masses. 
Its connection with the French Convention, and its insur- 
rectionary activities soon brought on it the strong am of 
the government. The leaders were arrested and tried for 

18 Beer, op. oft., Vol. I, pp, 155-9. 
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high treason, but, due to the defense of Erskine, they were 
acquitted. In his undelivered speech prepared for his own 
defense, Thewall presented the challenge of his organiza- 
tion: 

“If, once in everj’ year, the poor man’s vote were as 
important as the employer’s, the poor could not be for- 
gotten. But it is property, we are told, that ought to be 
represented, because by property government is supported. 
What? Does property man the navy or fill the ranks of 
the army? . . . Property is nothing but human labor. 
The most inestimable of all property is the sweat of the 
poor man’s brow; the property from which all other is 
derived, and without which grandeur must starve in the 
midst of supposed abundance. . . . Man and not immov- 
ables is the object of just legislation. All, therefore, ought 
to be consulted where all are coneerned, for not less than 
the whole ought to decide the fate of the whole. . . . The 
few are . . , the owners of the life and liberty and pos- 
sessions of the many.’’®’ 

Univeml suffrage, to be used in obtaining economic jus- 
tice, was thus among the chief demands of the society. 
The organization continued its work for seo'eral years 
longer. However, by the Corresponding Act of 1799, which 
prohibited all communication between political societies— 
so panicstricken had the ruling cla.ss become at the time 
as a result of the French Revolution— the Society was 
finally suppressed. 

Prophets of Coming Revolution.— The government knew 
how to suppress the discontented, but not how to eliminate 
the evils which produced discontent. The effects of unre- 
stricted individualism under the developing manufacturing 
system became .so tragic for great masses of the people as 
to lead to frequent prophecies of revolution. “If the man- 
ufacturing system continues to be extended, increasing as 
it does the number, the misery, and the depravity of the 
poor,” declares Southey in 1807, “I believe that a revolu- 
tion must come, and in the most fearful shape.”** 

so Quoted in Beer, op. oit., pp. 124-5; see Cestre, Charles, John 
Thelmll, 1906. 

s*Bee Southey, Letters II, p. 157; III, pp. 132-3. 
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“The great body of the nation,” declared the Edinburgh 
Review three years later, “appear to us to be divided into 
two violent and most pernicious factions; the courtiers, 
who are almost for arbitrary power; and the democrats 
who are almost for revolution and republicanism. ... If 
the Whig leaders do not first conciliate and then restrain 
the people ... the Constitution itself, the Monarchy, 
and the Whig aristocracy will, in no long time, be swept 
away. . . . The nation is on fire at four comers.”** 

The Destruction of Machinery. — Revolution did not take 
place but the cities seethed with protesting groups. At 
first, the workers organized groups bent upon the whole- 
sale destruction of machinery. Groups of workers, known 
as Luddites, embittered at the misery which came in the 
wake of machinery, felt that the remedy lay in its destruc- 
tion and in the return of the good old days of the past. 
This sabotaging led only to the passage of severe laws 
against the destroyers, and, in 1813, to the execution on 
the gallows of nearly a score of workers. 

Demand for Suffrage.— Many social reformers endeav- 
jOred to show the futility of these destructive tactics. 
Among the most prominent of these was William Cobbett, 
the democratic editor of the popular weekly, The Register. 
Nothing, he declared, can be achieved by smashing the 
instruments of production. The only remedy for oligarchic 
rule, heavy taxation, debased currency and the Corn and 
Combinations Acts pa.s.sed against the workers, is a popu- 
larly elected Parliament. This belief took root. Universal 
suffrage became the demand of increasing groups among 
the middle class and the workers, who made their demands 
heard through numerous weeklies, public meetings and 
societies. 

The spirit of the agitation of that period may be indi- 
cated by the resolutions of the Pemale Reform Association 
at Blackburn in 1818 : 

By means of the improvement of machinery, the means of pro- 
ducing most articles of agricnltnre and manufacture has been 
increased in an astonishing degree; it necessarily follows that the 
industrious laborer ot^ht to have a far greater quantity of the 
Edinburgh Eeuiew, 1810. 
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prodiifo tlmn he line] jirovions to tlio.se improvements; instead of 
wliith, by means of taxation and ri'striclive laws, he is reduced 
to wretchedness. ... No man can have a right to enjoy another 
man’s labor without his consent. And we contemplate with 
lioiTor the number of placemen and irensioners, whilst at the same 
lime we live in poverty, slavery, and niLsery. We protest against 
those unjust and unnatural regulations — the Com laws and the 
Combinations Acts. We demand universal suffrage, annual Par- 
liaments and the ballot.^ 

But the government considered agitation for suffrage as 
dangerous as the smashing of machinery, and on the ex- 
cuse of rioting at St. Peter’s Field, Slanchestcr, in August, 
IS] 9, it passed the Six Acts which put a stop for some 
time to public agitation in England. Demonstrations, how- 
ever, continued in Scotland, where a number of unions were 
organized in the manufacturing districts. “The devil 
seems to have come among us unchained,” wrote Sir Walter 
Scott, concerning the agitation and organization of these 
days. ‘‘In Glasgow, Volunteers drill by day and radicals 
by night, and nothing but positive military force keeps the 
people under.” 

In 1920 the leaders of the agitation posted proclama- 
tions on tlie walls of many Scotch houses in manufacturing 
towns, calling on tlie people to stop work until universal 
suffrage was granted. ‘‘E(iuality of rights” (but not of 
property) was tlie shibboleth. Many struck. Some took 
up arms and were arrc.steel or wounded in skirmishes with 
the military. Andrew Ilardic, forbear of James Keir 
Hardie, and two others were convicted of high treason and 
executed. 

Followers of Spence.— In the meanwhile, other groups 
were conducting propaganda along different lines. One 
was the Spcnccan Philanthropists, as the followers of 
Thomas Spence were called. They were divided into four 
gi'oup.s of ten persons each, and gave the impression 
through their activities that they controlled the working 
class movement. They urged that the land be returned to 
the pcoiile. They denounced the Napoleonic Wars on the 
ground that they but served the interests of Russia. They 
organized demonstrations, some of which led to rioting. As 

23 Blaclc Dwarf f July 14, 1819. 

24 Sir Walter Scott, Familiar Letters, II, p. 78. 
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in the ease of the London Corresponding Society, the Lnd- 
dities, and the advocates of universal suffrage, laws were 
enacted against the Spenecaus on the ground that they 
were aiming at the confiscation and division of the lands, 
and the repudiation of the national debt. Most of the 
Spenceans dropped active agitation. Five of them, embit- 
tered by the governmental policy of ruthless suppression, 
abandoned peaceful methods of reform, and, with the help 
of government spies, organized the so-called “Cato Street 
Conspiracy” of 1820, and paid for their agitation with 
their lives. Thus was closed “one of the most agitated 
and terrible and at the same time mentally most active and 
prolific decades in British history. ’ ’ “ Stirred by the spirit 
of the time, Shelley contributed Quen Muh, Poems of the 
Tims, and Prometheus Unbound. These conditions pro- 
duced also a new reformer of exceptional ability and under- 
standing, Robert Owen. 
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CHAPTER X 


ROBERT OWEN 

The Times of Owen.^THs, then, was the setting of the 
activities of Robert Owen, manufacturer, utopian, ooopera- 
tor, "father of British socialism.” The industrial revolu- 
tion had completely transformed British industry, greatly 
increasing the wealth of England and heaping high the 
coffers of the manufacturers. For the workers, however, 
it meant unemployment, miserj- and starvation. Child 
labor in a most pernicious form had increased many fold. 
The old personal relations between master and worker had 
been dissolved, labor was being brought together in large 
masses in factories and mills, and, in consequence, eeonomie 
and political labor groups were springing up on all sides. 

These organizations, in turn, were causing grave anxi- 
ety within the governing classes, who had visions of a repe- 
tition of a French Revolution on British soil. Resort was 
made to .severe repressive, rather than remedial, legislation, 
as the best method of preventing open revolt. 

"At this juncture,” wrote Frederick Engels, “there 
came forward as a reformer, a manufacturer, a man of 
almost sublime and childlike simplicity of character, and 
at the same time one of the few born leaders of men.” ' 

Owen’s Early life.— Robert Owen was born May 14, 
1771, in North SVales, the son of a saddler and iron worker. 
Though an eager student, he had little schooling, and at 
ten years of age became an apprentice to a Stamford 
clothier. His employer fortunately had a well-selected 
library and young Owen spent much time in reading. At 
the end of his apprenticeship, he connected himself with 
several concerns in London and Manchester, where he did 

’ Quoted in Locku-ood, Tfte Neui ffomony Movement (Appleton, 
1905), p. 46. 
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exceptionally well, and at the age of nineteen became su- 
perintendent of a large Manchester cotton mill, which em- 
ployed some five hundred men. The goods manufactured 
by the mill soon commanded a fifty per cent, advance over 
regular market prices and Owen rose rapidly among the 
spinners of the country. “Indeed there is no reason to doubt 
that at this early age he [Owen] was the first cotton spin- 
ner in England, a ])asition entirely due to his own capacity 
and knowledge of tlie trade.” 

Owen was soon taken into partnership, but later resigned, 
and associated himself with another well-establislied Man- 
chester house. It was while on a business trip for this 
firm that he met his future wife. Miss Dale, and was in- 
duced by her to visit her father’s cotton mill in New 
Lanark, Scotland. He and his partners afterwards bought 
this mill for $300,1100. 

He Transforms New Lanark— Following the pnreliase 
of this mill, and his marriage to Miss Dale, Owen moved 
to New Lanark, and, on January 1, 1800, he started his 
work as superintendent of the newly bought mill. In the 
town of New Lanark there were thirteen to fourteen hun- 
dred families and several hundred pauper children. Theft, 
drunkenness and other vices were prevalent among the mill 
hands. Most of tlic families lived in one room, under 
most unsanitary eomlilion.s. Children worked long hours 
and had no oijportnnity for education. 

Owen, spurred on by his foi-mer success, decided to give 
attention not only to the technical c(iuipmcnt of the mill, 
but also to its human equipment. He enforced strict sani- 
tary rules. He established stores from which the workers 
could get their supplies at cost— a reduction of twenty per 
cent from the prices ])rcviou.sly charged. He built decent 
houses. He kept a record of the conduct of his employees, 
which was used as a basis for promotion. He restricted 
drinking. He established kindergartens for the children 
of the operators and develoix'd a general educational sys- 
tem. 

During the depression of 1806, when the United States 
had placed an embai’go on cotton from America, and his 
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mill had to close down, Owen established the startling 
precedent of paying the wages of his workers in full. As 
a result of these reforms, a remarkable transformation took 
place in the life of the workers, and the New Lanark com- 
munity soon gained fame for its temperateness, cleanliness 
and intelligence. It became a meeca for students of social 
problems, statesmen and even for royalty, among them 
Nicholas, afterwards Czar of Eussia. 

Nor did the business suffer as a result of these innova- 
tions. The mills made more money for the owners than 
ever before. However, many of Owen’s proposals required 
a considerable outlay. The partners complained of this 
and a new partnership was formed, further disagreement 
arose, and, in 1813, Owen, backed by WiEiam Allen, 
Quaker, Jeremy Bentham, the philosopher, and other stock- 
holders who were willing to take five per cent on their 
investment, bought the firm out at auction for nearly 
$800,000. When the books of the second partnership were 
balanced, it was found that the firm had made a profit 
during the previous four years, excluding five per cent 
paid on capital stock, of approximately the selling price. 

Owen brought to completion his educational plans for 
his mill operatives with the opening of the New Lanark 
institute in 1816. Twelve years later, after further dis- 
sension in the ranks of his company on account of his 
unorthodox religious views, Owen finally left the business. 
Of the results of Owen’s social experiments in this mill 
town, Mr. Griscom, an American traveler, who spent some 
time there, wrote : 

There is not, I apprehend, to be found in any part of the 
world, a manufacturing community in which so much order, good 
government, tranquillity, and rational happiness prevail.^ 

Happiness the Goal of Society.— Shortly after Owen 
assumed charge of the New Lanark mills, he began to show 
an interest in the larger social problems. In 1813, the 
year his new partnership was formed, he published the 
first of the essays which contained his social philosophy, 

s Quoted in Lockwood, The Nne Barmony Jfoiicmeat, p. S2. 
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Esiays on the Formation of Character. He elaborated his 
■views in further essays published during the succeeding 
two years.® 

In these and other essays Owen took, as the basis for 
his social philosophy, the thesis of his friend and business 
associate, Jeremy Bentham, that the aim of human society 
is the greatest happiness of the greatest number. Eaeh 
individual should strive for happiness, both individual and 
collective. 

“The primary and necessary object of all existence," he 
declared, “is to be happy. . . . But happiness cannot be 
obtained individually; it is useless to expect isolated hap- 
piness ; all must partake of it, or the few will never enjoy 
it; man can, therefore, have but one real and genuine in- 
terest, which is to make all of his race as peaceful in char- 
acter and happy in feeling as the original organiaation of 
nature of each wiU admit; . . . then will they be occu- 
pied in promoting to the greatest limit, their own indi- 
vidual happiness, . . . and the only contest among men 
then will be, who shall the most succeed in extending the 
happiness of his fellows.”* 

In the coming age, “to produce happiness will be the 
only religion of man; the worship of God will consist in 
the practice of useful industry; in the acquisition of 
knowledge; in uniformly speaking the language of truth; 
and in the expression of the joyful feeling which a life in 
accordance with nature and truth is sure to produce."® 

Character Is Made for Man,— At present there are now 
but few happy individuals, while happy nations are un- 
known. What is the cause of this condition? Owen was 
a rationalist, and, as such, declared that the cause of the 
unhappiness of his day could not be found in the human 
will — since reason, not will, was the prime mover in human 
action— but in some error of belief. And the belief that 
is in error is that which teaches that man makes his own 

•Eeprinted in life of Soiert Ov>m (Autobiography) 1857, Vol. 
I, pp. 257-332. 

* The Booh of the Sew Moral Worli, Pt, IV, p. 54. 

eVM., Pt. II, p. 33. 
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character. This is utterly false, for a man’s character is 
a product of the eiifumstaiiecs iu which he is bom, lives 
and works. Evil conditions breed evil men; good condi- 
tions develop good men. Today man is surrounded by con- 
ditions that breed sclMness. ignorance, vice, hypocrisy, 
liatrcd, war. If a new world is to be born, the tlrst thing 
that must be done is to spread the truth concerning the 
formation of character, namely, that man’s character is 
made for him, net by him. The acceptance of this truth 
will lay a foundation for a change in circumstances that 
will produce good characters.''’ 

In fact, Owen claimed that “any general character, from 
the best to the womt, from the most ignorant to the most 
enlightened, may be given to any community, even to the 
world at large, by the application of proj>er means ; which 
means are to a great extent at the command and under 
the control of those who have iirflrrenee in the affairs of 
men.”' 

Power of Education.— By education the iniiabitants of 
a community could bo trained to live a perfect life. Edu- 
cation, according to Owen, should be universal and com- 
pulsory, It should begin by teaching cliihlron the prin- 
ciples of brotherhood, industry and character building. 
Being so trained, the child would realize the folly “of 
being angry with an individual for pos.scssing qualities 
which, as a passive being during th.e formation of these 
qualities, he had not the means of preventing.”* He 
would be iillcd with fine tolerance and good will and would 
desire to do good to all men. 

Abundance of Wealth Also Needed.— An abundant 
.supply of wealth was also a necessity to a proper environ- 
ment. For without a surjilus of wealth, the many must 
live in poverty, and poverty is a fertile field for many 
social and individual ills." Fortunately the truth regard- 

« See PoilmoTe, Rohert Oven, 2 Tots. (Jf. Y., 1917), Yol. II, p. 618, 
’ Aiitohwgropliy, Vol. 1, p, 226, 
i Autobiography, Vo). I, p, 273, 

Owen's pamphlets on Observations on the Effect of the 
Manufacturnff Hijuttm, Eeport on the Poor, Memorial to the Allied 
powers, and llcport to the Country of Lanark, written from 1815-20. 
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ing the development of character was now being widely 
disseminated, he declared, and, for the first time in history, 
wealth was being produced at a rate that could lift aU 
above the poverty line. 

Wants Employment Guaranteed. — The first step in the 
attainment of this ideal was the establishment of a labor 
bureau which would provide for the worker “perpetual 
employment of real national utility in which aU who apply 
may be immediately oceupied.”'" For, through continu- 
ous employment, “some of the circumstances which tend 
to generate, continue, or increase bad habits," would be 
eliminated.” 

Owen during these days believed that great changes were 
in progress. “Sec the whole mass of men in full motion,” 
he writes, “behold it momentarily increasing in vigor, and 
preparing, ere long, to burst its confinement.”” 

First Aim Ameliorative.— When Owen first undertook 
the task of creating a better environment for his country- 
men, he did not have in mind any revolution in the rela- 
tions of property. The evils he wished abolished were 
chiefly those of sweating, ignorance and enmity. He de- 
pended on private initiative, legislative action and educa- 
tion to eliminate social maladjustments. In 1813 or 1814, 
in his address to his fellow manufacturers, he called atten- 
tion to the superior productivity of clean, well-kept, well- 
oiled machinery. “If, then,” he declared, “due care as 
to the state of your inanimate machines can produce such 
beneficial results, what may not be c.vpccted if you devote 
equal attention to your vital machines, which are far more 
wonderfully constructed?”” 

Campaign for Labor Legislation.— From 1815 to 1818 
he devoted much of his energy and money to the promo- 
tion of legislation to alleviate some of the worst evils of 
the factory system. In 1815 he organized a conference of 

Essays on the Principle of the Formation of Biman Charaoter, 
p. 329. 

See Beer, op, cit,, Vol. I, p. 164 from First Essay on the Prin- 
ciple of the Formation of Character, 

12 See Third Essay on the Principle of the Formation of Character, 

13 Life of Sobert Ovien, Vol. I, pp. 260-1. 
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employers in Glasgow to protest against the heavy import 
duties on cotton and to consider means of improving con- 
ditions of labor. 

In his speech before this gathering, Owen drew a dark 
picture of conditions among the workers, and declared that 
he would oppose with all of his faculties every attempt to 
extend the cotton trade which is “more injurious to those 
emploj-ed in it than is the slaveiy in the West Indies to 
the poor negroes,” unless somethin? is done at the same 
time to correct the evils it creates. lie concluded : ‘ ' Perish 
the cotton trade, perish even the political superiority of 
our country, if it depends on the cotton trade, rather than 
that they shall be upheld by the sacriflee of everything 
valuable in life.” ” 

But Owen’s plea was coldly received. Only his protest 
against the import duly on cotton found a responsive ear. 
During the next few years he issued literally tons of litera- 
ture, urging that Parliament limit the number of hours in 
mills to twelve a day, including an hour and a half for 
meals; prohibit the employment of children under ten, and 
limit the workday of those less than twelve years of age 
to six hours a day. He also proposed the establislimcnt of 
schools where reading, writing and arithmetic should be 
taught. Sir Robert Peel was chosen to introduce a bill 
embodying these demands. In 1819, the measure passed, 
but in such an emasculated form that it had little effect 
on labor conditions.’’ 

Owen Turns Utopian.— It was in 1817 that Owen placed 
himself squarely in the ranks of utopian writers by his 
proposals for the solution of the problem of unemployment. 
At the end of the previous year, England for the lirst 
time in its existence had passed through a crisis which 
resulted not from scarcity but from overproduction. The 

“ Quoted in Lockwood, op. 0 t., pp. 54-5. 

IS Owen always believed that he had been the main driving power 
behind that Act. On the otlier hand, Alexander Ore, whose knowl- 
edge of the history of the factory aystem was considerable, ascribed 
this law to the “strikes and turmoils” of tho Lancashire cotton 
spinners in the years 1817-1818. Beer, History of British Socialism, 
Vol. I, p. 168. 
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demands for relief became so great that the House of Com- 
mons was finally forced to appoint a Committee on Poor 
Laws. Owen wrote a report for this committee, “ and the 
succeeding year addressed another memorial to the Allied 
Powers assembled in a congress at Aix-la Chapelle.” 

In these and other statements, Owen declared that, as a 
result of the introduction of machinery, the world was now 
being saturated with wealth. Machinery was also displac- 
ing manual labor. The wage bill of the country was being 
diminished, and the workers were unable to buy much of 
that which they produced. Commodities thus remained 
unsold in bams and warehouses. Only when consumption 
kept pace with production would unemployment and in- 
dustrial crises be eliminated. However, this was not pos- 
sible so long as private profit rather than social welfare 
was the goal of industry. If something radical was not 
done, he added, the workers would be goaded into fury and 
despair. 

“We resemble individuals,” he said, “standing upon the 
narrow causeway of a narrow abyss.” And the tragic fact 
was that largo masses of workers were being brought face 
to face with starvation because they had produced too much 
wealth ! 

“Owen’s Parallelograms." — The remedy, Owen main- 
tained, was communism. But this must be applied gradu- 
ally. A beginning should be made in the formation of vil- 
lages of “unity and cooperation” for the unemployed. 
These villages were to have about one thousand to fifteen 
hundred acres of land and accommodate between five hun- 
dred and two thousand persons, who were to engage both 
in agriculture and manufaeturii^. They were to live in 
large buildings (quadrangles) built in the form of a square, 
situated in the center of each community, and containing 
common dormitories, dining rooms, libraries, reading rooms, 
schools, etc. Attractive gardens and playgrounds should 
be located within and without the quadrangle, while laun- 
dries, factories, farm buildings, etc., would be built beyond 
the outside gardens. Each family would live in a separate 

15 Life of Owen, lA., pp. 53-63. ” Ibid., pp. 212-22. 
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apartment. It would have entire charge of its children 
until three years of age, when the latter would be given 
over to the community, to he educated. After that, the 
parents would be permitted to see their offsprings at meal 
times and at other proper intervals. 

There would he within each community a large variety 
of occupations, chiefly agricultural, partly manufacturing, 
and the latest and best machinery would be used through- 
out. All except the children would be compelled to work 
at some useful t.ask, and each community would be super- 
vised by a qualified technician. 

The communities could be established by individuals, 
parishes, counties or the state. They would he self-con- 
tained, independent economic units, combining the advan- 
tages of city and countrv-, and in technical efficiency, 
economy of living, education and distributive justice, would 
be far superior to the industrial communities of Owen’s 
day. IVhile independent units, they would not, however, be 
isolated, but, “as the townships should increase in numbers, 
unions of them, federativcly united, should be formed in 
circles of tens, hundreds, thou-saiids, until they sliould em- 
brace the entire world.’’ Xaturally tlie i)re,scnt states 
would become useless, and would be sloughed off. Poverty 
and exploitation would be unknown, and all would then 
work in the spirit of brotherhood and cooperation. 

As Podmore reminds ns, the whole picture which Owen 
painted of his ideal state was necessarily limited “by his 
nature, his personal experience. Ids environment, the whole 
circumstance of his times.’’” It was, in all probability, 
the basis of Fourier’s phalanxes, conceived several years 
later by the great French utopian. 

Owen’s scheme, jocularly called Owen’s Parallelograms, 
did not make any wide appeal. Even the London work- 
ingmen voted against the proposal at two public meetings 
held in 1817, on the ground that it was too paternalistic 
and would too greatly restrict individual action. 

He Attacks Eeligion,— Owen regarded its defeat as due 
to the conspiracy of tte churches and the political econo- 
is Podmore, op. cii., p. 646. 
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mists. In August, 1817, in the City Hall Tavern, ho 
denounced, as gross errors, all religions as then taught 
and accused them of preventing mankind “from knowing 
what time happiness really is.” This attack on a belief 
BO firmly rooted in the life of the people alienated from 
him many of his followers, particularly among the middle 
and upper classes, and from this time onward his influence 
as a social reformer began to decline. 

Appeals to Labor to Renounce Bitterness.— In 1819, he 
worked in London with untiring energy to raise enough 
money to start his experiments, hut his efforts were un- 
availing. The same year he issued an Address to the 
Workmen, offering them his as.sistance in their efforts to 
emancipate them.selvcs from poverty and ignorance, with 
the proviso, however, that they would accept his doctrine 
regarding human nature, and renounce all violence and 
all hatred against the ruling classes. The rich and the 
poor, the governors and the governed, he told them, had 
common interests, nor did the upper classes desire to keep 
the workers in subjection. The latter had within their 
grasp all of the means to emancipate themselves, hut the 
knowledge of these means mast he withheld from them 
until they realized that all classes were alike creatures of 
circumstances and that all hittcniess was folly. Finally, 
they must realize that the past belonged to the era of 
irrationality, but that the future belonged to reason. Occu- 
pied as they were with Parliamentary reforms, the workers 
did not heed this appeal. 

Labor Notes.— Owen then returned to Scotland, and 
twice ran for Parliament, but was defeated. In 1820, the 
County of Lanark a.sked him to recommend a remedy for 
unemployment. In his Report to this Countj', he reiter- 
ated his views on communism, and, in addition, being influ- 
enced by the currency discussions of the times, attacked 
the old form of circulating medium as one of the causes of 
misery. The remedy, he declared, lay in the adoption of 
human labor as the standard of value. A certain quantity 
of labor sliould constitute a unit of value and those per- 
forming labor should obtain a paper note signifying the 
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units of value they had produced. With this they could 
obtain other goods costing similar amounts of labor. 

There was much confusion in his thinking on these ques- 
tions. He believed that money and the standard of value 
were identical, whereas money but expressed the standard 
of value. He regarded gold and silver as artificial, not 
real values. “A discordant character was hereby imparted 
to his social economic reasonings which made itself felt 
in the course of development of the Owenite Movement.” 

Takes Communist Stand.— In 1S21, Owen wrote his 
Social System, published a few years later, in which he 
took a completely communist position, which did not allow 
for any admixture of private property. In it he bitterly 
attacked the political economists who regarded the object 
of society as the accumulation of riches alone, and men as 
inanimate machines. Their praise of individualism and 
competition had led to the degradation of labor. They 
were unable to solve the question of distribution— the main 
problem before society. The main object of society should 
be the happiness of all, to be attained by the establish- 
ment of communities wherein both labor and distribution 
were equal. “With means thus ample to procure wealth 
with case and pleasure to all, none will be so unwise as to 
have the trouble and care of individual property. To divide 
property among individuals in rmequal proportions or to 
hoard it for individual purposes will be perceived as use- 
less and injurious as it would be to divide air or light 
into unequal quantities for different individuals, or that 
they should hoard them.” 

^ “New Harmony” Colony.— Anxious to put some of 
his ideas into practice, he bought, in 1824, for 30,000 
pounds, the Rappist community at Harmony, Indiana, con- 
taining 30,000 acres of land, and called it “New Har- 
mony.” 

“I am come to this countrj^,” declared Owen in his 
opening address to the colony, “to introduce an entire new 
state of society; to change it from an ignorant, selfish sys- 
tem to an enlightened social system which shall gradually 

19 The Book of the New Moral World, 1836, IntroductioD xxi. 
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unite all interests into one, and remove all causes for con- 
test between individuals.”*" However, after three years 
of struggle, the experiment failed, carrying with it most of 
Owen’s money, lost as a result. The adoption, in the 
second year of the experiment, of the principles of abso- 
lute equality of compensation, irrespective of effort or 
productivity, was one of the factors in this failure. A 
similar venture started in Orbiston, near Glasgow, in 1825, 
by a follower of Owen, met a similar fate. 

Labor Exchanges.— But the failure of this and other 
colonies established after the Owenite pattern did not 
dampen Owen’s ardor for social change. He returned to 
England, and we next find him fighting for a system of 
labor exchanges as a means of alleviating the wretched 
condition which prevailed in England during the early 
thirties. To those exchanges producers could take their 
goods, and receive in return vouchers or labor notes, stat- 
ing the amount of labor time, in the form of commodities, 
that they had left on deposit. In return for these vouchers 
they could obtain at any time goods valued at a like amount 
of labor time. The labor bureau would ask a small commis- 
sion for overhead expenses, but the exploiting middlemen 
would be entirely eliminated. He also urged the establish- ' 
ments of labor exchange banks in connection with these ex- 
changes. 

An organization was formed to agitate for this idea, 
headquarters were established in Gray’s Inn Road, and the 
institute, as it was called, for some time met with consider- 
able success, although its activities did not reach the very 
poor. It was in this institute that the Third Cooperative 
Congress was held in April, 1832, in which for the first time, 
the political socialists clashed with the non-political, co- 
operative socialists of which Owen had become a moving 
spirit. Other branches of the institute were established, and 
“for a whole year Owen lived in a state of ecstasy,” as the 
apparent success of this venture and the rapid growth of 
the cooperative and trade union movements during these 


S'! Lockwood, Of, oil., p. 83. 
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months “were all considered harbingers of the imminent 
emancipation of the world from error and injustice.”** 

Flan to Combine Trade Unions and Cooperatives.— 
Touring England, he conceived the idea of uniting the 
trade unions and cooperative societies into a single organ- 
ization “and of transforming them in a communistic sense 
so as to place the whole country on a cooperative basis.” ** 

In October, 1S33, at the conclusion of this tour, a con- 
ference of trade unions and cooperatives was held in Lon- 
don at his request to consider his plan for unity. Owen 
addressed the convention, full of enthusiasm. He main- 
tained that the workers would be won over to the troths of 
cooperation within six months, and added: “1 will only 
briefly sketch the outlines of the great revolution in prep- 
aration, which will come upon society as a thief in the 
night.”” 

The Owenite plan was simple. The trade unions would 
be made into cooperative societies, and would exchange their 
goods through labor e.xchanaos. A general congress to sit 
in London would .supersede Parliament and conduct the 
business of the country. All would be accomplished with- 
out violence or disorder. 

Dream of a New Society.— The delegates worked har- 
moniously at this convention, and considerable progress was 
made toward the unity idea. The Poor Man’s Guardian 
(October 19, 1832) was jubilant. A grand national organ- 
ization of producers was in process of formation, it de- 
clared, with the sublime object of establishing “for the pro- 
ductive classes a complete dominion over the fruits of their 
own industrj'. Heretofore these classes wasted their 
strength in fruitle.ss squabbles with their employers or with 
one another. They have never sought any grand object, nor 
have they been united in that which they sought. To obtain 
some paltry rise, or to prevent some paltry reduction in 
wages, has been the general aim of their turn-outs; and the 
best result of the best combinations, even when successful, 

21 Beer, op, cU., p, 3C5. 

22 ibid., p. 326. 

23 Ibid., p. 330. 
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was merely to secure their members against actual want in 
the day of sickness or of superannuation. 

“These and the like objects were only worthy of slaves; 
they did not strike at the root of the evil ; they did not aim 
at any radical change ; their tendency was not to alter the 
system, but rather to perpetuate it, by rendering it more 
tolerable. . . . But far different from the paltry objects 
of all former combinations is that now aimed at by the 
congress of delegates. Their reports show that an entire 
change in society— a change amounting to the complete sub- 
version of the existing 'order of the world’ — is contemplated 
by the working classes. They aspire to be at the top rather 
than at the bottom of society— or rather that there should 
be no bottom and no top at all!’’ 

Morrison, editor of the Pioneer, a trade union organ, 
declared that tliey had “now macadamized the road to 
success or, rather, we have laid a railroad to prosperity. 
... The crisis of our condition is at liand— close upon us. 
The contest affects all alike; and woo unto the man who 
deserts his post. The question to be decided ist Shall 
labor or capital be uppemost 

Demand for General Strike.— The convention was fol- 
lowed by feverish activity on the part of the labor unions, 
and, by the end of the following year, it was estimated 
that 800,000 operatives had become members of the unions. 
Many of thc.se members, however, took little stock in the 
methods advocated, by Owen for improving their condi- 
tions. A large number were captivated by the idea of the 
general strike. For instance, wo find the Glasgow workers, 
on October 5, 1833, enthusiastically endorsing a general 
strike resolution. Their discussion at this meeting reads 
like a modem syndicalist manifesto; 

There will not bo insurrection; it will .simply be passive resis- 
tance. The men may remain at leisure; there is ami can be no 
law to compel men to work against tlieir will. They may walk 
the streets of fields with their anus folded, they will wear no 
swords, caiTy no moekets ; they will present no multitude for the 
riot act to disperse. They merely abstain, when their funds are 
sufficient, from going to work for one week or one month; and 

^■•PiaTteer, October 12, 1833. 
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what happens in consequence? Bills are dishonored, the Goeette 
teems with bankruptcies, capital is destroyed, the revenue fails, 
the system of government falls into confusion, and every link in 
the chain which binds society together is broken in a moment by 
this inert conspiracy of the poor against the rich.“® 

Reaction.— This turn in events greatly displeased Owen, 
who regarded the salvation of the country as dependent 
on the cooperation of laboring and propertied classes. 
Capital, he insisted, was also a producer and deserved to 
he approached in a friendly spirit. As a means of bring- 
ing capital and labor together in a common effort at re- 
form, he formed, on November 25, 1833, still another or- 
ganization — the National Regeneration Society — and 
planned to have both employers and operators unite the 
following March in the introduction of the eight hour day. 
A fight ensued between the Owenites, with their message 
of peaceful cooperation, and the syndicalistic group who 
emphasized the inevitability of class warfare and who urged 
a general strike. This and other controversies within the 
movement and renewed oppasition from a nervous employ- 
ing class led to the temporary collapse of the trade union 
movement, however, and for some years it sank into rela- 
tive unimportance, with the general strike and labor su- 
premacy an unrealized dream. 

Last Days. — During the last years of his life, Robert 
Owen was less in the public gaze. He, however, was far 
from inactive. He republished much of his earlier writ- 
ings. He was active in the cooperative movement. He 
restated his views on national education, maintaining that 
“the great want of the world was a good training from 
birth, and a sound, practical education for all, based on 
true principles.” And he gave con.siderable attention to 
international affairs and urged a federation between Great 
Britain and the United States to which all other nations 
should be admitted, and which should recognize it as a 
duty to terminate war “and live in the abundance of peace- 
ful industry and friendly exchange.”®' 

“ Glasgow Liberator {Trades Union Gazette), Feb. 1, 1834; quoted 
in Beer, op. cit., p. 333. 

se Quoted in Lockwood, op. dt, pp, Sll-S. 
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In his eighty-sixth year he read a paper on the Human 
Race Governed without Punishment, before the Social Sci- 
ence Association of Great Britain, and the next year, while 
attempting to deliver another paper before the same asso- 
ciation at Liverpool, broke down, was taken to his native 
town of Newton, and soon after died. 

An Estimate.— The concrete achievements of Bobert 
Owen during his lifetime did not make an impressive show- 
ing. His most important practical experiment in improv- 
ing labor conditions was that undertaken during his days 
as superintendent of the New Lanark mills, an experiment 
that attracted world-wide attention. But when he lost 
touch with the industrial world, and as an unattached 
reformer made wholesale proposals for social changes, his 
efforts met with failure. His colonies did not succeed. 
The labor legislation which he and others were finally able 
to force through Parliament was comparatively ineffective. 
His labor exchanges did little practical good. His appeal 
to capital and labor to cooperate for the attainment of the 
eight-hour day and the reconstruction of society met with 
little response. He made the old mistake of thousands of 
social idealists before and since, in believing that the great 
changes of which he dreamed were right at hand. He 
inherited and propagated the fallacy, taught freely in his 
day, that reason was the prime mover in human action. 
He gave too little consideration to the forces of heredity 
in the formation of human character. And so little of an 
organized following had he gathered around him a decade 
before his death, that when the poet, Emerson, asked this 
most amiable, sanguine, and candid of men; “Who is 
your disciple! how many men possessed of your views, who 
will remain after you, are going to put them in practice!,’' 
Owen candidly replied, “Not one." " 

And yet, despite his errors in judgment and the failure 
of many of his plans, the great hearted and lovable cotton 
manufacturer and communist did exert a profound influ- 
ence on the social thinking of the world. His indictment 
of the present order of society for its waste, its injustices. 
Quoted in Lockwood, op. eit., p. 310. 
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its tragedy of imcmployment ; his emphasis on social hap- 
piness as the ideal of human progress ; his insistence that 
character was profoundly influenced by social environ- 
ment; his urgent plea that all cooperate for the common 
welfare in the production and distribution of wealth, left 
their imprint on future generations. And his life of un- 
tiring devotion and saeriflec proved one of the great sources 
of inspiration to those who followed later in the socialist, 
cooperative and trade union movements, as well as those 
who worked in behalf of child training, of labor legisla- 
tion, of prison reform and of similar causes.^ 
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CHAPTER XI 


UTOPIAN SOCIALISM IN AMERICA 

Albert Brisbane.— America was the happy hunting 
ground lor the experiments of the utopian socialists— 
Cabet, Owen, Fourier. The pliilosophy of these Utopians 
also secured tlic adherence of a brilliant group of Amer- 
ica’s mid-niuctccnth ccnlmy intellectuals. Chief among 
these was Albert Brisbane, father of the journalist, Arthur 
Brisbane. Brisbane was bom in 1809 in Batavia, N. Y., 
the son of a well-to-do landowner. He received a thorough 
education and traveled and slndied extensively in Europe. 
MBiilo there he became acfinaintcd with the works of Saint- 
Simon, and devoted much of his time and money to the 
propagalion of his view's. Shortly after Fourier’s Treatise 
on Domestic and Agricultural Association was published, 
Bri.sbano obtained a copy. He became enthusiastic about 
it. “For the first time,” ho writes,’ “I had come across 
an idea rvliieh I had never met before— the idea of dig- 
nifying and rendering allracUve the manual labor of man- 
kind; labor hitherto reganled as a divine punishment 
inflicted on man.” 

He went to Paris in 1832, studied the details of the sys- 
tem under the personal direction of Fourier, and on his 
return to the United .'Itatcs worked ([uietly in behalf of 
Fourierism unt il 1840, when he jrablished his Social Destiny 
of Man. The book was a reprint of the striking passages 
from Fourier’s works, accompanied by Brisbane’s com- 
ments and illustrations. 

Horace Greeley and Fourierism.— It met with instant 
success. Incidentally it proved one of the means of con- 
verting the famous newspaper man, Horace Greeley, to 
Fourieristic principles. Following his conversion, Greeley, 

I Brisbane, Kedclia, Allert Brisianc. A Ulcntal Biography, Ecdelia 
Brisbane, Boston, 1893; see also Hillquit, op. cit., p. 80. 
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as editor of the New York Tribune, entered into an ar- 
rangement with Brisbane whereby the latter was to edit a 
column each day on the theories and practice of Fourier- 
ism. This column, together with editorial comments, did 
much to advance the ideas of the French utopian. Greeley, 
who was long regarded as the foremost editor of his time, 
also gave unstintingly of his energy and means to forward 
this movement. His interpretation of Fourieristic prin- 
ciples is contained in the famous debate with Henry J. 
Itaymond, then editor of the Courier and Enquirer, and 
later editor of the New York Times. The debate was 
printed in some 24 issues of the Tribune from November, 
1846, to May, 1847. The earth and all natural products, 
contended Greeley, were, in the beginning, intended for 
the use of all. But “civilized society, as it exists today, 
has divested the larger portion of mankind of the unim- 
peded, unpurehased enjoyment of their natural rights. 
That larger portion may be perishing with cold, yet have 
no legally recognized right to a stick of decaying fuel in 
the most unfrequented morass, -or may bo famishing, and 
have no legal right to pluck and cat the bitterest acorn in 
the depths of the remotest wilderness. 

“The only solid ground on which this surrender of the 
original property of the whole to a minor portion can be 
justified is that of the public good — ^the good not of a part, 
but of the whole.” But the misery of mankind indicates 
that this dispossession of the people of their rights has not 
been for the common good. Tens of thousands are far 
worse off today than they would have been “if nature’s 
rule of allowing no man to appropriate to himself any more 
of the earth than he can cultivate and improve had been 
recognized and respected by society. . . . But those who 
have been divested of an important, a vital natural right, 
are also entitled to compensation.” 

“The Right of Labor, secured to them in the creation of 
the earth, taken away in the granting of the soil to a minor 
portion of them, must be restored. . . . But the right to 
labor— that is, the constant employment with a just and 
full compensation — cannot be guaranteed to all without 
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a radical change in our social economy. . . . The ultimate 
and thorough remedy I believe is Association. 

“By Association I mean a social order which shall take V 
the place of the present township, to he composed of some 
hundreds or some thousands of persons, who ^aU he united 
together in interest and industry for the purpose of secur- 
ing to each individual the following things; (1) an elegant 
and commodious house; (2) an education, complete and 
thorough; (3) a secure subsistence; (4) opportunity to 
labor; (5) fair wages; (6) agreeable social relations; (7) 
progress in knowledge and skill. As society is at present 
organized, these are the portion of a very small minority. 
But by Association of capital and industry they might 
become the lot of all; inasmuch as Association tends to 
economy in all departments, economy in lands, fences, fuel, 
household labor, tools, education, medicine, legal advice, 
and commercial e-vehanges. . . . 

“The property of an Association will be vested in those 
who contribute the capital to establish it, represented by 
shares of stock, just as the property of a bank, factory or 
railroad now is. Labor, skill and talent will be remuner- 
ated by a fixed proportion of their product, or of their 
proceeds, if sold. Men will be induced to labor by a knowl- 
edge that its rewards will be a certain and major portion 
of the product, which, of course, will be less or more, ac- 
cording to the skill and industry of each individual. The 
slave has no motive to diligence c.xccpt fear; the hireling 
is tempted to eye-service ; the solitary worker for himself 
is apt to become disheartened ; but men working for them- 
selves, in groups, will find labor not less attractive than 
profitable. Moral offenses wiU be punished by legal enact- 
ment, and they will be rendered infrequently by plenty and 
education. ...” 

In reply to Raymond’s contention that there was little 
difference between his proposed communities and the pres- 
ent form of ownership, and that “Association would be 
merely a plan for extending the relation of landlord and 
tenant over the whole arable surface of the earth,” Greeley 
declared: 
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“By no means. The capital of a matuec association 
would be, perhaps, half a million dollars; of an infant 
association, fifty thonsand dollars; and this increase of 
value would be both created and ouved by labor. In an 
ordinary township, however, the increase, tliough all cre- 
ated by labor, is chiefly owned by capital. The majority 
of inhabitants remain poor; while a few — merchants, land- 
owners, mill-owaicrs, and manufacturers — arc enriched. . . . 
In Association those who furnish the original capital are 
the owners merely of so muc/i slock in the concern— not 
of all the land and other property. Suppose that capital 
be fifty thousand dollars. At the end of the first year it 
is found that twenty-five thousand dollars have been added 
to the property by labor.” For this amount new stock is 
issued in such a way ‘‘that when the property of the Asso- 
ciation is worth half a million, capital will own about one- 
fifth of it. . . . 

‘‘Under the present system, capital is cverj’thing, man 
nothing, except as a means of accumulating capital. Capi- 
tal founds a factory, and for the single pui'iiosc of increas- 
ing capital, taking no thought of th(' human beings by 
whom it is increased. The fundamental idea of Associa- 
tion, oil the other hand, is to effect a just distnbution of 
products among capital, talent and labor.” 

In answer to the contention that individual reform must 
precede social reform, Greeley again replies: ‘‘I am as 
well aware as you are that the raa.ss of tlic ignorant and 
destitute are, at present, incapable of .so much as under- 
standing the .social order I propose, much less of becoming 
efficient members of an association. What I say is, let 
those who ore capable of understanding and promoting it, 
begin the work, found a.s.soeiations, and .show the rest of 
mankind how to live and Ihrivc in harmonious industry. 
You tell me that the sole efficiency agency of social reform 
is Christianity. I answer that Association is Christianity; 
and the dislocation now existing between capital and labor, 
between the capitalist and the lalwrer, is as atheistic as it 
is inhuman.”® 

2 See Southeian, Charles, Horace GrreUij and Other Pioneers of 
Americon Sodaiism, N. Y.: Mitchell Kcaacilcy, 1915. Ch. V. 
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Greeley on Slavery.— Greeley’s every speech contained 
some rcl'ercnce to the need for emancipation of labor, and 
he frequently urged the members of the typographical 
union of which he was first president to develop a larger 
social vision. Though he fought vigorously against chattel 
slavery in the South, ho ever made clear that he considered 
that there were other kinds of slavery in the United States. 
“1 understand Itj slavery,” he wrote to an anti-slavery 
convention in 1845, “that emidilicn in which one human 
being exists mainly as a convenience for other human be- 
ings— in which the time, the exertions, the faculties of a 
part of the human family are made to subsen-e, not their 
own development, physical, intellectual and moral, but the 
comfort, advantages and caprices of others. . . . If I am 
less troubled regarding the slavery prevalent in Charleston 
or New Orleans, it is because I see so much slavery in New 
York, which appears to claim my first efforts.” 

Parke Godwin, associate editor of the New York Post, 
and son-in-law of its editor, William Cullen Bryant, was 
also brought into the inner circle of Associationists. In his 
Democracy, Pacific and Constructive, published in 1844, 
he urged that the exi.sting townships be gradually trans- 
formed into Pouricrist communities. In this pamphlet he 
showed a recognition of class divisions which brought him 
near to the position of the later socialists. He drew a 
strong indictment against the capitalist system. “Blind 
competition,” he contended, “tends to the formation of 
gigantic monopolies in every branch of labor; it depreci- 
ates the wages of the working classes; it excites an endless 
warfare between human arras and machinery and capital 
— a war in which the weak succumbs; it renders the recur- 
rence of failures, bankniptcic.s and commercial crises a 
sort of endemic disease; and it reduces the middle and 
lower classes to a precarious and miserable existence.” 

He drew frequent analogies from Greek mythology. The 
masses, he declared, “provoked by all that can gi'atify de- 
sire — yet unable to catch one jot or tittle of it — offer a 
terrible exemplification of Tantalus, tormented by an ex- 
ternal hunger and thirst after fruits and water, always 
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within his reach, yet perpetually eluding his grasp. Was 
the penalty of Sisyphus, condemned to roll his stone to a 
summit, from which it was forever falling, more poignant 
than that of many fathers of families, among the poorer 
classes, who, after laboring to exhaustion during their whole 
lives, to amass somewhat for their old age or for their 
children, see it swallowed up in one of those periodical 
crises of failure and ruin which are the inevitable atten- 
dants of our methods of loose competition? Or the story 
of Danaides, compelled incessantly to draw water in ves- 
sels from which it incessantly escaped, does it not with a 
fearful fidelity symbolize the implacable fate of nearly two- 
thirds of our modem societies, who draw from the bosom 
of the earth and the workshops of production, by unre- 
laxing toil, floods of wealth, that always slip through their 
hands, to be collected in the vast reservoirs of moneyed 
aristocracy?" 

But while pessimistic about his own times, he felt that a 
happier day was at hand; that the world was “travailing 
in the birth-throes of a mighty' and better future.” * 

Channing amd Others.— William Ellerj’ Channing, the 
great Unitarian minister, also showed sympathy during 
the last years of his life for the Associationists, and strongly 
denounced the existing order, the natural fruits of which 
were “contempt of others’ rights, fraud, oppression, a 
gambling spirit in trade, reckless adventure, and commer- 
cial revulsions, all tending to impoverish the laborer and 
to render every condition inscnirc.”* 

Charles A. Dana, afterwards editor of the New York 
Sun; George Ripley, later literary editor of the Tribune 
and editor of the American Encyclopaedia, and John S. 
Dwight, poet and music lover, were a few of the other 
Pourierites to join the inner circle. 

During the early forties, numerous periodicals sprung 
up, devoted to this new social philosophy, extensive lecture 
trips were arranged, and Fourierism became the subject 
of public discussion among increasing thousands. The in- 
dustrial crisis of that time and the general humanitarian 

p. 140. p. 121. 
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agitation that surrounded the anti-slavery movement also 
gave impetus to these teachings. 

National Organization Formed.— As a result, several 
societies were formed to propagate the idea in the East 
and Middle West, and on April 4th, 1844, a National Con- 
vention of these societies was called at Clinton Hall, New 
York. George Ripley was elected president and among the 
vice-presidents were Horace Greeley, Albert Brisbane, 
Parke Godwin and Charles A. Dana. The Convention 
indorsed the phalanx as the one form of organization cal- 
culated to solve social problems, but warned against start- 
ing phalanxes with insufficient preparation or funds. A 
National Confederation of Associations was agreed upon, 
and the Phalanx was made the official organ of the move- 
ment. Albert Brisbane was appointed a committee to get 
into closer touch with the intcniational movement. 

The Brook Farm Experiment Of the experiments at 

this time. Brook Farm was the most famous and spectacu- 
lar. In the thirties an informal group, called by their 
enemies a “Transcendental Club,”“ met at irregular in- 
tervals in Boston for the purpose of discussing social and 
philosophical problems. George Ripley, William Ellery 
Channing, John S. Dwight, Margaret Puller, Ralph Waldo 
Emerson, Henry D. Thoreau, Nathaniel Hawthorne, and 
Elizabeth P. Peabody were among its members. Prom 
religious matters they turned to social problems, and many 
of them urged the claims of the utopian socialists, and 
advocated the establishment of colonies which might prove 
the truth or falsity of these claims. Of this literary circle, 
Emerson wrote to Carlyle, “We are all a little wild here 
with numberless projects of social reform; not a reading 
man but has a draft of a new community in his waistcoat 
pocket.” 

Ripley, then a Unitarian minister, and an ardent de- 
votee of the new doctrines, was particularly anxious to 

« The interpretation placed on tho word transcendental by the group 
was expressed by Eipley, “We are called Transcendentsls because 
we believe in an order of truth that transcends the sphere of the 
external senses. Our leading idea is the supremacy of mind over 
matter.” (Quoted in Hillquit, op. »t., p. 96.) 
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submit his views and those of the group to a test. So in 
1840 he resigned his post as Unitarian minister, and ehose 
a 200-acre milk farm at West Eoxbuiy, near Boston, for his 
proposed experiment. A group of about twenty— including 
Mr. and Mrs. Eipley, Dwight, Hawthorne, and William 
Allen, went there to live, and called it “The Brook Farm 
Institute for Agriculture and Education.’’ Their ideal 
was a noble one. They desired to substitute “a system of 
brotherly cooperation for one of selfish competition; to 
secure for our children and to those who may be trusted 
to our care, the benefits of the highest physical, intellectual 
and moral education which, in the present state of human 
knowledge, the resources at our command will permit; to 
institute an attractive, efficient and productive system of 
industry ; to prevent the exercise of worldly anxiety by the 
competent supply of our necessary wants ; to diminish the 
desire for excessive accumulation by making the acquisi- 
tion of individual property subservient to upright and dis- 
intere.sted uses ; to guarantee to each other the means of 
physical support and of si)iritual progress, and thus to 
impart a greater freedom, simplicity, truthfulness, refine- 
ment and moral dignity to our mode of life.’’" 

In pursuance of these aims they maintained a uniform 
rate of compensation for all labor; a maximum work day 
of ten hours; free support of children under the age of 
ten j’cars, of old persons and of the sick ; and free educa- 
tion, medical care and use of the library' and bath. They 
furthermore stipulated that all persons be provided with 
employment according to their taste and ability. 

The community's administration was entrusted to four 
departments: General Direction, Agriculture, Education 
and Finance. In its school an unusually wide range of 
sciences and arts were taught. While the working hours 
were many, and leisure was scarce, the residents enjoyed 
an attractive social life. Dances, music, literary and sei- 
entifle discussions were provided for the leisure hours, and 
such visitors as Greeley, Brisbane, the Channings, and 
Theodore Parker paid frequent calls. 

In 1844, following the National Convention of associa- 

° Quoted in Hillquit, op. oii., p. 97. 
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tions, Brook Farm became a full-fledged Fourieristie ex- 
periment, was renamed the "Brook Farm Phalanx,” and 
came to be the very center of Fourieristie activity in the 
United States. The official organ of the Fourierists, The 
Ilarbinger, was transferred to the Farm, in editorial charge 
of Ripley, Dana and Dwight. Lowell, Whittier, George 
William Curtis, Parke Godwin, Iligginson, Storey, Chan- 
ning, Greeley, and others contributed to it. And from 
this center journeyed many a distinguished lecturer to tell 
the good tidings to other parts of the land. 

In 1846, the. Farm was beginning to prosper financially 
and the residents were living in anticipation of the com- 
pletion of the unitary phalanx building, the most preten- 
tious of their edifices. But just as the structure was near- 
ing completion, an accidental fire broke out, and the build- 
ing was burned to the ground. Coming as this misfortune 
did at a time when the movement was waning in other 
parts of tlie country, it proved fatal to the experiment, 
and, in the autumn, little of Brook Farm remained but a 
memory of noble ideals and sclf-sacrificing devotion. 

Other Experiments.— In some ways the most important 
of the Fourieristie experiments was the North American 
“Phalanx,” developed by a number of idealists of New 
York at Red Bank, New Jersey, in 1843. The Phalanx 
dwellers, to the number of ninety, built a three story man- 
sion and a grist mill and developed a seventy acre orchard, 
investing in the property some $8,000. At first success 
seemed to crown their efforts and by 1852 the community’s 
property was inventoried at $80,000. 

The colony established the unusual custom of paying the 
highest wages— though the scale was a very low one— to 
those doing the hardest and most disagreeable work, and 
of giving an extra reward for special skill and talent. The 
social life, as in the case of Brook Farm, was pleasant, and 
to the outsider the membera appeared to be a genial band. 
For twelve years the experiment endured, but the waning 
of the movement without and dissensions within had their 
effect, and after a loss from fire amounting to $12,000, the 
members voted to dissolve. 

Many other experiments were tried by the followers of 
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Fourier, Owen and Cabet, but sooner or later they failed. 
More fortunate were several religious colonies. The Oneida 
Community was among tlie most prosperous. Communism 
in these latter groups, however, was an incidental feature, 
and they had little social signifioance. 

Causes of Failure. — The failure of the American com- 
munities was due to several factors. They were often 
founded with little preparation and with little or no capi- 
tal. The members were usually a heterogeneous group of 
mere adventurers who possessed scant knowledge of farm- 
ing or of the other trades which must be sueeessfully 
pursued in order to prosper. Smalt attention was given 
to the selection of members, and when the fundamental 
principles of the colonies were under discussion, the abso- 
lutely diverse points of view among the colonists led to 
bitter clashes. An endeavor was often made to work out 
in detail certain rather fantastic plans of social theorists 
living in another countrj’, unacquainted with the difiScul- 
ties their followers were compelled to face, and possessed 
of an inadequate philosophy of human activity. Above all 
was the difficulty of conducting isolated social experiments 
on principles directly at variance with those of the outside 
world. 

That these failures caused dismay among the followers 
of Owen, Cabet and Fourier goes without sajnng. For the 
Owenites had regarded their colonies as nuclei for a world 
federation of associations that would ultimately supplant 
the present political and economic structure, while the fol- 
lowers of Fourier believed that the phalanxes, founded 
here and there, would soon demonstrate the soundness of 
the master’s principles, and lead to their universal adop- 
tion. With their disappearance the Owenite and Fourierist 
wave gradually ebbed, and finally disappeared from Amer- 
ican life. 

But despite the fact that the American communistic 
experiments did not adapt themselves successfully to their 
industrial environment, the communities possessed, during 
their lifetime, many social advantages. 

“No one who visits a communistic society which has been 
for some time in existence,’’ says Nordhoff, “can fail to be 
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struck by the amount of ingenuity, skUl, and business talent 
developed among men from whom, in the outer world, 
one would not expect such qualities. . . . The communists 
are honest. They like thorough and good work and value 
their reputation for honesty and fair dealing. Their neigh- 
bors always speak highly of them in this respect. 

“It is the unanimous testimony of all observers,” de- 
clares Hillquit, “that the communists were, as a rule, very 
industrious, although no compulsion was exercised. . . . 
Disease was a rare oecurrcnee among them, and they are 
not known to have had a single case of insanity or suicide. 
And, finally, it must be notc^ tliat the communists invari- 
ably bestowed much attention upon the education of their 
children and their own culture. ... On the whole, the 
communistic mode of life proved to be more conducive to 
the physical, moral and intellectual welfare of man than 
the individualistic regime.’” 

Wilhelm Weitling Connected partly with the American 

radical movement and partly with the German is another 
utopian writer, Wilhelm Weitling, a tailor by trade, and 
advocate of a utopia controlled by a dictatorship of men 
of genius. Weitling was born of humble parentage in 
Magdeburg in 1808. He received little schooling, but, 
through his unusual native abilify, his wide reading and his 
extensive travels during his days of appraiticeship as a 
tailor, he acquired a vast store of knowledge. At an early 
age he embraced the theory of communism, and became an 
organizer and propagandist among German workingmen 
living in other countries. He established restaurants for 
traveling tailors in Paris and Switzerland, a workers’ edu- 
cational society in London and, in 1846, joined the German 
Workingmen's Society in Brussels, of which Marx and 
Engels were leading figures. At one time, he was regarded 
as the most influential figure among the German work- 
ingmen's colonies in Switzerland, Belgium, Prance and 
England.” 

Dictatorship by Men of Genius.— In 1838 Weitling 
wrote his first book. The World As It Is, and ShwM Be, 

7 See lUd., pp. 128-31. 

« See Ibid., 1910, pp. 43-50. 
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and two years later, his second, Guarantees of Harmony and 
Freedom, which attracted wide attention. 

In common with other Utopians, he based his plea for a 
new social organization on moral grounds. The ideal state 
ho pictured contained elements drawn from both Saint- 
Simon and Fourier. Like Saint-Simon, he would have the 
management of affairs in his highly centralized republic 
given over to men of knowledge and genius. 

“In the first place,” he says, “I adopted a principle 
which is admitted as an axiom in the learned world, that 
philosophy must bear rule. I then thought out the mean- 
ing of philosophy, and discovered that it stands for the 
sum total of all knowledge. . . . "What steps should be 
taken to hand over the social order to knowledge!” Weit- 
ling answers this question by asserting that men of learning 
should be a.sked to apply for the position and should send 
in their scientific dissertations. These should be e.xamined 
by members of the academics, and “the writer who is ad- 
judged the best shall bo appointed to that branch of gov- 
ernment where his natural gifts may be of the greatest 
possible utility to society.” lie continues: “I should 
advocate the following arrangement for the government of 
societies. At their head should be placed a triumvirate 
composed of great philosophers w'ho are at the same time 
the highest authorities respectively in the sciences of heal- 
ing, of physics and of mechanics.”® 

Appeal to Earth's Mighty.— In the conclusion of his 
Guarantees of Harmony and Freedom, he thus appeals to 
the “mighty ones of the earth.” “You,” he says, “have 
the means of winning giTater fame than an Alexander or 
a Napoleon. You have the means of removing all the evils 
of society in a way that is agreeable both to you and 
to us. If we are forced to undertake the work in our own 
rough and ready way, it will be a weary and painful proc- 
ess both for us and for you. Consider, therefore, and 
choose!” 

On the other hand, he did recognize class distinctions 
between employer and employee and his views on the role 

^ Quoted ill Sombort, iSoovzIism and the Sooialist Movement, p. 24. 
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of social classes came rather close to those held by jnodcr-i 
socialists. 

Later Life. — Weitling was exiled from his native land 
for his connection with secret organizations. In Brussels 
he became involved in a controversy with Marx and Engels 
over liis advocacy of violence and of secret conspiracies to 
attain his ends. He at one time urged that the workers, 
20,000 strong, should go armed to European capitals and 
terrify the propertied classes into a recognition of the prin- 
ciples of justice. Ultimately he journeyed to America 
where he became particularly enthusiastic about the pos- 
sibilities of labor e.xehango banks somewhat after the model 
of Owen, and helped to establish communist colonies. With 
the failure of these ventures, however, he ceased his activity 
in the labor movement and passed his last days in the 
prosaic occupation of a clerk in the Bureau of Immigra- 
tion, New York City. 
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CHAPTER XII 


THE SIGNIFICANCE OF UTOPIAN SOCIALISM-LATER 
SOCIAL ANTICIPATIONS 

Agreement with Other Sehoole.— In the foregoing pages 
we have obtained a bird’s-eye view of that distinguished 
group of thinkers in Prance, England, Germany and Amer- 
ica during the first half of the nineteenth century who 
were known as utopian socialists. We have noted many 
points of difference between them. What is their point of 
agreement with later socialists? What is their point of 
agreement with each other? 

Utopian socialists are at one with socialists of other 
schools in their indictment of the system of private prop- 
erty, with its economic wastes and social injustices; in their 
belief that the remedy for e.visting conditions is to be found 
in some form of social oivnership of industry, under which 
mutual aid would supplant competition as the law of social 
well-being. They also voice the sentiment of all schools of 
socialism in their advocacy of a society which should afford 
each individual a full opportunity for physical, intellectual 
and moral development; in their recognition of work as a 
necessity and their demand that all should participate 
therein ; and in their insistence on the importance of en- 
vironment in the molding of human character. 

Their Philosophic Background.— They differ materially 
from the later schools of socialists, however, in their phil- 
osophic and historical approach to a new industrial order 
and the methods whereby they hope to bring about this 
new order. 

Their philosophy drew its inspiration from various 
sources, including the old Stoical school with its doctrines 
of Jus mturak, the early Christians, and the later Human- 
ists and Rationalists. 


138 
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Out of these various streams of philosophic thought, the 
utopian socialists developed, in substance the following line 
of reasoning: God or Nature is good. Since God made the 
world, the world also is good, for a beneficent God could 
not have made anjdhmg which was not goodness and har- 
mony.* Human society is a part of the world. Therefore 
God must have made it also a realm of peace and harmony, 
where all should be happy. Man is by nature good, and 
is capable of developing to the highest perfection.® 

However, an analysis of society shows only misery and 
suffering. How has this come about! There is but one 
answer : Man has tampered with the original, perfect con- 
stitution of human society, which was in essence commu- 
nistic, and by such artificial devices as private property 
has destroyed its natural harmony, and, as a consequence, 
the happiness of the individual. There are therefore two 
orders of society, the natural order, which leads to happi- 
ness, and the unnatural or artificial order, which leads to 
disharmony and suffering. Those who love mankind have 
but one duty to perform, that of bringing back the “natural 
order” among men. 

Change Through Knowledge.— As a first step in this 
direction, men must discover the reason why mankind de- 
parted from the natural state. Investigation will show that 
this departure was due not to wickedness, but to error, to 
short-sightedness. The truth about the laws underlying 
the “natural order” must therefore be sought. Reason 
will lead us to the discovery of this truth, and once it is 
known, the path to a better state is open. 

Since the changes in society wiU be brought about as a 
result of knowledge, the main need, as soon as truth is 
discovered, is to make it known, for the knowledge of it 
will insure its practical application. For how can a man 
who knows the truth fail to change conditions ! ‘ ‘ The com- 
plete change which is necessary,” proclaimed Godwin, “can 

i“All that God made ia good.” Fourier, quoted in Somhart, 
Soehltsm and the Sodaliet Movement, p. 31. 

2 “As God or Nature has made all the qualities of humanity, they 
' must be good and of necessity such as they are.” (Owen) quoted 
in Somhart, op. cit., p. 32. 
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hardly be thought of as something to be done. It is rather 
a vision that men must see. They need but to understand 
their condition, and their chains will disappear like shad- 
ows from the dawn. When the decisive hour strikes, there 
will be no need to draw a sword or even move a finger. 
Our opponents will be too weak to withstand feelings com- 
mon to all humanity.”^ 

Nor will the change be brought about through class 
struggle. All men suffer ns a result of the existing “irra- 
tional” eonditions. Therefore all men, when once they 
know the truth, will naturally assist in the change. Thus 
the new doctrines should not be taught to the workers 
alone. They should bo jircachcd to the rich as well as the 
poor. Indeed, special effort should be made to convert the 
rich and the powerful, for their conversion would help 
materially in reaching the masses. “Must we not first 
convert the rich?” asks Cabet. “Certainly, to commence 
with them is the beat policy, for the rich and educated will 
have great influence in converting others of their class, and 
even the poor. ... But can we hope that the rich will 
be converted? lYhy doubt it? Ai’c there not among the 
rich cultivated, just and generous men?”* 

Propaganda.— Thus the utopian .socialists— whom Som- 
bart prcfei-s to characterize as rationalist socialists — 
believed that the way to salvation was propaganda by word 
and examidc. Jlany held that exarai)lcs of .sucecssful colo- 
nies organized according to the principles they advocated 
constituted the most effective form of propaganda. 

Violent means of bringing about their dream states were 
generally tabooed. Most of tlio Utopians felt that little 
could be gained by political action or by trade union or- 
ganization. 

Some Defects.— The Utopians failed to appreciate the 
moving forces in society in the past and in the present. 
They overlooked the fact that many who realized the con- 
ditions of the times had no desire for change, since these 
conditions, hitter for the masses, meant for them definite 
economic advantage and power. In view of this, small, 

5 Quoted in liH,, p. 36. Hid., p. 37. 
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powerful minorities were ready to do all that in them lay 
to oppose social changes. “In other words, they (the 
Utopians) did not see that all social conditions are the 
expression of the prevailing division of power among the 
different classes of society. And to think that the posses- 
sors of power would be prevailed upon by preaching to 
give up their position, was hopelessly to underrate their 
strength.”® 

Overrated Powers.— Furthermore, they thought too 
highly of their own power to bring about a future society; 
their power of discerning the exact truth regarding social 
principles; their power of spreading knowledge; their 
power of conversion, of actually transforming society, and 
of conducting industry after the great change. 

Lacked Historical Perspective.— They also lacked his- 
torical perspectiva They failed to consider, as did later 
socialists, the historical mission of capitalism in increasing 
productivity, in developing the basis for concerted action 
on the part of the workers, and in rendering labor ever 
more capable of taking charge of its industrial affairs. 
Social change was regarded by them as largely a result of 
the social discoveries of brilliant men. If some one in 
society five hundred years before their time had discov- 
ered the truths which they were proclaiming, and had 
explained these truths to their feUowmen, misery and suf- 
fering, they felt, would long since have disappeared. For 
“absolute truth is independent of time, space and of the 
historical development of man,” and it is thus “a mere 
accident when and where it is discovered.”' They also 
had the mistaken notion that it was possible for social 
thinkers to cut out a pattern of a future order in all of 
its details, and that mankind could be induced to follow 
faithfully every detail of tliat pattern. Nor, after their 
perfect state had been achieve^ did they conceive that 
there would be perpetual change and continual readjust- 
ments thereto. And, unfortunately, their patterns for a 
future society, and the absolute truths which they “dis- 

s Hid., p. 39. 

• Engels, Socialism, From Utopian to Scientific, Ch. I. 
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covered,” were ‘‘different with the founder of each dif- 
ferent school.’ ' And as each one’s special kind of absolute 
truth, reason and justice was conditioned ‘‘by his sub- 
jective understanding, his conditions of existence, the 
measure of his knowledge and his intellectual training, 
there is no other ending posiblc in this conflict of absolute 
truths” than that they were bound to be mutually exclu- 
sive one of the other.”’ 

Differences Among Themselves.— The characters of 
their utopias differed widely. They differed in the extent 
of common property advocated. They differed in their 
attitude toward equality. Some as Babeuf and Cabet advo- 
cated absolute equality in all things; Fourier and Saint- 
Simon allowed for a difference in compensation, dependent 
on capacity; while Louis Blanc would have the relative 
needs of the workers in his ideal republic determine their 
compensation. They differed in their concept of the future 
state. On the one extreme was Owen who felt that the 
state would gradually become obsolete ; on the other, Louis 
Blanc, who went to the National Assembly and pleaded 
with it to begin the construction of his social workshops, 
nuclei of a new order. 

They were ‘‘keenly critical, ingeniously suggestive, and 
contagiously enthusiastic.” But their dreams were inca- 
pable of realization, and they had to give way to others 
whose schemes for social ehanae bore some relation to real- 
ity. While, during their lifetime, they could show few 
tangible results, their exposure of social ills, their demand 
for a worthier civilization and their faith in human devel- 
opment have had no .small influence on later socialist 
thought and on social improvement. 

IIODEBN Utopian Wbitbjis 

Difference Between Old and Modem Writers.— While 
the school of utopian socialism virtually ended with the 
middle of the nineteenth century, writers of renown have 
continued even to the present to publish to the world their 

•mid., Ch. I. 
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visions of new soeial systems which, they hoped, might 
evolve from the existing order. The modern writers differ 
from the older Utopians in their realization of the ever 
changing character of industrial society. They do not 
regard the utopia they have drawn as the last word on social 
development, but write largely as a means of bringing 
before the people the possibilities of a more equitable social 
order and, to some extent, of helping themselves to discover 
the kind of social order which would satisfy their ideals 
of justice and brotherhood. These portraits, while still 
defective in many ways, are far less fantastic and more 
realistic than are the “genuine utopias.” 

“The utopia of a modem dreamer,” declares H, Gr. 
'Wells in his A Modern Utopia, “must needs differ in one 
fundamental aspect from the Nowheres and Utopias men 
planned before Dam in quickened the thought of the world. 
Those were all perfect and static states, a balance of hap- 
piness won for ever against the forces of unrest and dis- 
order that inhere in things. One beheld a healthy and 
simple generation enjoying the fruits of the earth in an 
atmosphere of virtue and happiness, to be followed by 
other virtuous, happy, and entirely similar generations, 
until the gods grew wcarj'. Change and development were 
dammed back by invincible dams for ever. But the modem 
utopia must be not static but kinetic, must shape not as a 
permanent state but as a hopeful stage, leading to a long 
ascent of stages. Nowadays we do not resist and overcome 
the great stream of things, but rather float upon it. We 
build now not citadels, but ships of state. For one or- 
dered arrangement of citizens rejoicing in an equality of 
happiness safe and assured to them and their children for 
ever, we have to plan ‘a flexible common compromise, in 
which a perpetually novel succession of individualities may 
converge most effectually upon a comprehensive onward 
development.’ That is the first, most generalized differ- 
ence between a utopia based upon modem conceptions and 
all the utopias that were written in the former time.” “ 

Bellamy’s “Looking Backward.”— Perhaps the most 

* Wells, H. G., A Modem Utopia, pp. 16-17. 
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popular of these “pseudo-utopias” was Looking Backward, 
written in 1887 by Edward Bellamy, an American author.* 
Within ten years this volume sold over a million copies and 
was translated into more than a dozen languages. Bellamy 
has his hero, Mr. Julian West of Boston, fall asleep under 
the efforts of a mesmerist on Decoration Day, 1887, and 
wake up in the year 2000, to discover not the squalid, 
shabby Boston of old, but a city beautiful, without poli- 
ticians, without corruption, without riches or poverty, 
but with peace and plenty and equal opportunity for all 
based on the development of a cooperative system of pro- 
duction and distribution developed in every phase of in- 
dustrial life. 

Some of the pictures of social changes considered quite 
fantastic in 1887 are commonplaces today, as, for instance, 
when Julian West, sitting comfortably in the house of his 
friend, listens to the beautiful strains of the opera played 
in the central music hall of the city. 

A few years after the publication of Looking Backward, 
Bellamy wrote Equality, a more scientific, but less popular 
piece of utopian writing. William Dean llowclls’ Traveler 
from Altruria was another utopian novel which attracted 
considerable attention during that period. 

Hertzka's Freeland.— On the continent of Europe, Dr. 
Theodor Hertzka, a Viennese economist of note, created 
quite a profound irapres.sion through the publication in 
1890 of Freeland — A Social Anticipation. The publica- 
tion of this book led to the organization of nearly 1000 
societies in Austria and Germany whose members were 
determined to put the ideals c.xpressed in the book into 
practice. A central committee was organized and a piece of 
land in British East Africa was purchased as an experi- 
ment station for Hertzka’s ideas, but the difficulties in the 

9 Bellamy was born in 1S30 in Chicopee Falls, Mass., the son of 
a Baptist loiziistor. He studied for some time in Union College, 
Schenectady, N. Y., spent a year in Germany, and later became a 
member of the bar. cfournalism, however, attracted him, and he be- 
came a member of the New Jork Post and later of the Sprmgfeld 
Unions He was of a retiring dispomtion, and ever shunned the ]^e- 
Ugbt He died in 1898, at the age of 
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way of the proposed colony proved to be too great. Dr. 
Hertzka maintains in Freeland that, with the development 
of the arts and sciences, “a moderate amount of labor 
ought to produce inexhaustible abundance for every one 
bom of woman,” and yet that this advance has hitherto 
been unable to ameliorate one human woe. Throughout 
his book Hertzka endeavored to portray society based on 
social production — cooperative associations organized by 
whole industries — ^in which the workers enjoyed the product 
of their own industry and thus secured a direct, economic 
incentive to the best endeavor. 

William Morris’ ‘'News from Nowhere.”— The out- 
standing modem English Utopias arc WiUiam Morris’'” 
News from Nowhere and H. 0. Wells’ A Modern Utopia. 

“England,” declared Hammond in Morris’ News from 
Nowhere, “was once a country of clearings amongst the 
woods and wastes, with a few towns interspersed, which 
were fortresses for the feudal army, markets for the folk, 
gathering places for the craftsmen. It then became a 

William Morris was bom on March 24, 1834, in a Email village 
near London. His early schooling was of no great importance. Ho 
was a voracious reader and spent much of his childhood ranging 
around the fields and woods. At 14 he went to Marlborough College, 
a preparatory school, and later to Exeter College, Oxford. In the 
vacations he traveled threugh the continent, visiting the art galleries 
and churches. During one of these visits he decided to abandon 
theology— for which he had matriculated in college— and to servo 
the world through the medium of art. 

After leaving Oxford, he went into an architect’s office and later 
tried painting, modelling, embroidery, and the designing of furni- 
ture. In 1861 the firm of Morris and Company was organised. As 
a partner of the firm, he learned one technique after another, and 
the firm gained increasing fame throughout England. 

In the meanwhile Morris began to write verse, and during the six- 
ties published The Earthly Paradise and other poetical works. Morris 
hccamo interested in the social movement through bis agitation in 
the late seventies to prevent the war in the East which sprang, he 
believed, from the intention of the mliug classes to extend the field 
of commercial exploitation. He traveled up and down England telling 
of his hope in the masses. He spoke at street corners, in public 
parks, at political meetings. He wrote social poems and plays and 
romances of reform. In his Sigm of Change, Dream of John Ball, 
Nem from Nowhere, etc., he wrote more as a poet than as a scien- 
tist. He joined the Social Democratic Federation in the early eighties 
and was active in the socialist movement until his death in 1896. 
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country of huge and foul workshops and fouler gambling- 
dens, surrounded by an ill-kept, poverty-stricken farm, 
pillaged by the masters of the workshops. It is now a 
garden, where nothing is wasted and nothing is spoilt, with 
the necessary dwellings, sheds, and workshops scattered up 
and do\ra the country, all trim and neat and pretty. For, 
indeed, we should be too much ashamed of ourselves if we 
allowed the making of goods, even on a large scale, to 
carry with it the appearance, even, of desolation and 
misery. 

llorris visualizes a utopia from which big cities have dis- 
appeared. London is again a collection of villages, mingled 
in great woodlands and meadows, where the school children 
have their recreation. There arc shoj)s from which one 
talces the necessities of life for the asking and great com- 
mon halls, where one eats — picturesque, spacious and beau- 
tiful. And people work for the joy of it, and all labor for 
useful ends. 

H. G. Wells’ Modem Utopia.-II. G. Wells”' Modern 
Utopia, was written in 1905, i)artly with the aim of clarify- 
ing tho author's own conception of future development. 

n llorris, tVilliam, IVo front Koinhere, p. 91. 

i^H. 0. tVolls was horn September 21, 1899, in Bromley, Kent, 
Bngland, the son of an uiisuceessful storekeeper who had attained 
some ftuno as a cricket player. At the age o£ fifteeit. Wells became 
a eleik in a dry goods store. He ran away from this occupation, 
however, and later became aaristant in the Jlidbiirst Grammar School, 
studied at a I'oiaial School of Scienec, and obtained his B.S. degree 
at tlic Itoynl College of Scienec of the I'niverrity of London. He 
first wont into teaeiiing, but hia health hroko down, and he entered 
the field of jouinalism. la 1X93 ho publifbed his first book of fiction. 
His first attempts in literature from 1X93 to 1900 consisted chiefly 
of fantastic romances. Pivm 19WI to 1908 ho wroto a number of 
poeiologiral essays, including bis Anticipations (1901) Tlie Discovery 
of the Future (1901), UaiiUnd in the Haling (1903), A ilodem 
Utopia (1903), Ihii Histry of Bools (1907), A'cio JTorlds for Old 
(1908) and First and Last Things (1908). Later he began his series 
of sociological novels which brouglit him such fame. During the 
World War ho wrote cstensivoly on international problems and fol- 
lowing tliG war branched out as an historian, with his Outline of 
Jlistory. He was a member of the Fabian Society during the early 
part of the century and in 1928 ran for Parliament as candidate of 
the British Labor party. See H, G. Wells’ Social Anticipation, edited 
by H, W, Laidlcr (X. Y.; Vaoguatd Press, 1927). 
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In this book, the great English author insists that a modern 
utopian must think in terms of a world economy, and not, 
as in the older utopias, confine his imaginings to an iso- 
lated spot on some strange planet. The cornerstone of a 
modem utopia should be freedom. “To have free play for 
one’s individuality is, in the modem view, the subjective 
triumph of existence, as snn-ival in creative work and off- 
spring is its objective triumph.” ” However, “no one but 
a despot can bo perfectly free to do everything he likes,” 
and in the state of the future society must step in to delimit 
those freedoms that infringe on the freedom of others, 
“those spendthrift liberties tliat waste liberty,” in order to 
attain the maximum happiness for all. Of equal impor- 
tance is that of sustenance and wort 

The world state of II. (1. AVells is the sole lando^vner of 
the earth with the local governments holding it, as it were, 
feudally as landlords. The state or its subsidiaries hold all 
sources of food and power energy and develop these 
through tenants, farmers and agents.” 

These “pseudo-utopias,” while more scientific than their 
predecessors, have many flaws from the standpoint of eco- 
nomic science. Appealing, however, as they have, to the 
imaginative and emotional side of human nature, they have 
furnished a powerful drive to many thousands to join the 
labor movement and to sacrifice their time and strength 
in the cause of “human emancipation.” 
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EARLY BEGINNINGS OP MARXLVN SOCIALISM 

The Advent of Marxian Sodalism.— Until tlie middle of 
the last century, the school of socialist thought which held 
the center of the stage, as we have elsewhere observed, was 
that of tifopian socialism. During the thirties and the 
forties, however, the concepts of tlie Utopians were sub- 
jected to mcrailcss criticism by a group of able writers 
committed to fundamental social change. Among these 
critics was a brilliant young Doctor of Philosophy of the 
University of Jena, Karl Heinrich Marx, and a young Ger- 
man businc.ss man residing in Engl, and, with a bent for 
economic.s, Friedrich Engels. Their Communist Manifesto, 
issued in the revolutionary year, 1818, at the behest of a 
small international workingmen’s organization, was at once 
an interpretation of the role of the working class in past and 
’■ future history and a clarion call to labor to unite for the 
purpose of securing its emancipation, and, through that 
emancipation, the freedom of all m,inkind. It marked the 
definite decline in the leadership of the utopian school of 
thought among the advocates of a new social order. It 
marked at the same time the advent of Marxian or “scien- 
tific” socialism, a social philosophy which has exerted such 
a powerful influence on the political, social, economic and 
cultural thought of the last half century and which seems 
destined to play a still larger role in future historical de- 
yelopmcnts. 

Early life of Karl Marx,— The real author of “ scien- 
tific” socialism was, of course, Karl Marx. The career of 
this remarkable student and leader of men— the outstand- 
ing working class theorist of the nineteenth century— was a 
striking one. Marx was bom in Treves, southeastern Ger- 
many, on the fifth of May, 1818. His father was a Jewish 
149 
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jurist and his grandfather, a Gterman Rabbi. His mother 
was descended from a Dutch Rabbi’s family which had 
emigrated from Hungary to Holland in the seventeenth 
eenturj'. 

When Karl, one of several children, was six years of age, 
his family embraced Christianity. In the grammar school 
of Treves and at the home of L. von Westphalen— his future 
father-in-law, and a government Privy Counsellor of a 
literary turn of mind — Karl received his early education. 
To this cultured friend, Marx afterwards dedicated his doc- 
tor's thesis, describing him as one “who welcomes every 
progressive movement with the enthusiasm and sober judg- 
ment of a lover of truth, and who is a living proof that 
idealism is no imagination, but the truth. ’ ’ * 

Marx’s Days at the University.— Following his elemen- 
tary education, Marx matriculated, at the age of 17, at the 
University of Bonn, with the object of taking up the study 
of law, in deference to the wishes of his father. The next 
year, 1836, however, he transferred his undergraduate 
study to Berlin University and threw himself into his work 
with great intensity, applying himself to a wide variety of 
subjects, including philosophy, jurisprudence, history, lit- 
erature, and art. 

“Giving up social intercourse,” writes Beer, “he worked 
night and day, making abstracts of what he read, translat- 
ing Greek and Latin, working at philosophical systems, set- 
ting down a considerable number of his own thoughts, and 
drafting outlines of philosophy and jurisprudence, as well 
as writing three volumes- of poems.’” His intellectual 
studies during 1837, when he was still but nineteen years 
old, led him to reject the abstract idealism of Kant and 
Fichte and to seek refuge in Hegel. “Prom the idealism 
which I had cherished so long,” he wrote to his father, “I 
fell to seeking the ideal in reality itself. ... I had read 
fragments of Hegel’s philosophy, the strange, rugged meh 
ody of which had not pleased me. Once again I wished to 
dive into the midst of the sea, this time with the resolute 

> Beer, Life and Teaehmg of Karl Uarx, p. 2, 

: Ibid., p. 4. 
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intention of finding a spiritual nature just as essential, con- 
crete, and perfect ns the physical, and, instead of indulging 
in intellectual gymnastics, bringing up pure pearls into the 
sunlight.”’ 

Embraces Hegelian Philosophy.— The HegeUal philoso- 
phy finally took possession of him. He became ill, burnt 
his poems and material for short stories, and, during his ill- 
ness and his subsequent rest at Stralau, acquainted himself 
with Hegel’s philosophy and that of his followers, from be- 
ginning to end. Later he became an ardent member of the 
Graduates Club of the rnivemity in which he held long 
arguments on philosophieal questions.* 

p. 7. 

* Until the end oi the eighteenth century, the universe and sodal 
organizations were conceiv'd tor tlie most part as dxed, constant and 
eternal. tVitli the coming of the nineteenth century, however, this 
concept gradually began to give tray to a concept of eternal change, 
endless evolution. All tilings trerc in a dux, a state of becoming and 
disappearing. The new piiilosophy demanded a new logic. It was 
6. w. H. Hegel (n70-18,H) who made a careful attempt to formu- 
late this new logic. The essence of the logic which he formulated 
was the dialectic. Hegel's dialectic method conceived that change 
took place through the struggle of antagonistic elements, and the 
resolution of these contradictory elements into a synthesis, the first 
two elements forming a now and higher concept by virtue of their 
union. 

Hegel obscured his meaning by the use of a rather difficult phrase- 
ology. The thing or heitig against which the contradiction operated 
he called the positive. The antagonistic clement, or antithesis, was 
the negation. To Hegel the contradiction, antithesis or negation was 
the ‘'source of all movement and life; only insofar as it contains 
a contradiction can anything have movement, power, and efiiect.” A 
continued operation of the negation led to the negation of negation 
or synthesis 

The dialectic method of Hegel colored all of Marx’s social think- 
ing. He was always on the outlook for a negation, an antithesis, 
in the belief that progress began with its appearance. 

In his Uoty Family, written in 1841, Marx need the Hegelian dia- 
lectic, for instance, in describing the class struggle. There is the 
positive — ^private property, Marx maintains, the negative, or anti- 
thesis, the proletariat. As a result of the conflict between the ris- 
ing proletariat— the antithesis— and private property--the thesis— wo 
might expect to see the emergence of a new form of society — a 
synthesis— under which the proletariat docs not “become the abso- 
lute side of society, for it triumphs ouly by abolishing itself and its 
opposite. In this way both the proletariat and its conditioned oppo- 
site, private property, are done away with.” (In Mehring, Collected 
Worha and JAteniry Hemiuns of Marx and EngeU, Vol. II, p. 132.) 
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His father admonished liim against such intellectual dis- 
sipation and urged him to follow the example of other stu- 
dents who attended their lectures regularly and had an eye 
to a future career. 

“Indeed,” the elderly Marx declared in a fatherly letter 
to his restless son, "these men sleep quite peacefully except 
when they now and then devote a w'hole or part of a night 
to pleasure, whereas my clever and gifted son Karl passes 
wretched, sleepless nights, wearying body and ni’^’d with 
cheerless study, forbearing all pleasures with the sole object 
of applying himself to abstruse studies; but what he builds 
today he destroys again tomorrow, and in the end he finds 
that he has destroyed what he already had, without having 
gained anything from other people. At last the body begins 
to ail and the mind gets confused, whilst these ordinary 
folks steal along in ea.sy marches, and attain their goal if 
not better at least more comfortably than those who con- 

Eegel himself failed to ap^Iy his dialectic method to the social 
relations, his nationalistic sentiment.': making him a strong supporter 
of his philosophic system, disagiceing as he did noth the view that 
the universe arose out of pure reason, out of the logical idea. 

While Marx nna au anient follower of the philosophic method of 
Hegel, he took issue uith the Prussian state. Many differences of 
opinions developed among Hegel ’s disciples, chiefly in regard to the 
doctrines of the Deity, immortality and the personality of Christ. 
The “Young Hegelians" took the unorthodox point of view. In 
politics many of them were mild liberals. Kail Marx, tlie youngest 
of the “Young Hegelian.s,’’ was the first to apply the dialectic 
method to the social sciences. 

In commenting on the value of Hegel’s philo.sophy to tho revolu- 
tionary thought of the day, Engels declared: “Just there lay the 
true significance and the revolutionary character of the Hegelian 
philosophy ... in that it gave tlie coup de grace to finiteness of 
results of human thought and action. Truth . . . was no longer . . . 
a collection of ready-mado dogmatic statements, which, once dis- 
covered, must be thoroughly learned: truth lay now in the process 
of knowledge itself, in the long historical development of learning, 
which climbs from lower to ever higher heights of knowledge, without 
ever reaching the point of so-called absolute truth. And just as 
little as knowledge can liistory find a conclusion, complete in one 
completed ideal condition of humanity. A completed society, a per- 
fect state, are things which can only exist in phantasies, On the 
contrary, all successive historical conditions are only places of pil- 
grimage in the endless evolutionary progress of human society from 
the lower to the higher.” (Priedrieh Engels, Feuerbach, The Soots 
of the Socialist Philosophy, pp. 41-3.) 
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temn youthful pleasures and undermine their health in 
order to snateh at the ghost of erudition, -which they could 
probably have exercised more successfully in an hour spent 
in the society of competent men — with social enjoyment 
into the bargain.” ® 

But Karl was bent on seeing the truth, and abjured an 
easy life. Nor did an official career have any appeal for 
him. He wrote: 

Let us not in base subjection 
Brood away our fearful life, 

When with deed and aspiration 
We might enter in the strife. 

Marx Beceives His Doctorate and Turns to Journalism. 
—Karl’s ambition soon turned toward a lectureship at the 
University of Bonn, where his friend Bruno Bauer hoped 
to he appointed professor. He gave up the study of law, 
became completely engrossed in philosophy, and, in 1841 
at Jena, at the early age of twenty-three, received the de- 
gree of Doctor of Philosophy, after defending his disserta- 
tion on the Natural PhilosopJim of Democritus and Epi- 
curus. He applied for the lectureship, but the Prussian 
universities were not free centers of thought, and turned 
down the applications both of Bauer and Marx, as too non- 
conformist in their attitude. 

Thereupon young Marx turned to free lance journalism. 
In doing so he resolved to employ the weapon of the Young 
Hegelians of that period— tlie weapon of criticism— for the 
purpose of sweeping away old dogmas and of bringing 
about the spiritual freedom of Goi’inany, by which he un- 
derstood freedom in religion and liberalism in polities, 

Marx Studies Economics.— About that time a group of 
liberals in the Bhine-provinccs founded a newspaper. 
Marx, a friend of the editor, was asked to contribute to it. 
His contributions were so trenchant that, on the resigna- 
tion of the editor, in October, 1842, Marx, then 24, -was 
asked to take his place. It was at that time that he was 
first forced to begm a serious study of economic problems. 
In his Critique of Political Economy (1859) he writes: 

« Beer, op, oit., pp. 9, 10. 
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“As editor of the Bheinische Zcitmg, in 1842 and 1843, 
I came up, for the first time, against the difficulty of having 
to take part in. the controversy over so-called material in- 
terests. The proceedings of the Diet of the Rhine provinces 
in regard to wood stealing and parceling out of landed 
property, and their action towards the farmers of the 
Moselle districts, and lastly debates on free trade and pro- 
tection, gave the first stimulus to my investigation of eco- 
nomic questions. On the other hand, an echo of French 
socialism and communism, feebly philosophical in tone, had 
at that time made itself felt in. the columns of the Rhein- 
ische Zeitung. I declared myself against superficiality, 
confessing, however, at the same time that the studies I had 
made so far did not allow me to venture any judgment of 
my own on the significance of the French tendencies.” “ 

Marx Marries; Becomes a Socialist.— Marx soon retired 
from the paper in order to have more leisure to devote to 
these studies. His retirement came at a time when he was 
contemplating marriage with Jenny von Westphalen, the 
charming and cultured daughter of Marx’s fatherly friend, 
the Privy Councillor. It was during the next year or two 
of reading and thinking, in the years 1843 and 1844, that 
he delved as deeply into the socialist literature of the 
times as he had some six years before into the philosophieal 
writings of Hegel. He emerged from his reading at the age 
of twenty-five or twenty-six a convinced socialist. 

In the following two years he laid the foundation for the 
historical theories with which his name is associated. In a 
letter from Cologne in May, 1843, he remarked : 

This system of acquisition and commercialism, of possession 
and of exploitation of mankind, is leading even more swiftly 
than the increase of population, to a breacli within the present 
society, which the old system cannot heal, because indeed it has 
not the power either to heal or create, but only to exist and 
enjoy.' 

Maintains Labor Must Save Itself.— In a letter in Sep- 
tember, 1843, he showed his acquaintance with the writings 

illid., pp. 13-4; Marx, Critiqiu! of Political Ecowmy (Kerr Edi- 
tion), p. 10. 

' Beer, op. oit., p. 15. 
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of the utopian socialists, Fourier, Proudhon, Cabot and 
others, and asserted that his task did not consist in the set- 
ting up of utopias, but in the critieism of existing social 
and political conditions, “in interpreting the struggles and 
aspirations of the age.” 

By the winter of 1S43, he had come to the conclusion 
that, if any revolutionary change was to be brought about 
in industrial conditions, it was to come throngh the efforts 
of labor, not of the owners of industry. In his introduction 
to Hegel’s PMosophj of Lav:, for instance, he maintained 
that the positive conditions for the Oerman revolution and 
liberation were to be found “in the formation of a class in 
chains, a class which finds itself in bourgeois societj', but 
which is not of it, of an order which shall break up all 
orders. . . . When the proletariat proclaims the dissolution 
of the existing order of things, it is merely announcing the 
secret of its own existence, for it is m itself the virtual 
dissolution of this order of things. When the proletariat 
desires the negation of private property, it is merely ele- 
vating as a general principle of society what it already in- 
voluntarily embodies in itself as the negative product of 
society.’’* 

His Function Criticism, Not Dogma.— This was written 
in Paris, whence Marx had gone with his young wife in 
October, 1843, to take up the editorsliip of the Franco- 
German Year Books. He declared that the aim of these 
books was “the fearless criticism of all existing institutions 
—fearless in the sense that it docs not shrink from its 
logical consequences, or from the conflict with the powers 
that be. I am therefore not with those who would have us 
set up a standard of dogmatism; far from it; we should 
rather try to give what help we can to those involved in 
dogma, so that tliey may realize the implications of their 
own principles. So, for e.xaraplc, communism as taught by 
Cabet . . . and others is a dogmatic abstraction. ... We 
do not then proclaim to the world in doctrinaire fashion 
any new principle : ‘ This is the truth, bow down before it ! ’ 
We do not say; ‘Refrain from strife, it is foolishness!’ 

iliid,, pp. 16, 17. 
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We only make clear to men for what they are really strug- 
gling, and to the consciousness of this they must come 
whether they will or not.” * 

Beginning of Friendship with Engels.— But one number 
of the Pranco-Prussian Year Books appeared in the spring 
of 1844. This number contained, among other contribu- 
tions, an article by Friedrich Engels, then a young business 
man of llanchester, aged 24, which condemned the eco- 
nomic system in the name of justice, though refusing to 
accept the socialist utopias of Owen and other Utopians. 
This was the beginning of an enduring and quite beautiful 
friendship between Marx and Engels, a friendship which 
made it possible for Marx to continue his literary career, 
although at times amid great hardship, and without which 
“Marx, with his unpractical, helpless, and, at the same 
time, proud and uncompromising disposition, would most 
probably have perislied in exile.” “ 

olii'd., p. 18. 

10 Ibid., p. CO, Engels was bom in Barmen, Kovember 28, 1820, 
two and a half years after the birth of JIarx. He was the son of a 
wealthy manufactuior, and waa brought up in an c.xtrcmely conserva- 
tive onviroiiniont. On graduating from Barmen high school he went to 
tlie gymnasium of Elljerfeld, Irat entered his father's business a year 
before liia final examination. In 1841 he sciwcd in the Guard Ar- 
tillery in Berlin and bceamc quite an authority on military science. 
Following this expcriciicc he went to Manrhester as an agent of tho 
spinning mill of Ermen and Eiigels, of which his father was a partner. 
For a numlier of years prior thereto ho had been interested in tho 
newer dereiopments in philosophy and social thought, and, on his 
way to England, dropped in at the editor ial ollice of the Elieinuche 
Zeitmig, and nret Marx for the first lime. At that time, Marx and 
Engels failed to see eye to eye, and Engels* reception was cool. In 
England, lie eoirneeted himself with the Chartist, the utopian social- 
ise and the trade uttion movements, and ber-ame intimately acquainted 
with tiro rtewer developmerrts in the eepitalbt industry. Ho gathered 
material at this time which formed the basts of his Cmditim of the 
Wodiiifj C'lrt.rsfs bi England frr Jill, a powerful indictment of the 
capitalist order. 

On returning to the contiiront, Engels collaborated with Marx in 
writing The Holy Farrtilp. In 1845 he gave up the mercantile busi- 
ness which he greatly disliked and went to Brussels, where Man was 
then doing his work. The two were busy during the remaining two 
year s in rescnrcli, writing and organization. Engels visited London 
in tho summer of 1847 as a lupresentative of the Paris group to 
formulate a new program for the Communist League, and helped 
in writing tho Communist Mamfesto, 
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The Germs of Historical Materialism.— Following the 
discontinuance of the year books, Marx spent much lime 
in the study of English and French systems of political 
economy, of socialism and history." In the autumn of 

In 1849 he joined a volunteer corps in the Palatinate which was 
demanding a constitution for the whole German Umpire, and on his 
return to London collaborated with Marx on the revolutionary movc- 
menta of 1848-50. In 1850 he reeutcred business in order to earn 
enough to permit Marx to continue his literary work. 

For the following twenty years ilarx and Engels saw little of one 
another, but were nevertheless in almost daily correspondence. They 
exchanged freely their every new economic discovery and published 
their articles only after each had liocn submitted to the other for 
criticism. Engels also aided Maix extensively in his work for the 
Neio 7ork TTibune. He was particularly helpful to Marx in supply- 
ing actual data from industrial life. “Without you,“ wrote Maix, 
*‘I could never have brought the work (Capital) to a conclusion, 
and I a.4surc you that a load like a mountain has always lain on my 
mind; that chiefly on mv account yon have allowed your splendid 
powera to go to waste and to grow rusty in commerce.” 

In 1860 Engels' father died, and he Veame partner in tho busi- 
ness. In writing to Marx later about Ida desire to get out of the 
commercial field, he said: “I long for nothing so much as to get 
free from this dastardly commciee, which, with all the loss of time 
involved, is completely demomlixmg mo. So lung as I am in it, I 
am useless for anything; particularly since I becamo partner, it has 
become worse, because of the greater respoDsil'iUties. Wero it not 
for the larger income, I should really prefer to be a clerk again.” 

In 1869, he sold out his partnCKship, and obtained a large sum 
of money in return for his promise not to open up business in the 
same trade on his own account. Through this deal, he was able to 
pay Marx some 350 pounds a year for a number of years. Prom 
September, 1870, wlicn Engels moved to London, to the death of 
Marx, the two kindred spirits worked side by side. Marx devoted 
himself chiefly to the working out of systematic social and economic 
theories, while Engels dealt more largely with the discussion of cur- 
rent questions of the day in the light of these theories. 

Cta Marx’s death, Engels translated, completed and secured the 
publication of many of Marx's woiks. lie died on August 6, lS9j, 
at the age of 75. His chief woiks were: Socialism fivm Utopia to 
Science— one of the two or three foremost classics on scientific social- 
ism; Condition of Workinff Claxs in Enfflavd in ISii; Onfjin of the 
Family and Feuerbach, The Foots of the Socialiat Philosophy. 

Engels is described as tall, slender, erect in bearing, quick and 
witty in speech, and a man of unusual intellectual grasp. He shunned 
the limelight and was constantly belittling his work in comparison 
with that of his co-worker. He was a bom optimist and was, espe- 
cially in the early part of his life, constantly rievring the revolution 
as but a few years ahead. (See the lAfp and Works of Friedrich 
Enpeh. By Zelda Kahan Coates, 1920. London.) 

11 Writing of the literary atmosphere of Paris at the time (1840- 
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1844 he published The Holy Family, in an attempt to force 
the Young Hegelians to enter the field of social criticism. 
The book contains the germs of the materialist conception 
of history and of the theorj- of the class struggle. Marx 
criticized his friend Bruno Bauer for not realizing that it 
was impossible to understand any period “without having 
studied, for example, the industries of that period, the im- 
mediate means of production of life itself." He main- 
tained that ideas were potent in the development of society 
only as they represented the ititcrests of the masses. ' 
“Otherwise the ideas might indeed stir up enthusiasm, but 
they could not achieve any results. . . . Ideas have only 
had effective results insofar as they correspond to class 
interests. The enthusiasm to which .such ideas gave birth 
arose from the illusion that these ideas signified the libera- 
tion of mankind in general.” 

Forced to Leave France.— During this time Marx be- 
came acquainted with Heine, Proudhon and other reform- 
ers, and contributed frequently to the Paris Vorwaerfs. In 
1845, at the instigation of the Prussian government, he was 
forced to leave Paris and went, bag and baggage, to Brus- 
sels. There he remained until the outbreak of the Euro- 
pean revolution of February, 1848, reading avidly the 
many works on political economy that Engels had placed 
at his disposal, and embodying his researches in his 
Misire de la Philosophie, a polemic against Proudhon, 
published in 1847, and embodying many of the doctrines of 
social conflict and social change stated more popularly in 
the Communist Manifesto of the following year. 

The Communist Manifesto.— Since 1836 German workers 
living abroad had been .organized into the League of the 
Just w'hich had correspondents in various centers and since 
1840 had its headquarters in London, Hearing about this 

3), Louis Heybaud, a contemporaty Prenoh writer, observed; “For 
aometime there hee arisen a great concert of recriminatione and anath- 
cmas against society. Every day a nc^' champion appears in the arena 
to challenge the existing order; now in the name of literature, now 
in the name of science. The detractors raise such a noise that few 
writers dare defend it.” Etudes ur les reformteura ou sooial- 
Uics Modemes,” Vol. II, p. 1, Paris, 1843,) 
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able student from its Paris and Brussels members, the 
League sent one of its members to Brussels in Januarj', 
184:7, to learn more about Marx. The League subsequently 
became the League of Communists and held its first Con- 
gress in London in the summer of 1847, attended, among 
others, by Engels. At the second Congress in December, 
1847, Marx also appeared, and he and Engels were com- 
missioned to prepare a new program. The program pre- 
pared was the now famous Cmmmist Manifesto}^ 

History One of Class Struggles.— While the joint pro- 
duction of Marx and Engels, the Manifesto undoubtedly 
owed more to Marx, then a young man of twenty-nine, than 
to his co-worker, then in his twenty-seventh year. “I con- 
sider myself hound to state,” declared Engels, "that the 
fundamental proposition which forms the nucleus belongs 
to Marx. That proposition is: that in every historical 
epoch the prevailing mode of economic production and ex- 
change, and the social organization necessarily following 
from it, form the basis upon which is built up, and from 
which odme can be explained the political and intellectual 
history of that epoch; that consequently the whole history 
of mankind (since the dissolution of primitive tribal society, 
holding land in common ownership) has been a history of 
class struggles, contests between exploiting and exploited, 
ruling and oppressed classes; that the history of these class 
struggles forms a series of evolution in which, now-a-days, 
a stage has been reached where the exploited and oppressed 
classes (the proletariat) cannot attain its emancipation 
from the sway of the exploiting and ruling class the (bour- 
geoisie) without, at the same time, and once for all, emanci- 
pating society at large from all exploitation, oppression, 
class-distinction and class strtigglcs. 

“This proposition which, in my opinion, is destined to do 
for history what Darwin’s theory had done for biology, we, 

uMarx was also the author of the preamble to the rules of the 
Communist League; “The object of the League,” the rules read, 
“is the overthrow of the bourgeoisie, the rule of the proletariat, the 
abolition of the old bourgeoisie society which is bas^ on class an- 
tagonism, and the establishment of a new society without classes 
and without private property.” 
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both of us, had been gradually approaching for some years 
before 1845.” (Italics ours.)'® 
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CHAPTER XIV 


THE COMMUNIST MANIFESTO AND THE 
REVOLUTIONS OF 1848 

Conmmnism the Spectre,— “A spectre is haunting Eu- ' 
rope— the spectre of communism,” runs the opening sen- 
tence of the Communist Uanifesio} “All the powers of old 
Europe have entered into a bold alliance to exorcise this 
spectre; Pope and Czar, Mettcmich and Guizot, French 
Radicals and German police spies.” In view of the grow- 
ing power of communism it behooves the communists to 
publish openly, in the face of the whole world, “their 
views, their aims, their tendencies, and meet this nursery 
tale of the spectre of communism with a manifesto of the 
party itself.”^ 

Class Struggles,— The Manifesto is roughly divided into 
four sections. Part One considers the rise and develop- 
ment of the bourgeoisie, that is, the class of modern capital- 

1 The question has often arisen as to why the ilfii«i/es(o was called 
''commuwat,” nithor than ‘•MK-ialis't.” altlioiiRh Jinn and Engels 
are regarded as the fathers of scientide sorialism. Friedrich Engels, 
in his Preface to the 1SS8 edition, gives the following c-vplanation: 

In 1847, socialists were conunonly logarded, on the cno hand, as 
adherents of tlie various utopian systeiii.s, and, on the other, as 
social refoiinors who, “liy aU mamier ot tiidicring, professed to 
redress, without any danger to capital and prolit, all sorts of social 
grievances; in loth cases men outside the working class movement, 
and looking rather to the ‘cdne,atcd classes' for support." On the 
other hand, ‘'IVliatever portion of the working class had become 
convinced of the insufficiency of mere political revolutions, and had 
proclaimed the necessity of a total social change, that portion then 
called itself communist. . . . And as our notion from the very begin- 
ning was that 'the emancipation of the working class must be the 
act of the working class itself,’ there could bo no doubt ns to which 
of the two names we must take.” 

2 Marx and Engels, Commmist Manifesto (Rand Sehool Edition), 
p. 11; to avoid confusion, due to the existence of numerous editions 
of tho Manifesto, I will not refer to particular pages in further ref- 
erences in this chapter. 

ICl 
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ists, owners of the means of social production and employ- 
ers of wage labor— and of the proletariat, wage-earners 
who, having no means of production of their own, sell their 
labor power in order to live. 

The history of recorded society, it maintains, is a history 
of class struggles. Under slavery and feudalism these 
struggles were carried on, sometimes openly, sometimes 
secretly, between oppressor and oppressed, and ended 
“either in a revolutionary reconstruction of society-at- 
large, or in the common ruin of the contending classes.” 

Capitalism appeared with the discovery of America, the 
opening up of Asia and the consequent devebpment of 
world markets. Under the feudal regime industrial pro- 
duction was monopolized by closed guilds. These guilds were 
able to supply a limited local market, but were, in the na- 
ture of the ease, unable to adjust themselves to interna- 
tional commerce. The guilds were succeeded by the manu- 
facturing system. At first goods were manufactured by 
hand. Hand power, however, was soon superseded by 
steam power and the small tool by steam-driven machinery. 
The appearance of steam and machinery revolutionized in- 
dustrial production and made it possible to send a steady 
stream of goods to distant parts of the earth. A world 
market in turn gave a great impetus to communication by 
land and sea. 

The Bevolutionsjy B51e of the Capitalists.— The capi- 
talist class during the last hundred years has played a most 
revolutionary part. Wherever it has obtained the upper 
hand, it has tom asunder all of the old feudal relation- 
ships and has “left no other nexus between man and man 
than naked self-interest, than callous ‘cash pajunent.’ It 
has drowned the most heavenly ecstasies of religious fervor, 
of chivalrous enthusiasm, of Philistine sentimentalism in 
the icy water of egotistical calculation. It has resolved per- 
sonal worth into exchange value, and in place of the num- 
berless indefensible chartered freedoms, has set up that 
single, unconscionable freedom— free trade. In one word, 
for exploitation veiled by religious and political illusions, 
it has substituted naked, shameless, direct, brutal exploits- 
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tion. The bourgeoisie has stripped of its halo every oceu- 
pation hitherto honored and looked up to with reverent 
awe. It has converted the physician, the lawyer, the priest, 
the poet, the man of science, into its paid laborers.” 

Capitalist Achievements.— On the other hand, its 
achievements have been vast. “It has accomplished won- 
ders far exceeding Egyptian pyramids, Roman aqueducts 
and Gothic cathedrals; it has conducted expeditions that 
put in the shade all former exoduses of nations and cru- 
sades. . . . Constant revolutionizing of production, unin- 
terrupted disturbance of all social conditions, everlasting 
uncertainty and agitation distinguish the bourgeois epoch 
from all earlier ones. ... All fixed, fast, frozen relations, 
with their train of ancient and venerable prejudices and opin- 
ions, arc swept away, all new formed ones become antiquated 
before they can ossify. All that is solid melts into the 
air, all that is holy is profaned, and man is at last com- 
pelled to face, with sober senses, his real conditions of life, 
and his relations with his kind.” 

Capitalism Develops World Interdependence.— The 
need for constantly expanding markets impels the capital- 
ist class to advance all over the globe. Production and 
consumption become cosmopolitan in their character. 
There develops a universal interdependence of nations. In- 
tellectual creations also become international and we begin 
to develop a world literature. The most barbarian nations 
are drawn into civilization. “The cheap prices of its com- 
modities arc the heavy artillery with which it batters down 
all Chinese walls. ... It compels all nations, on pain of ex- 
tinction, to adopt the bourgeois mode of production. ... In 
a word, it creates a world after its own image.” 

Tendency Toward Centralization.— “The capitalist dass 
has agglomerated population, centralized means of produc- 
tion, and has concentrated property in a few han(fa.’' It 
has at the same time accelerated political centralization. 
“The bourgeoisie, during its rule of scarce one hundred 
years, has created more massive and more colossal produc- 
tive forces than have all preceding generations together. 
Subjection of nature’s forces to man, machinery, applies- 
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tion of chemistry to industry and agriculture, steam- 
navigation, railways, electric telegraphs, clearing of whole 
continents for cultivation, canalization of rivers, whole 
populations conjured out of the ground— what earlier cen- 
tury has even a presentiment that such productive forces 
slumbered in the lap of social labor?” 

The modern capitalist regime, which has sprouted from 
the ruins of feudal society, has not abolished class strug- 
gles, but has created new classes, and, at the same time, has 
simplified the class antagonisms. “Society as a whole,” 
the Manifesto reads, "is more and more splitting up into 
two great hostile camps, into two great classes directly fac- 
ing each otlier: bounteoisie and proletariat.” 

The Appearance of a World Market.— The development 
of world markets through the di.scovei'y of America, the 
opening up of Asia, etc., the Manifesto continues, dealt a 
death blow to the feudal system of industry under which 
industrial production was monopolized by close guilds. 
The guilds were succeeded by the manufacturing system, 
and this system was soon revolutionized by the appearance 
of steam and machinciy. Modem industry has established 
the world market. This market has given a great impetus 
to commerce and communication by land and sea. 

Increased Power of the Capitalst.— With the develop- 
ment of capitalism, the capitalist class as such continually 
increased in industiial power, accompanied also by in- 
creased political power. “The executive of the modem 
state is but a committee for managing the common affairs 
of the whole bourgeoisie.” 

Capitalism Develops Industrial Crises— "Seeds of De- 
struction.”— Feudal .society gave birth to forces that it 
could no longer control. At a certain stage in its develop- 
ment, feudal property relations became fetters binding the 
developing eommeree and industry of that tima The fet- 
ters liad to be burst asunder. A similar situation is begin- 
ning to confront bourgeois society. "A society that has 
conjured up such gigantic means of production and ex- 
change is like a sorcerer, who is no longer able to control 
the powers of the nether world whom he has called up by 
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his spells.” For many decades past the history of indus- 
try has been a history of tlie revolt of the modem produc- 
tive forces against modem conditions of production, 

“It is enough to mention the eommcrcial crises that by 
their periodical return put on its trial, eacli time more 
threateningly, the existence of the entire bourgeois society. ’ ’ 
In these crises there breaks out an epidemic of over- 
production. Industry and commerce seem to be destroyed, 
because there is too much cirilization, too much moans of 
subsistence, too much industry, too much commerce. The 
conditions of bourgeois society arc too narrow to comprise 
the wealth created by them. The bourgeoisie overcomes 
each crisis by mass destmetion of productive forces, by tlie 
conquest of new markets and the more thorough exploitar 
tion of the old ones, that is to say, by paving the way for 
more e.xtensive and more destraetive crises, and by dimin- 
ishing the means whereby crises are prevented. “The 
I weapons witli which the bourgeoisie felled feudalism to the 
ground are now turned against the bourgeoisie itself.” 

The Development of the Working Class.— “But not 
only has the bourgeoisie forged the weapons that bring death 
to itself I it has also called into existence the men who are 
to wield those weapons^the modem working class— the 
proletarians.” The modem working class is developed in 
the same proportion as is the bourgeoisie. “Owing to the 
extensive use of machinery and the division of labor, the 
work of labor has lost its individual character and its 
charm. The worker becomes an appendage of the machine, 
and it is only the most simple, the most monotonous and 
most easily acquired knack that is required of him. Hence, 
the cost of production of a workman is restricted almost 
entirely to the means of subsistence that he requires for his 
maintenance, and for the propagation of the race. ... In 
proportion as the use of macliinery and division of labor 
increases, in the same proportion the burden of toil in- 
creases, whether by prolongation of the working hours, by 
increase of the work exacted in a given time, or by in- 
creased speed of the machinery, etc.” 

Modem industry has converted the small shop into the 
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great factor}'. The workers are crowded together, en- 
slaved by the capitalists and by the machines alike, con- 
tinues the Manifesto. With the development of machmery, 
women’s labor gradually supersedes men’s labor. As soon 
as the worker receives his wages in cash, he is set upon by 
other members of the bourgeoisie, the landlord, the shop- 
keeper, etc. 

Disappearance of Iitiddle Class.— The lower strata of the 
middle class— the small tradesmen, the shopkeepers, the 
handicraftsmen, the peasants, etc.— all sink gradually into 
the proletariat, partly because they cannot compete with 
their small capital against the laige capitalists, and partly 
because their specialized skili is rendered worthless by new 
methods of production. ‘‘Thus the proletariat is recruited 
from all classes of the population.” 

Organization of Workers.- The working class goes 
through various stages of development. Prom its birth it 
carries on a struggle with the capitalist class. At first that 
struggle is conducted by the individual worker, then by the 
work people in the factor}-, then by the operatives in one 
trade, in one locality. The contest is at first waged against 
the machinery as such, and much is destroyed. The workers 
are enlisted by the bourgeoisie in the beginning of their 
career in a fight against absolute monarchy. Machinery 
tends to obliterate distinctions of labor and nearly every- 
where reduces wages to the same low level. Their liveli- 
hood becomes even more precarious. Collisions between 
them and the capitalists assume ever more the character of 
collisions between two classes. “Thereupon the workers 
begin to form combinations (trade unions) against the 
bourgeoisie ; they club together in order to keep up the rate 
of wages; they form permanent associations in order to 
make provision beforehand for these occasional revolts. 
Here and there the contest breaks out in riots.” 

The workers have occasional victories. Their unions be- 
come more expansive. Their growth is aided by the in- 
creased means of communication. The struggle becomes a 
national one. It also becomes political in its nature. 
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Labor Parties Emerge.— The proletarians form a poli- 
cal party. The party is eontiunally upset as a result of 
competition between the workers themselves. ‘‘But it ever 
rises up again, stronger, firmer, mightier. It compels legis- 
, lative recognition of particular interests of the workers by 
taking advantage of the divisions among the bourgeoisie 
itself.” The capitalists, involved in contests with other 
capitalists of their own and other countries, are often com- 
pelled to appeal to the workers for help. In so doing the 
ruling class “supplies the proletariat with its own elements 
of political and general education; in other words, it fur- 
nishes the proletariat with weapons for fighting the bour- 
geoisie.” 

Proletarization of Other Glasses.— Further, entire sec- 
tions of the ruling classes arc precipitated into the working 
class or at least the conditions of their existence are 
threatened. ‘ ‘ These also supply the proletariat with fresh 
elements of enlightenment and progress.” 

“Finally, in times when the class-struggle nears the de- 
cisive hour, the process of dissolution going on within the 
ruling class— in fact, within the whole range of an old 
society— assumes such a violent, glaring character that a 
small section of the ruling class cuts itself adrift and joins 
the revolutionary class, the class that holds the future in 
its hands. Just as, therefore, at an earlier period, a section 
of the nobility went over to the bourgeoisie, so now a por- 
tion of the bourgeoisie goes over to the proletariat, and in 
particular a portion of the bourgeois ideologists who have 
raised themselves to the level of comprehending theo- 
retically the historical movement as a whole." 

Labor the Only Eevolutionary Class.— Of all the classes 
that face the capitalists, the proletariat alone is the really 
revolutionary class. Other classes— the small manufac- 
turer, the peasant, etc.— finally disappear, fighting the 
while against the bourgeoisie to save themselves from ex- 
tinction. They are reactionarj-, as they try to roll back the 
wheel of history. If revolutionary, they are so on account 
of their impending transfer to the proletariat. They de- 
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fend not their present but thdi* future interests. “The 
social scum, that passively rotting mass thrown off by the 
lowest layers of old society, may, here and there, be swept 
into the movement by a proletarian revolution ; its condi- 
tions of life, however, prepare it far more for the part of a 
bribed tool of reactionary intrigue." 

Movement of Immense Majority.— The proletarian is 
without property. Modem subjection to capital has 
stripped him of every trace of national character. “Law, 
morality, religion, are to him so many bourgeois preju- 
dices, behind which lurk in ambush just as many bourgeois 
interests.” When other classes get the upper hand, they 
sought to subject society to their domination. The workers, 
however, “cannot become masters of the productive forces 
of society, except by abolishing their own previous mode of 
appropriation. They hare nothing of their own to secure 
and fortify. ... AH previous historical movements were 
movements of minorities, or in the interest of minorities. 
The proletarian movement is a self-conscious, independent 
movement of tlie immense majority. The proletariat, the 
lowest stratum of our present .society, cannot stir, cannot 
raise itself up without the whole superincumbent strata of 
official society being sprung into the air.” 

The stmggle of the worker is at first a national struggle. 
“The proletariat of each country must, of course, first of 
all settle matters with its own bourgeoisie.” It later be- 
comes international. “We traced,” write the authors, “the 
more or less veiled civil war, raging within existing society, 
up to the point where that war breaks out into open revo- 
lution, and where the riolcnt overthrow of the bourgeoisie 
lays the foundation for the sway of the proletariat." 

Increasing Misery of Labor. — The serf, under serfdom, 
raised himself to membeisliip in the commune. The petty 
bourgeois under feudalism managed to develop into the 
bourgeois. “The modem laborer, on the contrary, instead 
of rising with the progress of industry, sinks deeper and 
deeper below the conditions of his own class. He becomes 
a pauper, and pauperism develops more rapidly than popu- 
lation and wealth. And here it becomes evident that the 
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bourgeoisie is unfit any longer to be the ruling class in 
society, and to impose its conditions of existence upon so- 
ciety as an over-riding law. It is unfit to rule, because it 
is incompetent to assure an existence to its slave within liis 
slavery, because it cannot help letting him sink into such 
a state that it has to feed him, instead of being fed by 
him.” 

Capitalists Produce Their Own Crave Diggers.— The es- 
sential condition of the existence of the capitalist class is 
the formation and increase of capital. The condition for 
capital is wage labor. Wage labor cannot exist without 
competition between laborcK. The development of modem 
capital brings labor together into combinations, therefore 
cutting “from under its feet the very foundation on which 
the bourgeoisie produces and appropriates products. What 
the bourgeoisie therefore produces, above all, arc its own 
grave diggers. Its fall and the victory of the proletariat 
are equally inevitable.” 

Eektion of Communists to Working Class.—After thus 
prophesying the downfall of capitalism and the supremacy 
of the producing ela-ss, Mai'x and Engels turn to the second 
section of the Manifesto, a .section devoted to the relation 
of the workers to the communists or socialists. The authors 
insist that the communists or .socialisis are part of the 
working class and decry any idea of isolation. 

The communists do not lorm a seiiarato p.arty oppo.scd to other 
working-class parties. 

They have no interest separate and apart from those of the 
proletariat as a whole. 

They do not set up any sectaiiaa priiieiple.s of their own, 
by which to shape and mold the proletarian movement. 

The communists arc distinguished from other working class 
parties by this only: 1. In the national struggles of Ihe prole- 
tarians of the different countries, they point out and bring to the 
front the common interests of tlic entire proletariat, independent 
of all nationality. 2. In the various stages of development which 
the struggle of the working class against the bourgeoisie has to 
pass through, they always and everywhere represent the interests 
of the movement as a whole. They are the most advanced and 
resolute section of the working classes of every country, th.it 
section which pushes forward all others; on the other hand, 
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theoretically, they have over the great mass of the proletariat 
the advantage of clearly understanding the line of march, the 
conditions, and the ultimate general results of the proletarian 
movement. 

The immediate aim of the communists is the same as that of 
all the other proletarian parties: formation of the proletariat 
into a class, overthrow of the bourgeois supremacy, conquest of 
the power by the proletariat. 

The coneliisions of the cornmnnists are not based on ideas 
discovered by a universal reformer, but spring from an 
historical movement going on under our very eyes. 

Answers Charges against Gommimists.— The remainder 
of the section takes up one by one the charges hurled at 
the communists. Communism docs not intend to deprive 
any man of the power to appropriate the products of so- 
ciety, but merely “of the power to subjugate the labor of 
others by means of such appropriation.” The capitalist 
bemoans the loss of culture resulting from a producer’s 
regime, but capitalist culture for the enormous majority 
“is a mere training to act as a machine ” The commu- 
nists are accused of de.siring community of women, but their 
whole point is merely the abolition of “the status of women 
as mere instruments of production. For the rest it is 
self-evident that the abolition of the present system of 
production must bring with it the abolition of the com- 
munity of women springing from that system, i.e., of prosti- 
tution both public and private.” 

National Antagonisms Between Peoples Vanishing. — 
Communists arc reproached for desiring to abolish coun- 
tries and nationalities. “The working men have no coun- 
try. We cannot take from tlicm what they do not possess. 
Since the proletariat must first of all acquire political 
supremacy, must rise to be tlie leading class in the nation, 
it is, so far, itself national, though not in the bourgeois 
sense of the word. National differences and antagonisms 
between peoples are daily more and more vanishing, owing 
to the development of the bourgeoisie, to freedom of com- 
merce, to the world market, to uniformity in the mode of 
production and in the conditions of life corresponding 
thereto. The supremacy of the proletariat will cause them 
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to vanish still faster. ... In proportion as the exploita- 
tion of one individual by another is put an end to, the 
exploitation of one nation by another will also be put an 
end to. In proportion as the antagonism between classes 
within the nation vanishes, the hostility of one nation to 
another will come to an end” 

The Conmumist Program.— The Mamfesto then turns to 
the communist program. It maintains that "the first step 
in the revolution by the working class is to raise the prole- 
tariat to the position of ruling class, to win the battles of 
democracy. The proletariat will use its political suprem- 
acy to wrc.st, by degrees, all capital from the bourgeoisie, 
to centralize all instruments of production in the hands^of 
the state, i.c., of the proletariat organized as the ruling 
class; and to increase the total productive forces as rapidly 
as possible.” 

In the beginning this cannot be accomplished except by 
measures "which appear economically insufficient and un- 
tenable, but which in the course of the movement outstrip 
themselves, necessitate I'lirthcr inroads upon the old social 
order, and arc unavoidable as a means of revolutionizing 
the mode of production.” 

Immediate Demands.— The Manifesto thereupon enu- 
merates some of these immediate measures. They include 
the abolition of property in land and application of all 
rents of land to public purposes; a heavy progressive or 
graduated income tax; abolition of all right of inheritance; 
confiscation of the property of all emigrants and rebels; 
centralization of credit in the hands of the state by means 
of a national bank with state capital and an exclusive 
monopoly; centralization of the means of communication 
and transport in the hands of the state; extension of fac- 
tories and instruments of production owned by the state ; 
the bringing into cultivation of waste lands, and the im- 
provement of soil generally in accordance with a common 
plan ; equal liability of all to labor ; the establishment of 
industrial armies, especially for agriculture; combination 
of agriculture with manufacturing industries; gradual 
abolition of the distinction between town and country by 
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a more equitable distribution of the population over the 
countrj'l free education of all children in public schools; 
abolition of children’s factory labor in its present form; 
combination of education with industrial production, etc. 
A number of these immediate demands have since been 
secured by the workers. Other demands labor is still try- 
ing to achieve. 

Working Class Abolishes Own Supremacy— “When, in 
the course of development,” the Second Section concludes, 
“class distinctions have disappeared and all production 
has been concentrated in the hands of a vast association 
of the whole nation, the political power will lose its politi- 
cal character. Political ponxr, properly so called, is merely 
the organized power of one class for oppressing another. 
If the proletariat during its contest with the bourgeoisie is 
compelled, by the force of cireumsianecs, to organize itself 
as a class, if, by means of a revolution, it makes itself the 
niling class, and, as such, sweeps away by force the old 
conditions of production, then it will, along with these 
conditions, have swept away the conditions for the exist- 
ence of class antagonisms, and of classes generally, and will 
therefore have abolished its own supremacy as a class. 

“In the place of the old bourgeois society, with its classes 
and class antagonisms, W'e shall have an association in which 
the free development of each is the condition for the free 
development of aU.” 

Criticism of Utopian Socialism.— A terse criticism of 
various forms of so-called socialism follows in Section III. 
“The attacks of the utopian socialists on every principle 
of existing society,” declared Marx and Engels, “were full 
of the most valuable material for the enlightenment of the 
working class.” On the other hand, the proletariat, yet in 
its infancy, offered to the Utopians “a spectacle of a class 
without any historical initiative or any independent politi- 
cal movement. . . . Historical action is to yield to their 
personal inventive action, historically created conditions of 
emancipation to fantastic ones, and the gradual, spontane- 
ous class organization of the proletariat, to an organization 
of society especially contrived by these inventors. Future 
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society resolves itself, in tlicir eyes, into the propaganda 
of the practical carrying ont of their social plans. . . . 
They habitually appeal to society-at-large, without distinc- 
tion of class ; nay, by preference, to the ruling class. For 
how can people, when once they understand their system, 
fail to see in it the best possible plan of the best possible 
state of society! Hence they reject all political, and espe- 
cially all revolutionary action; they wish to attain their 
ends by peaceful means, and endeavor, by small experi- 
ments, necessarily doomed to failure, and by the force of 
example to pave the way for the new social gospel. ...” 

Cooperate with. Other Democratic Forces. — The com- 
munists fight, we are told in the final section, “for the 
attainment of the immediate aims, for the enforcement of 
the momentary interc.sts of the working cla.ss; but in the 
movement of the present they also represent and take care 
of the futuro of that movement.” In France they ally 
themselves with one party, the Social Democracy; in Switz- 
erland, Poland and Germany with other parties. 

‘‘In Germany, they fight with the bourgeoisie whenever 
it acts in a revolutionary way against the absolute mon- 
archy, the feudal stiuirearehy, and the petit bourgeoisie,” 
at the same time showing the masses the antagonism that 
exists between the bourgeoisie and the proletariat. They 
turn their attention chiefly to Germany, ‘‘because that 
country is on the eve of a bourgeois revolution” that is 
bound to be carried out under more advanced conditions 
than in England or Prance, and that will be but the 
prelude to an Immediately following proletarian revolution. 
In short, the communists evci’ywhcrc .support every revo- 
lutionary movement against the existing social and political 
order of things. “Finally, they labor everywhere for the 
union and agreement of the democratic parties of all coun- 
tries.” 

For Forcible Overthrow. — ^“The communists disdain to 
conceal their views and aims. They openly declare that 
their ends can be attained only by a forcible overthrow of 
all existing social conditions. Let the ruling classes tremble 
at a communistic revolution. The proletarians have noth- 
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ing to lose but their chains. They have a world to 
gain. 

“Working men of all countries, unite!” 

An Estimate of the Manifesto.— The Manifesto, as 
Harold J. Laski has pointed out,® “gave direction and a 
philosophy to what had been before little more than an 
inchoate protest against iniustice. It began the long proc- 
ess of welding together the scattered groups of the disin- 
herited into an organized and influential party. It freed 
socialism from its earlier situation of a doctrine cherished 
by conspirators in defiance of government and gave to it 
at onee a purpose and an historic background. It almost 
created a proletarian consciousness by giving, and for the 
first time, to the worker’s, at once a high sense of their 
historic mission and a realization of tire dignity implicit 
in their task. It destroyed at a stroke both the belief that 
socialism could triumph without long preparation, and the 
hope that any form of ceonomic organization was possible 
save that which was implicit in the facts of the time. It 
insisted upon no natural rights. It did not lay down any 
mctaphj’sies. It was, on the contrary, a careful and critied 
historical sun’cy of the institutional process regarded as 
a whole. It is a book of men who have viewed the whole 
process of history from an eminence and discovered therein 
an inescapable lesson. It is at onee an epilogue and a 
prophecy— an epilogue to the deception from which the 
workers suffered in the Revolution in 1789, and a prophecy 
of the land of promise they may still hope to enter.” 

The Revolutions of 1848 

The Condition of Europe.— The spirit and contents of 
the Communist Manifesto can only be understood when 
studied in relation to the condition of the times— the ruth- 
less exploitation of men, women and children by the rising 
capitalists, described so vividly in Engels Condition of the 
Working Class in England in 1844; the startlingly revolu- 
tionary effects of machine production on all relationships 

3 laski, Harold J., Karl Marx: An Essay, pp. 1446. 
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I during the preceding fifty or seventy-five years; the eco- 
nomic crises, increasingly severe ; the utter lack of organi- 
zation on the part of the worker, either on the industrial 
or the political field, except in scattered instances; the 
widespread disfranchisement of the working class in most 
European countries ; and, finally, the many signs of rebel- 
lion and violence which were then in evidence. 

The February Revolution in France.— A few weeks after 
the manuscript was sent to the printer, the French Revolu- 
tion of February 24, 1848, broke out. During the previous 
eight years Guizot, who was constantly urging the King, 
Louis Philippe, to assume real power, ruled Prance as its 
Prime Minister. The political machinery was hopelessly 
corrupted. Power was concentrated in a few hands. Suf- 
frage was denied to all except a few hundred thousand of 
the population. Open prote.sts against social conditions 
were not tolerated. Discontent increased in volume to such 
an extent that Guizot was forced to resign. This resigna- 
tion failed to satisfy the people. A formidable demonstra- 
tion was organized on the night of February 23 before the 
Foreign Office in Paris. Shots were exchanged. Several 
were killed. Before the dawn of the twenty-fourth, the 
eastern part of the city was covered with barricades and 
the entire city was in a state of insurrection. Louis 
Philippe abdicated in favor of his grandson and that after- 
noon the republic was proclaimed, subject to ratification 
by the National Assembly. Many workers welcomed this 
revolution as the forerunner of a social revolution when 
labor would he the dominating force. 

The Revolution Spreads.— On hearing of the February 
revolt in Paris, Mettemich, the Austrian statesman, de- 
clared: “Europe finds itself in the presence of a second 
1793.’’ As Mettemich suspected, the revolt was not con- 
fined to Prance, On March 13, a few weeks after the Paris 
coup d’etat, the students of Vienna marched to the assembly 
hall with cries of “Down with Mettemich,” forcing that 
statesman to resign and flee. In Austria the people had 
for long suffered under a cruel despotism, a despotism 
where laws were passed and taxes exacted without con- 
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suiting the people; where peasants could not go from vil- 
lage to village without permission; where all newspapers 
and hooks were under strict police surveillance; and where 
the powerful Mettemieh was able to boast that he had kept 
the scientific spirit out of even the universities. Two days 
after Mettemieh ’s resignation, the Hungarian Diet dis- 
patched delegates to the Emperor requesting a responsible 
government, and, under the influence of Kossuth, estab- 
lished their own ministries of finance, war and foreign 
affairs, and freed the peasants without compensation. The 
Czechs followed with their demands for civil liberty and 
the abolition of serfdom. 

These upheavals, in turn, provided the impetus in Italy 
for countless revolts. In a few days, Italy, as a result of 
these uprisings, had caused the Austrian troops to evacuate 
a large portion of Lombardy and had set up a number of 
city republics. 

There were simultaneous uprisings in Baden, in Wur- 
temberg, in Bavaria, and in Saxony. In Berlin, the popu- 
lace demanded that the King grant Prussia a constitution. 
The King replied by calling a national assembly, chosen by 
popular vote, for the purpose of drafting one. About the 
same time, the Swiss people were occupied in sweeping 
away their old constitution of 1814, while the British 
Chartists were engaged in an attempt to wring from Par- 
liament the right to vote. The revolution seemed to be on 
in earnest and many thought that the people, obtaining 
the suffrage, would soon go forward to economic emancipa- 
tion. But the pendulum was not then destined to swing 
in that direction. 

The June Defeat.— In Paris, the Provisional Govern- 
ment, immediately after the February revolution, decreed 
that the national workshops, advocated by Louis Blanc, 
should be established, that employment should be guaran- 
teed to all, and that a committee should be set up in 
Luxemburg Palace to look after the interests of the work- 
ing class. Blanc and Albert, at the head of this committee, 
saw in this gesture a new day for the workers. They con- 
vened a labor parliament made up of delegates from the 
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various trades, and, on the opening day of this parliament 
in Luxemburg Palace on March 10, Blanc enthusiastically 
remarked : 

“On these same seats, glittering with embroidered eoats, 
what do I see now? Garments threadbare with honorable 
toil, some perhaps bearing the marks of recent eoniliet.’’ 

The business elements in the Provisional Government, 
however, in voting for its various decrees, had no intention 
of conceding Blanc’s program to the workers. They passed 
these measures as a means of allaying unrest until the 
conservative rural population could be beard from and 
could elect their representatives to the National Assembly. 
"While voting formally for labor measures,' they failed to 
make appropriations to carry them out. The work offered 
to the unemployed consisted largely of the digging of 
ditches and the building of forts at two francs a day. In 
May, the National Assembly was elected by universal suf- 
frage. It was chiefly representative of the more moderate 
republicans who had little sympatliy with soeiabistie legis- 
lation. On meeting, it closed the national workshops and 
gave the discharged workers the alternative of joining the 
army or quitting the city. The people rallied to the cry 
of “bread or lead,” and from Friday, June 23, to the fol- 
lowing Monday they engaged in the most terrific fighting 
against government troops on the Paris streets. Half- 
starved and poorly equipped, the workers were easily de- 
feated by General Cavaignac witli his well-disciplined 
troops. In defeat, they were treated with severity. Pour 
thousand of them were transported without trial ; the lead- 
ers were imprisoned and their papers suppressed. 

The June defeat was followed by the election of Louis 
Bonaparte to the presidency and the transformation in 
1852 of the republic into the Second Empire. 

Reaction in Other European Countries.— In the Aus- 
trian Empire, the republicans also suffered defeat. Race 
rivalry among them in Bohemia led to a division which 
gave to General "Windischgratz a chance to bombard Prague 
and defeat the rebels. Flushed with success, he proceeded 
to "Vienna, gave new courage to the monarchy, marched to 
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Hungary, dissolved tlie Hungarian parliament, and took 
a terrible revenge on the rebels. He also assisted in re- 
storing Austria’s power over Italy. 

In Berlin, the assembly, proposing, from the standpoint 
of the monarchy, a too liberal constitution, was dissolved, 
and a constitution finally adopted which gave little power 
to the people. The radicals found the country a difiicnlt 
place for them and many thousands of them sought in 
America a refuge from political persecution. 

Dissolution of Communist League.— The defeat of the 
European insurrections drove into comparative obscurity 
the revolutionarj' movements of the European working 
class. For years thereafter, the struggle was one between 
various sections of the owning elass. "The working class 
fight,” as Engels has it, “was induced to a fight for politi- 
cal elbow room, and to the position of the e.vtrome wing 
of the middle-class radicals. Wlierever independent prole- 
tarian movements continued to sliow signs of life, they 
were ruthlessly hunted down.”‘ 

The members of the Central Board of the Communist 
League, located in Cologne, were arrested by the Prussian 
police and subsequently imprisoned for teims varying from 
three to sis years. Immediately following tlie sentence, the 
League was dissolved and it looked for a time as if the 
influence of the Commmixt Manifesto would cease with the 
burial of the League. It was yet, however, destined to 
play a powerful part in the labor movement of the world. 
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MARX’S CAREER AFTER 1848 

InTitation to Prance.— The European upheaval, fol- 
lowed by the reaction, had a profound effect on Marx’s 
future career. The first result of the February revolt on 
his personal fortunes was his banishment from Belgium by 
a government fearful that the revolution might spread 
northward. The French Revolutionists, however, at that 
time extended a cordial inritation to him to visit Paris. 

"Brave and Faithful Marx,” writes Ferdinand Flocon 
of the Provisional Government, in a letter dated March 1, 
1848, "the soil of the French Republic is a place of refuge 
for all friends of freedom. Tyranny has banished you; 
France the free opens to you her gates— to you and to all 
who fight for the holy cause, the fraternal cause of all the 
people. In this sense sliall every officer of the French 
government understand his duty.’” 

In France Marx gathered together some of the members 
of the League of Communists and assisted them in return- 
ing to Germany to take part in the German revolution. 
Marx and Engels also proceeded to the Rhineland, and the 
former became editor, in June, 1848, of the Nm Rhekmhe 
Zeitmg, a paper which pa&scd through a stormy career 
during the next year or so. 

Back to Germany.— In his Bhdnisclie Ztiimg ai'ticles, 
feeling that a peaceful path to the revolution was closed 
to the workers (they had not at that time created any 
powerful agencies in the political and economic field 
through which to express themselves), and that labor was 
ripe for another revolt in the not distant future, Marx 
advocated the disarming of the bourgeoisie, the erection of 
revolutionary terrorism “to abridge and concentrate the 

1 Quoted in Beer, li/e mi leaching of Karl Marx, p. 49. 
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hideous death agonies of society,” and the creation of a 
revolutionary army. 

In his last issue, in May, 1849, he showed his anticipation 
— despite reaction then prevailing — of a speedy victory 
for the workers. “Already in the cast,” he declared, “a 
revolutionary army composed of warriors of all nationali- 
ties stands confronting the old Europe represented by and 
in league with the Russian Army; already from Paris 
looms the Red Republic.” ’ His hopes, however, were not 
then to be realized. 

Engel’s Change in Tactics. — ^Years after, in 1895, six 
months before his death, Friedrich Engels thus acknowl- 
edged the mistake made by Marx and himself in judging 
the time of the revolution and the tactics that the workers 
should adopt in bringing about the great change : 

“History proved us in the wrong, and revealed our 
opinion of that day (1848-60) as an illusion. History 
went even further ; not only did it destroy our former error 
but also transformed the conditions under which the pro- 
letariat will have to battle. The fighting methods of 1848 
are today obsolete in every respect. . , 

“History has made clear that the status of economic 
development on the Continent was then by no means ripe 
for the abolition of capitalist production; it has proved 
this by the economic revolution which, since 1848, has af- 
fected the entire continent and has introduced large in- 
dustry in France, Austria, Ilungarj-, Poland, and, more 
recently, in Russia, and has made of Germany an industrial 
nation of first rank— all this upon a capitalist basis which, 
reckoning from 1848, implies great expansive capacity.”* 

Engels on the Franchise.— Continuing, Engels declared 
that the workers were learning how to change the ballot 
from a means of duping into an instrument of emancipa- 
tion. The franchise had increased the feeling of the cer- 
tainty of victory and had permitted the workers to ascer- 
tain their own strength and that of their enemies. It had 

2 Ibid., p. 50. 

3 VUtas Stnggles in France, (N. T. Labor News Co.), pp. 7-8, 

*Ibid., pp. 10-11. 
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furnished the workers, during eleetion times, with a means 
of getting into touch with the masses, of forcing all parties 
to defend their views. It had supplied their representatives 
with a tribune from which they could address their oppo- 
nents in Parliament and the masses outside with freedom. 
“And so it came about that bonreeoisie and government 
feared far more the legal than the illegal action of the 
workers’ part}', more the successes of the elections than 
those of rebellion.’’® 

Barricade Fighting Days Over.— Engels declared that 
barricade fights had by i&9.5 become antiquated. “Let 
there be no illusions about this: the real victory over the 
military in a street battle, a victory as between two armies, 
belongs to the greatest rarities. . . . The utmost the in- 
surrection can aceomiili-ih in a tactical action is the proper 
erection and defence of a single barricade.’’ 

On the side of the military, he continued, is the control 
of large ordnance and of fully equipped and thoroughly 
trained engineering troops. Already by 1849. the chances 
of success were small. Tlic houigeoisie had gone over to 
the side of the government. The barricades had lost their 
charm. The soldiers saw hcliind tlicm no longer tho 
“people,’’ but rebels. The officers had become familiar 
with the tactical forms of street fighting. Since then all 
had been in favor of the military. Armies had become 
larger. By means of railroads, garrisons might be doubled 
within twenty-four hours. The armament of the enor- 
mously augmented troops had become incomparably more 
effective. Solid projectiles and case shots of the artillery 
had given place to tho ]tcrcnssion shell that sufficed to 
shatter the best barricades. 

“The time is past,’’ be continued, “for revolutions car- 
ried through by small minorities at the head of unconscious 
masses. . . . The irony of history turns everything upside 
down. We, the ‘revolutionists,’ the ‘upsetters,’ we strive 
much better tcith legal than with illegal means in forcing 
an, overthrow. The parties of order, as they call them- 


i Hid., p, 19. 
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selves, perish because of the legal conditions set up by 
themselves.” * 

Man Writes on the Revolution.— So Engels wrote forty- 
five years after he and Marx sounded their clarion calls 
to immediate revolt in the columns of the Rheinisdie Zeit~ 
mg. The workers failed, however, to heed the call of the 
young editors and the paper suspended after a year and 
a hall of struggle. Following suspension, Marx paid out 
of his own pocket no less than 7000 thalers, to obtain which 
he sold practically aU his possessions. With his paper 
gone, he traveled to Paris to witness the Red Revolution, 
but instead came face to lace with the counter-revolution. 
In 1849, he was banished from Paris and went to London 
where he spent pi-aetically the remainder of his life. 

Marx spent the first few months in London writing on ( 
the European revolutions, preparing the Eighteenth BrUr 
maire of Louis Bonaparte on the French revolt and writing 
his brilliant articles on the German situation for the New 
York Tribune, later published under the title. Revolution 
and Connter -Revolution. The real cause of the February 
and March revolts, he maintained, was the world commer- 
cial crisis. The cause of the reaction, on the other hand, 
was the industrial prosperity that gradually arrived dur- 
ing the summer of 1848, and that developed full bloom in 
1849-50. 

His articles on the German revolution brought out the 
folly of blaming the failure of a revolution upon the be- 
trayal of any one individual They also emphasized how 
difficult of success is the coup d’ilat method of revolution 
in a country which, like Germany, had not one, but many 
important centers that must be taken before the ground 
won could be retained. Marx declared: 

“When you inquhe into the causes of the counter-revo- 
lutionary successes, there you are met on every hand with 
the ready reply that it was Mr. This or Citizen That who 
betrayed the people. Which reply may be very true or 
not, according to circumstances, but under no circum- 
stance does it explain anything— not even show how it 

‘Ibid., pp. 22-7. 
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came to pass that the ‘people’ allowed themselves to be 
thus betrayed. And what a poor chance stands a political 
party whose entire stock-in-trade consists in a knowledge 
of the solitary fact that citizen So and So is not to be 
trusted.”^ 

In Germany, Marx pointed out, the mass of workers were 
employed by small tradesmen, whose entire manufacturing 
system was a mere relie of the Middle Ages. Industrial 
workers were in a minority. There were large numbers of 
peasantry— small freeholders, feudal peasants and agricul- 
tural laborers. Tliere was thus an unsubstantial founda- 
tion for a successful revolution. He added : 

“When the interests so varied, so conflicting, so strangely 
crossing each other, are brought into violent collision ; when 
these contending interests in cverj' district, every province, 
are mixed in different proportions; when, above all, there 
is no great center in the country, no London, no Paris, the 
decisions of which, by their weight, may supersede the 
necessity of fighting out the same quarrel over and over 
again in every single locality; what else is to be expected 
but that the contest will dissolve itself into a mass of 
unconnected struggles, in which an enormous quantity of 
blood, energy, and capital is spent, but which, for all that, 
remain without any decisive results.”* 

Life in London.— For years while in London, Marx was 
an almost daily visitor to the British Museum, and could 
be seen there from the opening time in the morning until 
the attendants sent the readers home, poring over books 
on economics, history, political and social science, gathering 
material for his great book. Capital. 

He and his family during those days were in dire want. 
They lived in a two room apartment in Dean Street, Lon- 
don, near Soho, in the humblest style. In 1852 the story 
goes that he sent his last coat to the pawnshop in order 
to buy paper for the pampldet on the Cologne Communist 
trial. His only regular source of income during the years 
1851-60 was a sovereign an article from the New York 
Tribune. 

1 Sevolution and Counter-Eevolution, pp. 2-3. ^Ihid., p. 11. 
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In the sixties, however, the fortunes of Marx were im- 
proved by a small legacy of 800 pounds from his friend, 
Wilhelm Wolff, and by Engels’ annual contribution of 
about 350 pounds. Wolff’s legacy enabled him to write his 
first volume of Capital. 

The Critique of Political Economy, — Marx in 1859 pub- 
lished the Critique c/PoWtcnificoMomi/, originally intended 
as the first instalment of a complete treatise on political 
theory. This plan was finally abandoned. The value of 
the book lies chiefly in its formulation of the economic 
interpretation of history and of the Marxian theory of 
value, and partly in its historical sketches of money and 
value theories. 

The Sixties.— The sixties were Marx’s happiest years. 
He was a genial host and spent countless Sunday evenings 
with his family and friends. His wife was a helpmate in 
the best sense of that word. Despite her early aristocratic 
surroundings and the hardships and persecutions suffered 
at the side of her husband, she never regretted her alliance 
with him. 

"Heinrich Heine, the relentless satirist,” wrote Paul 
Lafargue, “feared Marx’s scorn; but he cherished the 
greatest admiration for the keen, sensitive mind of Marx’s 
wife. Marx esteemed so highly the intelligence and criti- 
cal sense of his wife that he told me in 1866 that he sub- 
mitted all of his manuscripts to her and that he set a high 
value upon her judgment.”* 

Marx had six children, four girls and two boys, of whom 
three survived— Jenny, afterwards the wife of Charles 
Longuet ; Laura, the wife of Paul Lafargue, and Eleanor, 
who married Dr. Edward Avcling. 

Ilarx’s Address to the First International— In 1863 a 
gigantic protest meeting was arranged in London, directed 
against Eussia’s attack on Poland. Odger, a trade union 
leader, suggested regular international meetings. A con- 
ference was finally arranged in London from September 
25 to 28, 1864. Marx w'as asked to be present as a repre- 
sentative of the German workingmen. The conference gave 

9 Boot, oy. oil., p. 53. 
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birth to the International Working Men’s Assoeiation, at 
St. Martin’s Hall, London — ^the First International of 
labor. 

Marx wrote the “Inaugural Address’’ and the declara- 
tion of principles. The address gives a history of the Eng- 
lish workers from 1825 to 1864 and deals with the tre- 
mendous growth in trade and commerce during the period 
from 1848 to 1864, maintaining that “the intoxicating 
augmentation of wealth and power is entirely confined to 
the propertied classes.” “ Coneentration in land had in- 
creased from 1851 to 1861. The workers were sinking to a 
lower depth of misery, white those above them were rising 
in the social scale. 

However, some constructive measures had been forced 
on society by the working class. One of these was the 
Ten Hour Day. Economists have heretofore argued that 
such a measure would sound the death knell of British 
industn-; that industry could live only by the blind rule 
of supply and demand. “The Ten Hour Bill was, there- 
fore,” Mar.\ affirmed, “not only a great practical measure; 
it was a victory of a prindph; it was the first tine that 
in broad daylight the political economy of the middle 
classes succumbed to the political econermy of the working 
class.” (Italics ours.) It had also contributed “immense 
physical, moral and intellectual benefits to the factory 
operatives.” 

“But there was in store a still greater victory of the 
political economy of labor over the political economy of 
property. We speak of the cooperative movement, espe- 
cially the cooperative factories raised by the unassisted 
efforts of a few bold ‘hands.’ The value of these great 
social experiments cannot be over-rated. By deed instead 
of by argument, they have shown that production on a 
large scale, and in accord with the behests of modem sci- 
ence, may be carried on without the existence of a class 
of masters employing a class of hands ; that to bear fruit, 

w Address and Frovisianal Wes of the International Working 
Men’s Association, London: The Labor and Socialist International, 
1924. 
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the means of labor need not be monopolized as a means of 
dominion over, and of extortion against, the laboring man 
himself; and that, like slave labor, like serf labor, hired 
labor is but a transitory and inferior form, destined to 
disappear before associated labor playing its part with a 
rvilling hand, a ready mind, and a joyous heart.”” 

Nevertheless, “if kept within the narrow circle of the 
casual efforts of private worlonen” cooperation “will never 
be able to arrest the growth in geometrical progress of 
monopoly, to free the masses nor even perceptibly to lighten 
the burden of their miseries. It ougk to be developed to 
national dimensions, and, consequently, to be fostered by 
national means. . . . 

“To conquer political power has become the great duty 
of the working cla.sscs ... one element they possess — 
numbers ; but numbers weigh only in the balance if united 
by combination and led by knowledge.” The fight for a 
foreign policy based on the morals and justice which should 
govern the relations of private individuals, is also a part 
of the general struggle for the emancipation of the work- 
ing class. 

This Address to the Working Classes was delivered be- 
fore the International in 1864. The following year Marx 
sent to the Workingmen’s International Association an- 
other communication embodying his theory of value, pub- 
lished as Value, Price and Profit, after his death, and 
considered one of the clearest expositions of the theory of 
value made by Marx.” 

Capital. — Three years after his Inaugural Address, 
in the year 1867, Marx published the first German edition 
of his monumental work. Capital. As the sub-title indi- 
cates, this volume of some 800 pages is intended as a 
“critical analysis of capitalist production.” In his Pref- 
ace, Marx apologizes for the long lapse between the Critique 
of Political Economy (published in 1859) and Capital, 
“due to an illness of many years’ duration” that again and 
again interrupted his work. He has taken England as his 
chief illustration of modem industry, he declares, beeause 

11 Ihid., p. 10. 12 See past, pp, 203-10. 
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it is the classic land of capitalism. Moreover, the more 
highly developed capitalist country “shows to the less de- 
veloped, the image of its own future. ” Perhaps the most 
striking passage in the Preface is that which sets forth 
Marx’s concept of the character of the future trend of 
social developments: 

As in the eighteenth century, the American War of Independ- 
ence sounded the tocsin for the European middle-class, so in 
the nineteenth century the American civil war sounded it for the 
European working-class. In England, the progress of social 
disintegration is palpable. When it has reached a certain point, 
it must leact on the Continent. There it mil take a form more 
brutal or more humane, according to the degree of development 
of the tcorUng-class itself. Apart from higher motives, there- 
fore, their own most important interests dictate to the classes that 
are for the nonce the ruling ones, the removal of aU legally 
removable hindrances to the free development of the working 
class. 

For this reason, as well as others, I have given so large a space 
in this volume to the history, the details, and the results of 
English factory legislation. One nation can and should learn 
from others. And even when a society has got upon the right 
track for the discovery of the natural laws of Us movement— 
and it is the ultimate aim of this work to lay bare the economic 
law of motion of modem society— ft can neither clear by bold 
leaps, nor remove by legal enactments, the obstacles offered by 
the successive phases of its normal development. But it can 
shorten and lessen the birth pangs. (Italics ours.) 

The last-named passage has been quoted frequently by 
non-bolsheviks in support of their contention that an at- 
tempt to jump stages of economic development is impossible 
of accomplishment. Marx concludes his Preface with an 
expression of his belief that a radical change is in evidence 
in the relations between capital and labor in England, on 
the continent and in America. After mentioning a few in- 
dications of such a change, he adds : 

“These are signs of the times not to he hidden by purple 
mantles or black cassocks. They do not signify that to- 
morrow a miracle will happen. Tliey show that, within the 

13 Marx, Capital (London: Sonnenschein), p. xvii. 
pp. xyiii-xix. 
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j nJmg class themselves, a foreboding is dawning, that the 
present society is not solid cr3rstal, but an organism capable 
of change, and is constantly changing.”” 

The took itself treats of the nature of commodities, 
money, capital, and their interrelations. It explains at 
length the author’s theory of surplus value. It shows the 
revolutionary effect of machinery upon the life of the 
worker and upon society as a whole and calls attention to 
the results obtained by the Factory Acts up to that time. 

It finally develops “the general law of capitalist accumu- 
lation.” 

Law of Capitalist Accumulation.— As capitalist produc- 
tion grows apace, Marx maintains, capital concentrates in 
fewer and fewer hands. The productiveness of labor in- *• 
creases, the demand for additional labor decreases, and, 
with this decrease, the army of the unemployed constantly 
enlarges. ‘ ‘ But the greater this reserve army in proportion 
to the active labor army, the greater is the mass of a con- 
solidated surplus-population. The more e-xtensive, finally, 
the lazanis-layers of the working class, and the bdustrial 
reserve army, the greater is official pauperism. This is the 
absolute general law of capitalist accumulation. Like all 
other laws it is modified in its working by many circum- 
stances.” “ 

Accumulation of Misery.— The accumulation of capital 
is thus accompanied by an accumulation of misery. In let- 
ters of fire Marx sets forth the tragic condition of the 
workers under machine production. 

Within the capitalist sy.stem ... all means for the develop- 
ment of production transform themselves into means of domina- 
tion over, and exploitation of, the producers; they mutilate the 
laborer into a fragment of a man, degrade him to the level of 
an appendage of a machine, destroy every remnant of charm in 
his work and turn it into a hated toil; they estrange from him 
the intellectual potentialities of the labor process in the same 
proportion as science is incorporated in it as an independent 
power; they distort the conditions under which he works, subject 
him during the labor process to a despotism the more hateful for 
its meanness. 

p. XX. /fil'd., p. 660. 
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They transform his life time into working time, and drag his j 
wife and child beneath the wheels of the Juggernaut of capital. 
But all methods for the production of surplus-value are at the 
same time methods of accumulation; and every extension of aecu- 
mulatiou becomes again the means for the development of those 
methods. It follows therefore that in proportion as capital accu- 
mulates, the lot of the laborer, be his payment high or low, 
must grow worse. (Italics ours.) 

The law, finally, that always equilibrates the relative surplus- 
population, or industrial reserve annj', to the extent and energy 
of aecumulation, this law rivets the laborer to capital more firmly 
than the wedge of Vulcan did Prometheus to its rock. It estab- 
lishes an accumulation of misery, corresponding with ac'cumula- 
tion of capital. Accimulatioti of wealth at one pole is, there- 
fore, at the same time accumulation of misery, agony of toil, 
slavery, ignorance, brutality, mental degradation, at the opposite 
pole, i.e., on the side of the class that produces its own product 
in the form of capital.'’ (Italics ours.) 

This passage expresses the Marxian “increasing misery 
theory,” which has been so frequently challenged during 
these later years. 

In support of this theory of capitalist accumulation, 
Marx marshals as witnesses the statesmen and economists 
of England. He quotes Gladstone in 1843 as saying that 
“while there was a decrease in the consuming powers of the 
people, and while there was an increase in the privations 
and distress of the laboring class and operatives, there was 
at the same time a constant accumulation of wealth in the 
upper classes, and a constant increase in capital." “ 

Twenty years later (1863), Gladstone described the “in- 
toxicating augmentation of wealth and power” on the part 
of the propertied classes, while expressing uncertainty as to 
whether the condition of the wwker had improved. Marx 
also quotes Professor Fawcett’s statement tliat “the rich 
grow rapidly richer, whilst there is no perceptible advance 
in the comfort enjoyed by the industrial classes. . . . They 
(the laborers) become almost the slaves of the tradesman, 
to whom they owe money.” ” He follows these quotations 
with statistics after statistics, laying bare the utter misery 
of the masses of the people and the increasing army of the 
unemployed. 

pp. 660-1. i»7WA,p. 667. i«7Wd., p, 669. 
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Capitalism Digging Its Own Grave.— This contradiction 
in capitalist soeietj', he maintains, is forcing capitalism to 
dig its own grave. “Along with the constantly diminishing 
number of the magnates of capital, who usurp and monopo- 
lize all advantages of this process of transformation, grows 
the mass of miseiy, opjircasion, slavery, degradation, ex- 
ploitation ; hut with this too grows the revolt of the worlcing 
class, a class alivays increasing in numbers, and disciplined, 
united, organized hj the very mechanism of the process of 
capitalist production itself. The monopoly of capital be- 
comes a fetter upon the mode of production, which has 
sprung up and flourished along with it, and under it. Cen- 
tralization of the means of production and socialization of 
labor at last roach a point where they become incompatible 
with their capitalist integument. This integument is burst 
asunder. The kucll of capitalist private property sounds. 
The e.\'pro]n'iators are expropriated, and the capitalist era 
gives biifh to an industrial society based on the possessions 
in common of the laud and of the means of production.” 

Change Less Violent Than Former Eevolution.~Let no 
one think, Marx continues, that this change will bring with 
it the same misery as did the industrial revolution that 
heralded in capitalism. 

“The transtormation of scattered private property, aris- 
ing from individual labor, into capitalist private property 
is, naturally, a process, incomparably more protracted, vio- 
lent, and difficult, than the transformation of capitalistic 
private property, already practically resting on socialized 
production, into socialized property. In the former ease, 
we had the expropriation of the moss of the people by a 
few usurers; in the latter, we have the expropriation of 
a few usurers by the mass of the people.” 

Reception of Capital. — ^In describing the reception of the 
first edition of his book, Marx aftenvards remarked that 
“the learned and unlearned spokesmen of the German 
bourgeoisie” tried first to kill it by silence, as they had 
managed to do with his earlier writings, but that as they 
found that these tactics no longer fitted in with the eondi- 

20 Ihid., pp. 788-9. 21 p. 789. 
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tions of the times, they wrote, under pretense of criticizing 
his hook, prescriptions for the “tranquillization of the 
bourgeois mind.”“ 

The book ultimately assumed the place of honor among 
all working class classics, and has time without number 
been referred to as the “Bible of the working class.’’ ” 

Divisions in the International.— For the next several 
years after the publication of Capital, Marx gave much 
thought and energy to the development of the International, 
which he looked upon with high hopes. “Things are mov- 
ing,” he wrote to Engels in 1867, with his usual optimism, 
“and in the next revolution, which is perhaps nearer than 
it seems, we (i.c., you and I) have this powerful machinery 
in our hands. ” “ Prom the first there was a fierce struggle 
among various elements to control the International which 
Marx regarded as an agency paving the way to revolution. 
Roughly speaking it was controlled by the followers of 
Proudhon from 1805 to 1867, by Slarx from 1868 to 1870 
and by the Bakunists from 1871 to its downfall a year or so 
later. Only the Marxian group favored political action. 
The others strove for the federative economic form of social 
organization. The Bakunists were communists, although 
the Proudhonists bitterly opposed the communist program. 
The International was divided not only on theoretical lines, 
but on racial and national lines. Marx was denounced as 
dictatorial and as a Pan-fierman. In the midst of these 
controversies came the Franco-Prussian war and the Com- 
mune of 1871. 

The Franco-Prussian War and the French Commune.— 

During the Pranco-Prus.siaii War, Marx strongly urged the 
German workers to prevent the war from becoming a war 
of aggression. “If the German working cla.ss allow the 
present war to lose its strictly defensive character and to 
degenerate into a war against the French people,” he wrote 
prophetically in behalf of the General Council of the Inter- 

22 Ihid,, p. sxv. 

2’ The snrond and third TolumM of Capital wore not published 
until after Marx’s death. The years of publication vere 1885 and 
1894 respectively. 

24 Cormpwidence of Marx and Engels, Vol. Ill, p. 406. 
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national 'Workingmen’s Association, July 23, 1870, “vic- 
tory or defeat will piwe alike disastrous. AU the miseries 
that befell Germany after her war of Independence will 
revive with accumulated intensity.” ““ 

A few daj’s after the defeat of the French at Sedan in 
September 3, 1870, Mar.x addressed another letter to the 
General Council, asking that the French workers stand by 
the Provisional Government and against any revolutionary 
action to bring about an immediate working class commune. 
“Any attempt to overthrow the new government, when the 
enemy is already knocking at the gates of Paris,” he wrote 
in this address, “would be a hopeless piece of folly. The 
French workers must do their duty as eitizens. ... Let 
them quietly and with determination make the most of the 
Republican freedom granted to them, in order to earry out 
thoroughly the organization of their own class. That will 
give them new Herculean strength for the rebirth of France 
and for our common task— the emancipation of the prole- 
tariat.” “ 

The French workers, however, fearful of the monarchical 
tendencies of the National Assembly, and suffering keenly 
from unemployment and from hunger, paid little heed to 
Mar.v. The Paris Commime was proclaimed on March 18, 
1871. Seven weeks thereafter it was overthrown with 
bloody massacre. Despite his letter advising against the 
uprising, Manx later defended the workers with great en- 
ergy for their part in the Commune. 

Removal of First International.— Following the fall of 
the Commune, the First International found that its field 
for practical action had been cut off for some time to come. 
The sectarian and revolutionary conspiracies within the In- 
ternational found a fertile field. As general secretary of 
the International, Manx, who was crowded more and more 
by work, and was extremely anxious to finish his Capital, 
suggested a transfer of the Association to New York. At 
the Hague Convention of 1872, the majority, following his 

ssMarx, Karl, Tie Civil War i» France, pp. 4S (London: Labor 
Publishing Co., 1921). 

See Mm, op. cit, Second Address, (juoted in Beer, op. dt, p. 60. 
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advice, resolved to move the headquarters to the American 
metropolis. 

Transition Different in Different Countries.— In a 

notable speech on tactics made at this Convention, Marx 
took the position that the methods of revolution could not 
be the same in all countries, and that in England and 
America the revolution might be attained by peaceful 
means. He said : 

“The worker must one day capture political power in 
order to found the new organization of labor. He must 
reverse the old policy, which the old institutions maintain, 
if he will not, like the Christians of old who despised and 
neglected such things, renounce the thing.s of this world. 
But we do not as.sert that the way to reach this goal is the 
same everj-where. AYe know that the inslilutions, the man- 
ners and the customs of the various countries mu.st bo con- 
sidered, and ICC do not doty that iho'c are countries like 
England and Atncrica, and, if I understood your arrange- 
ments better, I might iren add Holland, where the worker 
may attain his object by peaceful means. But not in all 
countries is this the case.” ” (Italics ours.) 

After its removal to America, the International lingered 
on awhile, and, in 1876, finally went entirely out of exist- 
ence. With the passing of the First International and the 
downfall of the Commune, the working class movement 
gradually as a whole rid itself of the idea of progress 
through secret conspiracies and the coup d'etat methods. 
The idea of violent change did not gain any great number 
of adherents again until the Russian revolution over a half 
century later. 

Marx and the Gotha Program.— Following the virtual 
demise of the International, Marx continued his literary 
work. In 1875 ho locked boms with the social democratic 
followers of Lassalle over the Gotha Program, on several 
points and defined his position toward the state, socialism 
and capitalism. In his criticism of the Gotha Program “ 

27 Roe Kaiitsky, Dictaiorshij} of the Proletariai, pp. 8 and 9. 

2 *! Marx, Karl, The Gotha Program (N. Y.: Socialist Labor Party, 
1922), p. 19. 
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he denied the complete validity of Lassalle’s “iron law of 
wages”; brought to task those who failed to believe that 
‘ ‘ nature was jus' as much the source of usc-valucs as labor’ ’ ; 
attacked the proposal of state aid to producers’ cooperatives 
and scoffed at the assumption that in the mere formulation 
of programs lies the salvation of the workers. “Every real 
advance step of the movement,’’ he declared, “is more im- 
portant than a dozen platforms.’’ (Italics ours.) 

It was in this famous document that Mar.\’ brief allusion 
to the ‘ ' dictatorship of the proletariat ’ ’ appeared. It reads : 

“Between the capitalist and the communist systems of 
society lies the period of the revolutionary transformation 
of the one into the other. This corresponds to a political 
transition period, whose state can he nothing else but the 
revolutionary dictatorship of the proletariat. ” The in- 
terpretations of this short paragraph have since been legion. 

Marx on Compensation.— llarx’s statement regarding 
remuneration under a socialist form of society is of inter- 
est to those who would immediately institute a system of 
compensation according to needs: 

“In the higher phase of communist society, after the en- 
slaving subordination of the individual under the division 
of labor has disappeared, and therewith also tlie opposition 
between manual and intellectual labor; after labor has be- 
come not only a means of life, but also the highest want in 
life; when, with the development of all the faculties of the 
individual, the productive forces have correspondingly 
increased, and all the springs of social -wealth flow more 
abundantly — only then may the limited horizon of capital- 
ist right be left behind entirely, and society inscribe on its 
banners: ‘From everyone according to his faculties, to 
everyone according to his needs.’ ’’ 

Marx’s last Days.— Prom 1875 until his death in 1883 
Marx suffered incessantly from bodily ailments. During his 
enforced leisure, he made special studies of American and 
Russian agricultural conditions and busied himself with 
many other subjects. He visited Karlsbad in 1877-8 to 
recover his health and there got together material for the 
p. 48. p. 31. 
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second volume of Capital. Karlsbad and other watering 
places, however, failed to effect a cure, and, on March 14, 
1883, he died. 

“Mankind is less by a head,” wrote Engels to his Ameri- 
can friend, Sorge, “and indeed by the most important head 
it had today. The working class movement will pursue its 
course, but its central point, to which French, Russians, 
Americans, and Gormans turned of their own accord in 
decisive moments, always to receive that clear, unambiguous 
counsel which genius and perfect mastery alone can give— 
is gone.” ” 

His Burial.— On Saturday, March 7, 1883, Marx was 
buried at Highgate Cemetery, London. Friedrich Engels 
and William Liehknceht, who had hurried from Germany 
to attend the funeral, s[)okc, among others, at the grave of 
Marx. 

“Just as Darwin discovered the law of the evolution of 
organic nature,” declared Engels, “so Marx discovered the 
evolutionary law of human histoiT— the simple fact, 
hitherto hidden under ideological overgrowths, that above 
all things men must cat, drink, dress, and find shelter be- 
fore they can give themselves to politics, science, art, reli- 
gion or anything else, and that therefore the production of 
the material necessaries of life and the corresponding stage 
of the economic evolution of a people or a period provides 
a foundation upon which the national institutions, legal 
systems, art and even the religious ideas of the people in 
question have been built, and upon which, therefore, their 
explanation must be based.” 

“lie has raised social democracy,” declared Liebknceht, 
“from a sect, from a .school, to a parly which now already 
fights unconquered, and in the end will win the victory.” 

An Appraisal.— The years that have intervened since his 
death have shed new lustre on his name, and have given 
him a secure place as one of the great economists, social sci- 
entists, historians and leaders of the working class move- 
ment of all time. He made his mistakes in calculating the 
speed with which the great change was to be brought aWt, 

3'Bcct, op, cit., p. 62. sz/sfi,, p. 63. 
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but he prophesied with remarkable insight the general di- 
rection of that change. “He put in the forefront of social 
discussion,” declares Harold J. Laski, “the ultimate ques- 
tion of the condition of the people. And he performed the 
incalculable service of bringing to it a message of hope in 
an epoch where men seemed to tliemsolvcs to have become 
the hapless victims of a misciy from which there was no 
release. In every country of the world where men have set 
themselves to the task of social improvement, Marx has been 
always the source of inspiration and prophecy.” “ 
“Where he was also irresistibly right,” continues Laski, 
“was in his prophecy that the civilization of his epoch was 
built upon sand. And oven the faults of his prophecy may 
be pardoned to an agitator in exile to whom the cause of the 
oppressed was dearer than his own welfare. ’ ’ 
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CHAPTER XYI 


THEORETICAL FOUNDATION OF MARXISM 

The Economic Interpretation op Hbtort and Class 
Stbugcle 

The Meaning of the Term.— The three cornerstones of 
' Marxian theory are the materialist or economic interpreta- 
tion of history, the doctrine of the class struggle and the 
concept of surplus value. 

The materialist or economic interpretation of history, to 
which we have referred elsewhere, means that in any given 
epoch the economic relations of society, the means whereby 
men and women provide for their sustenance, produce, ex- 
change and distribute the things they regard as necessary 
for the satisfaction of their needs, exert a preponderating 
influence in shaping the progress of society and in molding 
political, social, intellectual and ethical relationships.* 

I Edward Aveling in his CMrles Darwin atid Karl Marx (Twentieth 
Century Press, ISOf, pp, 10-11, thus defines this theory: 

"The materialistic conception of history is that tire chief, the fun- 
damental factor in the development of any nation or any society, 
is the economic factor— that is, the way in which the nation, or the 
society, produces and exchanges its commodities. . . . 

"Now, whilst it [the economic factor] appears to be the funda- 
mental one, there are others developed from it and reflexes of it, 
that also play their parts, acting and reacting upon their parent, 
the economic hetor, and one another. The art, the science, the litera- 
ture, the religion, the lej^l and juridical formulae of a country, al- 
though they all spriug directly from the economic eonditious of the 
country, have to bo roekoned with." 

"We understand by the theory of economic interpretation of his- 
tory,” writes Professor E. A. E. Seligman {Economic Interpretation 
of Eistorp, p. 67), "not that all history is to be explained in eco- 
nomic terms alone, but that the chief considerations in human prog- 
ress arc the social considerations, and that the important factor in 
social change is the economic factor. Economic interpretation of 
history means, not that the economic relations exert an exclusive 
\ influence, but that they exert a preponderant influence in shaping 
the progress of society.” 
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Marx nowhere formulated that theory in a compre- 
hensive manner, although he referred to it in many por- 
tions of his writings, particularly in the Communist 
Manifesto and the Preface to the Poverty of Philosophy. A 
projected book on Logic in which he planned to examine 
the theory in detail was never written. His aim had been 
not to discover origins of tilings, but the causes of social 
change and development. He searched for the “dynamic 
law of history.’’ 

Predecessors of Marx.— Predecessors of Marx had found 
the explanation of the great changes in hislorj- in “great 
men,’’ in the development of idca.s, in rclioious beliefs, in 
the change of political systems, or in the physical environ- 
ment— in climate, food and soil.- 

Suggestions of the theory were found in the works of a 
number of the utopian writers, but, as Professor Scligman 
puts it, “if originality can properly bo claimed only for 
those thinkers who not alone formulate a doctrine but first 
recognize its importance and implications, so that it thereby 
becomes a constituent element in their whole scientific sys- 
tem, there is no question that Marx must be recognized in 
the truest sense as the originator of the economic inter- 
pretation of history.’’’ 

Prom the study of Hegel, the young social scientist had 
become a firm believer in tlie idea of prociss, the belief that 
all that exists is destined some day to pass out of existence, 
and that growth and change occur as a result of the conflict 
of opposites. lie was also strongly influenced by the 
naturalistic interpretation of Feuerbach, and “the natural- 
ism of Feuerbach, combined with the conception of process 
in the dialectic of Ilcgcl, led him finally to the theory that 
all social institutions are the result of a growth, and that 
the causes of this growth are to be sought not in any idea, 
but in the conditions of material existence. In other words 
it led him to the economic interpretation of history.’’* 

Marx’s Explanation of Theory.— In his Preface to the 

2 Sgo Scligman, Economic Inferpreiation of Eistory, Cli, I. 
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Critique of Political Economy, Marx explains how, in revis- 
ing Hegel’s Philosophy of Law, he was led to the conclusion 
that “legal relations as well as forms of state could neither 
be understood by themselves, nor explained by the so-called 
general progress of the human mind, but that they are 
rooted in the material conditions of life." 

“The general conclusion at which I arrived and which, 
once reached, continued to serve as the leading thread in my 
studies,” ho added, "may be briefly summed up as follows: 
In the social production which men carry on they enter into 
definite relations that are indispensable and independent 
of their will ; these relations of production correspond to a 
definite stage of development of their material powers of 
production. The sum total of these relations of production 
constitutes the economic .structure of society— the real 
foundation on which rise legal and political superstmetures 
and to which corrc.spond definite forms of social conscious- 
ness. The mode of production in material life determines 
the general character of the social, political and spiritual 
processes of lifc.”‘ 

In changing the modes of production [Marx maintains in 
his Misery of Philosophy (1847)®], mankind changes all its 
social relations. The hand mill creates a society with the 
feudal lord; the steam mill a society with the industrial 
capitalist. The same men who e.stablish social relations in 
conformity with their material production also create prin- 
ciples, ideas and categories in conformity with their social 
relations. ... All such ideas and categories are therefore 
historical and transitory products. 

Marx and Engels in 1848 pointed out in the Communist 
Manifesto how the bourgeoisie, in revolutionizing the means 
of production, change, in so doing, the entire character of 
society. Following the Manifesto, Marx made several at- 
tempts to apply his theory to the existing political .situation. 
In his work on Capital, published in 1867, he nowhere for- 
mulates his theory, but continually takes it for granted. 
Continental writers in general failed to grasp the real sig- 

® Itfaix, Critique of PoliiicaJ Economy, p. 11. 

« Quot^ in Seligman, op. cit, p, 35-6. 
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nifieance of the theory until the publication in 1894 of the 
third volume of Capital, with its great amount of historical 
interpretation. 

The Economic Hot the Only Factor.— Much of the criti- 
cism aimed at the economic interpretation of history is 
based on the assumption that Marx and Engels utterly de- 
nied the influence of any except the economic factor. This 
they did not do, although at times, in the rough and tumble 
of debate, they failed sufficiently to safeguard themselves 
against that charge, 

“Marx and I,” wrote Engels to a student in 1890, “arc 
partly responsible for the fact that the younger men have 
sometimes laid more stress on the economic side than it de- 
serves. In meeting the attacks of our oiiponcnts it was 
necessary for us to emphasize the dominant principle, de- 
nied by them ; and we did not alwaj's have the time, place 
and opportunity to let the other factors, which were 
concerned in the mutual action and reaction, get their 
deserts.” ' 

In another letter he elaborates this same point of view: 

“According to the materialistic conception of history the 
factor which is in the last inslance decisive in history is the 
production and reproduction of actual life. More than that 
neither Marx nor I have ever asserted. But when any one 
distorts this so as to read that the economic factor is the sole 
clement, he converts the statement into a meaningless, ab- 
stract, absurd phrase. The economic condition is the basis, 
but the various elements of the superstructure— the political 
forms of the class contests, and their results, the constitu- 
tion— the legal forms, and also all the reflexes of these 
actual contests in the brains of the participants, the politi- 
cal, legal, philosophical theories, the religious views . . . 
all these c.xcrt an influence on the historical struggles, and 
in many instances determine their form. ” * ( Italics ours. ) 

Nor must this theory be confused with the materialist 

’Seligman, op. oil., p. 142; letter printed in Der Saeialistisehe 
Akodemiker, October 1, 1895. 

8 Ibid., pp. 142-3. Der Sotialistische Akademiker (Oct. 15, 1895), 
p. 351. 
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philosophy of life. The economic interpretation of history 
does not deal with ultimate causes in the universe. 

Spread of Theory,— Marx saw in the economic inter- 
pretation of history theory not only the explanation of past 
progress, but grounds for hope of future development from 
the present economic system to a socialist order, as is indi- 
cated in his analysis of social development in the Com- 
munist Manifesto and his later works. Most modem his- 
torians are now following Marx in emphasizing the impor- 
tance of the economic factors in past and present history, 
although many of them arc somewhat agnostic concerning a 
like influence of economic factors in the life of the future, 
and the application of this theory to future social changes. 
The revolutionizing effect of Marx’s pioneer work on the 
interpretation of historical events, past and present, how- 
ever, can hardly be overestimated. 

Cl.\ss Stedggle 

Importance of Class Struggles Vfa have already had 

occasion, in our discussion of the Communist Manifesto and 
in the later account of Marx’s career, to bring into the fore- 
ground the Marxian conception of the historical role of the 
class struggle. Marx believed that the part played by this 
struggle between owner and worker had been a funda- 
mentally important one in the society of the past “since the 
dissolution of primitive tribal society holding land in com- 
mon ownership.” He contended likewise that class 
struggles would take place in society until such time as the 
workers should become the contTolIers of society. All would 
then be transformed into producers, and once for aU society 
would be emancipated “from all exploitation, oppression, 
class-distinction and class straggles.” This “fundamental 
proposition, which forms the nucleus” of the Marxian the- 
ory needs, perhaps, no further elaboration at this point. 

Marxian Tiieobv of Value 

The Economics of Marxism.— The economic interpreta- 
tion of history and the theory of the class struggle form 
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what are regarded as the sociological bases of the Marxian 
system. The theory of value, on the other hand, constitutes 
the economic base. Althougli all three are interwoven, 
many socialists who have accepted the sociological teachings 
of Marx are prone to maintain that his labor theory of 
value and his theory of surplus value are inadequate 
and not necessary parts of tlie modem socialist philosophy. 

Labor Theory of Value. — ^During a century and a half 
preceding the writings of Marx, English and French econo- 
mists had gradually evolved a theory that the value of a 
commodity, that is to say, the quantity of any other com- 
modity for which it will exchange, depends on the relative 
quantity of labor necessary for its production.” The devel- 
opment of this thcorj-, as Marx brings out, begins with such 
economists as William Petty in England and Boisquillebcrt 
in France, and ends with Bicardo of England and Sismondi 
of France.^" 

In brief outline, the value theory which Marx took from 
the elassieal ceonomists and which he elaborated somewhat 
further is as follows ; 

“The common social substance of all commodities is labor 
... A commodity has a value, because it is a cnjsiallkatwi 
of social labor. The greatness of its value or its relative 
value, depends upon the greater or less amount of that so- 
cial substance contained in it ; that is to say, on the relative 
mass of labor necessary for its production. The relative 
values of commodities are, therefore, determined by the 
respective quantities or amounts of labor, ivorked up, real- 
ised, fixed in them.” “ 

Labor Entering into a Commodity ^In estimating the 
amount of labor embodied in a commodity, Marx argues 
that it is not only necessary to consider the quantity of labor 
last employed, say, in producing the finished article, but 
that one must take into consideration that labor previously 
put into the raw material and employed on the tools, ma- 

8 Bicardo, Principles of Political Economy (N. Y.: Macmillan, 
1909), p. 1; see supra, pp. lOO-l; also p. 48. 

Mars, Critique of Political Economy, p. 56. 

11 Marx, Value, Price and Profit (Chicago: Kwr), p. 57. 
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chinery and buildings, “For example, the value of a cer- 
tain amount of cotton yam is the crystallization of the 
quantity of labor added to the cotton during the spinning 
process, the quantity of labor previously realized in the cot- 
ton itself, the quantity of labor realized in the coal, oil, and 
other auxiliary substances used, the quantity of labor fixed 
in the steam engine, the spindles, the factory building, and 
so forth. 

Socially Necessary Labor.— Nor must it be inferred, 
Marx continues, that, under his theory, the lazier or clum- 
sier the man, the more valuable his commodity, since the 
time required by a lazy man to produce a commodity is 
greater than that required by the more skilled. ‘ ‘ In saying 
that the value of a commodity is determined by the quantity 
of labor worked up or crj'stallized in it, we mean the quan- 
tity of labor necessary for its production in a given state of 
society, under certain social average conditions of produc- 
tion, with a given social average intensity, and average skill 
of the labor employed. 

“When in England the power loom came to compete with 
the hand loom, only one half the former time of labor was 
wanted to convert a given amount of yam into a yard of 
cotton or cloth. The poor hand-loom weaver now worked 
seventeen or eighteen hours daily instead of the nine or ten 
hours he worked before. Still the product of twenty hours 
of his labor represented now only ten social hours of labor, 
or ten hours of labor socially necessary for the conversion 
of a certain amount of yam into textile stuffs. His product 
of twenty hours had, therefore, no more value than his 
former product of ten hours. If then the quantity of so- 
cially necessary labor realized in commodities regulates 
their exchangeable values, every increase in the quantity of 
labor wanted for the production of a commodity must aug- 
ment its value, as every diminution must lower it.” 

Price.— Price, of course, must not be confused with 
value. It is but the monetary expression of value. To the 
extent that it is merely the monetary expression of value, 
price has been called natural price. But besides the natural 

12 Ibid., p. 60. IS Ibid., pp. 62-3. 
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price, there is the market price, ■which now rises, now sinks 
under the value of the natural price, depending upon the 
fluctuations of supply and demand. “The natural price,” 
as Adam Smith put it, “is the central price to which the 
prices of commodities are continually gravitating. Differ- 
ent accidents may sometimes keep them suspended a good 
deal above it, and sometimes force them do'wn even some- 
what below it. But whatever may be the obstacles which 
hinder them from settling in this center of repose and con- 
tinuance they are constantly tending toward it.” 

It follows that if supply and demand equal each 
other, the market price will correspond with the natural 
price. For longer periods supply and demand do tend to 
compensate each other, “so that apart from the effect of 
monopolies and some other modifications. ... all descrip- 
tions of commodities arc, on the average, sold at their re- 
spective values or natural prices.” “ 

Labor Power.— Like every other commodity, labor 
power, which is bought and sold, has a value, and that value 
is determined by the quantity of labor necessary to produce 
it. The laborer needs a certain number of necessities to 
grow up and maintain his life. But, like the machine, he 
sooner or later wears out, and must be replaced by another 
man. Thus, besides the necessities desired for his own main- 
tenance, “he wants another amount of necessaries to bring 
up a certain quota of children that are to replace him on 
the labor market and to perpetuate the race of the laborers. 

Furthermore, to develop his laboring power and acquire 
a given skill, another amount of values must be spent. 
Thus “the value of laboring power is determined by the 
value of the necessaries required to produce, develop, main- 
tain, and perpetuate the laboring power.” “ 

Surplus Value.— Suppose that the average amount of 
daily necessaries of a laboring man requires six hours of 
average labor to produce. Suppose that this six hours of 
average labor is realized in a quantity of gold equal to $3. 
Then ifS would be the price, or the expression of the daily 
value of that man’s laboring power, 
i-i Jhid., pp. G7-8. 15 p, 76. 
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The man in question is a wage laborer. He must sell his 
labor to a capitalist. If he sells it at $3 daily, he sells it at 
its value. If he works at the job six hours daily, he will add 
to the cotton a value of $3 d^y. But this $3 would be the 
exact equivalent of his wages, and in this case no surplus 
vahie or surplus produce would go to the capitalist. 

But in buying the use of the laboring power, the capitalist 
has acquired the right to use or consume it the same as any 
other commodity purchased. He can make that laboring 
power work, within certain limits, during the whole day or 
week. ‘ ‘ The value of the laboring power is determined by the 
quantity of labor necessary for its maintenance and repro- 
duction, but the use of that laboring power is only limited 
by the active energies and physical strength of the laborer. 
The daily or weekly value of the laboring power is quite dis- 
tinct from the daily or weekly exercise of that power. 

Over and above the six hours required to replace his 
wages, the laborer is likely to have to work several more 
hours, say six hours, which may be called hours of surplus 
labor, which surplus labor will realize itself in a surplus 
value or surplus produce. If, for instance, the spinner 
works twelve hours, he will be advanced .tS for wages, while 
the capitalist will pocket the other $3 in the form of surplus 
value for which the capitalist pays no equivalent. “The 
rate of surplus value, all other circumstances remaining the 
same, will depend on the proportion between that part of 
the working day necessary to reproduce the value of the 
laboring power and the surplus time or surplus labor per- 
formed for the capitalist.” 

Profit. — A profit is made by selling a commodity not 
over and above its value, but at its value. Suppose that 
twenty-four hours of average labor, valued at $12, were 
embodied in the production of a piece of cloth, (including 
raw materials, machinery, etc.). Suppose that Mr. Jones, 
clothing manufacturer, paid this $12 for the cloth ; suppose 
the worker in Mr. Jones’ clotldng establishment added to the 
cloth twelve hours of value, realized in an additional value 
of $6. Then the total value of the product would amount to 

iGiiid.j p. 79. p. 81. 
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thirty-six hours o£ realized labor and be equal to $18. But 
as the value of labor, or the wages paid to the workman 
would be but $3, no equivalent would be paid to the laborer 
by the capitalist for the six hours of surplus labor worked 
by him and realized in the value of the commodity. By 
selling the commodity, therefore, for its value of $18, the 
capitalist would gain a surplus value or profit of $3. 

Division into Bent, Profit, and Interest.— Of course, the 
whole of the profit is not pure gain for the capitalist. Part 
of the surplus is taken by the landlord under the name of 
rent; part goes to the money lending capitalist as interest, 
so that there remains to the capitalist as such only indus- 
trial or commercial profit. “Rent, interest and industrial 
profit are only different names for different parts of the sur- 
plus value of the commodity, or the unpaid labor enclosed 
in it, and they are equally derived from this source and 
from this source alone. They are not derived from land 
as such or from capital as such, but land and capital enable 
their owners to get their respective shares out of the sur- 
plus value e.xtractod by the cmplojing capitalist from the 
laborer. For the lalwrer himself it is a matter of subor- 
dinate importance whether that surplus value, the result of 
his surplus labor, or unpaid labor, is altogether pocketed by 
the employing capitalist, or whether the latter is obliged to 
pay portions of it, under the name of rent and interest, 
away to third parlies. Suppose the employing capitalist is 
to use only his own capital and be his own landlord, then 
the whole surplus value would go into his own pocket. 

Value of Labor Power— Physical and Social.— Eeturn- 
ing to the value of labor power, Marx maintained that there 
were some peculiar features which distinguished the value 
of laboring power or the value of labor from the values of 
all other commodities. “The value of laboring- power is 
formed of two elements— the one merely physical, the other 
historical or social. The ultimate limit is determined by the 
physical element, that is to say, to maintain and reproduce 
itself, to perpetuate its physical existence, the working class 

pp. 90-91. 
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must receive the necessaries absolutely indispensable for 
living and multiplying. . . . 

“Besides this more physical element,” Marx continues, 
“the value of labor is in every country determined by the 
tradituml standard of life. It is not mere physical life, but 
it is the satisfaction of certain wants springing from the 
social conditions in which the people arc placed and reared 
up. This historical or social clement, entering into the 
value of labor, may be expanded or contracted, or altogether 
extinguished, so that nothing remains but the physical limit. 
... By comparing the standard of wages or values of labor ■■ 
in different countries, and by comparing them in different 
historical epochs of the same country, you will find that the 
value of labor itself is not a tbeed but a variable magnitude, 
even supposing the values of all other magnitudes remain 
constant.” ” 

The Bate of Profit. — On the other hand, there exists no 
law determining the minimum of profit. The ma.ximum of 
profits is limited by the minimum of wages and the physical 
maximum of the working day. An immense scale of varia- 
tion is thus possible in the rate of profits. The actual rate 
of profits is only settled “by the continuous struggle be- 
tween capital and labor, the capitalist constantly tending 
to reduce wages to their phj-sieal minimum, and to extend 
the working day to its physical maximum, while the work- 
ing man constantly presses in the opposite direction. The 
matter resolves itself into a question of the respective 
powers of the combatants.” “ 

Wages and the Law of Supply and Demand.— The 
law of supply and demand must also be taken into account 
in determining the kind of wage settlements actually made. 
The greater the demand for labor on the part of the capi- 
talist in proportion to the supply of available labor, the 
more favorable will be the wage settlements. However, as 
capitalist industry progresses, the demand for labor fails 
to keep pace with the accumulation of capital. This devel- 
opment tends to turn the scale against the worker and in 
favor of the capitalist. The general tendency of capitalist 

M Hid., pp. 116-119. “ IMS., p. 120. 
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production is, therefore, to push the value of labor more or 
less toward the minimum limit. Some might argue that, in 
view of this tendency, the workers should remain passive 
and fail to resist the encroachments of capital. Eowever, 
this does not follow. If they did this, they “would be de- 
graded to one level mass of broken wretches past salvation 
. . . and disqualify themselves for the initiating of any 
larger movement. 

On the other hand, they should not forget that in resisting 
such encroachments, they arc fighting effects rather than 
causes, “that they are retarding the downward movement, 
but not changing its direction; that they are applying pallia- 
tives, not curing the malady. They ought, tlicrcfore, not to 
be exclusively absorbed in these unavoidable guerrilla fights. 
. . . Instead of the conservative motto ‘A fair day’s wages 
for a fair day’s work,’ they ought to inscribe on their ban- 
ner the revolutionary watchword, ‘Abolition of the wages 
system!’ ” 

Marx thus connects up ids value theories with his demand 
that the system which creates a surplus value should bo 
eliminated. 

Summary.— The theories of Marx heretofore presented 
have furnished much of the theoretical basis for the modern 
socialist movement. By many millions they have been ac- 
cepted as truths which sliould not be disputed. By many 
others, they have been subjected to severe critical analysis, 
and to a considerable modification in the light of more re- 
cent economic developments. 

But, as Professor E. R. A. Scligman remarks: 

“Whether or not wo agi'cc witli Marx’s analysis of indus- 
trial society, it is .safe to say that no one can study Marx as 
he deserves to be studied — and, let us add, as he has here- 
tofore not been studied in England and America — without 
recognizing the fact that, perhaps with the exception of 
Ricardo, there has been no more original, no more powerful, 
and no more acute intellect in the entire history of economic 
science.’’®* 

21 Ibid., pp. 125-6. 

22 Sr'ligman, Economio Interpretation of History, p. 56. 
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CHAPTER XVII 


FORERUNNERS OF THE FABIANS 

England from 1848 to 1880 

Persistence of Mandan Socialism.— Since the middle of 
the nineteenth century, ilaicdan socialism, somewhat modi- 
fied, has remained the most vital and dominant school of 
socialist thought, despite the many attacks made upon it hy 
friend and foe alike. A number of other schools, however, 
have played their part in the molding of socialist thought 
and action. Some of these have aimed to supplement the 
Marxian school; some have endeavored to revise it; others 
have sought to carry out to what was felt to be their logical 
conclusion one or more portions of Marx’s teachings. 

The Fabians Appear.— A few' months after the death of 
Marx, in March, 1883, a small group of young people met in 
a bare room somewhere in Chelsea, London, to listen to an 
American, Thomas Davidson, expound his ideas of a Fel- 
lowship of a New Life. Out of that meeting developed the 
English Fabian Society, actually bom in January 4, 1884, 
a society which has exerted a profound influence over the 
economic and social thinking of that country. 

Revolutions Predicted.— The Fabians began their ex- 
istence thirty-six years after the issuance of the Comnunisi 
Manifesto. A great change in Britain and in Continental 
Europe had taken place during those years. In the forties, 
Engels anticipated the complete collapse of the capitalist 
system within the next decade or so as a result of economic 
crises and the spirit of revolt in the working class aS mani- 
fested in the Chartist movement: 

“I think the people will not endure more than another 
crisis,” he said. “The next one in 1846 or 1847 will prob- 
ably bring with it the repeal of the Com Laws and the en- 
actment of the Charter. What revolutionary movements 
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the Charter may give rise to remains to be seen. But, by 
the time of the next following crisis, which, according to 
the analogy of its predecessors, must break out in 1852 or 
1853, the English people wiE have had enough of being 
plundered by the capitalists and left to starve when the 
capitalists no longer require their services. If, up to that 
time, the English bourgeoisie does not pause to reflect— and 
to all appearances it certainly wiE not do so — a revolution 
wEl follow with which none hitherto known can be com- 
pared.”* 

Industry Expands.— The revolt, however, did not occur. 
British industry, far from coUapsing, expanded by leaps 
and bounds. Particularly in the first part of the period, 
from 1850 to 1866, when Britain held what was virtually a 
monopoly of the world market, was this development in evi- 
dence. 

Engels Describes Development.— “The revival of trade 
after the crisis of 1847,” wrote Engels years later in ex- 
plaining the reason for his failure of his prophecy to ma- 
teriaEze, “was the dawn of a new industrial era. The 
repeal of the Corn Laws and the financial reforms subse- 
quent thereto gave to English industry and commerce all 
the elbow room they had asked for. The discovery of the 
Californian and Australian gold fields followed in rapid 
succession. The colonial markets developed at an increas- 
ing rate their capacity for absorbing English manufactured 
goods. In India millions of hand weavers were finally 
crushed out by the Lancashire power-loom. China was 
more and more being opened up. Above all, the United 
States— then, commercially speaking, a mere colonial mar- 
ket, but by far the biggest of them all — ^underwent an eco- 
nomic development astounding even for that rapidly pro- 
gressive country. 

“And, finally, the new means of communication intro- 
duced at the close of the preceding period— railways and 
ocean steamers— were now worked out on an international 
scale ; they realized actually what had hitherto existed only 

1 Engels, Condition of the Working Glm in England in 184i 
(London, Sonnenschein), 1892 edition, p. 296. 
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potentially, a world market. This world market, at first, 
was composed of a number of chiefly or entirely agricultural 
countries grouped around one manufacturing center— Eng- 
land — which consumed the greater part of their surplus- 
raw produce and supplied them in return with the greater 
part of their requirements in manufactured articles. No 
wonder England’s industrial progress was colossal and un- 
paralleled and such that the status of 1844 now appears to 
us as comparatively primitive and insignificant.” ' 

British Monopoly Breaks Down.— Following the Civil 
War and the Franco-Prussian War, England began to feel 
the competition from the United States and Germany, while 
its monopoly grip over the world market was distinctly 
loosened. “Even while that monopoly lasted,” observed 
Engels in 1885, “the markets could not keep pace with the 
increasing productivity of English manufacturers; the de- 
cennial crises were the consequence. [Thus the crisis of 
1866 and the extended period of depression from 1876]. 
And new markets are getting scarcer every day, so much so 
that even the Negroes of the Congo are now to be forced into 
the civilization attendant upon Manchester calicoes, Staf- 
fordshire pottery, and Birmingham hardware.”* 

He added, with keen historic insight: “How will it be 
when Continental, and especially American, goods flow in 
in ever-increasing quantities — ^when the predominating 
share, still held by British manufacturers, will become re- 
duced from year to year? Answer, Free Trade, thou uni- 
versal panacea. f 

“lam not the first to point this out. Already in 1883, at 
the Southport meeting of the British Association, Mr. 
Inglis Palgrave, the President of the Economic section, 
stated plainly that ‘the days of great trade profits in Eng- 
land were over, and there was a pause in the progress of 
several great branches of industrial labor.’ The country 
might almost he said ta he entering the nourprogressive^ 
state.”* 

s Tbid; Preface, p. vi. 

■1 Lmdm Commomiealth, Mar, 1, 1E85; quoted in Eugels, op, oft., 
p. ivi. 

* Bngele, op. oit., p. xvil. 
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Improrement Among Sections of Workers^The re- 
vival of trade during the early part of the period, the great 
increase in exports and imports, and the astounding in- 
crease in productivity through mechanical inventions, while 
benefiting chiefly the capitalist class, did reflect itself in 
improved conditions among certain sections of the workers. 
Engels maintained in 1885 that the mass of the workers had 
been temporarily irapror'cd, although this improvement 
‘ ‘ was reduced to the old level by the influx of the great body 
of the unemployed reserve, by the constant superseding of 
hands by new machinciy, by the immigration of the agri- 
cultural population, now, loo, more and more superseded by 
machinery.”® 

On the other hand, there had been a more permanent im- 
provement among "two ‘protected’ seetions'’ of the work- 
ing class. "Firstly, the factory hand.s. The fixing by Par- 
liament of their working day within relatively rational lim- 
its has restored their physical constitution and endowed 
them with a moral .superiority, enhanced by their local con- 
centration. They are undoubtedly bettor off than before 
1848. . . . Secondly, the great trade unions. They are the 
organization of those trades in which tlie labor of grown up 
men predominates, or is alone applicable. Here the com- 
petition neither of women or children nor of machinery has 
so far weakened their organized strength. The engineers, 
the carpenters, and joiners, the bricklayers, are each of 
them a power, to that extent that, as in the case of the 
bricklayers and bricklayers’ laborers, they can even success- 
fully rc.sist the introduction of machinery. That their con- 
dition has remarkabiy improved since 1848 there can be no 
doubt, and the best proof of this is in the fact, that for more 
than fifteen years not only have their employers been with 
them, but they with their employers, upon exceedingly good 
terms. They form an aristocracy among the working class ; 
they have succeeded in enforcing for themselves a relatively 
comfortable position, and they accept it as final. They are 
the model working men of Messrs. Leone Levi and Giffin, 
and they arc very nice people indeed nowadays to deal with, 

6 Hid., p. jiv. 
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lor any sensible capitalist in particular and for the rrhole 
capitalist class in general. 

“The tnith is this,” Engels continued, “during the 
period of England’s industrial monopoly the English work- 
ing class have, to a certain extent, shared in the benefits of 
the monopoly. These benefits were very unequally par- 
fielled out among them; the privileged minority pocketed 
most, but even the great mass had, at least, a temporary 
share now and then. And that is the reason why, since the 
dying out of Owenism, there has been no socialism, in Eng- 
land, With the breakdoTO of that monopoly, the English 
working class will lose that privileged position; it will find 
itself generally — the privileged and leading minority not 
excepted— on a level with its fellow workers abroad. And 
that is the reason why there will be socialism again in Eng- 
land.’’^ (Italics ours.) 

Eevolutionaiy Spirit Ebbs.— As Engels’ statement im- 
plied, the revolutionary idealism found among the workers 
during the Chartist movement had largely disappeared by 
the beginning of the eighties, due largely to the change in 
the industrial situation. Thomas Cooper, the old Chartist, 
after a visit to the North of Ei^land during 1869 and 1870, 
noted the difference in attitude toward radical change: 

“In our old Chartist time, it is true,” he said, “Lan- 
cashire working men were in rags by thousands ; and many 
of them lacked food. But their intelligence was demon- 
strated wherever they went. You could see them in groups 
discussing the great doctrines of political justice ... or 
they were in earnest dispute respecting the teachings of 
socialism. Now, you will see no such groups in Lancashire. 
But you will hear well dressed w'orking men talking of co- 
operative stores, and their shares in them, or in building 
societies. . . . Working men had ceased to think, and 
wanted to hear no thoughtful talk; at least, it was so with 
most of them. To one who has striven, the greater part of 
his Kfe, to instruct and elevate, and who has suffered and 
borne imprisonment for them, all this was more painful 
than I care to tell.” * 

p. IV. pp. xvii'xviii. 

8 Thomas Cooper, Life, 1897, pp. 393-4. 
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Development of Trade Unions. — As was heretofore in- 
dicated, the third quai'ter of the nineteenth century saw a 
distinct development of the trade union movement. In 
1851 the Amalgamated Society of Engineers was estab- 
lished. This was followed by the organization of the Car- 
penters and Joiners in 1860, of the Miners National Union 
in 1863, the Tailors in 1866 and the Amalgamated Society 
of Eailway Servants in 1872. In 1868 the workers held 
their first Trade Union Congress at Manchester. 

In 1848, all strikes were regarded as illegal and, as a con- 
sequence, in the first part of the period, the activities of the 
trade unions were of an exceedingly mild character. Trade 
union restrictions were, however, gradually removed 
through a series of acts culminating in the Conspiracy Acts 
of 1875, by which not only strikes but also picketing and 
other activities not involving violence were taken out of the 
scope of the criminal law. 

Period of Protective Legislation Since the late forties, 

the Ten Hours Law had been enacted, the truck system had 
been suppressed, and a number of secondary reforms had 
been introduced “much against the spirit of Free Trade 
and unbridled competition, but quite as much in favor of 
the giant-capitalist in his competition with his less favored 
brother.”' 

Attitude of Employing Class.— Engels insists that both 
the development of trade unions and the enactment of fac- 
tory laws were in line at that time with the Interests of the 
larger capitalists, although such labor organizations and 
legislation were fought vigorously by many groups in the 
employing class. “The fact is,” he maintained, “that aU 
these concessions to justice and philanthropy were nothing 
else but means to accelerate the concentration of capital in 
the hands of the few, for whom the niggardly extra extor- 
tions of former years had lost all importance and had be- 
come actual nuisances ; and to crush, Ml the quicker and all 
the safer, their smaller competitors, who could not make 
both ends meet without such perquisites. Thus the develop- 
ment of production on the basis of the capitalistic system 

0 Engels, op. oit, p. vii. 
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has of itself sufSeed— at least in the leading industries, for 
in the more unimportant branches this is far from being the 
case — to do away with all those minor grievances which 
aggravated the workman’s fate during the earlier stages. 
And thus it renders more and more evident the great cen- 
tral fact, that the cause of the miserable condition of the 
working class is to be sought, not in these minor grievances, 
but in the Capitalist system itself 
“Again, the repeated visitations of cholera, typhus, small 
pox, and other epidemics have shown the British bourgeois 
the urgent necessity of sanitation in his towns and cities, if 
he wishes to save himself and his family from falling vic- 
tims of such diseases.’’ ** 

It might be added, that, throughout the period, the 
landed proprietors were often found on the side of legisla- 
tion protecting the worker against -unrestricted exploitation 
by the manufacturer, wbEe the manufacturer frequently 
expressed his deep and abiding sympathy for agricultural 
workers and others victimized by the landed proprietors. 

Growth of Cooperation.— The workers had not only or- 
ganized in these years as producers in the trade unions, but 
as consumers in the cooperative movement. The Rochdale 
cooperative, started in 1844 by ttventy-eight flannel weavers 
in Rochdale, outside of Manchester, was given a great im- 
petus during the revolutionary days of 1848-9 and was 
greatly encouraged by the passing, in 1852, of the “Magna 
Carta of Cooperators,’’ the Industrial and Provident So- 
cieties Act. By 1862, the number of societies had grown to 
450 and the members to 90,000. In 1864 the English Co- 
operative Wholesole was organized. During the succeeding 
twenty years, the movement went steadily forward. 

Extension of Franchise.— Side by side with the organ- 
ization of labor on the economic field, went the increased 
enfranchisement of labor on the political field. Although 
the Chartist agitation had failed, the demand for the suf- 
frage did not cease. Measures for an extension of the fran- 
chise wore proposed from time to time in the House of Com- 
mons, but each time were easily defeated. The agitation, 
w/tid., p. vii. p. viii. 
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however, gradually gained in influenee. The American 
Civil War, the Polish insurrection, and the work of the In- 
ternational Working Men’s Association, all had their effect 
in stirring the workers to demand greater democracy at 
home. 

In 1864 a Suffrage Association, afterwards the Reform 
League, was formed in London to fight for a more liberal 
suffrage. In a debate on parliamentary reform in 1864, 
the agitation soon assumed praetieal politieal importance. 
Gladstone maintained that the burden of proof remained 
^on those “who would exclude forty-nine fiftieths of the 
working classes from the franchise.” “ In 1866, when 
elevated to the leadership of the lower house, he proposed 
a moderate extension of the franchise, based, however, on 
property qualifications. The measure was displeasing to 
some of Gladstone’s followers becau.se it went too far, and 
to others, because it did not go far enough. The ministry 
resigned aaid was succeeded by a Coirservativc cabinet rep- 
resented in the House of Commons by Benjamin Disraeli 
(afterwards Lord Beaeonsfield). 

Disraeli, against the o))position of some of his fellow- 
Conservatives, forced through the Reform Law of 1867. 
This law granted the franchise to cvciy adult male in the 
larger towns who occupied for twelve months a dwelling 
within the borougli and paid the local poor tax; also to 
lodgers who paid ten pounds a year for unfurnished rooms. 
In the country it permitted those owning a certain mini- 
mum of property or paying not le.ss than twelve pounds 
rent a year to vote. The law doubled the number of voters. 
Suffrage was further extended in 1884, the date of the 
birth of the Fabian Society, so as to include the agricul- 
tural laborers. With the growth of the franchise, the 
workers began to give increased attention to political ac- 
tivity, and, in 1874, returned two workingmen— Alexander 
Macdonald and Thomas Burt— to the House of Commons. 

Mill and the Economists.— ’The increasing influenee of 
the working class led the economists of the day to consider 

12 See Bobinson and Beard; Ouiline of European Sistoryf Ft. II; 
p. 388. 
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■with renewed interest the relation of labor to property. 
Among the most prominent of the progressive economists ^ 
were Cliffe Leslie, David Syme and John Stuart Mill. Mill 
was the economist of the transition period. He first showed 
a quite heretical attitude toward the “sacredness” of pri- 
vate property in land. The right to private property in 
land, he maintained, was not “saered,” “for no man made 
the land, it is the original inheritance of the whole spe- 
cies.”*® Bent was the effect of a natural monopoly. It 
was a fit subject for taxation. 

“Suppose,” he said, “there is a kind of income which 
constantly tends to increase, without any exertion or sacri- 
fice on the part of the owners; those owners eonstituting 
a class in the community, whom the natural course of 
things progressively enriches, consistently with eomplete 
passiveness on their part. In such a case it would be no 
eolation of the principles on which private property is 
grounded, if the state should appropriate the increase of 
wealth or part of it, as it arises. This would not properly 
be taking anything from anybody; it would merely be 
applying an accession of wealth, created by circumstances, 
to the benefit of society, instead of allowing it to become 
an appendage to the riches of a particular class. This is 
actually the case with rent. The ordinary progress of a 
society which increases in wealth, is at all times tending 
to augment the incomes of landlords. . . . They grow 
richer, as it were, in their sleep, without working, risking 
or economizing. What claim have they, on the general 
principle of social justice, to the accession of riches!” 

These teachings and those of others gave birth to the 
organization of the Land Tenure Reform Association, which 
claimed “the unearned increase of the land and the prod- 
uce thereof for those who are the real authors,” society, 
and which urged the nation to take control of the land. 
This society, founded by Mill in 1870, contained such promi- 
nent theorists as Professor Thorold Rogers, John Morley, 
Sir Henry Fawcett, Professor Cairns and Alfred Russel 

13 J. S, Mill, Ptmciples of Political Economy, Book 11, Ch. 2, 
Far. 6. Mill waa bom in 1806 and died in 1873. 
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■Wallace. So great was the interest of labor in the land 
question that Mill maintained that "an active and influ- 
ential portion of the working classes have adopted the 
opinion that private property in land is a mistake.” “ 

Mill Inclines toward Socialism In the latter part of 

his life, Mill leaned more and more toward the socialist 
point of view. In the 1852 edition of his Principles of 
Political Economy, he said : 

“If, therefore, the choice were to be made between com- 
munism with all its chances and the present state of society 
with all its suffering and injustices; if the institution of 
private property necessarily carried with it as a conse- 
quence that the produce of labor should be apportioned as 
we now see it, almost in an inverse ratio to the labor— the 
largest portions to those who have never worked at all; 
the next largest to those whose work is almost nominal, 
and so in a descending scale, the remuneration dwindling 
as the work grows harder and more disagreeable, until the 
most fatiping and exhausting bodily labor cannot count 
with certainty on being able to earn even the necessaries 
of life ; if this or communism were the alternative, all the 
difSculties, great or small, of communism would be but as 
dust in the balance.”'* 

Later he wrote of the beliefs of his wife and himself : 

“While we repudiated with the greatest energy that 
tyranny of society over the individual which most social- 
istic systems are supposed to involve, we yet looked forward 
to a time when society will no longer be divided into the 
idle and the industrious ; when the rule that they who do 
not work shall not eat will be applied not to paupers only, 
hut impartially to all; when the division of the product of 
labor, instead of depending, as in so great a degree it now 
does, on the accident of birth, will be made by concert on 
an acknowledged principle of justice ; and when it will no 
longer either be, or be thought to be, impossible for human 
beings to exert themselves strenuously in procuring bene- 

n Mill, Programme of the Land Temre ’Reform Assodaiion, Lon- 
don: 1871, pp. 6-7. 

10 Fnnotploo, Book II, Ch. 3. 
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fits which are not to be exclusively their own, but to be 
shared with the society they belong to. The social problem 
of the future we considered to be how to unite the greatest 
individual liberty of action with a common ownership of 
the raw material of the globe, and an equal participation 
of all in the benefits of combined labor.” 

In the last year of his life, llill planned a book on social- 
ism, but only completed the first four chapters. These were 
published in the Fortnightly Review in 1879. Here he 
maintained that the arrival of manhood suffrage would 
sooner or later lead to a thorough discussion of the founda- 
tions of the system of private property, and that, in fact, 
this discussion was already taking place. The socialists, in 
attacking competition, have pointed to a great evil, and 
‘‘one which grows and tends to grow with the growth of 
population and wealth.” Though feeling that they exag- 
gerated these evils in certain instances, he nevertheless 
admitted that “the intelleetual and moral grounds of so- 
cialism dcsoiwe the most attentive study, as affording in 
many eases the guiding principles of improvements neces- 
sary to give the present economic system of society its best 
ohanec.” 

Realizing that there must be a change in the attitude 
of the state to property, if a new social order were to be 
brought about. Mill concluded: 

‘‘A proposed reform in laws and customs is not neces- 
sarily objectionable because its adoption would imply not the 
adaptation of aU human affairs to the existing idea of 
property, but the adaptation of existing ideas of property 
to the growth and improvement of human affairs. . , . 
Society is fully entitled to abrogate or alter particular 
rights of property which, on sufficient consideration, it 
judges to stand in the way of the public good. And as- 
suredly the terrible ease which ... the socialists are able 
to make out against the economic order of society, demands 
a full consideration of all means by which the institution 
may have a chance of being made to work in a manner 


16 Autobiography, p. 133. 
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more beneficial to that portion of society which at present 
enjoys the least share of its direct benefits.” " 

Cains on the Idle Kich.— Daring the same period other 
economists were pointing to the injustices in the social 
system and suggesting some form of cooperation as a rem- 
edy. Thus Professor Cairns bitterly assailed the idle rich 
then existing in society : 

“It is important on moral no loss than on economic 
grounds to insist upon this, that no public benefit of any 
kind arises from the existence of an idle rich class. The 
wealth accumulated by their ancestors and others on their 
behalf, where it is employed ns capital, no doubt helps to 
sustain industry; but what they consume in luxury and 
idleness is not capital, and helps to sustain nothing but 
their own unprofitable lives. By all means they must have 
their rents and interest, as it is written in the bond ; but 
let them take their proper place as drones in the hive, 
gorging at a feast to which they have contributed noth- 
ing.’”* 

Or again : 

“If workmen do not rise from dependence on capital by 
the path of cooperation, then they must remain in depend- 
ence upon capital; the margin for the possible improve- 
ment of their lot is confined within narrow harriers, which 
cannot be passed, and the problem of their elevation is 
hopeless. As a body they will not rise at all. A few, more 
restless, or more energetic than the rest, will from time to 
time escape, as they do now, from the ranks of their fel- 
lows to the higher walks of industrial life, but the great 
majority will remain substantially where they are. The 
remuneration of labor as such, skilled or unskilled, can 
never rise much above the present level.” 

The writings of Mill, of Cairns, of other economists, had 
a considerable effect on the social thought of this period. 
Likewise did the indictment of the capitalist order from 
the pens of Buskin, Carlyle, Kingsley, Maurice and others. 

See also West, Julius, Join Stuart Mi, Fabian Tract 168, pp. 
20-21. 

18 Cairna, Some Leading PrinGiples of PoItttoaZ Economy, p. 32. 

18 Ihd., p. 348. 
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Summary. — The early eighties, therefore, found condi- 
tions of industiy and the physical and psychical conditions 
of the working class far different from those in the late 
forties, when the great Manifesto of Marxian socialism 
was formulated. Contrary to the expectations of the bril- 
liant young authors of the Manifesto, capitalist industry 
had survived and expanded in England. The workers had 
passed through a number of crises, but had not revolted. 
Conditions had improved for numbers of them as a result 
both of the economic organization of the workers and the 
enlightened selfishness of the employing class. The work- 
ers had achieved many of the political forms their prede- 
cessors, the Chartists, had demanded. Great numbers of 
them had received the franchise. They were able to effect 
changes through the ballot. They had created for them- 
selves such economic agencies for peaceful progress as trade 
unions and cooperative societies. They had seen some of 
their worst evils ameliorated through social legislation. 
Their demand for immediate and violent change had largely 
given way to a struggle for improvement through the bal- 
lot, through legislation, through the strengthening of labor 
unions and of cooperatives. Nor did they see so clearly 
as some of their predecessors seemed to see the imminent 
breakdown of the capitalist system. 
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FABIAN SOCIALISM 

A Gradual and Peaceful Transition.— It was in an Eng- 
land undergoing these developments that Fabian socialism 
was bom, as a tlAxible school of socialist thought. It there- 
fore differed in a number of respects from Marxian social- 
ism, formulated during the revolutionary period of the late 
forties. Adapting itself to these changed conditions, 
Fabian socialism regarded the transition from capitalism 
to socialism as a gradual process; looked forward to the 
socialization of industry by the peaceful economic and 
political agencies already at hand; saw in the middle class 
a group that could be utilized in developing the technique 
of administration in behalf of the new social order, and 
felt that an important step in the attainment of socialism 
was the arousing of the social conscience of the community 
in favor of the socialist ideal. 

Difference Between Marxists and Fabians.— M. Beer, 
the Britisli socialist historian, thus clearly describes the 
differences between the tactics prescribed by the early 
Marxian and the early Fabian schools— a difference which, 
has, however, not wholly persisted: 

“Between the years 1865 and 1885," he declared, “Great 
Britain had entered on a period of change. . . . The rise 
of the working classes could no longer be denied; their 
influence on legislation and the wage-contract was visibly 
on the increase. They had obtained the franchise and the 
legalization of trade unionism. The British Constitution 
was turned into a democracy. ... A democratic state 
which was prepared to take upon itself social reform du- 
ties, a woridng class with economic influence and power, a 
nation with a growing social conscience, could not be treated 
from the standpoint of revolution and class struggle. The 
229 
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fundamental socialist concepts required a new basis and 
new methods more in harmony with new conditions. . . . 

“Rightly understood, the pre-democratic socialists of the 
Chartist or Marxist type could not but think of a revolu- 
tion, since they had first to sweep away the old state in 
order to create a political mechanism for a collectivist 
reorganization of society. In a democratic society, and in 
a state which acknowledges the duty of carrying legisla- 
tion, there was no need of a revolution in order to create 
a new political mechanism, for it was in existence and 
needed but to be used. Tlie real question therefore was, 
How was this state to be used in order to get systematic 
social reform ! 

“The Owenites went outside the state for the purpose of 
building up a cooperative commonwealth, and they elabo- 
rated its general outline, and even its detail, by pen and 
pencil. The Marxists scorned all sketches and all ques- 
tionings for the details of the future state, but urged upon 
the working class to fight against the existing order, to 
obtain political power, to seize the .state for the purpose 
of the abolition of the capitalist system which obstructed 
the birth of the new order . . . ; this constituted the real 
mission of the socialists. Webb [representing the Fabians] 
investigates the particular evils of society, points out the 
remedy for each of them in accordance with the general 
principles of socialism, and endeavors to persuade the na- 
tion that these remedies are practicable and suitable for 
legislation. The mission of the socialist was, therefore, to 
acquire knowledge by means of specialized research into 
the various manifestations of economic and social life, to 
acquaint themselves with the machinery of legislation and 
administration, and to put their knowledge and experience 
at the disposal of all political agencies. 

“There was no reason for socialists to wait for the social 
revolution. The realization of socialism had begun from 
the moment when the state became accessible to social re- 
form ideas, and the employers of labor admitted collective 
bargaining and submitted to state and trade union inter- 
vention. . . . 
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"The ke 7 to Owenism is the doctrine o£ circumstances 
in relation to the formation of human character. The phi- 
losophy which serred llarx in his analysis of capitalist 
society and in the mobilization of the working class for 
socialism consists of the labor theory with class struggle 
as the dynamic force. The socialism of Webb is based on 
the extension of the theory of rent and on the growth of 
the social conscience of the nation.”^ 

Marxism in England in the Early Eighties.— Wliile 
Fabian socialism was England’s distinct contribution to 
socialist thought during the eiglitics, Marxian socialism 
in those days rallied around it the first organized group 
of British socialists. Marx’s doctrines, up to 1880, had 
been accessible only to those Englishmen who read German 
and French. In that year two articles appeared in Eng- 
lish monthly magazines, one for and one against the Marx- 
ian theories. In June, 1881, Henry Hyndman,* a patrician 
by temperament, who had become imbued with the socialist 
philosophy, published England for All. This book em- 
bodied Marx’s main doctrines on the relationships of capi- 
tal and labor. Knowing, however, the prejudice of Eng- 
lishmen against foreigners, Hyndman did not mention 
Marx in the volume. He merely stated in his Preface, ‘ ‘for 
the ideas and much of the matter contained in chapters 
two and three, I am indebted to the work of a great thinker 
and original writer,’’ whose works he hoped would soon be 
accessible to the majority of Englishmen! This failure on 
his part to give public credit to Marx caused an estrange- 
ment between Marx and Hj-ndman that was never healed. 
In his later works, he did much to bring the teachings of 
Marx, Engels, Lassalle and other socialist writings to the 
attention of the Engli.sh speaking world, but the original 
slight was never altogether forgiven by Marx’s friends. 

The Social Democratic Federation.— In June, 1881, 

1 M, Beer, History of British Somlisnit Vol. il, pp. 279-81. The 
Fabians took as the cornerstone of their economic doctrine, as will 
be explained later, the Bicardian theory of rent, and declared that 
the private appropriation of rent was unjustifable. 

2 See Hyndman, Henry M., Bewrd of an Adventurous Life (N, T.; 
Macmillan, 1911). 
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Hyndman and others organi^d the Democratic Federa- 
tion, afterwards the Social Democratic Federation, with 
the aim of creating a working class movement to carry on 
the “great work of Spence and Owen, Stephens and Oast- 
ler, O’Connor and O’Brien, Ernest Jones and George J. 
Harney.’” 

Hyndman had discussed with Marx the advisability of 
resuscitating the Chartist movement. Marx was interested 
in the idea, but doubted its feasibility. Hyndman, how- 
ever, went ahead and worked for the organization of the 
Federation. The program he formulated was largely one 
for greater political rights. Its most radical industrial 
plank advocated the nationalization of land. 

At first the Federation spent much of its energy on 
mere protests against the coercive policy toward Ireland 
of the Gladstone cabinet, then in power. In behalf of that 
country, it held a number of remarkable demonstrations. 
Under the stimulating influence of Henry George, whose 
Progress and Poverty, written in 1879, was then being 
read throughout England, its members also did much prop- 
aganda work in behalf of the socialization of the land. 

In the autumn of 1883, it came out with a full fledged 
socialist platform. Hjiidman’s pamphlet, Socialism Made 
Plain (1883), which demanded the socialization of the 
means of life, made a deep impression. The Federation’s 
official statement in advocating extensive social changes, 
adopted in October, 1884, read : 

Labor is the source of all vcalth, therefore all wealth belongs 
to labor. The object of the Social Democratic Federation is the 
establishment of a free society, based on the principles of 
political equality, with equal social rights for all and complete 
emancipation of labor. 

Then followed a list of immediate demands, including 
universal suffrage, the elimination of a standing army, free 
education, free justice, home rule for Ireland, “the pro- 
duction of wealth to be regulated by society in the common 
interests of all ; the means of production, distribution, and 
exchange to be declared collective property.’’ 

3 Inslice, April 19, 1884. 
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The Federation in its early days inehided, besides Hynd- 
man, the poet William Morris, Ernest Belfort Bax, Eleanor 
Marx, daughter of Karl Marx, Walter Crane, the artist, 
Henry H. Champion, Harry Queleh, editor of their paper. 
Justice, Helen Taylor, step-daughter of John Stuart Mill, 
and other notables. Morris u-as among the most enthusi- 
astic and active. He helped to finance the Federation’s 
publications. He delivered lectures on socialism on street 
corners and before working men’s clubs, played the part 
of a newsboy in distributing literature, and wrote pamph- 
lets, books and poems, calling upon the masses to align 
themselves with the movement. Typical of these poems 
were the following ; 

Come, shoulder to shoulder, ere the earth grows older! 

The Cause spreads over land and sea ; 

Now the world shaketh and fear awaketh. 

And joy at last for thee and me. 

and 


Come, then, let ns cast off all fooling. 

And put by ease and rest, 

For the Cause alone is worthy 
Till the good days bring the rest. 

Come, join in the only battle 
Wherein no man can fail. 

Where whoso fadeth and dicth, 

Yet his deed shall still prevail. 

Ah ! come, cast off all fooling. 

For this, at least, we know ; 

That the Dawn and the Day is coming 
And forth the banners go. 

In 1884 some of the Federation’s more prominent mem- 
bers broke away and formed the Socialist League, which, 
coming under anarchist control, soon began to disintegrate. 
The Social Democratic Federation remained intact, how- 
ever, and was, until the breaking out of the World War, 
the most pronounced Marxist organization in England. 

Organization of the Fabians Some two years after the ' ' 

organization of Hyndman’s Federation, a small group of 
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earnest students started, in the fall of 1883, a series of 
meetings which resulted in the formation of the Fabian 
Society. 

The occasion for the first gathering was the visit of 
Thomas Davidson from America. Davidson was a descend- 
ant of the Utopians of Brook Parra and the Phalanstery, 
“and what he jxamed for was something in the nature of 
a community of superior people withdrawn from the world 
because of its wickednc.w, and showing by e.\ample how a 
higher life might he led.”^ 

The group that met were divided between those who 
emphasized individual regeneration and those who felt that 
their main emphasis should he laid on social, rather than 
individual, progress. The latter group sympathized with 
the work that was being done by the Social Democratic 
Federation. They stayed outside this organization, how- 
ever, partly because “it assumed that a revolutionary 
change affecting the very bases of society could be brought 
about at once ; second, it appeared to ignore what may he 
called the spiritual side of life, and to disregard the ethi- 
cal changes necessary to render a different social system 
possible.”® 

At the November 7 meeting of the group, after much 
discussion regarding the efficacy of moral and social re- 
forms, the following resolution was passed : 

The members of the Society assert that the competitive system 
assures the haiipincss and comtort of the few at the expense of 
the suffering of the many and that Society must be reconstituted 
in such a manner as to secure the general welfare and happi- 
ness.® 

Naming the Society,— On January 4, the society was 
formally organized as the Fabian Society, and for a con- 
venient motto took the following: 

For the right moment you must wait, as Fabius did, most 
patiently, when warring against Hannibal, though many cen- 

* Pease, Eistory of the Fabian Society, p. 26. 

s Clarke, William, in The Fabian Bmye in SooiaUsm, p. xiii. 

® Pease, op. dt,, p. 32. 
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snied his delays; but when the time comes you must strike hard, 
as Fabius did, or your waiting will be in vain and fruitless. 

H. G. Wells afterwards pointed out , however, that 
Fabi us never did strike hard. 

The Society's Basis.— In 1887, a few years after the 
formation of the society, it hammered out its Basis which, 
with slight modification, remains the Basis of the present 
day: 

The Fabian Society consists of socialists. 

It therefore aims at the reorganization of society by the eman- 
cipation of land and industrial capital from individual and class 
ownership, and the vesting of them in the community for the 
general benefit. In this way only can the natural and acquired 
advantages of the country be equitably shared by the whole 
people. 

The Society accordingly works for the extinction of private 
property in laud and of the consequent individual appropriation 
in the form of rent, of the price paid for permission to use the 
earth, as well as for the advantages of superior soils and sites. 

The Society, further, works for the transfer to the community 
of the administration of such industrial capital as can be con- 
veniently managed socially. For, owing to the monopoly of the 
means of production in the past, industrial inventions and the 
transformation of surplus income into capital have mainly en- 
riched the proprietary class, the worker being now dependent 
upon that class for means to earn a living. 

If these measures he earned out, witliont compensation (though 
not without such relief to expropriated individuals as may seem 
fit to the community), rent and interest will be added to the 
reward of labor, the idle cla-is now living on the labor of others 
will necessarily disappear, and practical equality of opportunity 
will he maintained by the spontaneous action of economic forces 
with much less interference with personal liberty than the present 
system entails. 

For the attainment of these ends the Fabian Society looks to 
the spread of socialist opinions, and the social and political 
changes consequent thereon, including the estabiiahment of equal 
eitizenslUp for men and women. It seeks to achieve these ends 
by the general dissemination of knowledge as to the relation 
between the individual and society in its economic, ethical and 
political aspects.' 

The Society attracted some of the most brilliant of the 

V Ibid., p. 269. The words in italics were added in 1907. 
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younger men of England. George Bernard Shaw ' joined 
it in September, 1884. He later wrote in the minutes of 
the first meeting he attended in May of that year: "This 
meeting was made memorable by the first appearence of 
Bernard Shaw.” 

Sidney Webb,* who was destined to become the Society’s 

8 George Bernard Shaw, who is generally regarded as the foremost 
dramatist of the English speaking world, was born July 26, 1856, 
in Dublin, Ireland. He was the son of an ex-civil servant, turned 
merchant. His mother, daughter of a country gentleman, became 
a teacher of singing late in. life in London to support her son. 
George Attended Wesley College, Dublin, and other schools. At the 
age of 15 he entered the office of an Irish land agent; went to 
London in 1876 and wrote his first novel, lirnnaturity, three years 
later. In London he became suceessiwly a member of the reviewing 
staff of the Pall Mall Gazette, art critic of the World, musical critic 
of the Star and of the World, and dramatic critic of the Saturdai/ 
Peview. One of the earliest members of the Fabian Society, he was 
a member of its Executive continuously from 1884 to 1911 and chair- 
man of the Labor Research Department for several years. He spoke 
extensively for Socialism, edited the Fabian Essays and a number 
of otlier volumes, was the author of The ImpossibiHiies of AnarohiBm, 
Socialism for MUUonaires, The Common Sense of Socialism, etc. 
Later in his career, he came to the conclusion that ho could be of 
more use to the socialist movement by writing plays than by writing 
economic essays. The scries of brilliant plays which have given him 
the reputation of the foremost dramatist of modem times followed. 
Mr. Shaw, however, has kept up his councction with the socialist 
movement and has remained one of the mainstays of the Fabian 
Society. On the oecasion of his TOtli anniversary, he stated that he 
was more proud of his socialist faith than of his literary achieve- 
ments. He has always believed that under socialism, workers should 
be paid equally irrespective of their product. (See The Socialism of 
Shaw, N. Y.: Vanguard Press, 1927.) 

« Sidney Webb was bom in London in 1859. He was edneated in 
Switzerland and Germany, received his LL.B. from the University 
of London, became a barrister and in 1878 became a member of the 
British civil service, serring in the war, tax and colonial offices. 
In 1861 he was elected a member of the London City Council, 
and was an active figure in this Council for the next eighteen years. 
He also served on many govemment commiBsions. From 1894 to 
1925, he was co-author, with his wife, of more than 20 volumes, 
including the History of Trade Vnitmism, Industrial Democracy, 
English Local Govemment, 6 volumes; Consumers* Cooperative Move- 
ment, etc. During the nine months of the Macdonald cabinet in 
1924 ho was head of the Board of Trade. Since 1912, he has been 
Professor of Public Administration of the University of London and 
since 1895, lecturer of the London School of Economics. In 1922 
he was elected member of Parliament on the Labor party ticket. 
Ho and his wife have been the most prominent members of the 
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most important figure, joined in 1885 along with his Co- 
lonial office colleague, Sidney Olivier. Graham Wallas,' 
Annie Besant, Hubert Bland, H. W. Massingham, Edward 
K. Pease, H. H. Champion, Pereival Chubb and William 
Clarke were among the early signers, later followed by 
H. G. Wells, Beatrice Potter Webb,“ Ramsay Macdonald, 
Pethick-Lawrence, Sir Leo Chiozzo-Money, Keir Hardie, 
6. D. H. Cole and a host of others. 

The Society developed a pamphlet literature which has 
I secured an international reputation for its high soholar- 
' ship and literary style. It prepared and introduced many 
legislative measures ; encouraged its members to enter legis- 
lative bodies; aided in the organization of the Labor party 
and arranged for thousands of lectures by its members 
before groups of all sorts. In speaking of his early days 
as a member of the Society, Bernard Shaw wrote ; 

“My own experience may be taken as typical, jfor some 
years I attended the Hampstead Historic Club once a fort- 
night, and spent a night in tlie alternate weeb at a private 
circle of economists which has since blossomed into the 
British Economic Association— a circle where the social 
question was left out, and the work kept on abstract sci- 
entific lines. I made all my acquaintances think me mad- 
der than usual by the pertinacity with which I attended 
debating societies and haunted all sorts of hole-and-corner 
debates and public meetings and made speeches at them. 
I was President of the Local Government Board at an 
amateur Parliament where a Fabian ministry had to put 
its proposals into black and white in the shape of parlia- 

Fabian Society and among the most prominent and prolific writers on 
economics in England. 

10 Beatrice Potter Webb was born in 2858, daughter of a financier, 
at one time chairman of the Western Bailway and of the Grand 
Trunk Hailway of Canada, She was priTately Vacated, and received 
an Honorary LL.1>. degree from Edinburgh and an Hon. B.Lit* degree 
from Manchester. One of her first contributions was The CooV^etke 
Movement in Great Britain (1891). She served on several Boyal 
Commissions, and, as member of the Poor Law Commission, 1905-1909, 
submitted with others the famous minority report. She collaborated 
with her husband in most of his important works. A fascinating 
account of her life is contained in. her autobiography, My Apfrentioe- 
ship (1926). 
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mentary bills. Eveiy Sunday I lectured on some subject 
which I wanted to teach to myself; and it was not until 
I had come to the point of being able to deliver separate 
lectures, without notes, on rent, interest, profits, wages, 
toryism, liberalism, socialism, communism, anarchism, 
trade-unionism, cooperation, democracy, tlie Division of 
Society into Classes, and the Suitability of Human Nature 
to Systems of Just Distribution, that I was able to handle 
social democracy as it must be handled before it can be 
preached in such a way as to present it to everj' sort of 
man from his own particular point of view. ... A man’s 
socialistic acquisitiveness must be keen enough to make 
him actually prefer spending two or three nights a week 
in speaking and debating or in picking up social informa- 
tion even in the most dingy and scrappy way, to going to 
the Ihcalrc, or dancing or drinking, or even swccthcarting, 
if he is to become a really competent propagandist— unless, 
of course, his daily work is of such a nature as to be in 
itself a training for political life; and that, we know, is 
the ease with very few of us indeed. It is at such lec- 
turing and debating work, and on .squalid little committees 
and ridiculous little delegations to conferences of the three 
tailors of Toolcy Street, with perhaps a deputation to the 
Mayor thrown in once in a blue moon or so, that the ordi- 
nary Fabian workman or clerk must qualify for his future 
scat on the Town Council, the School Board, or perhaps in 
the Cabinet.’’" 

The Fabian Essays. — The most comprehensive statement 
of the early Fabian approach to socialism is contained in 
the Fabian Essay.s, edited by Bernard Shaw and based on 
a series of lectures delivered by prominent members of 
the Fabian Society before London audiences in the year 
1888. There are seven of these lectures. Four of them 
deal with the Basis of Socialism — Historic, Economic, In- 
dustrial and Moral. Two trj' to visualize the socialist 
society of the future, and one is devoted to the transition 
to socialism. Bernard Shaw, Sidney Webb, William 


11 Pmc, op. cit., pp. 77-8. 
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Clarke, Sydney Olivier, Oraliam Wallas and Annie Besant 
are the authors. 

The Fabian Society never had a president and no per- 
son or group of persons ever claimed to act as its authori- 
tative spokesman. Nevertheless the Essays are so repre- 
sentative of the general point of view of the members of 
the Society in the early days as to warrant a careful 
summary of them. 

Historic Ba.sis of Sociausm 

Webb on "The Historic Basis of Socialism.”— To Sid- 
ney Wchh, "Barrister of Law and Lecturer of Political 
Economy at the City of London College,” was given the 
task in these essays of dealing with the Historic Basis of v 
Socialism. Webb’s treatment of tliis phase of the subject 
was in essence as follows: 

"The historic ancestry of the English social organiza- 
tion during the present century stands witness to the 
irresistible momentum of the ideas which socialism denotes. 
The record of the century in English social liistory begins 
with the trial and Jiopclcss failure of an almo,st complete 
industrial individualism, in which, however, unrestrained 
private ownersliip of land and capital was accompanied 
by subjection to a political oligarchy. So little element 
of permanence was there hi this individualistic order that, 
with the progress of jiolitical eniancii)ation, private owner- 
ship of the means of production has been, in one direction 
or another, successively i-cgulatcd, limited and superseded, 
until it may now fairly 6c clamed that the socialist phi- 
losophy of today is hut the conscious and explicit asscrtimi 
of principles of social organization ivhich have been already 
in great part unconsciously adopted. The economic history 
of the century is an almost continuous record of the prog- 
ress of socialism.” 

Socialism, Webb continued, has also an internal history 
of its own. Until the present century its form was largely 

laShaw and Others, Fabian Essays (Boston; The Ball Publishing 
Co., 1908), pp. 26-7. 
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utopian, and its advocates offered “an elaborate plan with 
specifications of a new social order from which aU contem- 
porary evils were eliminated. Just as Plato had his Be- 
public and Sir Thomas More his Utopia, so Baheuf had his 
Charter of Equality, Cahet his Icaria, St.-Simon his Indus- 
trial System, and Fourier his ideal Phalanstery. Eohert 
Owen spent a fortune in pressing upon an unbelieving gen- 
eration his New Moral World; and even August Comte, 
superior as he was to many of the weaknesses of his time, 
must needs add a detailed Policy to his Philosophy of Posi- 
tivism. 

Society Dynamic.— The difficulty with all of these pro- 
posals was that they regarded society as static. ‘ ‘ The ideal 
society was represented as in perfectly balanced equi- 
librium, without need or possibility of future organic alter- 
ation. Since their day we have learned that social recon- 
struction must not he gone at in that fashion. - Owing 
mainly to the efforts of Comte, Darwin and Herbert Spen- 
cer, we can no longer think of the ideal society as an un- 
changing state. The social ideal from being static has be- 
come dynamic. The necessity of the constant growth and 
development of the social organism has become axiomatic. 
No philosopher now looks for anything but the gradual 
evolution of the neio order from the old, without breach of 
continuity or abrupt change of the entire social tissue at 
any point during the process. The new becomes itself old, 
often before it is consciously recognized as new ; and his- 
tory shows no example of the sudden substitution of uto- 
pian and revolutionary romance. ” ” ( Italics ours. ) 

Democratic Progress Brings Socialism.— “The main 
stream that has home European society towards socialism 
during the past one hundred years is the irresistible prog- 
ress of democracy.” De Tocqueville drove home this truth 
to a reluctant world two generations ago. Some there are 
who imagine that democracy is merely the substitution of 
one kind of political machinery for another. It is now, 
however, becoming increasingly recognized that political 

13 Ihid., p. 27. 

p. 27. 
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changes bring with them corresponding changes in social 
and economic relations. 

“Advocates of social reconstruction have learned the les- 
son of democracy, and know that it is through the slow and 
gradual turning of the popular mind to new principles that 
social reorganization, bit by bit, comes. All students of 
society who are abreast of their time, socialists as well as 
individualists, realize that important organic changes can 
only be (1) democratic, a?ii thus acceptable to a majority 
of the people, and prepared for in the minds of all; (2) 
gradual, and thus causing no dislocation, however rapid 
may be the rate of progress; (3) not regarded as immoral 
by the mass of the people, and thus not subjectively de- 
moralizing to them; and (4) in this country at any rate, 
constitutional and peaceful. . . . There is every day a 
wider consensus that the inevitable outcome of democracy 
is the control by the people themselves, not only of their 
own political organization, but, through that also, of the 
main instruments of wealth production; the gradual sub- 
stitution of organized cooperation for the anarchy of the 
competitive struggle; and the consequent recovery, in the 
only possible way, of what John Stuart Mill calls the enor- 
mous share which the possessors of the instruments of 
industry are able to take from the produce. The economic 
side of the democratic ideal is, in fact, socialism itself.’’^’ 
(Italics ours.) 

Feudalism and the Industrial Revolution.— Western 
Europe, in the middle of the eighteenth century, was still 
organized on a feudalistic basis. For the mass of the 
people there was nothing but obedience. “Even in Eng- 
land the whole political administration was divided between 
the king and the great families; and not one person in 500 
possessed so much as a vote. As late as 1831, one hundred 
and fifty persons returned a majority of the House of Com- 
mons. The Church, once a universal democratic organiza- 
tion of international fraternity, had become a mere ap- 
panage of the landed gentry. The administration of jus- 
tice and of the executive government was entirely in thar 

M Ibid., pp. 30-1. 
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hands, while Parliament was filled with their leaders and 
nominees. No avenue of advancement existed for even ex- 
eeptionaUy gifted sons of the people; and the masses found 
themselves bom into a position of lifelong dependence upon 
a class of superior birth. 

“The economic organization was of a similar character. 
Two-thirds of the population tilled the soil, and dwelt in 
lonely hamlets scattered about the still sparsely inhabited 
country. ... It was a world still mainly mediaeval in 
political, in economic, and in social relations; a world of 
status and of permanent social inequalities not differing 
essentially from the feudalism of the past.” 

This system was rudely shaken by the industrial revolu- 
tion, brought about by the inventions of Watt, Crampton, 
Arkwright, Hargreaves and others. The manor gave way 
to the mill, the mine, the faetorj'. “The mediaeval ar- 
rangement, in fact, could not survive the fall of the cottage 
industry; and it is, fundamental!}', the use of new motors 
which has been for a generation destroying the individual- 
ist conception of property. The landlord and the capitalist 
are both finding that the .steam-engine is a Prankcustein 
which had better not have been raised ; for with it comes 
inevitably urban democracy, the study of political economy 
and socialism.'”' 

The Democratic Triumph in England.— The French 
Revolution brought to a head the influences making for 
political change. It brought a violent reaction in England. 
The mildest agitation was put down by a strong hand. But 
the old order was doomed. Mca.snrcs of repre.ssion gave 
place to measures of reform, culminating in the Reform Act 
of 1832, “by which the reign of the middle class superseded 
aristocratic rule.” The people, however, were no more en- 
franchised than before. “Democracy was at the gates; but 
it was still at the wrong side of them. Its entry, however, 
was only a matter of time. Since 1832 English political 
history is the record of the reluctant enfranchisement of 
one class after another, by mere force of the tendencies of 
the age . . . The virtual completion of the political revolu- 

10 Ibid., p. S3. n md., p. 33. 
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tion is already in sight ; and no more striking testimony 
can be given ol the momentum of the new ideas which the 
Pall of the BastiUe effectually spread over the world than » 
this democratic triumph in England, within less than a cen- . 
tury, over the political mediaevalism of ten centuries’ 
growth. 

“The full significance of this triumph is as yet unsus- 
peeted by the ordinary politician. The industrial evolution 
has left the stranger [the worker] a landless stranger in his 
own country. The political evolution is rapidly making 
him its ruler. Samson is feeling for his grip on the 
pillars.”'* I 

Brutal Reign of Individualism.— The first result of the 
Industrial revolution was that of unrestrained license to 
appropriate the means of production for private gain. 
“Ignorant or unreflecting capitalists speak of those terrible 
times with exaltation. ‘It was not five per cent or ten per 
cent,’ says one, ‘but thousands per cent that made the for- 
tunes of Lancashire.’ 

“Mr. Herbert Spencer and those who agree in his wor- 
ship of individualism apparently desire to bring back the 
legal position which made possible the ‘white slavery’ of 
which ‘the sins of legislators’ have deprived us; but no 
serious attempt has ever been made to get repealed any one 
of the Factory Acts. Women working half naked in the 
coal mines; young children dragging trucks all day in the 
foul atmosphere of the underground galleries; infants 
bound to the loom for fifteen hours in the heated air of the 
cotton mill, and kept awake only by the onlookers' lash; 
hours of labor for all, young and old, limited only by the 
utmost capabilities of physical endurance; complete ab- 
sence of the sanitarj- provisions necessary to a rapidly 
growing population; these and other nameless iniquities 
will be found recorded as the results of freedom of contract 
and complete laisses faire in the impartial pages of suc- 
cessive blue book reports. But the Liberal mill owners of 
the day, aided by some of the political economists, stub- 
bornly resisted everj' attempt to interfere with their free- 

isjfetd., pp. 34-5. 
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dom to use ‘their’ capital and ‘tlieir’ hands as they found 
most profitable, and (like their successors today) predicted 
of each restriction as it arrived that it must inevitably 
destroy the export trade and deprive them of all profit 
whatsoever. 

Webb maintained that this emphasis on individual free- 
dom was partly a result of the blundering interference with 
economic laws by the kings in preceding decades— their 
debasing of the currency and then their surprise, for in- 
stance, that, in spite of stringent prohibitions, prices sky- 
rocketed and many fled the country. So the political econo- 
mists joined with the utilitarians in the belief that every 
man must fight for himself and the “devil take the hind- 
most.” 

A revolt against this doctrine and its tragic results soon 
began to show itself. The first revolt came from the artistic 
side. Coleridge, Owen, Carlyle, Maurice, Kingsley, Buskin, 
were its leaders. It was furthered by the conception of the 
social organism elaborated by Comte, Mill, Darwin and 
Spencer. 

Advance of State Ownership.— Practical men were 
forced to seek a remedy for the ills of individualism. 
Numerous factory, drainage, mine, and public health laws, 
were passed. The liberty of the property owner to oppress 
the propertylcss began to be circumscribed, obstructed and 
forbidden. “Slice after slice has gradually been cut out 
from the profits of capital, and therefore from its selling 
value, by socially beneficial restrictions on its user’s liberty 
to do as he liked with it. Slice after slice has been cut 
from the incomes from rent and interest by the gradual 
shifting of taxation from consumers to persons enjoying in- 
comes above the average from the kingdom. Step by step 
the political power and political organization of the coun- 
try has been used for industrial ends, until today the larg- 
est employer of labor is one of the ministers of the Crown 
(the Post Master General) ; and almost every conceivable 
trade is, somewhere or other, carried on by parish, rmnici- 


1® Ihid., pp. 36-7. 
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polity or the natimal government ihelf without the inter- 
vmtion of my middle man or capitalist. 

“The theorists who denounce the taking by the com- 
munity into its own hands of the organization of its own 
labor as a thing economically unclean, repugnant to the 
sturdy individual independence of Englishmen, and as yet 
outside the sphere of practical politics, seldom have the 
least suspicion of the extent to which it has already been 
carried out. Besides our international relations and the 
army, navy, police and the courts of justice, the community 
now carries on for itself, in some part or another of these 
islands, the post-office, telegraphs, carriage of small com- 
modities, coinage, surveys, the regulation of the currency 
and note issue, the provision of weights and measures, the 
making, sweeping, lighting, and repairing of streets, roads 
and bridges, life insurance, the grant of annuities, ship- 
building, stockbrokering, banking, farming, and money- 
lending. 

“It provides for many thousands of us from birth to 
burial— midwifery, nursery, education, board and lodging, 
vaccination, medical attendance, medicine, public worship, 
amusements, and interment. It furnishes and maintains 
its own museums, parks, art galleries, libraries, concert- 
halls, roads, streets, bridges, markets, slaughter-houses, fire- 
engines, light-houses, pilots, ferries, surf-boats, steam tugs, 
life boats, cemeteries, public baths, wash-houses, pounds, 
harbors, piers, wharves, hospitals, dispensaries, gasworks, 
waterworks, tramways, telegraph cables, allotments, cow 
meadows, artisans’ dwellings, schools, churches and read- 
ing-rooms. It carries on and publishes its own researches 
in geology, meteorology, statistics, zoology, geography, and 
even theology. 

"In our colonies the English government further allows 
and encourages the communities to provide for themselves 
railways, canals, pawn broking, theatres, forestry, cin- 
chona farms, irrigation, leper villages, casinos, bathing es- 
tablishments, and immigration, and to deal in ballast, 
guano, quinine, opium, salt, and what not. 

‘‘Every one of these ftmetiom, with those of the army. 
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navy, police, and conrfs of justice, were at me time left to 
private enterprise, and were a source of legitimate indi- 
vidual investment of capital. Step by step, the eom- 
munity has absorbed them, wholly or partially; and the 
area of private exploitation has been lessened.” (Italics 
ours.) 

Elimination of Personal Element in Business Manage- 
ment. — “Parallel with this progressive nationalization or 
inunieipalization of industry, there has gone on the elimina- 
tion of the purely personal element in business manage- 
ment. The older economists doubted whether anything but 
banking and insurance could be carried on by joint stock 
enterprise : now every conceivable industry, down to bak- 
ing and milk-selling, is successfully managed by the salaried 
officers of large corporations of idle shareholders. More 
than one-third of the whole business of England, measured 
by capital employed, is now done by joint stock companies, 
whose shareholders could be expropriated by the com- 
munity with no more dislocation of the industries carried 
on by them than is caused by the daily purchase of sliares 
on the Stock Exchange.”^" 

Public Kegulation Increa.ses. — In addition to state own- 
ership during the past decades there has developed an in- 
creasing amount of regulation of private enterprise by the 
state. “The inspection is often detailed and rigidly en- 
forced. The state in most of the larger industrial opera- 
tions prescribes the aac of the worker, the hours of work, 
the amount of air, light, cubic space, heat, lavatory accom- 
modations, holidays and meal times; where, when and how 
wages shall be paid ; how machinery, staircase, lift holes, 
mines and ciuarrics arc to be fenced and guarded ; how and 
when the plant shall be cleaned and repaired. . . . 

“Even in the fields still abandoned to private enterprise, 
its operations are thim every day more closely limit^, in 
order that the anarchic competition of private greed, which 
at the beginning of the century, was set up as the only in- 
fallible principle of social action, may not utterly destroy 
the state. All this was done by ‘practical’ men, ignorant, 

i^lbid., pp. 42-3* 
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that is to say, of any scientific sociologj-, bclicTing: socialism 
to be the most foolish of dreams, and absolutely ignoring, 
as they thought, all grandiloquent claim for social recon- 
struction. Such is the irresistible sireep of social tenden- 
cies, that in every act they worked to bring about the very 
socialism they despise; and to destroy the individualistic 
faith which they still professed. They builded better than- 
they knew.”“ 

These reforms have not, of course, been effected without 
the conscious efforts of individual reformers, but these re- 
formers would have been powerless had not the social 
tendencies of the times been working with them, and mak- 
ing it expedient for legislators to heed the demands for 
improvement. Nor, declared VTcbb, is there any apparent 
prospect of the slackening of the pace away from individu- 
alism. 

The Socialist ^nd Among Economists. — Accompany, 
ing these newer developments a change is evident in the 
attitude of economists toward the social organism. Num- 
bers are realizing that “without the continuance and sound 
health of the social organism no man can now live or 
thrive; and its persistence is accordingly his paramount 
concern. This new scientific conception of the social organ- 
ism has put completely out of countenance the cherished 
principles of the political scientist and the philosophic 
radical, 'VTo left them sailing gaily into anarchy on the 
stream of laissez fain. Since then the tide has turned.” 
The publication of John Stuart Jlill's Political Economy 
in 1848 marks conveniently the boundary of the old indi- 
vidualist economics. Every edition of Mill’s book became 
more and more socialistic. After his death the worldi 
learned from his personal history, permed by his own hand, 
of his development from a mere political democrat to a con- 
vinced socialist. 

Webb concludes; “The change in tone since then has 
been such that one competent economist, professedly anti- 
socialist, publishes regretfully to the world that all the 
younger men are now socialists, as weU as many of the 
p. 44 
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older professors. . . . Thirty years ago Herbert Spencer 
demonstrated the incompatibility of full private property 
in land with the modem democratic state ; and almost every 
economist now preaches the same doctrine. . . . The steady 
increase in government regulation of private enterprise, the 
growth of municipal administration and the rapid shifting 
of the burden of taxation directly to rent and interest mark 
in treble lines the statesman’s unconscious abandonment of 
the old individualism, and our irresistible glide into collec- 
tivist socialism. 

“It was inevitable that the demoeraey should learn this 
lesson. With the masses painfully conscious of the failure 
of individualism to create a decent social life for four-fifths 
of the people, it might have been foreseen that individualism 
could not survive their advent to political power If pri- 
vate property in land and capital necessarily keeps the 
many workers permanently poor (through no fault of their 
own), in order to make the few idlers rich (from no merit 
of their own), private property in land and capital will in- 
evitably go the way of the feudalism which it superseded. 
... So long ... as democracy in jyoUtical administration 
continues to he the dominant principle, socialism may be 
quite safely predicted as its econmnic obverse, in spite of 
ftose freaks and abberations of democracy which have al- 
ready here and there thrown up a short lived monarchy or 
a romantic dictatorship. Every increase in the political 
power of the proletariat will most surely be used by them 
for their economic and social protection. In England, at 
any rate, the history of the century serves at once as their 
guide and their justification.” “ (Italics ours.) 

Webb thus saw socialism coming in England, at least, not 
as a result of a cataclysmic change, but as a result of the 
development of political democracy, the changed concep- 
tions of economists and the people generally respecting the 
relation of the individual to the commonwealth, and the 
gradual absorption by the municipalities, by the state 
and nation, of industrial and social functions. The evolu- 
tion toward socialism most to be desired was an evolu- 

22 7Md., p. 52-5. 
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tion of a democratic, gradual, ethical and peaceful char- 
acter. 

Ah Industeul Basis for Socialism 

Sotialistic Trends in Factory Legislation.— While Sid- 
ney Webb dealt with the general historical trend toward a 
cooperative system of industry, William Clarke, M.A., was 
assigned to the task, in the Fabian Essays, of appraising 
the more specifically industrial forces leading in that direc- 
tion. Mr. Clarke began his analysis with a careful survey 
of the effects of the industrial revolution on the working 
class and the absolute need of factory legislation to save 
the workers from utter demoralization under the capitalist 
system. The development of such legislation, he contended, 
destroyed the laissez faire regime. Further it proved: 

“ (1) That, with private property in the necessary in- 
struments of production, individual liberty as understood 
by the eighteenth century reformers must be more and 
more restricted, i.e., in our existing economic condition, in- 
dividualism is impossible and absurd. (2) That even hos- 
tile or indifferent politicians have been compelled to recog- 
nize this. (3) That unrestrained capitalism tends as surely 
to cruelty and oppression as did feudalism or chattel 
slavery. (4) That the remedy has been, as a matter of fact, 
of a socialistic character, involving collective checking of 
individual greed and the paring of slices of the profits of 
capital in the interest of the worldng community. These 
four propositions can scarcely be contested.”” 

Capitalist Loses His Functions as Manager.— Capitalism 
has also led to other developments of significance to social- 
ists. Among these developments has been the growing dis- 
tinction between the capitalist and the entrepreneur. In 
the beginning of the capitalist regime, the capitalist was 
“a manager who worked hard at his business, and who re- 
ceived what economists have called ‘the wages of superin- 
tendence.’ So long as the capitalist occupied that position, 
he might be restrained and controlled in various ways, but 
he could not be got rid of. His ‘wages of superintendence’ 

!S IW., pp. 70-1. 
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were certainly often exorbitant; but he performed real 
functions; and society, as yet unprepared to take those 
functions upon itself, could not afford to discharge him. 
Yet, like the King, he had to be restrained by the legisla- 
tion already referred to; for his power involved much 
suffering to his fellows. But now the capitalist is becom- 
ing absolutely useless. Finding it easier and more rational 
to combine with others of his class in a large undertaking, 
he has now abdicated his position as overseer, has put in a 
salaried manager to perform his work for him, and has 
become a mere rent or interest receiver. The rent or inter- 
est he receives is paid for the use of a monopoly which, not 
he, but a whole multitude of people, created by their joint 
efforts. 

Rise of Joint Stock Company.— It was inevitahle, de- 
clares Clarke, that the functions of manager should, with 
the progress of events, be separated from those of capitalist. 
As competition led to waste, it also led to the cutting of 
profits. To prevent this, it became necessary for some of 
the rival firms to mass their capital in order that they 
might be able to produce more cheaply and undersell their 
smaller competitors. Thus arose the joint stock company 
or corporation, which pooled many small capitals into one 
massive capital. 

“Through this new capitalist agency,” continues Clarke, 
"a person in England can hold stock in an enterprise in the 
Antipodes which he has never visited and never intends to 
visit, and which, therefore, he cannot ‘superintend’ in any 
way. He and the other shareholders put in a manager 
with injunction to be economical. The manager’s business 
is to earn for his employers the largest dividends possible; 
if he docs not do so he is dismissed. The older personal 
relation between the workers and the employer is gone; 
instead thereof remains merely the cash nexus.”®' 

To secure high dividends the manager endeavors to lower 
wages, and this in turn often means a strike or lockout, the 
importation of cheap labor, and, perhaps, intimidation by 
the capitalist controlled state. 

p, 76. 25 7Hd., p. 77. 
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Development of Trusts.— The joint stock company in 
many industries develops into trusts and combines, the 
“ultimate effect of which must be the destruction of that 
very freedom which the modem democratic state posits as 
its first principle. Liberty to trade, liberty to exchange 
products, liberty to buy where one pleases, liberty to trans- 
port one’s goods at the same rate and on the same terms 
enjoyed by others, subjection to no imperium in imperio; 
those surely are all democratic principles. Yet by monopo- 
lies every one of them is either limited or denied. Thus 
capitalism is apparently inconsistent with democracy as 
hitherto understood. The development of capitalism and 
of democracy cannot proceed without check on parallel 
lines. Bather they are comparable to two trains approach- 
ing each other from different directions on the same line.1 
Collision between the opposing forces seems inevitable.” 

However, both the trusts and democratie forces axe in- 
evitable growths of an evolutionary process. Combinations 
are "the moat economical and efficient methods of organiz- 
ing production and exchange. They check waste, encourage 
maeliinery, dismiss useless labor, facilitate transport, steady 
prices, and raise profits — i.e., they best effect the objects of 
trade from the capitalist’s point of view,”*' 

The trust thus places the individualist either in the di- 
lemma of accepting the terms dictated by the capitalist and 
of submitting to combination, or of advocating the social- 
ist remedy of social ownership. For the capitdist will not 
turn back. 

Capitalist May Be Eliminated.— The socialist has the 
logic of the situation. He declares that the capitalist is no 
longer a necessity to the industrial process; "that society 
can do without him, just as society now does without the 
slave-owner or feudal lord, both of whom were regarded as 
necessary to the well-being and even the very existence of 
society. In organizing its own business for itself, society 
can employ, at whatever rate of remuneration may be 
needed to call forth their powers, those capitalists who are 
skilled organizers and administrators. But those who are 

M Ibid., p, 89. Ibid., p. 90. 
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mere dividend receivers will not be permitted to levy a con- 
tribution on labor, but must earn their living by useful in- 
dustry as other and better people have to do.” 

Immediate Steps.— It may be said that society is not as 
yet ready for socialism. But it looks as if society is rapidly 
approaching an impasse necessitating some very definite ex- 
tension of the collective authority, which, among other 
things, will lead to a general reduction of the hours of la- 
bor and an attempt on the part of the community to absorb 
a greater portion of those social values which society 
creates. 

"As regards the great combinations of capital,” writes 
Clarke, “state action may take one of three courses. It 
may prohibit and dissolve them; it may tax and control 
them; or it may absorb and administer them. In either 
case the socialist theory is ipso facto admitted, for each is a 
confession tliat it is well to exercise a collective control over 
industrial capital.” “ 

If the first course is taken, there will be a retrogression 
to the chaos of "free competition” and a yielding of the 
undoubted benefits which combinations secure. Such a 
policy would also signify "the forcible prevention of ac- 
quisition of property, the very thing dearest to the indi- 
vidualist” and would put the state in the position of say- 
ing: "You shall carry your privileges of acquisition just 
up to the point where competition is likely to ruin you; 
and there you shall stop. Immediately you and your 
friends combine to prevent waste, to regulate production 
and distribution, to apply new methods of manufacture, we 
shall absolutely prevent you or restrain you by vexatious 
regulations." 

Public Control Probably First Step.— If we were sen- 
sible we would bring these combinations under common 
ownership immediately. “But the human race generally 
contrives to exhaust everj' device which stupidity can sug- 
gest before the right line of action is ultimately taken. I 
think therefore that some probably inefficient method of 
taxation and public control over combination wiU, as a mat- 

28 Hid., p. 90. 2» p. 91, 30 Hid., p. 91. 
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ter of fact, be adopted. Such legislation will immensely 
restrict individual liberty in certain directions, will pro- 
duce much friction, and may possibly hamper production ; 
until by a long series of experiments men shall discover 
what is the most reasonable way of acquiring for the com- 
munity as a whole the wealth which it produces. But in 
any case individualism or anything whatever in the nature 
of laissez faire goes by the board.” 

Socialists Cannot Support Step Ba/Ckward.— As for the 
socialists, they should support every measure, however 
small, which is a genuine step forward ; but they cannot 
support any effort to call back the past. They may help to 
build a new bridge across the gulf that separates us from 
the cooperative commonwealth ; but they cannot repair the 
old, broken-down structure which leads back to individual- 
ism. Instead, therefore, of attempting to undo the work 
which capitalists are unconsciously doing for the people, 
the real reformer will rather prepare the people, educated 
and organized as a true industrial democracy, to take up 
the threads when they fall from the weak han^ of a useless 
possessing class. By this means will the class struggle, 
with its greed, hate, and waste, be ended. 

Fabians and the Economic Basis of Sociausm 

The Fabians and Economic Theory.— The Fabians, it is 
thus seen, regard socialism as the logical development from 
the present-day social and industrial situation. 

During the early days of the Society, with the exception 
of Bernard Shaw and Sidney Webb, they gave compara- 
tively little attention to economic theory in its relation to 
socialism. When some of them did direct their attention to 
the more theoretical aspects, they were inclined to take as 
their starting point the theory of economic rent, as ex- 
pounded by the classical economists, rather than, as in the 
ease of the Marxists, the theory of value. 

Bernard Shaw, a close student of the economic theories 
of the classical school, describes the situation among the 
Fabians during the eighties: 

51 /Wi., p. 92 . 
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“By far our most important work at this period [during 
the eighties] was our renewal of that historic and economic 
equipment of social democracy of which Ferdinand Las- 
salle boasted, and which had been getting rustier and more 
obsolete ever since his time and that of his contemporary, 
Karl Marx. In the earlier half of the century when these 
two leaders were educated, all the socialists in Europe were 
pouncing on Ricardo's demonstration of the tendency of 
wages to fall to bare subsistence, and on his labor theory 
of value, believing that they constituted a scientific founda- 
tion for socialism; and the truth is that since that bygone 
time, no socialist (unless we count Ruskin) had done two- 
pennyworth of economic thinking, or made any attempt to 
keep us up to date in the scientific world. 

“In 1885 we used to prate about Marx’s theory of value 
and Lassalle’s iron law of wages as if it were still in 1870. 
In spite of Henry George, no socialist seemed to have any 
working knowledge of the theory of economic rent; its ap- 
plication to skilled labor was so unheard of that the expres- 
sion ‘rent of ability' was received with laughter when the 
Fabians first introduced it into their lectures and discus- 
sions; and, as for the modem theory of value, it was 
scouted as a blasphemy against Marx.’’®' (Italics ours.) 

Shaw and Webb on Eoonomie Rent.— In an effort to 
correct this defect in economic thinking among the socialist 
intellectuals, and to satisfy his curiosity, Shaw, for sev- 
eral years, regularly attended the fortnightly meetings of 
the Hampstead Historic Club, which devoted itself to the 
study of Marx and Proudhon, among others, and, on alter- 
nate weeks, visited a circle of economists which later blos- 
somed into the British Economic Association — a circle 
“where the social question was kept out and the work kept 
on abstract lines.” ®® 

He became fascinated with Jevons’ theory of marginal 
utility and adopted it as his theory of value. He accepted 
Ricardo’s law of rent and was likewise greatly influ- 
enced by the economic writings of Henry George, whose 

32 Shaw, Fabian Tract 41, The Fabian Society, p. 15. 
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Progress and Poverty “beyond all question had more to 
do with the socialist revival of that period in England than 
any other book.” 

In the meanwhile, IVebb studied John Stuart Mill with 
great assiduity, accepted Mill’s law of rent, and applied it 
to movable capital as well as to land. 

Private Appropriation of Bent Leads to Injustice.— To 
Shaw was given the task in the Essays of presenting the 
economic theories of the early Fabians. Naturally, he be- 
gan with an analysis of the law of rent. He took as his 
definition the widely accepted one that rent in substance 
was “the difference between the fertility of the land for 
which it is paid and that of the worst land in the country.” 
The workings of this law under private ownership, he con- 
tended, led to grave injustices. For illustration! Adam 
owns a piece of primeval land. This land is fertile and 
well situated. It yields 1000 pounds a year. Others appear 
on the earth and seek land. They spread the area of 
cultivation into the wilderness until they begin the fann- 
ing of land which yields but 500 pounds annually. 

"When this occurs, the rent of Adam’s land is 500 pounds 
a year, the difference between the yield of his land and the 
yield of the marginal land. Adam rents his land at that 
price — 500 pounds — to a tenant. Adam retires and obtains 
from the mere ownership of land, without a stroke of work, 
500 pounds, an amount equal to that retained by his tenant, 
who sweats from morning until night. 

Suppose that other people appear on the earth and de- 
mand more land. The mai-gin of cultivation is pushed still 
further, until marginal land is reached which yields, say, 
but 100 pounds a year. lYlien this happens, the rent of 
Adam's land goes up still further. It now becomes the 
difference between 1000 pounds and 100 pounds, or 900 
pounds. Suppose tliat the tenant on Adam’s land has a 
long term lease. He may then sub-let it to a laborer for 
900 pounds a year. In this case, the laborer, who does all 
of the work, keeps 100 pounds as his share, the amount of 
which he would earn if he worked for himself on the mar- 

ai PeaflC, Eistory of the Fabian Society, p. 260. 
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ginal land, and hands over 900 pounds to the tenant. The 
tenant, who has by this time become a country gentleman, 
keeps 400 pounds, and hands over 500 pounds to Adam, 
while Adam continues to enjoy his leisure and his gen- 
erous income of 500 pounds. 

“It has, in fact, come to this,” writes Shaw, “that the 
private property in Adam’s land is divided between three 
men, the first doing none of the work and getting half of 
the produce ; the second doing none of the work and getting 
two-fifths of the produce; and the third doing aU of the 
work and getting only one-tenth of the produce. Inciden- 
tally also, the moralist who is sure to have been prating 
somewhere about private property leading to the encourage- 
ment of industry, the establishment of a healthy incentive, 
and the distribution of wealth according to exertion, is 
exposed as a futile purblind person, starting a priori from 
blank ignorance, and proceeding deductively to mere con- 
tradiction and patent folly.”®’ 

The Proletarian Appears.— But this condition, under' 
which every man is a proprietor, if even only of a tenant 
right, is “freedom and happiness” compared with the 
world as it is. For there finally comes a time when no 
more land is to be had, and at this point there appears one 
“who wanders from snow line to sea coast in search of 
land, and finds none that is not the property of some one 
else.” This is the proletarian. The proletarian soon dis- 
covers that the tenant proprietors have not time or energy 
enough to exhaust the productive capacity of their hold- 
ings. If they could buy men in the market for less than 
the labor of these men would add to the product, then the 
purchase of such men would be sheer gain. It would in- 
deed be only a purchase in form ; the men would literally 
cost nothing, since they would purchase their own price, 
with a surplus for the buyer. Never in the history of buy- 
ing and selling was there so splendid a bargain for buyers 
as this. Aladdin’s uncle’s offer of new lamps for old ones, 
was in comparison a catch-penny. The result is that the 
worker sells himself into bondage. His lot becomes differ- 
Fabian Essays, pp. 5-6. 
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ent from his forerunners— the buyers of tenant rights— 
for he renounces not only the fruit of his labor, “but also 
the right to think for himself and to direct his industry 
as he pleases.” 

This selling of labor power becomes ever more frequent 
until this new traffic soon takes the place formerly held by 
traffic in tenant rights. 

Exchange Value. — From this discussion of rent, Shaw 
turns to the analysis of the exchange of commodities, in- 
cluding labor power. Here he takes issue with Marx. The 
exchange value of a commodity, according to Shaw, depends 
not on the quantity of labor embodied therein, but on its 
utility. “No mortal exertion can make a useless thing 
exchangeable, nor is it exchangeable if it is limited in 
supply.” Exchange value is 'fixed by the utility, not of 
the most useful, but of the least useful part of the stock. 

Should much profit be obtained from their sale, the ten- 
dency is for the commodities to be so increased in amount 
that the price secured for them is brought down to the cost 
of their production, or, at least, the cost of production on 
the margin of cultivation. This means a very considerable 
profit to those who produce more economically, “as com- 
modities produced well within the margin of cultivation 
win fetch as high a price as commodities produced at the 
marpn with much greater labor. Under these conditions, 
individuals are constantly striving to decrease the supply 
so as to force the value of the commodities they handle to 
the highest possible point,” 

Labor Power.— The proletarian has a commodity to seU. 
That commodity is labor power. Over this commodity he 
has practically no control. He is himself driven to produce 
it by an irresistible impulse. So plentiful has this com- 
modity become in England that it can be had for the ask- 
ing. “The proof of this is the existence of the unemployed 
who can find no purchasers,”” 

Wages ^What is the explanation of wages, the price ^ 

received by the worker for this commodity! The wage of 
the worker is not the price of himself. He is worth noth- 
p. 9. S' Ibid., p. 15. 
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ing. It is his keep. “For bare subsistence wages you can 
get as much common labor as you want.” 

And the more the workers are degraded, and robbed of 
all artistic enjojunent, the more they arc thrown back on 
the gratification of their instinct to produce fresh supplies 
of men. They breed like rabbits. Their poverty breeds 
filth, ugliness, dishonesty, disease, and murder. “You 
withdraw in disgust to the other side of tlie town from 
them ; you appoint special carriages on your railways and 
special scats in your churches and theatres for them ; you 
set your life apart from them by every class barrier you 
can demso ; and yet they swarm about you still ; your face 
gets stamped with your habitual loathing and suspicion of 
them ; . . . they poison your life as remorselessly as you 
have sacrificed theirs heartlessly. You begin to believe 
intensely in the devil. Then comes the terror of their 
revolting; drilling and arming bodies of them to keep down 
the rest; the prison, the hospital, paroxysms of frantic 
coercion, followed by paroxysms of frantic charity.” 

Eiohes vs. Wealth.— It is often said that wealth is in- 
creasing side by side with poverty. Riclics are increasing, 
which is a different thing. “In the things that are wanted 
for the welfare of the people we arc abjectly poor; and 
England’s social policy today may be likened to the do- 
mestic policy of those adventuresses who leave their chil- 
dren half-clothed and half-fed in order to keep a carriage 
and deal with a fashionable dressmaker. But it is quite 
true that whilst wealth and welfare are decreasing, pro- 
ductive power is increasing; and nothing hut the perversion 
of this power to the production of socialhj useless commodi- 
ties prevents the apparent wealth from becoming real. The 
purchasing power that commands luxuries in the hands of 
the rich would command true wealth in the hands of all. 
Yet private property must stiU heap the purchasing power 
Upon the few rich and withdraw it from the many poor. 

. . . With all its cnergj', its ‘self help,’ its merchant 
princely enterprise, its ferocious sweating and slave driv- 
ing, its prodigality of blood, sweat and tears, what has it 

M Ibid., p. 18. 
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heaped up, over and above the pittance of its slaves? Only 
a monstrous pile of frippciy, some tainted class literature 
and class art, and not a little poison and mischief. 

“This, then, is the economic analysis which convicts pri- 
vate property of being unjust even from the beginning, 
and utterly impos.sible as a final solution of even the indi- 
vidualist aspect of the problem of adjusting the share of 
the worker in the distribution of wealth to the labor in- 
curred by him in its production.” (Italics ours.) 

What Socialism Involves. — Shaw maintains that the pri- 
vate appropriation of land is the source of the unjust privi- 
leges against which socialism is aimed. Socialism, however, 
docs not involve at present a literal restoration of the land 
to the people. “The land is at present in the hands of 
the people : its proprietors arc for the most part absentees. 
The modern form of private property is simply a legal 
claim to take a share of the produce of the national in- 
dustry year by year wilhout tvorking for it. .. . Socialism 
involves the discontinuance of the payment of these in- 
comes, and addition of the wealth so saved to incomes 
derived from labor. As we have seen, incomes derived from 
private property consist partly of economic rent ; partly of 
pensions, also called rent, obtained by the sub-letting of 
tenant rights; and partly of a fom of rent called interest, 
obtained by special adaptations of land to production by 
the application of capital; all these being finally paid out 
of the difference beticccn the produce of the worker’s labor 
and the price of that labor sold in the open market for 
wages, salary, foes or profits.*'’ The whole, except economic 
rmt, can be added directly to the incomes of the workers 
by simply discontinuing its exaction from them. Economic 
rent, arising as it docs from variations of fertility or ad- 
vantages of situation, must always be held as common or 
social wealth, and used, as the revenues raised by taxation 
are now used for public purposes, among which socialism 

»» n>id., pp. 19-20. 

<"‘'TIii9 excess of the product of labor over its price,” writes 
Shaw in a footnote, “is treated as a single category with impressive 
effect by Karl Marx, who called it ‘surplus value.’ ” 
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would make national insurance and the provision of capi- 
tal matters of the first importance.” " (Italics ours.) 

Fabians 6o‘ Beyond Henry George in Applying Law of 
Bent to Capital.— As may be gleaned from the above analy- 
sis, Shaw was greatly influenced by Henry George in plac- 
ing the law of economic rent in tlie center of the stage in 
the discussion of the economics of socialism. However, 
Shaw, Webb and the other Fabians went beyond George, 
Bieardo, and Mill, and applied this law to capital as well 
as to land. They claimed that the world of business enter- 
prise was as diverse in its productivity as were the various 
classes of soil. The differential advantages of sites, of 
machinery, of the more favored businesses, consisted of 
great industrial rents, which did not result from the mental 
and bodily efforts of the capitalists. 

Taking the contention of Henry George and the Single 
Taxers that, unlike land, capital is created by labor, and 
therefore the proper subject of private ownership, Shaw 
and the rest of the Fabians first insist that much of the 
value of land is also due to labor. It is true, they admit, 
that nature bestows on land eertam “natural capabilities” 
—climate, virgin soil, and mineral elements. But these 
qualities are of no value unless tlio land is found in acces- 
sible positions “and ilicir advantnge to tho proprietor 0 / 
the land increases rapidly as human society develops in 
their neighborhood; whilst in all advanced societies we find 
large areas of town lands whose usefulness and value have 
nothing to do with their soils, but are due entirely to the 
social existence and activity of man. . . . ‘Prairie value’ 
is a fiction. Unpopulated land has only a value through 
the expectation that it will be peojiled. The ‘natural’ 
capabilities of land arc thus increased, and, indeed, even 
called into existence, by the mere development of society. 
But, further, every foot of agricultural and mining land 
in England has been improved as an instrument of produc- 
tion by the exercise of labor." ” (Italics ours.) 

Labor Esercised on Land and Capital.— This labor is 

Ibid., pp. 22-3. 

<2 Fabian Tract No. 7, Capitol and Labor (Eevised 1908), pp. 3-4. 
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exercised, first of all, not on the land itself, but by the 
clearing of forests, the draining of swamps, the making of 
canals, roads and railways in the neighborhood of the land, 
the building of villages and towns, the development of sci- 
entific agriculture, of manufaeture and foreign commerce. 
In the second place, “every farm or garden, every mine or 
quarry, is saturated with the effects of human labor. Capi- 
tal is everywhere infused into it and intermixed with land. 
. . . Who distinguishes from the farm, the lanes, the 
hedges, the gates, the drains, the buildings, the farm 
houses?”** 

Of course socialists do not overlook that there are dif- 
ferences between land and capital, “but they deny, on the 
grounds already partly stated, that any distinction can 
be founded on them sufficiently clear and Important to 
justify the conclusion drawn.” 

Capitalist and Landlord. — Suppose, however, the Fabi- 
ans continue, that the assumption is granted that land is 
not the product of labor and that capital is, “if is not hy 
any means true that ilie rent of land is not the product 
of hlor and that the inderest on capital is. Nor is it true, 
as land nationalizers frequently seem to assume, that capi- 
tal necessarily becomes the property of those whose labor 
produces it; whereas land is undeniably in many cases 
owned by persons who have got it in exchange for capital, 
which may, according to our premises, have been produced 
by their own labor. Now since private ownership, whether 
of land or capital, simply means the right to draw and 
dispose of a revenue from the property, why should the 
landlord be forbidden to do that which is allowed to the 
capitalist in a society in which land and capital are com- 
mercially equivalent? 

“In England industrial capital is mainly created by 
wage-workers — ^who get nothing for it but permission to 
create in addition enough subsistence to keep each other 
alive in a poor way. Its immediate appropriation by idle 
proprietors and shareholders, whose economic relation to 
the workers is exactly the same in principle as that of the 

« Ibid., p. 4. 
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landlords, goes on every day under our eyes. The landlord 
compels the worker to convert his land into a railway, his 
fen into a drained level, his barren sea-side waste into a 
fashionable watering place, iiis mountain into a tunnel, his 
manor park into a suburb full of houses let on repairing 
leases ; and lo ! he has escaped the land nationalizers : his 
land is now become capital and is sacred.” The position 
is glaringly absurd.” (Italics ours.) 

Mobal Bask op Soculism 

Thus the Fabians approach socialism from the historic, 
the industrial and the economic angle. To Sidney Olivier, 
afterwards Lord Olivier and Secretary lor India under the 
Labor government, was left the exposition of the Moral 
Basis. 

Individualism and Socialism.— Olivier maintains that so 
far from socialism being the antifhe.si.s of individualism, it 
is “the offspring of individualism, , . . the outcome of 
the individualist struggle, . . . Ihe necessary condition 
for the approach of the individualist ideal.” The oppo.si- 
tion commonly assumed between individualism and social- 
ism is based on the confiision between pci-.wnalihj and 
personalhj, “between a man’s life and the abundance of 
things that he has. Socialism is merely individualism 
rationalized, organized, clothed and in its right mind. 
Socialism is taking form in advanced societies and the social 
revolution must be brought to its formal accomplishment 
through the conscious action of innumerable individuals 
seeking an avenue to rational and pleasant existence for 
themselves and for those whose happiness and freedom 
they desire as they do their own.” 

Resent System Immoral.— The present system of pri- 
vate ownership is immoral, Olivier declares. Most of our 
opinions regarding social morality are adapted to a system 
in which every citizen is contributing active service. The 
most ancient and universal judgments of mankind as to 
the virtues of industry, of honesty, of loyalty and forbear- 

« Hid., p. 5. « Fatian Essays, p. 98. 
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ance between man and man, point to societies composed of 
free and equal individuals dependent for their subsistence 
upon the exercise of each one's abilities. In the present 
society the livelihood of the typical workingman is earned 
by the exercise of his faculties for useful activity. On the 
other hand, that of the tj'pical capitalist, or owner of prop- 
erty, “is obtained without any contribution of his or her 
activity, in the form of a pension called rent, interest or 
dividend, guaranteed by law out of the wealth produced 
from day to day by the actiritics of the proletariat. ““ 

Under such conditions the parasitic class, while preach- 
ing thrift and industry, becomes interested not so much 
in productive endeavor, but in agreeable and exciting 
methods of passing time. And this parasitism leads to 
snobbery, tying, hjTsoerisy and a laudation of useless en- 
deavor as opposed to honest toil. 

Effects of Capitalism on Character.— No class can live 
in idleness except by the double labor of another class or 
classes. The exploited class remains generally industrious / 
and kindly, “thus exhibiting the two most important quali- 
fications for social life. It remains to a great extent honest, 
though competition and capitalism are directly antagonistic 
to honesty.” But the capitalist order is constantly en- 
gaged in thrusting workers from their occupations to un- 
known fields. Thousands of them suffer from unemploy- 
ment. The strong survive, but the weak invariably become 
outcasts and paupers, unprofitable and hopeless. Their 
children become street Arabs. This situation is leading to 
an increasing demand that society shall reestablish a moral 
social order where each individual has an opportunity to 
earn a living, and where there is a compulsion upon him 
so to do.” 

Under present conditions the average worker lacks in- 
telligence in his amusements and refinement in his tastes. 
“But when society has insured for man the opportunity 
for satisfying his primary needs— once it has insured him 
a healthy body and wholesome life,— his advance in the 
refinements of social morality, in the conception and satis- 

^8 Ibid., p. 105. « Ibid., pp. 112-3. 
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faction of his secondary and more distinctly iminan de- 
sires, is solely and entirely a matter of education. . . . 
But education in the sense alluded to is impossible for the 
lad who leaves school at fourteen and works himself weary 
six days in the week ever afterwards.”^® 

Need of Education. — Social morality is fostered by 
means of various forcc.s. One is the educational system. 
The ideal of the school implies leisure to learn, “that is to 
say, the release of children from all non-educational labor 
until mind and physique have had a fair start and train- 
ing, and the abolition of compulsion on the adult to work 
any more than the socially necessary stint. . . . The 
schools of the adult are the journal and the librarj', social 
intert-oursc, fre.sh air, clean and beautiful cities, the joy 
of the fields, the museum, the art gallery, the leeturo-hall, 
the drama, and the opera; and only when these schools 
are free and accessible to all win the reproach of prole- 
tarian coarseness be done away with,”®® 

Mustrial Cooperation an Aid to Social Morality.— 
Yet the most important influence in the changing of social 
morality may be found in socialist forms of property. 
“Nothing so well trains the individual to identify his life 
with the life of society as the identification of Ihc materials 
of his material sustenance with those of his fellows, in 
short, as industrial cooperation. ...” The individual 
worker under machine production cams his living not by 
direct personal production, “but by an iiilricatc coopera- 
tion ill which the effect and value of his [icnsonal effort are 
almost indistinguishable. The apology for individualist 
appropriation is c.vploded by the logic of the facts of com- 
munist production: no man can pretend to claim the fruits 
of Ids own labor; for his whole ability and opportunity 
for working are plainly a vast inheritance and contribu- 
tion of which he is but a transient and accidental bene- 
ficiary and steward ; and his power of turning them to his 
own account depends entirely upon the desires and needs 
of other people for his services. The factory system, the 
machine industry, the world commerce, have abolished in- 
is M., p, 113. 115. 
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dividualist production; and the completion of the coopera- 
tive form towards which the transition stage of individu- 
alist capitalism is hurrying vs, will render a conformity 
with social ethics, a universal condition of tolerable exist- 
ence for the individual.” (Italics ours.) 

The morality of socialism is only that which the condi- 
tions of existence have made nece.ssary. “It is the expres- 
sion of the external passion of life seeking its satisfaction 
through the striving of each individual for the freest and 
fullest activity.” 

The F.vbiax Forecjlst of x Soclalist Society 

Property under Socialism.— Thus, according to the 
Fabians, social and industrial developments are leading to 
socialism, while at the same time sound economic and moral 
principles demand that the system of social oivnership be 
substituted for the present industrial order. The Fahians 
do not stop with the analysis of trends toward socialism. 
They give much attention to the character of the social 
-sj'stem that socialists should strive to attain. In doing 
this, they attempt to avoid the errors of the early Utopians 
in depicting in detail their ideal social state, irrespective 
of social trends, and endeavor to trace to their logical con- 
clusion social tendencies definitely observable in the body 
politic. 

Graham 'Wallas, a political scientist, undertook the task 
of envisioning property relationships under socialism. In 
the days of the utopian socialists, he declares, socialists 
were tempted to exaggerate the influence of the ideal, “to 
expect everjUiing from a sudden, impossible change in 
men’s hearts.” Conditions in the eighties, however, are 
entirely reversed. “Nowadays we are tempted to under- 
value the ideal— to forget that even the Time spirit itsdf 
is only the sum of indmdual strivings and aspirations, 
and that again and again in history changes which might 
have been delayed for centuries or might never have come 
at all, have been brought about by the persistent preaching 

50 Ibid,f p. 116. 51 Ibid.f p. 120. 
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of some new and higher life, the offspring not of circum- 
stance, but of hope.” 

Problems of Associated Production and Consumption. 

—In describing the socialist ideal, he declared that, in sub- 
stance, socialists “work for the ownership of the means of 
production by the community, and the means of consump- 
tion by individuals.” That generalization, however, does 
not prevent the community, at its will, from using prop- 
erty for direct consumption, as when a piece of common 
land is used for a public park, or when the profits from a 
municipal water-works are applied to the upkeep of a mu- 
nicipal libraiy. Kor would socialists prevent an individual 
from working on his possessions in such a way as to make 
them more valuable. “But men arc as yet more fit for 
association in production, with a just distribution of re- 
wards, than for association in the consumption of the wealth 
produced.””’ It is true indeed that the economies of as- 
sociated consumption promise to be quite as great as those 
of associated production ; and it was of these that the earlier 
socialists mainly thought. “But e.\periments have since 
proved that, in spite of the economics of associated con- 
sumption, any complete scheme of such is distasteful to 
most men as they are. 

“Our picture galleries, parks, workmen’s clubs, or the 
fact that rich men are beginning to live in flats looked 
after by a common staff of servants,” tVallas continues, 
“do indeed show that associated consumption is every year 
better understood and enjoyed; but it remains true that 
pleasures, chosen by the will of the majority, are often not 
recognized as pleasures at all. . . . Each family now in- 
sists on having a separate home, and on cooking every day a 
separate series of meals in a separate kitchen. Waste and 
discomfort are the inevitable result ; but families at present 
prefer waste and discomfort to that abundance which can 
only be bought by organization and publicity.””’ It is 
true that the land on which houses are built could immedi- 
ately become the property of the state, but people would 
“certainly insist on having their own crockery and chairs, 

“Jiid., p. 121. sJJiW., pp. 121-2. 
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books and pictures, and on receiving a certain proportion 
of the value they produce in the form of a yearly or weekly 
income to be spent or saved as they pleased.” 

National and Local Ownership.— There would remain 
to be owned by the community the land in the widest sense 
of the word, and tlie materials for those forms of produc- 
tion, distribution, and consumption, which can conveniently 
be carried on by associations wider than the family group. 
In the case of the principal means of production and dis- 
tribution, where the larger the area covered, the more effi- 
cient the management, ownership would reside in the na- 
tion, as in the case of the postal and railway industries 
and probably others of the larger industries. Ultimately, 
perliaps, sucii ownership would be transferred to a federa- 
tion of nations. 

On the other hand, land might often better be held by 
smaller social groups. At the same time those forms of 
natural wealth which are considered necessarj’ by the whole 
nation, including the monopolies of certain districts, such 
as mines, harbors, or sources of water supplies, should be 
nationalized. Even where land was owned by local bodies, 
those bodies should contribute to the national c.xehequer 
some proportion of the income. Voluntarj' associations 
should persist, as in the editing of journals of opinion, 
but perpetual rights should not be given to any association 
not eo-extensive with the community. 

Hr. Wallas endeavored likewise to present solutions for 
various other problems that would arise under a socialist 
society. 

Industry and Incentives under Socialism. — Annie 
Besant, since famous as the advocate of Indian reform, dis- 
cusses the problem of iiulustiT under socialism. Among 
the most interesting portions of her discussion is tliat which 
deals with future incentives. The first general stimulus to 
labor under socialism, she maintains, is the starvation which 
follows the cessation of labor. Generally men will prefer 
short and well paid work to starvation. “The individual 
shirker will be dealt with much as he is today: he will 
be warned, and, if he prove incorrigibly idle, discharged 
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from the communal employ. The vast majority of men 
now sock to retain their emplojnnent by a reasonable dis- 
charge of their duty: why should they not do the same 
when the employment is on easier conditions? The ne.vt 
stimulus would be the appetite of the worker for the result 
of the communal toil, and the determination of his fellow- 
workers to make him take his fair share of the work of 
producing it. . . . If tlicrc is one vice more certain than 
another to he unpopular in a socialistic community, it is 
laziness. The man who shirked would find his mates mak- 
ing his position intolerable, even before he suffered the 
doom of expulsion.”®' 

Reasons for the Gold Hunger Under Capitalism.— But 
there would be more compelling motives for doing one’s 
best than the negative motive of fear. “Under our present 
social system, the struggle for riches assumes an abnormal 
and artificial development; riches mean nearly all that 
makes life worth having, security against starvation, grati- 
fication of taste, enjoyment of pleasant and cultured so- 
ciety, superiority to many temptations, .self-respect, com- 
fort, knowledge, freedom, as far as these things are 
attainable under e.xisting condition.s. In a society where 
poverty means social discredit, where misfortune is treated 
as a crime, where the prison of the workhouse is a guerdon 
of failure, and the hitter carking harassment of daily 
wants unmet by daily .supply is ever hanging over the head 
of each worker, what wonder that money seems the only 
thing needful, and tliat every other tliought is lost in the 
frenzied rush to escape all that is summed up in the word 
poverty ? 

Non-Profit Incentives.— “But this abnormal develop- 
ment of the gold hunger woeild disappear upon the cer- 
tainty for each of the means of subsistence. Let each 
individual feel absolirtely secure of subsistence, let every 
anxiety as to material wants of his future be swept away; 
and the longing for wcaWi will lose its leverage. The 
daily bread being certain, the tyranny of pecuniary gain 
will be broken ; and life will begin to be used in living and 
im., rp. 151-2. 
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not in struggling for the chance to live. Then will come 
to the front all those multifarious motives which are at 
work in the complex human organisms even now, and which 
will assume their proper importance when the basis of the 
physical life is assured. 

“The desire to excel, ike joy in creative work, the long- 
ing to improve, the eagerness to win social approval, the 
instinct of benevolence; all these will start into full life, 
and will serve at once as the stimulus to labor and tha 
reward of excellence. 

“It is instructive to notice that these very forces may 
already be seen at work in every ease in which subsistence 
is secured, and they alone suijp ly th e stimulus to action. 
The soldier’s subsistence is certain and docs not depend on 
his exertions. At once he Ixtcomcs susceptible to appeals 
to his patriotism, to Ids esprit de corps, to the honor of 
his flag; ho will dare anything for glory, and value a bit 
of bronze, which is the ‘reward of valor,’ far more than 
a hundred times its weight in gold. Yet many of the 
private soldiers come from the worst in the population; 
and military glory and success in murder are but poor 
objects to aim at. 

“If so much cau be done under circumstances so un- 
promising, what may we not hope from nobler aspirations? 
Or take the eagerness, sclf-deidal, and strenuous effort, 
thrown by young men into their own games ! The desire 
to be captain of tlio Oxford eleven, stroke of the Cam- 
bridge boat, victor in the foot-race or the leaping, in a 
word, the desire to excel, is strong enough to compel the 
exertions which often ruin phj-sical health.’’” (Italics 
ours.) 


Tiiii P.VBiAN Outlook 

The Fabian Essays close with a summarizing chapter or 
“Outlook” by Hubert Bland. Bland, expressing the sen- 
timents of most of the Fabians, sees no hope in revolution 
by physical force. “The physical force man, like the privi- 
65 Ihid., pp. 152-3. 
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leged tory, has failed to take note of the fins of things, and 
''to recognize the change brought about by the ballot. Under 
the lodger franchise the barricade is the last resort of a 
small and desperate minority, a frank confession of de- 
spair, a reduction to absurdity of the whole socialist 
case.”®' 

Assume that the process towards trustification goes on. 
Changes must follow in the political field. The extension 
of the suffrage has done more than make the working class 
articulate. It has given them consciousness. They will 
henceforth be heard clamoring for relief. Thus the com- 
ing struggle between the “haves” and the “have nets” 
will be a struggle of political parties, each conscious of the 
goal and the life and death chai-actcr of the struggle. 
Political progress has, however, generally lagged far behind 
economic progress. Wc must therefore not bo surprised if 
the progress in the future has no proper relation to the 
rate at which we are traveling toward socialism in the 
spheres of thought and indastrj-. 

Principalities Fighting on Side of Socialism.-— Never- 
theless “those who resist socialism fight against princi- 
palities and powers in economic places. . . . The con- 
tinuous perfecting of the organization of labor will hourly 
quicken in the worker the consciousness that his is a col- 
lective and not an individual life. . . . The intensifying 
of the straggle for existence, while it sets bourgeois at the 
throat of bourgeois, is forcing union and solidarity upon 
the workers. And the bourgeois ranks themselves are 
dwindling. The keenness of competition, making it every 
year more obviously impossible for those who are bom 
without capital ever to achieve it, will deprive the capi- 
talist class of the support it now receives from educated 
and cultivated but impecunious young men whose material 
interests must ultimately triumph over their class sympa- 
thies. . . . Inquiry proves that socialism is built upon a 
triple rock, historical, ethical, and economic. ... By the 
light of the socialist ideal he sees the evil— yet sees it pass. 
Then and now he begins to live in the cleaner, braver, 

5»JWd., p. 185. 
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holier life of the future ; and he marches forward, steeled 
and stimulated, with resolute step, with steadfast ej'e, with 
equal pulse.” 

Summary. — Thus the Fabians of the eighties concluded 
their survey of economic trends toward a cooperative com- 
monwealth, and their picture — Phased on developing ten- 
dencies — of the socialist society. With the Mar.vians they 
saw socialism coming as a result of great economic and 
social forces. As has been dscwhere brought out, they 
had more faith than did the early Marxians in gradual, 
peaceful progress, following from the steady extension of 
the functions of the state, more effective political action, 
the development of education and the arousing of the 
moral forces of the community. They had little faith in 
a violent revolution as a result of cataclysmic changes. 
They emphasized in economic theory the iniquities follow- 
ing from the private appropriation of economic rent rather 
than from surplus value. They sought to inspire devotion 
to the cause by visualizing the possibilities of associated 
production, while avoiding the impossible imaginings of 
the Utopians. On the other hand, having as their cliief 
objective the conversion of the middle class, they failed to 
arouse the worker as the Marxians aroused him, by a 
clarion call to action through emphasis on the class 
struggle. On the whole, however, they made an important 
contribution to socialist thinking not only in England, but 
throughout the world. 

Thirty Yms After 

In the 1920 edition of the Fabian Essays, Webb at- 
tempted to trace the changes in thought within the Fabian 
Society since the publication of the first edition, a genera- 
tion before. The economies of the Essays, he maintained, 
were essentially sound. The historical portion, however, 
was more vulnerable. 

Neglected Trade Union Movement.— Beferring to the 
omissions in the first formulation of Fabian thought, Webb 
declared that the early Fabians did not realize the impor- 
tance of the trade union movement. 
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“We evidently,’’ writes Webb, “attached quite insulp- 
cient importance to trade unionism, which the hook never 
mentions as a political force, or as constituting any es- 
sential part of the social structure. It is clear that we 
had little notion, in 1889, of the enduring value and indis- 
pensable social function of vocational organization of any 
sort ; and we had no anticipation that it was to be, as is 
nowadays commonly accepted, a permanent part of social 
organization, destined, in the state of tomorrow, for impor- 
tant public functions. We verj- soon set about remedying 
this particular gap in our knowledge ; and the publication, 
in 1894, of the History of Trade Unionism, and, at the end 
of 1897, of the eompifhensive analysis of the whole struc- 
ture and function of the workmen’s organizations, entitled 
Industrial Democracy, effectively brought the trade union 
movement hito our common consciousness. We may per- 
haps say that it did more than this. It laid the founda- 
tion for, and possibly contributed to promote, in a younger 
generation, the whole scries of studies of different aspects 
of vocational organization, and its place in the society of 
the future, which, whatever we may think of their elabora- 
tion into what is called guild socialism, constitute, per- 
haps, the most important addition that this century has 
yet made to socialist thought.”” 

Underestimated Cooperative Movement.— "We were 
similarly unappreciative of the cooperative movement,” 
continues Webb. “We did not recognize in the working 
class cooperative store any part of the social structure of 
the future. Ilcnce we did not, in our constructive fore- 
casts, make any use of the very important discoveries in 
practical organization that the cooperators had, from 1844 
onward, stumbled upon; we did not realize the extent to 
which these would render practicable the social advantage 
of producing, not in the mere anticipation of profit but 
in order to satisfy an ascertained demand ; and how they 
would demonstrate the success, in the extensive business 
of household supplies, of the supercession of the profit 

” This and the following quotations aio from the Introductiott to 
1920 Kdition of Fabian Essays, published by the Fabian Society. 
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making capitalist by an essentially collectivist organiza- 
tion. Our omission was made good by the publication, in 
1890, of the Cooperative Movement in Great Britain, by 
one who presently joined our group.” [Beatrice Potter, 
afterwai’ds Beatrice Potter Webb.] 

Importance of Municipal Socialism.— Webb further- 
more declares that, at the date of the writing of the es- 
says, the Fabian group did not realize what an extensive 
sphere must necessarily be assigned, in any highly organ- 
ized and populated community, to municipal socialism, 
and the important part to be played in the socialist state 
by its various democratically organized and practically 
autonomous local governing bodies. Later the group ‘ ‘ came 
very vividly to appreciate the significance of their mani- 
fold functions in ridding u.s from the hypothetical tyranny 
of a single national employer, inevitably ‘bureaueratie’ in 
character, no less than from the incubus of an all-per- 
vading uniformity of social life. In the State of Tomor- 
row, as we realized, those who did not like the arrangements 
of Hampstead would always l)c able to move to Highgate 
and live under a different local government. Wc accord- 
ingly saw our way to a va.st increase in the consciousness 
of personal freedom, a vista of endless diversity, the prac- 
tical opportunity for an indefinitely varied development 
of human personality, under the most complete and all 
embracing collectivism. We threw ourselves with energy 
into the study and the propaganda of ‘municipal social- 
ism,’ the steady increase of which has resulted not merely 
in greatly widening the available experience of collectiv- 
ism, and in placing, by 1919, of literally thousands of 
members of the Labor party on local governing bodies, 
but also in considerably filling out the visions of the organi- 
zation of the socialist state.” 

Inadequate Concept of Unemployment Solution.— The 
Fabian writers of the eighties, Webb continues, were bet- 
ter informed concerning the rational government, although 
they were very vague and general in regard to practical 
proposals for nationalization. They were wholly speculative 
regarding the future of agriculture. They understood 
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little about ways and means of grappling with the problem 
of unemployment. They “erred, in common not only with 
other socialists, but also with tlie ordinary economists and 
politicians, in assuming that recurrent periods of wide- 
spread unemployment could not in practice be prevented 
under any system short of a completely organized collec- 
tivism,” and they were speculating about the organization 
of the unemployed as such. They failed to realize that 
under socialism, as under the present system, provision 
should bo made for the nurture and maintenance of the 
“non-effectives” in society. 

The Fabian International Position.— “A more general 
shortcoming, affecting both structure and function, was our 
failure ‘to think internationally.’ With the partial excep- 
tion of William Clarke, we had none of us given attention 
cither to the continental socialist movements, or to inter- 
national relations. . . . Except for our studies of Proud- 
hon, Lassalle and Karl Marx, and some slight personal 
acquaintance with socialist exiles in London, we knew 
practically nothing of what was happening in the socialist 
world outside of our countrj'. But here, too, we quickly 
improved our qualiffcations. The Fabian Society was rep- 
resented at the next International Socialist Congress at 
Brussels in 1891, and has ever since taken its share in inter- 
national relations. But wo had our own view of interna- 
tionalism. We had little sympathy with the ideal of a 
universal cosmopolitanism which some socialists and many 
liberals more or less consciously cherished, as an exaggera- 
tion, if not a perversion, of the teachings of Mazzini on the 
one hand, and Cobden on the other. What we aimed at 
was, literally, an organized ‘inter-nationalism,’ in which 
national characteristics among the manual-working wage 
earners no less than among governments, far from becom- 
ing obliterated or straightened out with a meehanical uni- 
formity, would be not only separately developed, but also 
differentiated even further than at present. We counted 
on each racial group or national state pursuing its own 
evolution, and shaping its own destiny, uninterrupted in its 
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own way, intensifying thereby its eharacteristie faculties, 
and thus increasing the special services that it could render 
the world ; in order to enrich the common future, not only 
by exchange but actually by the continuous increase of a 
desirable variety in qualities and achievements, even in 
such secondary matters as costume and language. We held 
that, whilst profiting to the utmo.st by what we could learn 
from each other, and without imagining or seeking a su- 
periority which it is between combinations of qualitative 
differences, alwa)rs impossible to measure, it behooves the 
British to be as good Britons as they can possibly make 
themselves and the Frenchmen as good Frenchmen. This, 
at any rate, was the sjTithcsis between patriotism and 
internationalism that we evolved for ourselves ; and to these 
tenaciously we held; yielding neither to ‘imperialism’ on 
the one hand, nor to ‘Little Englandism’ on the other; and 
seeking always to replace the ignorant pride of pre- 
eminence of race or dominance of Empire by a recognition, 
among all states and peoples— to use a phrase of John 
Stuart Mill— of ‘tl iat b est kind of equality, reciprocal 
s uperiorit y’; alwaj's prompt to recognize and acknowledge, 
for the common service of all, every feature in which any 
race differs from, and thereby in that particular excels an- 
other, even if that be our own!” 

The Psychology of Freedom.— The early Fabians, Webb 
declares, made a mistake in not giving enough thought to 
the conditions of a ‘‘generally diffused consciousness of 
social freedom.” ‘‘ Wc did not allow for the psv’chological 
fact that no man is free who docs not think himself free; 
and that no one is benefiting by the responsibilities of gov- 
erning unless he is aware that he is governing. . . . And 
whilst we were strong on liberty and fraternity, as essen- 
tials of democracy, we were apt to forget equality, as a no 
less indispensable element in socialism. We presently ac- 
quired something of what we lacked from our nearer ac- 
quaintance with cooperation, municipal government, and, 
above all, trade unionism, but much had to be learned from 
the studies subsequently made in what may be called social 
psychology, to which some of us contributed.” 
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The Policy of Pemeation.— Taking up the Fabian Soci- 
ety’s policy of "permeation.” tVebb declares that the 
society believes with all its might in that policy— that is 
to say, the policy of inculcating "socialist thought and 
socialist projects into the minds not merely of complete 
converts, hut of those whom we found in disagreement with 
us— and wo spared no pains in those propagandist efforts, 
not among political liberals or radicals only, but also among 
political conservatives; not only among trade unionists and 
cooperators but also among employers and financiers. I do 
not suppose that, nowadays, any one would (piestion that 
this was a powerful and successful propaganda at a period 
when no other form of political action was open to us.” 

Favored Independent Political Action.— However, adds 
IVebb, the Fabian Society at the same time realized that 
"not much progress could bo made toward socialism with- 
out the formation, and the entiy into British politics, of a 
definitely flocialist ijaity jmtting itself in oppostion to both 
the Liberal and C'on.servutive parties. . . . IVc were . . . 
striving persistently to get on foot an independent political 
party, which would hold socialist views and adopt a defi- 
nitely socialist program. IVe recognized— as events have 
proved, aecuratdy— lliat for such a ])arty, in this country 
in this generation, the only practicable basi.s ms the wage- 
earning cla.ss, and the only available machineiy was the 
trade union organization.” The Fabians gladly took part 
in the formation of the Independent Labor party in 1893, 
and partici])ated in the first meeting of tlie Labor Eepre- 
sentation Committee, the predecessor of the British Labor 
party. The program of tliis ])arfy adopted in 1918 corre- 
sponds closely with the ideals held aloft by the Fabian 
writers thirty years before. 

Following the Fabian contribution of the dghties to 
socialist thought, let us next turn to the revidonists of 
Germany, who possess many similarities to the British 
Fabians. 
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CHAPTER XIX 


GERMAN SOCIAL DEMOCRACY AND FERDINAND 
LASSALLE 

The scene shifts from Great Britain, where we have been 
surveying Fabian socialism, to Germany, and from the 
Fabian school of socialist thought— if the Fabians can be 
regarded as having developed a separate school of thought 
—to revisionism. 

Before, however, discussing the revisionists, who, as 
their name implies, are bent on the revision of the Marxian 
philosophy, we might briefly glance at the socialist move- 
ment in Germany, as it developed up to the early nineties, 
when the revisionist movement made its appearance. 

Emergence of Socialism in Germany.— The German so- 
cialistic movement had its beginnings during the revolu- 
tionary days of 1848. Although King Frederick IV failed 
to redeem the promises ho made when his tlirone seemed 
about to totter, the general agitation of 1848-1850 gave a 
tremendous impetus to the democratic movement. ‘ ' Social- 
ism, ’ ’ writes W. H. Dawson,^ ‘ ‘ emerged from the convulsions 
and the ferment of these years as a fresh goal of popular 
aspirations. It was socialism which remained after the 
earthquake, the tempest, and the fire had passed away,” 

Restrictive Legislation^..Vs a result of these agitations, 
the working classes began to fed for the first time that they 
had some place in the constitutional system of the country. 
Workingmen’s associations of various kinds came into 
being. Such organizations greatly worried many in the 
upper classes and there soon followed a flood of restrictive 
legislation. In 1851 several of the states passed laws for 
the expulsion of political suspects and for the elimination 
of workers’ groups. One of the resolutions passed by the 

1 German Social Democracy and Ferdinand Lassallc, p. 33. 
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Diet in July, 1854, read: “In the interest of the common 
safety all Federal Governments should undertake further 
to dissolve, within two months, the workingmen’s associa- 
tions and fraternities existing in their territories which 
pursue political, socialistic or communistic purposes, and to 
forbid the resuscitation of such organizations under 
penalty.’’* 

The stringent Press Law passed that year made it neces- 
sary to obtain a special personal license before one could 
become a printer, and most democratic papers through the 
application of tliis law were driven to extremities. The 
right to hold public meetings was likewise greatly re- 
stricted. A report to a Federal Diet soon thereafter main- 
tained that Frankfort, tlic scat of the revolutionary ele- 
ment, had been delivered from the hands of the democracy, 
whose literature was no longer on sale. Certainly tlie move- 
ment disappeared temporarily from the surface. 

The Cooperative Movement.— During tlie next few years 
the chief manifestation of liberalism in Germany was the 
moderate cooperative movement of Schulze-Delitzsch 
which aimed to inculcate in the working class the doctrine 
of "self-help” as opposed to “state help.” Tlie move- 
ment gained headway, organized cooperative associations to 
assist merchants to secure raw material and developed loan 
associations. It appealed primarily to small tradesmen and 
members of the artisan class, but had little effect on the 
workers. In 1860, it reached its high water mark with an 
estimated membership of 200,000, and a business of nearly 
$30,000,000. 

German Political Parties. — In 1860 the most important 
political parties in Germany were the Conservatives and 
the National-Liberals. The Conservative party, known as 
the Great German Party, desired retention of Austria in 
the Federal system. The National-Liberal party, which, it 
is interesting to note, refused to admit workers as regular 
members, wanted Austria excluded. It represented the 
middle and upper classes. The Democrats had little 
effective organization. In 1861, a Progressist party was 

* Dawson, op. oft., p. 134, 
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fonned to represent a more liberal policy. It soon became 
a strong and vigorous organization and in 1862 it controlled 
most of the large cities of Germany. 

The Workingmen’s Association.— About that time a 
Leipzig Workingmen’s Association appointed a committee 
to take steps for the establishment of labor associations in 
all parts of Germany. 

The first meeting was held in Berlin in October, 1862. 
The proceedings of the meeting revealed groat contusion of 
aim among the delegates. Some favored a non-political 
platform. Others desired to make the association a mere 
appendage of the Progressist party. 

In the midst of this chaos of thought came Ferdinand 
Lassalle, one of the most brilliant and picturesque figures 
in the entire socialist movement. 

Ferdinand Lassalle.— Bom in Breslau in 1825, son of a 
wealthy wholesale merchant, Lassalle specialized in phil- 
ology and philosophy at the universities of Breslau and 
Berlin. Eis career at the university was exceptionally 
brilliant. Wilhelm von Ilumboldt, one of the great men of 
that time, called him “Das Wunderkind,’’ “The Miracu- 
lous Child.” » 

Following Lassalle’s university career, he became ac- 
quainted with the poet Heine, and interested himself in the 
question of an inheritance that was troubling the poet. 
Heine became a close friend of Lassalle, and in a letter of 

3 Lassalle at an early age showed a keen interest in public affairs. 
At fifteen he wrote in his diary: *^Two oppnspil principles struggle 
within me for tlie mastery. Is expediency or honesty to guide my 
life? Shall 1 spread my doak to the breeze, flatter the great, intrigue 
to gain advantage and reputation, or shall 1 cling to truth and virtue 
with republican obstinacy, and fix my guzo upon one solo object— 
to deal a death-blow to aristoeracyV ... I will proclaim freedom 
to the nations, though I shall die in the attempt/' (Braudes, 
George, Ferdinand LassallCj p. W.) Ills father for a while opposed 
his democratic idealism. “My son," he wrote, “I am w'cll aware 
of the truth of your words, but why should you, of all people, become 
a martyr? You, our only hope and support? Freedom must be 
gained by struggle, but it will he gained even without your help." 
Lassalle replied in his diary: “If every one said as muoh and with- 
drew with like cowardice, when would a warrior be forthcoming?" 
He declared that he would not deceive God in the use of his strength 
which should bo used for definite ends. 
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introduction, -wrote; “3Iy friend, Herr Lassalle ... is a 
young man of the most distinguished intellectual powers. 
To the most thorough scholarship, the widest knowledge 
and the greatest penetration that I have ever known, he 
adds the fullest endoivment of imaginative powers, an en- 
ergy of will and a dexterity of action which simply astonish 
me.” (Brandos, op. cit, p. 20.) 

Lassalle’s first book was The Philosophy of Heraclitus 
and Olsciire. His second book, The System of Acquired 
Bights, published in 1861, was pronounced by the jurist, 
Savigny, the ablest legal treatise written since the sixteenth 
century. 

His remarkable championship of the Countess von Hatz- 
feldt, the mistreated wife of a brutal husband, in a trial for 
separation and alimony, lasted from 1846 to 1854, and his 
victory over the Count after arguing the case before 36 
tribunals, made Mm a unique figure in public life. The 
trial was undoubtedly one of the mo.st dramatic and pictur- 
esque episodes in modem legal history.* 

* Couatess -ron Hatzfeldt mairiftl, at the early age of fifteen, her 
cousia. Count Kdmund ron llatzfcldt, the richest member of the 
povrcrful Hatsfoldt family, who possessed all the privileges of the 
high Prussian nobility. He ill-treatcd her from the outset, confined 
her in his castles on the Hliine, secretly abducted her children and 
deprived her of the means of existence, while he squandered his 
patrimony in debauchery. The Conntoss had no parents, and her 
relations, who hold high official posts, were anxious to avoid a scandal. 
Only one course appeared to be open — an appeal to the law. Abont 
this time Lassalle was introduced to the Countess. Tho handsome 
bearing of the young man, and bis unusually beautiful dark eyes 
made a very favorable impression on her. Angered at the story of 
her iil-treatment, ho challenged the Count, but the high-born Junker 
laughed in the face of tho “silly Jewish boy.” Then it was that 
Lassalle seriously resolved to undertake the cause of the Countess. 
He knew nothing of law, but nothing could restrain him. He brought 
the case of the Countess before thirty-six courts from 1845 to 1854. 
Before the revolution of 1846, devisions in his favor were, on the 
whole, favorable. When the counter-revolution was triumphont, 
hardly a week passed in which some one of the large number of 
cases he set on foot was not lost. At length, in August, 1854, his 
opponent, the Count, was exhausted, his strength was broken^ and 
Lassalle dictated terms of peace under conditions most humiliating 
to the Count. Lassalle secured for the Countess a princely settle- 
ment. He had shared with her during the trial his small allow- 
ance from his parents, but stipulated ^at, should he be successful, 
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During these years he showed a keen interest in revolu- 
tionary movements. In 1848, he became acquainted with 
Marx, and contributed to a paper edited by him. The fol- 
lowing year he was arrested, accused of urging the people 
to armed resistance against the autocratic Prussian state, 
and sentenced to six months’ imprisonment. 

He dropped out of public life during the fifties, devoting 
bimself to philosopbie and literary studies, and, in the be- 
ginning of the fifties, to the trial of the Countess. 

Lays Foundation for Labor Party.— He joined the Pro- 
gressist party for a wliile, but soon left, declaring that the 
party lacked both courage and enterprise. 

In 1862, be was a.skcd to address a Berlin Liberal Club. 
He accepted and chose as his subject, “The Nature of Con- 
stitutions.” lie deelais'd that constitutions were based on 
power and that if the Progrc.ssists wished to defeat the re- 
actionary Prussian monarch and government with its medi- 
eval constitution they must not rely merely on arguments 
setting forth the injustice of the present situation. They 
must act. The pi'inted address was confiscated by the 
police, but no action was taken against its author. This 
speech led to an invitation to address an artisan’s associa- 
tion in Berlin, April 12, 1862, a date sometimes referred 
to as “the birthday of the fJerman Social Democracy.” 
The talk before this group, published afterwards as the 
“Workers’ Program,” had in it a number of elements 
found in the Communis! Munifesio, Its economic view of 
history and its conception of the jiroletariat as the class 
that would dominate in the future were pure Marxism. 

However, Lassalle departed from Marx in his insistence 
that the true function of the .state was "to help the devel- 
opment of the human race towards freedom. ’ ’ Such a state 
could be attained, he as.serted, only through rule by the 
majority, based on universal and equal suffrage. The 
growth of the factory awtera had made the workers poten- 
tially the most powerful force in the state. The next neces- 
sary step was to make them legally the most powerful by 

he should secure a definite yearly income of 4000 thalers. Hence- 
forward ho was relieved from anxiety concerning his daily wants. 
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instituting complete democracy. The next revolution was 
that which would place the proletariat in power. This 
would mean a victorj' for all mankind. 

The publication of tliis address led to Lassalle’s arrest 
for "exciting the non-possessing classes to hatred and con- 
tempt of the possessing classes.” 

The Leipzig Workingmen’s Association, followers of 
Schulze-Delitzsch, formerly referred to. was the next 
group to invite Lassallc to appear before it. Lassalle ac- 
cepted this invitation with eagerness and with his reply to 
them on March 31, 18G3, begins the actual socialist agita- 
tion leading to the formation of the Social Democratic 
party of Germany. 

He declared that credit unions, cooperative societies, etc., 
were mere palliatives and did not get below the surface. 
The kernel of the social problem was found in the “ iron eco- 
nomic law,” established by Bicardo, namely that “the 
average wages of labor always remain reduced to the neces- 
sary subsistence which is eonfomablo with the prevailing 
standard of life of a nation, requisite to the prolongation 
of existence and the propagation of the species.” “ 

Workers Must Organize as Producers.— The credit pro- 
posals of Schultze, he declared, would hardly he of much 
benefit to people who were scarcely able to live. Credit 
and raw material were of value to the small merchants, 
who possessed some capital, but were a mockery to others. 
Similarly cooperative societies were of little use to workers 
who were suffering as producers and not as consumers. 
“As consumers,” he declared, “we are in general all equal 
already. As before the gendarmes, so also before the sell- 
ers, all men are equal— if they only pay” “ 

There is only one solution. The laborer must be his own 
producer. The working classes must organize with pro- 
ductive organizations, so that they may secure the full 
value of their toil— and the state must provide the neces- 
sary capital. 

The path to the organization of these productive societies 

B Offenses Aviwortsohreiben, p. 13. 

6 Uee Dawson, op. dU, pp. 139-41. 
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is an easy one. “The working class must constitute them- 
selves an independent political party and must make uni- 
versal, equal and direct suffrage their watchword. The 
representation of the working classes in the legislative 
bodies of Germanj'— that alone can satisfy their legitimate 
interests in a political sense.” 

The majority of the committee of the workers’ associa- 
tion adopted Lassalle's viewpoint. Others were shocked at 
this position, and the membership was divided into two 
rival camps, one supporting Las-salle, and one, Schultze. 

Workers’ Associations Join Movement.— In lilay, he 
and Schultze were invited to state their respective posi- 
tions before the workers’ congress in Frankfort-on-Main. 
Parliamentary duties prevented Schultze from attending. 
Lassalle, with his eloquence and fire, swept the great ma- 
jority of his audience before him. Should his point of view 
be rejected, he told his audience in liis final appeal, he 
would say to Herr Hehulzc, “You are right— these people 
are not yet advanced enough to be helped”— and he would 
stretch himself out in the Gulf of Naples and let the soft 
breezes of the South blow over him. “I should spare my- 
self a life full of torment, exertion, vexation and worry 
... but you would lose one of the best friends of your 
class.” 

After some of his opponents had left the meeting, the 
vote was taken and showed 400 to 1 in favor of Lassalle. 

Universal Workingmen’s Association Founded Las- 

saUc found himself at the head of the democratic move- 
ment and formed the Universal German Workingmen’s 
Association. The statutes of the Association were adopted 
May 23, 1863. The first section read : 

With the name Universal German Workingmen’s Association 
the undersigned found for the German Federal States an asso- 
ciation whi(di, proceeding from the conviction that the adequate 
representation of the sochil interests of the German working 
classes and the real removal of class antagonism in society can 
alone be secured by universal, equal, and direct suffrage, has as 
its purpose the acquisition of such suffrage by peaceable and 
legal means, and particularly by gaining over public opinion. 
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All German workingmen were eligible to join tbe associa- 
tion on nominal payments. Agents were appointed 
throughont Gemany. 

Defends Universal Suffrage and Producers’ Associa- 
tions. — In justifying his program, Lassalle declared that 
universal suffrage was necessary, for without this practical 
way of realising its elainrs, ‘‘we may be a philosophical 
school, or a religious sect, but never a political party. Thus, 
it appears that universal suffrage belongs to our social de- 
mands as the handle to the axe.” ' 

He did not regard his idea of productive associations as 
final. He felt, however, that mere abstract principles of 
economics would fail to touch the masses, and that some 
tangible, simple, yet fundamental jiroposition must be 
placed before them if their imagination was to be captured. 
A final solution, he deelarad in his letters to Rodbertus 
(April 28 and May 26, 1863), might require 500 years for 
accomplishment, but his proposal was a step in the right 
direction. 

From the formation of the association until his death 
Lassalle worked eoaselessly and with wonderful effective- 
ness for the building up of a powerful political party. He 
set his heart on 100,000 members. 

At first the press ignored the movement, though later it 
was compelled to break its silence. A number of papers 
finally came to his position, as did many distinguished 
publicists, and in less than a year Lassalle found himself 
one of the most talked-about public men in Germany. 

Triumphal March.— The next winter was spent in bitter 
controversies. In the Spring of 1864 Lassalle began his 
“glorious review of the army,” held great gatherings in 
Cologne and elsewhere and on May 22, reached the climax, 
when, at Ronsdorf, he was hailed as a great prophet of the 
workers, deluged with flowers thrown in his pathway by 
working girls, escorted by a joyful group of workers under 
triumphal arches and given a wonderful ovation during the 
delivery of his address. “I had a feeling, ” he wrote after- 


7 Letter of April 20, 1863. 
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-wards to the Countess, “that such scenes must have been 
witnessed at the founding of a new religion.” 

Death of Lassalle.— It was after these orations that 
Lassalle, at Kiei, again met Praulein von Donniges, with 
whom he had become acquainted in one of the fashionable 
circles of Berlin. They became greatly devoted to each 
other and decided to marry. The father of the young 
woman, a Bavarian diplomat, -a-^as indignant, however, 
when he heard of the proposed match. The girl finally, 
under questionable pressure, renounced Lassalle in favor of 
a W'allachian, tiie Count von Kacowitza. Lassalle imme- 
diately challenged the successful .suitor to a duel. At 
Carougc, near Geneva, the fateful event took place on 
August 2?, 1864. Lassalle was wounded and died three 
days later. 

Of unbounded energy and brilliancy, Lassalle neverthe- 
less lacked the saving grace of common sense and too ca.sily 
became diverted by pensonal passions from the cause he 
held so dear. lie had, however, given much of inspiration 
to the movement of the workers. 

“Until Las.salle entered imblic life,” writes Dawson, 
“the working classes bad been without organization, and 
had wandered about like sheep without a shepherd. He it 
was who drew tlie masses together and formed for the first 
time a true workingmen’s party.”® 

Program of Bebel and Liebbiecht. — The membership of 
Lassallc’s party came chiefly from Prussia. At his death 
it amounted to scarcely more tlian 5000. The movement 
was unfortunate in the selection of a successor, selecting 
one Bcmhcrd Becker, vain and incapable, who made him- 
self ridiculous with his self-impascd title of “President of 
Mankind. ’ ’ In 1867, after several changes, Schweitzer, able 
and well educated, was elected president. In the first year 
of his presidency universal suffrage was granted as far as 
election of members of the North German Reichstag was 
coneemed. This concession had a profound influence on 
the whole movement. 

Prior to La.ssallc’s death, other associations had been 

8 Dawson, op. cit, p. 183. 
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organized among the workers of Saxony and South Ger- 
many. These latter groups united at Frankfort in 1863. 
In general they were for supporting Sehulze-Delitszch and 
opposing Lassalle. While generally regarded as merely 
progressive in its tendency, this union contained a number 
of radical spirits. One of these was Wilhelm Liebknecht, 
descendant of Luther, and raised in a family of education 
and refinement. Liebknecht had been exiled after the revo- 
lutionary outbreak of 1848, and in Paris had been intro- 
duced into the circle of Marx and Engels. Of prominence 
also was August Bebel, a turner by trade, who had drunk 
the bitter cup of abject poverty and was the incarnation of 
the spirit of working class revolt. 

Under the guidance of these men, the union became more 
radical in its nature. As early as August, 1866, Liebknecht 
and Bebel drew up at a Congress of workers at Chemnitz 
political demands which, in their opinion should constitute 
the immediate objectives of German labor : the unrestricted 
right of people to self-govcniraent, universal, direct and 
equal suffrage with the secret ballot, the abolition of the 
standing army and the substitution of the militia, a 
sovereign Parliament with power to decide questions of 
peace and war, the unity of Germany as a democratic state, 
the abolition of the privileges of position, birth and pro- 
fession, and legislation tending toward the furtherance of 
the physical, intellectual and moral improvement of the 
people. 

In the autumn of 1867, Bebel was elected president of the 
League of Workingmen’s Associations. In 1868, the 
radicals succeeded in persuading the congress to accept 
the main tenets of the International. In 1869, the League 
dissolved and the Social Democratic Workingmen’s party 
was formed at Eisenach. The party sent representatives to 
the International Congress at Basle. 

Socialists Secure Parliamentary Bepresentation.— This 
party and the party of Lassalle had for a time seven repre- 
sentatives in the North German Diet. The tactics of the 
two parties differed. Schweitzer, the leader of the Lassalle 
organization, regarded the North German Confederation as 
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a necessary evil, which the socialists should make the best 
of. Liebknecht, on the other hand, believed that the Con- 
federation was a reactionary state which spelt the servitude 
of Germany and that the socialist representatives should 
further none of the practical legislative measures proposed 
in the Diet, but should use it merely as a platform from 
which to proclaim their message to the peoplc-at-large. The 
Lassallc party was nationalistic in its outlook; the Lieb- 
knecht group, international." 

Socialist Attitude on Franco-Frussian War.— During 
the Franoo-Prussian War, Liebknecht and Bcbel refused 
to vote for the war loan, objecting as they did to the poli- 
cies both of Bismarck and Napoleon. Schweitzer and the 
other socialist representatives, on the other hand, supported 
the budget, at first on the ground that the success of France 
would mean the overthrow of the French workmen, the 
ascendancy of Napoleon and the disintegration of Ger- 
many, Following the fall of the Empire, however, the en- 
tire socialist delegation refused to vote for a further loan, 
and urged a speedy peace. They furthermore opposed the 
annexation of French territory. Jlany of the leaders at 
this time were thrown into prison for their peace activities. 

In 1871, during the uprisings attending the Commune of 
Paris, the German socialists held mass meetings in many of 
the large cities to express their sympathy with the Parisian 
workers. Behel, at that time, delivered his memorable 
speech in the Reichstag. He said : 

Be assured that the entire European proletariat, and all that 
have a feeling for freedom and independence in their hearts, 
have their eyes fl.ved on Paris. And if Paris is for the present 
cru.shed, I remind you that the struggle in Paris i.s only a small 
affair of outposts, that the main conflict in Europe is .still before 
ns, and that ere many decades pass away, the battle-cry of the 

B Paul Kampflmeyer in Chanda in ihe Theory and Tactics of the 
Social Democracy (Chicago: Kerr), describes at length the various 
changes in the attitude of the German socialists toward participation 
in the elections and in parliamentary activity. At first their attitude 
was a purely negative one, and they urged the use of politics merely 
for agitational purposes. They finally became convinced that their 
roprcBCntatives should do all they could to pat legielation on the 
statute books favorable to the workers, 
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Parisian proletariat, war to tlie palace, peace to the cottage, 
death to want and idleness, will be the battle-cry of the entire 
European proletariat. 

Gotha Congress of 1875.— Though temporarily weak- 
ened by the war, the socialist movement soon regained its 
former strength, and, in 1874, following speculation and 
industrial depression, the vote rose to 340,000 (as compared 
with 102,000 in 1871), while nine socialists were returned 
to the Reichstag. The resignation of the old leader of the 
Lassallian group now cleared the way for fusion between 
the two wings of the socialists. This was effected in 1875 
at the Gotha Congress, when the Social Democratic Work- 
ingmen’s party of Germany, with a membership of 25,000, 
was formed. As u.sual, the program was a compromise, and 
Marx strongly condemned its demand for state-aided pro- 
ductive organizations. 

Anti-Socialist Legislatioa— By 1877, the socialists 
boasted of a half million votes and of a dozen members in 
the Reichstag. This increase alarmed the bureaucracy. 
Something had to bo done to stop its progress, An excuse 
came. Two unsuccessful assaults had been made in 1878 
on the life of the Emperor. Neither assailant had any 
official connection with the party. 

The Emperor immediately demanded anti-socialist legis- 
lation. The Reichstag balked, and was thereupon dissolved. 
Another election was held and a favorable majority thus 
secured for the Emperor, Bismarck took up the fight 
against the socialists. lie had gi’cat sympathy and respect, 
he declared, for Lassalle, whom he regarded as one of the 
cleverest and most amiable men he had met. But the 
speech of Bebel in the Reichstag lauding the Paris Com- 
mune had convinced him that the socialists were a danger- 
ous clement. Anti-socialist laws resulted, which placed 
the ban on socialist meetings and the distribution of social- 
ist literature. 

For a number of years thereafter free speech was en- 
joyed only in the Reichstag. It was freely predicted that 
the end of the socialist movement had come. The socialists, 
however, soon began to publish in Switzerland, The Social 
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Bmocrai, edited by Eduard Bernstein. Each wedt th^ 
sent thousands of copies over the border, distributing them 
in the homes of German workers. 

In the meanwhile the soeialist vote mounted up. In 1881 
it numbered 312,000. In 1890, it amounted to 1,427,000, 
an increase of 300 per cent Enormous gains were shown 
in practically every industrial eity and after 1885 consid- 
erable headway was noticeable even among the rural popu- 
lation. Evidently suppression was not to be the way to 
crush socialism. The laws were repealed. In commenting 
upon the part played by the social democrats during these 
trying days, Kirkup truly says: 

"The struggle had proved the extraordinary vitality of 
the movement. The .social democrats had shown a pa- 
tience, resolution, discipline . . . which are unexampled in 
the annals of the labor movement since the beginning of 
human society. They made a steady and unflinching re- 
sistance to the most powerful statesman since the first 
Napoleon, who wielded all the resources of a great modem 
state, and who was supported by a press that used every 
available means to discredit the movement ; and, as a party, 
they had never been provoked to acts of violence. In fact, 
they had given proof of all the high qualities that fit men 
and parties to play a great role in history.” 

Bismarck and the ‘‘State Socialists."— Bismarck, dur- 
ing the years of suppression, was too wise to confine his 
activity to mere suppression. He .sought to compensate the 
working class for their lo.ss of liberty by granting moderate 
social reforms. In 1882 the government introduced two 
bills providing for accident and sickness insurance. These 
bills went into effect in. 1885. These measures were sup- 
plemented, after the accession of Kaiser Wilhelm II, by an 
old-age insurance law, which provided an annual pension 
for the worker after he had reached the age of seventy, and 
before that time in ease of incapacity. In undertaking 
social reform measures Bismarck admitted that he was but 
renewing the old Brandenburg policy of paternal interest 


10 Kirkup, llistory of Soddliam, p. 222. 
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in the welfare of the people with a view of increasing the 
power and prosperitj’ of the state. 

He was also influenced by the philosophy of the “state 
socialists,” the new school of economists, who maintained 
that the government should make the employment of the 
workers more steady, improve their sanitary and moral 
conditions, restrict the labor of women and children, equal- 
ize the distribution of wealth through taxation, nationalize 
the means of communication and transportation, protect 
the workers against accidents and sickness, and otherwise 
aid in improving their lot. 

The Erfurt Program.— Durmg the period of the restric- 
tive laws, it was natural that the party should be divided 
on the question of tactics. The extreme wing demanded 
militant tactics, and accused the leaders of cowardice for 
counseling moderation. Following 1890, however, after 
conferences were again held on German soil, a frank discus- 
sion of the situation led to a complete vindication of the 
tactics of the leaders, Bebel, Licbknceht and Singer. 

In 1891, the party reconstructed their program and 
adopted the Erfurt program, which eliminated all demands 
for state-aided productive enterprises, and pledged the 
party to the Marxian program. 

The Erfurt program of 1891 -^vas Marxian in its concep- 
tion. It maintained that the means of produetion were con- 
centrating in the hands of the few ; that an ever increasing 
number of the population were being hurled into the ranks 
of the working class ; that the lot of these workers was be- 
coming increasingly worse; that the chasm between ex- 
ploiter and exploited was being widened by the periodic 
crises that plague capitalist society; that only the trans- 
formation of the means of production could solve the social 
problem and that this transformation could he effected as a 
result of the international solidarity and organization of 
the working class. The statement of principles, which re- 
calls the Gommmist Mandfesto, is as follows ; 

The economic development of the bonrgeois society leads by a 
necessity of nature to tbe downfall of small production, the basis 
of which is the private property of the workman in bis means 
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of production. It .separates the workman from bis means of 
production, and transforms him into a proletarian without prop- 
erty, whilst the means ol production become tlie monopoly of a 
comparatively .small number of capitalists and great landowners. 

This monopolizing of the means of production is accompanied 
by the supplanting of the scattered small production through 
the colo.ssal great production, by the development of the tool into 
the machine, and by gigantic increa.sc of the productivity of 
human labor. But all advantages of tliis transformation are 
monopolized by the capitalists and great landowners. For the 
proletariat and the sinking intermediate grade.s— small tradesmen 
and peasant ])roprietors— it means increasing insecurity of their 
existence, increase of misery, of oppression, of seiritude, degra- 
dation, and exploitation. 

Ever greater grows the number of the jiroletarian;, ever larger 
the army of superfluous workmen, ever wider the chasm between 
exploiters and exploited, ever hitlei'cr the class struggle hetweeh 
hourgeoi.sie and proletariat, which divides modern society into 
two hostile camps, and is the common claractcrUtic of all indus- 
trial land.s. 

The gnilf between rleli and poor is further widened through 
the crises which naturally arise out of the ca))italistic method of 
production, which always hceomc more .sweeping and destmetive, 
which render the general in-ecurity the normal condition of 
society, wiiieh prove that the production forces have outgrown 
the existing society, that private imoperty in the means of pro- 
duction is ineompatiWe with their rational api»)ication and full 
development. 

Private property in the instruments of produotion, which in 
former limes was the means of assuring to the iiroducor the 
pro])erty in his own product, has now hceonie the means of 
expropriating ]jea.'ant jiroprietore, hand-workers, and small 
dealers, and of iilaeing the non-workers, capitalists, and great 
landowneisi in the po-se-sion of the product of the workmen. 
Only the conver-ion of the ca|)italislic private property in the 
moans of production— land, mini's, raw material, tool.s, maehine.s, 
means of communication — into social property, and the trans- 
formation of the production of wares into soeiali.stie iirodiietion, 
carried on for and through society, can bring it about that the 
great production and the continually increasing productivity of 
social labor may become for the liitfacrto exploited classes, instead 
of a source of misery and oppression, a source of the highest 
welfare and of all-sided harmonious development. 

Tliis social transformation means the emancipation, not merely 
of the proletariat, but of the entire human race which suffers 
under the present conditions. But it can only be the work of 
the laboring class, because all other classes, in spite of their 
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mutually conflicting interests, stand on the ground of private 
property in the means of production, and hare as their common 
aim the maintenance of the bases of the existing society. 

The struggle of the -working class against capitalistic exploita- 
tion is of necessity a political stri^le. The working class can- 
not conduct its economic struggle, and cannot develop its eco- 
nomic organization, without political rights. It cannot effect the 
cliauge of the means of production into the possession of the 
collective society without coming into possession of political 
power. 

To shape tliis struggle of the working class into a conscious 
and united one, and to point out to it its inevitable goal, this is 
the task of the Social Democratic party. 

In all lands where the capitalistic method of production pre- 
vails, the interests of the working elas.'es are alike. With the 
extension of the world commerce and of tlie production for the 
world market, the condition of the workmen of every single land 
always grows more dependent on the condition of the workmen 
in other lands. The emancipsition of the working class is there- 
fore a task in which tlie workers of all civilized countries are 
equally interested. Recognizing tin-, the Social Democratic party 
of Germany feels and declares itself at one with the class-con- 
scious workers of all other countries. 

The Social Democratic party of Germany therefore contends, 
not for new class privileges and exclusive rights, but for the 
abolition of class rule and of classes themselves, and for equal 
rights and equal duties of all without distinction of sex and 
descent. Proceeding from these views it struggles in the present 
society, not only against exploitation and oppression of the 
wage-workers, but against every class of exploitation and oppres- 
sion, whether directed against class, party, sex, or race. 

Immediate Demands of Social Democrats.— Proceeding 
from these principles to the immediate demands, the party 
urged universal, equal and direct suffrage; direct legisla- 
tion; a people’s amy in place of a standing array; freedom 
of speech and the right of free assembly ; equality between 
the sexes; separation of the church from the state; compul- 
sory secular education ; free administration of justice ; free 
medical treatment ; progressive income and inheritance tax- 
ation ; abolition of direct taxes and such protective labor 
legislation as the fixing of an eight-hour normal working 
day, prohibiting night work and child labor, guaranteeing 
a rest period of 36 hours a week, legalizing labor combina- 
tions, granting equality of remuneration as between Indus- 
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trial and agricultural workers and establishing a system of 
social insurance, with effective cooperation of the working 
class in its administration. 

The Erfurt Program represented a triumph of the Marx- 
ists, led by Liebknecht and Bebel, over the Lassallean 
group. It reflected the feelings of the Prussian socialists, 
confronted as they were by the autocratic, militaristic 
Prussian state, with its undemocratic constitution, its un- 
compromising opposition to the rights of the workers and 
its highly organized industrial sj'stcm. 
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CHAPTER XX 


EDUARD BERNSTEIN AND REVISIONISM 

Opposition of Revisionists.— A gradual opposition de- 
veloped in Germany to the Marxian point of view. It was 
the opposition of the revisionists. The center of the op- 
position was in Southern Germany— in Saxony, Bavaria, 
ete., where capitalist industrj' had not developed as rapidly 
as in Prussia and where the state was more democratic. 
George von Vollmar, the leader of the Bavarian social 
democrats, always refused to accept the dogma that capital 
and land— particularly the latter— were concentrating in 
fewer and fewer hands. He urged that increasing atten- 
tion be given hy socialists to immediate reforms, and main- 
tained that this was necessary in order to obtain the sup- 
port of the farming population who would be alienated it 
the socialists insisted that aid could come to the present 
proprietors only through the evolutionary process leading 
to the concentration of farming and to ultimate socialisa- 
tion. 

Eduard Bernstein.— The cause of the revisionists was 
greatly aided by the publication of Bernstein’s Die Yoraus- 
setzmgen des Socialismus md die Aufgaben der Sozidl- 
demokratie (translated under the title, Evolutiwiary 
Socialism) in 1899,' 

Bernstein was born in Berlin in 1850, the son of a loco- 
motive engineer. He was educated in a German gymna- 
sium, and at the age of sixteen became a clerk in a bank. 
In 1872 he joined the Social Democratic party and from 
that time was actively identified with the German socialist 
paper. Die Znkmft 

In 1878, Bernstein gave up his banking position to be- 

1 Eduaid Bernstein, Evohtmary Socialim (N. 7.: B. W. Huebach, 
1909 ). 
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come private secretary to the well-to-do secretary of Die 
Zukunft, Karl Hochberg. In that year, the year of the 
anti-socialist Act, he left Germany, and was an exile from 
that country for the next twenty-odd years. Until 1888, he 
acted as editor of the Zurich edition of the Social Demo- 
crat, which, despite the stringent laws, was distributed 
widely and r^ularly in the cities of Germany. The Ger- 
man authorities eventually brought pressure to bear on the 
Swiss government to deport Bernstein, and, in 1888, he 
left for London, where he served as London correspondent 
of the Berlin Yoricaerts, and as an historian and theorist of 
the socialist movement. 

TVhilc in England, Bernstein came into close contact with 
the British socialist movement, although taking no active 
part therein. For years he was a close and loyal friend of 
Friedrich Engels and spent many an evening at the latter’s 
London home. Indeed, his friendship for Engels deterred 
him for some years from giving publicity to his critici.sms 
of the Marxian economic structure.* He also knew inti- 
mately the loaders of the Fabian Society, and their point of 
view must have greatly influenced his writings.’ 

As Marx elaborated his theories during his residence in 
London, so it was in London that Bernstein wrote his criti- 
cisms of Marxism. These criticisms appeared in a series 
of articles, among others, iu the Xeue Ziit during the late 
nineties, and led to a vigorous controversy within the Ger- 
man party. Later he set forth his viervs in a letter to the 
Convention of the Social Democratic party meeting at 
Stuttgart in October, 1898. This letter was followed a few 
months later by his book, Yornimetziaiffen des Socialismus. 
The Hanover Congress of 1899 .spent more than three days 
discussing the conclusions reached in this book, passing 
a resolution at the end indicating their dissent from these 
views. 

When Bernstein again returned to Germany about the 
year 1900, he became the leader of the school of thought 
known as revisionism, which, despite the ofSeial opposition 

2 Soo Eduard Bernstein, 3/y Years of Exile, esp. Clis. IX, X. 

3 Pease, History of the Fabian Society, p. 239. 
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of the Social Democratic party, gained a large following 
among the younger men. 

Prom 1900 until the outbreak of the TVorld War the con- 
troversy between the revisionists and the Marxists, the 
latter led by Karl Kautsky, received much attention in the 
socialist press. 

Main Contentions of SeTisionists. — Bernstein’s conten- 
tions, as set forth in a letter written in Oetober, 1898, to the 
Social Democratic party, meeting in Stuttgart, were in 
brief as follows: 

1. The collapse of the capitalist system is not imminent. 
It is therefore a mistake for the party to adopt tactics 
which presuppose the immediate development of a great, 
social catastrophe. 

2. The thcorj' of social evolution set forth in the Com- 
munist Manifesto was correct insofar as it characterized the 
general tendencies of that evolution. However, it was in- 
eorreet in its estimate of the time the evolution would take. 
Friedrich Engels unreservedly acknowledged this in his 
preface to the Glass War »n France. 

3. Social conditions have not developed to so acute an 
opposition in classes as was depicted in the Manifesto. 
“The cnoromus increase of social wealth is not accom- 
panied by a decreasing number of large capitalists, but by 
an increasing number of caintalists of all degrees. The 
middle classes change their character but they do not dis- 
appear from the social scale.”* 

4. The concentration of productive industry is not leing 
accomplished even today in all its departments with equal 
thoroughness and at an equal rate. In a great many 
branches, the forecasts of the Marxists have been justified. 
In agriculture, however, concentration proceeds more 
slowly. There e.\ists today an extraordinarily elaborated 
graduation of enterprises in this respect. 

5. Under the pressure of the working class movement, a 
social reaction has set in against the exploiting tendencies 
of capital. “Factory legislation, the democratizing of local 
government, and the e.xtension of its area of work, the free- 

* Bernstem, Evolutionary Socialism, p. xi. 
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ing of trade unions and systems of cooperative trading 
from legal restrictions, the consideration of standard con- 
ditions of labor in the work undertaken by public authori- 
ties — all these characterize this phase of the evolution. But 
the more the political organization of modem nations is 
democratized the more the needs and opportunities of great 
political catastrophies are diminished.”® 

Is the conquest of political power by the proletariat 
simply to be by a political catastrophe ! Marx and Engels 
in 1S72, in the preface to the new edition of the Communist 
Manifesto, announced that the Paris Commune had ex- 
hibited a proof that “the W'orking classes cannot simply 
take possession of the ready-made .state machinery and set 
it in motion for their own aims;” while Engels in 1895 
declared that the time of “revolutions of small conscious 
minorites at the head of unconscious masses” was at an 
end. And yet Engels, oven in 1895, overestimated the rate 
of the process of evolution. 

6. A greater security for lasting success lies in a steady 
advance rather than in the possibilities offered by a catas- 
trophic crash. 

Holding these views, Bernstein laid the greatest value 
“cm the next tasks in social democracy, on the struggle for 
the political rights of the working man, on the political 
activity of the working men in tonm and country for the 
interests of their class, as well as on the work of the indus- 
trial organization of the workcra.” “ 

In that scn.se, Bernstein maintained, the movement meant 
everything, the final aim of socialism, nothing. He could 
not express indifference concerning the final carrying out 
of socialist principles, but only indifference— or better, 
carelessness— “as to the form of the final arrangements of 
things. I have at no time had an e.xcc.ssive interest in the 
future, beyond general principles ; I have not been able to 
read to the end any picture of the future. My thoughts 
and efforts are concerned with the duties of the present 
and the nearest future, and I only busy myself with the 
perspectives beyond as far as they give me a line of con- 

5 Itid., p. xii. « liii., p. xv. 
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dnct for suitable action now. . . . The conquest of political 
(power necessitates the possession of political rights; and the 
■most important problem of tactics which German social 
democracy has at the present time to solve appears to me 
to be to devise the best ways for the extension of the politi- 
cal and economic rights of the German working class.'' 

“Unable to believe in finalities at all,” he continues, “I 
cannot believe in a final aim of socialism. But I strongly 
believe in the socialist movement, in the march forward of 
the working classes, who step by step must work oat their 
emancipation by changing society from the domain of a 
commercial landholding oligarchy to a real democracy 
which in all its departments is guided by the interests of 
those who work and create.” ‘ 

Bernstein’s Critique of the Economic Interpretation of 
History.— Bernstein then proceeds to take up in greater 
detail the fundamental concepts of Maraian socialism. 
First of all, he deals with the materialist conception of 
history, or, as it has been more generally referred to of 
late, the economic interpretation of liistory. This inter- 
pretation he does not deny. He merely objects to the nar- 
rowness of the theory as originally set forth by Manx and 
Engels and calls attention to Gic statements contained in 
their later writings that other factors besides the economic 
factor must he taken into account in explaining past history 
and in forecasting future developments. 

“He who today employs the materialist conception of 
history,” the author contend.', “is bound to employ it in 
its most developed form— that is, he is bound, in addition 
to the development and influence of the ]n-oductive forces 
and conditions of production, to make full allowance for 
the ideas of law and morals, the historic and religious tra- 
ditions of every epoch, the influences of geographical and 
other circumstances of nature— to which also the nature of 
man and his spiritual disposition belong. This must be 
kept quite particularly in mew when it is a question no 
longer of simple research into earlier epochs of history, but 
of foretelling coming developments, if the materialist con- 

rliid,, pp. XT-xvi. flhid., pp. xxii-xxiii. 
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ception of history is to be of use as a guide to the future. 
The purely economic causes create, first of all, only a dis- 
position for the creation of certain ideas, but how these 
then arise and spread and what form they take, depend on 
the cooperation of a whole series of influences. ’ 

Moreover, with the progress of society, non-cconomie fac- 
tors, Bernstein argues, tend to become increasingly impor- 
tant in determining future changes. “Modern society is 
much richer than earlier societies in ideologies which are 
not determined by economies and by nature working as an 
economic force. Sciences, arts, a whole series of social 
relations are today much less dependent on economies than 
formerly, or, in order to give no room for misconception, 
the point of economic development attained today leaves 
the ideological, and especially the ethical, factors greater 
space for independent activity than was formerly the case. 
The fundamental idea of the theory docs not hereby lose in 
uniformity, but the theory itself gains in scientific char- 
acter.”" 

It must be admitted, maintains Bernstein, that it is not 
an easy task to prophecy the future when one acknowledges 
the influence of other than economic factors, since it is dif- 
ficult to give proper weight to all of the factors that affect 
the situation. Nevertheless, one who oversimplifies the 
situation and concentrates only on the economic factor is 
bound to prove a false prophet. Bernstein also objects to 
the use of the phrase “materialist conception," on the 
ground that the theory is not based upon philosophic ma- 
terialism. 

It is thus seen that Beinstein’s criticism of tlie Marxian 
theory, known as the economic interpretation of history, is 
not so much a criticism of the more mature position taken 
by Marx and Engels, as a criticism of the original state- 
ment of their position, which the socialist leaders confess to 
have been at times too e.xtreme. This criticism cannot, 
therefore, in any real sense, be regarded as a revision of 
this foundation stone of Marxian socialism. 

Bevisioniam and the Theory of Value.— The next of the 
12; 13. pp. 15-6. 
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Marxian doctrines to come under the scrutiny of the re- 
visionist leader was the Marxian theory of value and the 
theory of surplus value. These, Bernsteiu declares, are 
general and abstract concepts remote from the actual con- 
ditions. i His contention is that “the theory of surplus 
value can only be grasped as a concrete fact by thinking 
of the whole economy of society, llarx did not succeed in 
finishing the chapter on the classes that is so important for 
his theory. In it would have been shown most clearly that 
labor value is nothing more than a key, an abstract image, 
like the phUosophical atom endowed with a soul — a key 
which, employed by the master hand of Marx, has led to 
the exposure and presentation of the mechanism of capi- 
talist economy as this had not been hitherto treated, not so 
forcibly, logically and clearly. But this key refuses service 
over and above a certain point, and therefore it has become 
disastrous to nearly every disciple of Marx.”” 

Furthermore, Bernstein maintains, the theory is mis- 
leading, “in that it appears again and agam as the meas- 
ure of the actual exploitation of the worker by the capi- 
talist. . . . The theory of value gives a norm for the justice 
or injustice of the partition of the product of labor just as 
little as does the atomic theory for the beauty or ugliness 
of a piece of sculpture. We meet, indeed, today the best 
placed workers, members of the ‘artistocracy of labor,’ 
just in those trades with a very high rate of surplus value, 
the most infamously ground-down worker’s in others with a 
very low rate. 

“A scientific basis for socialism or communism cannot be 
supported on the fact only that the wage worker does not 
receive the full value of the product of his work. ‘Marx,’ 
says Engels, in the preface to the Poverty of Philosophy, 
‘has never based his communistic demands on this, but on 
the necessary collapse of the capitalist mode of production 
which is daily more nearly brought to pass under our 
eyes.’ ” ” 

Bernstein also maintains, however, that whether the 
Marxist theory of value is correct or not is quite immaterial 

nim., pp. 38-9. rtim., p. 39. 
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to the proof of the existence of surplus value. Surplus 
value is an empirical fact, demonstrable by experience, and 
needs no deductive proof. Experience shows that a part of 
the community enjoys an income, though living in idleness, 
out of all proportion to the ratio of its number to that 
of the total number of workers.” This fact needs no 
proof. 

Bernstein on Wealth Concentration.— Coming to the 
distribution of wealth in the modem community, Bernstein 
asks whether Marx was right in describing the trend of 
capitalist production as leading to greater centralization of 
capital, greater concentration of enterprises, an increased 
rate of exploitation. He answers, Yes and no. It is true 
as a tendency. The forces arc at work in a given direction. 
“The fall of the profit rate is a fact, the advent of over- 
production and crises is a fact, periodic diminution of capi- 
tal is a fact, the concentration and centralization of indus- 
trial capital is a fact, the increase of the rate of surplus 
value is a fact.”” 

But a number of counteracting tendencies, he declares, 
are ignored in the ilarxian analysis. Unfortunately com- 
plete statistics are not available regarding concentration of 
ownership. But analysis will show that the most modern 
and crass form of capitalist concentration— the trust — has 
in fact ejuite a different effect on the distribution of wealth 
from what it seems to outsiders to possess. 

The average trust is not owned by a few, but by thou- 
sands of stockholders. Not all shareholders deserve the 
name capitalists and often one and the same great capitalist 
appears in all possible companies as a moderate share- 
holder. But with all this, the number of shareholders and 
the average amount of their stockholdings have been of 
rapid growtli, If we analyze the trend in income distribu- 
tion in Great Britain from 1851 to 1881, for instance, we 
will discover, if the British Review is correct, that, while 
the population increased by 30 per cent, the number of 
families in receipt of incomes ranging from 150 pounds to 
1000 pounds increased 233i^ per cent.” 

13 Jhid., p. 35. 1* ll)id,r p. 42, i5 Ihid.f p. 46, 
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After analyzing sueh statistics of income as were avail- 
able in France and Germany, Bernstein concludes : 

It is thus quite wrong to assume that the present development . 
of society shows a relative or indeed absolute diminution of the 
number of the members of the possessing classes. Their number 
increases both relatively and absolnteljO'’ 

Actual Changes Not Deterrent to Socialist Progress.— 
This failure of the middle class to disappear, however, ac- 
cording to the revisionist, does not have a deterrent effect 
on the movement toward socialism. “If the activity and 
the prospects of social democracy wore dependent upon the 
decrease of the wealthy, then it might indeed lie down to 
sleep. But the contrary is the case. The prospects of 
socialism depend not on the decrease but on the increase 
of social wealth. 

“Socialism, or the social movement of modem times, has 
already survived many a superstition, it will survive this, 
that its future depends on the concentration of wealth or, 
if one will put it thus, on the absorption of surplus value 
by a diminishing group of capitalist mammoths. 

“Whether the social surplus produce is accumulated in 
the shape of monopoly by 10.000 persons or is shared up in 
gradual amounts among half a million men makes no dif- 
ference in principle to the nine or ten million heads of 
families who are worsted by this transaction. Their 
struggle for a more just distribution or for an organization 
which would mclude a more just distribution is not on that 
account less justifiable .and necessary. On the contrary, it 
might cost less surplus labor to keep a few thousand privi- 
leged persons in sumptuousness than half a million or more 
in wealth.” ” 

Absorption of Surplus Goods.— Bernstein next takes up 
the question as to what group absorbs the surplus product. 
Modem industry, he contends, is characterized by a great 
increase in the productive power of labor. Where have 
these riches gone? Not primarily to the capitalist class. 
Even though this class could consume ten times as many 

M Hid., p. 48. « Ibid., pp. 48-9. 
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commodities as they do, “their consumption would only be 
a feather in the scale against the mass of yearly national 
product — for one must realize that the capitalist great 
industry means, above all, production in large quanti- 
ties.’”' 

The argument may be advanced that these goods are 
exported. This, however, is no answer, for other capitalist 
countries must pay, in general, for the goods received not 
in money but in the form of other commodities. We must 
thus look in other directions for the consumption of surplus 
goods. Who consumes them ? Tlirough a process of elimi- 
nation, they must either go to the proletarians, or they 
must be taken up by other classes. 

“Crises and unproductive expenses for armies, etc., de- 
vour much, but still only a small part of the surplus prod- 
uct. If the working class waits till ‘capital’ has put the 
middle classes out of the world it might really have a long 
nap. ‘Capital’ would expropriate these classes in one form 
and then bring them to life in another. It is not ‘capital’ 
but the working class itself that has the task of absorbing 
the parasitic elements of the social body.’’ 

Industrial Combinations Not Uniform,— After dealing 
with the distribution of wealth, Benistcin considers the 
problem of centralization of industrial establishments. 
While largo industrial establishments have grown to ever 
greater proportions, he points out the fact that thousands 
of small and medium sized establishments still survive ; that 
the greatest diversity in size exists and that no class of any 
size disappears from the scale. After reviewing the situa- 
tion in Great Britain, Gcnnany, France, Switzerland and 
the United States, ho concludes; 

“If the continual improvement of technical methods and 
centralization of businesses in an increasing number of 
branches of industry is a fact whose signfficance scarcely 
any crazy reactionaries can hide from themselves, it is a 
no less established fact that in the whole series of branches 
of industry small and medium sized undertakings appear 
quite capable of existing beside the large industries. In 
p. 50. pp. 50-1. 
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industry there is no development according to a pattern 
■that applies equally to one and all its branches.” 

As in industry, so in commerce and agriculture. In fact, 
in the latter industry there is a distinct standing still or a 
direct retrogression in regard to the size of holdings. 
“There can, then, be no doubt that in the whole of Western 
Europe, as also in the Eastern States of the United States, 
the small and medium agricultural holdings are increasii^ 
everywhere, and the large and very large holdings are de- 
creasing. There can be no doubt that the medium holdings 
are often of a pronounced capitalistic type. The concentra- 
tion of enterprises is not accomplished here in the form of 
annexing an ever greater portion of land to the farm, as 
Marx saw in his time, but actually in the form of intensi- 
fication of the cultivation, changes in cultivation that need 
more labor in a given area, or in the rearing, etc., of su- 
perior cattle. 

Bernstein’s Critique on Industrial Crises.— The fourth 
question raised by Bernstein is whether the present eco- 
nomic system will inevitably result, as Marx at first be- 
lieved, in a aeries of crises “whose crowning point is the 
universal crisis.” 

In analyzing this problem, Bernstein first examines what 
he considers to be the most popular socialist explanation of 
economic crises, namely that they result from under- 
consumption. Despite the popularity of this theory, Bern- 
stein points out that both Marx and Engels in their later 
writings did not regard “undcr-consumption” as the main 
cause of crises. Engels, for instance, in the third chapter 
of his treatise against Diihring, while admitting that under- 
consumption on the part of the masses may “also be a 
condition of crises,” asserted that it explained their pres- 
s'’ Hid,, p. 59. The emalleT induetiiel umts, he aeseits, are par- 
ticularly persistent in wood, leather and meted work, etc., where the 
homo industry offers distinct advantages; in the bakery, the shoe 
shop, the taiior shop, etc., where the customer demands a certain 
accessibility to his home and in tlie production of novelties which 
have not become popular as yet with the masses. 

sr Itid., p. 71. 

St See Preface to the Second edition of Capital. 
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ence at that time just as little as it explained their former 
absence,*’ “To explain the present stagnation in the sale 
of cotton yarns and textile fabrics by the under-consump- 
iion of the English masses and not by the overproduction 
of the English cotton manufacturers,” Engels maintained, 
in dealing with the crisis of 1877, was rather stretching 
facts to fit a preconceived thcorj^. The theory of undcr- 
eonsumption, he declares in a footnote,** originated in the 
W’ritings of Sismondi, from whom it was borrowed by 
Eodbertus. “It is pure tautology,” wrote Marx about 1878 
in the second volume of Capital, “to say that crises arise 
from the want of consumci’s able to pay. Crises are each 
time preceded by a period in whieli the workei's’ wages rise 
and the working classes actually receive a relatively greater 
share than usual of the yearly produce destined for con- 
sumption.” “ 

In contradistinction, however, to this position, Marx, 
more than a decade earlier, in the sixties, in the second 
edition of Capital, gives as “the last reason for all social 
crises the poverty and limitation of consumi)1ion ot the 
masses as opposed to the impulse of capitalist production 
to develop the productive forces, as though only the abso- 
lute capacity for consumption of the community formed 
their limit.” In this passage, ujidcr-consnmption on the 
part of the masses is emphasized even as opposed to the 
anarchy of production. To this earlier conception Bern- 
stein voices his ohjection. 

Will Crises Lead to Economic Collapse?— -Bernstein 
next challenges the Maiwian thesis that economic crises 
tend to become ever more violent in their natura, finally 
ending in the complete collapse of the system. Engels, ho 
declares, goes so far as to maintain that such devices as 
trusts and combines, for preventing the recurrence of 
crises, conceal in themselves “the seeds of a more powerful 
future crisis.” The alternative seems to be cither “a new 
world crash of unheard of violence,” or e chronic rotation 

23 Bemateiu, op. cit, p. 7.n 

2-* C^uotoil in Ihid., pp. 73-4. 

25 See Ih\d., p. 74. 
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of crises with a relatively shorter and feebler improvement 
of trade, and a relatively long, indecisive depression. In 
answer to this position, Bernstein declares: 

“Signs of an economic world-wide crash of unheard-of 
violence have not been established, nor can one describe the 
improvement of trade in the inteiwals between the crises 
as particularly short-lived. Much more does a third ques- 
tion arise which after all is partly contained already in 
the second — namely: (1) whether the enormous extension 
of the world market, in conjunction with the extraordinary 
shortening of time necessary for the transmission of news 
and for the transport trade, has so increased the possibili- 
ties of adjustment of disturbances; and (2) whether the 
enormously increased wealth of the European states, in 
conjunction with the elasticity of the modem credit system 
and the rise of indnstrial cartels [or combines], has so 
limited the reacting foi'ce of local and individual disturb- 
ances, that, at least for some time, general commercial 
crises similar to the earlier ones are to be regarded as im- 
probable.”*' 

Credit, Speculation and Crises.— Such critics of Bern- 
stein as Rosa Luxemburg argue that the credit system but 
accelerates foolhardy speculation and crises. In endeavor- 
ing to prove her case, she concentrates, however, declares 
Bernstein, on the destructive, not the constructive, func- 
tions of the credit system, llarx realized the mixed char- 
acter of credit when he spoke of it as “half swindler, half 
prophet.” It is not time that speculation grows greater 
with the advance of capitalism. The maddest outbursts of 
speculation come at the dami of the capitalistic era, “and 
speculation celebrates its wildest orgies usually in the coun- 
tries where the capitalistic development is youngest. In 
the domain of industry speculation flourishes most luxuri- 
antly in new branches of production. The older a branch 
of production is, under modem forms, with the exception 
of manufacture of mere articles of fashion— the more does 
the speculative momentum cea.se to play a decisive part. 
The conditions and movements of the market are then more 

SB Ibid., pp. 79*80. 
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exactly foreseen and are taken into consideration with 
greater certainty." Increasingly rapid means of communi- 
cation from one industrial center to another, increasingly 
close relationships between manufacturers, and the influ- 
ence of the trusts, aU modify the intensity of crises. The 
failure of a world crisis to materialize, in fact, led Engels, 
in 1894, to question whether the world was facing a new 
enlargement of the cycle, and to warn his readers against 
the abstract deduction that these crises must repeat them- 
selves in the old form.^' 

“There remains,” concludes Bernstein, “only so much, 
that the capacity for production in modem society is much 
greater than the actual demands for products determined 
by the buying capacity; that millions live insufficiently 
housed, insufficiently clad, and insufficiently nourished, in 
spite of abundant means at hand for sufficient housing, 
nourishment, and clothing; and that out of this incon- 
gruity, overproduction appears again and again in differ- 
ent branches of production, so that cither actually certain 
articles are produced in greater amounts than can ho used 
—for example, more yam than the present weaving mills 
can work— or that certain articles arc produced not indeed 
in a greater quantity than can be used, but in a greater 
quantity than can bo bought ; that, in consequence of this, 
great irregularity occurs in the employment of the work- 
ers, which makes their situation extremely insecure, weights 
them down in unworthy dependence, brings forth over- 
work here and want of work there; and that of the means 
employed today to counteract the moat visible part of this 
evil, the cartels represent monopolist unions— on the one 
side against the workers, and, on the other, against the 
great public.” 

Bernstein declares that the great danger of trusts is not 
that they breed more extensive crises, but that they “vir- 
tually bear within themselves the possibilities of a new 
and more hopeless serfdom for the working classes.” He 
concludes : 

’'Note: In questioning the possilrilities of the catastrophic crisis, 
Bernstein, howover, excluded from consideration the political crises 
due to war and threatened war, to widespread failure of crops, etc. 
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“The problem of crises cannot be solved by a few well- 
preserved catchwords. We can only investigate what ele- 
ments of modem economy work in favor of crises and 
what work against them. It is impossible to prejudge a 
priori the ultimate relation of these forces to one another, 
or their development. Unless unforeseen external events 
bring about a general crisis — ^and as we have said that can 
happen any day — ^there is no urgent reason for concluding 
that such a crisis will come to pass for purely economic 
reasons. Local and partial depressions are unavoidable; 
general stagnation is not unavoidable with the present 
organization and extension of the world market, and par- 
ticularly with the great extension of the production of 
articles of food.”^* 

It is seen that here Bernstein comes to direct grips with 
the over-simplified theory of crises propounded by the early 
scientific socialists, while carrying to their logical conclu- 
sion some of the earlier declarations of Marx and Engels. 
Failing to see a general crisis as the inevitable result of 
economic forces, his suggested tactics for ushering in the 
cooperative commonwealth are necessarily different from 
those advocated by persons who are firmly convinced of 
the truth of the cataclysmic theory. The possibility of a 
collapse duo to political events, however, Bernstein no- 
where denies. 

Preliminary Political and Social Conditions for Social- 
ism. — Turning to the question of the industrial and politi- 
cal agencies which arc destined to bring about socialism, 
Bernstein has a number of strictures to make upon the 
older Marxian concepts. He first analyzes the doctrine that 
capitalist society has advanced industry from individual 
to social production and that it is now ripe for social 
ownership and management. While concentration has 
taken place in many industries, still there are hundreds of 
thousands of separate businesses in existence. It would be 
impossible to socialize all of these industries at once and 
to run them efficiently. 

And if one considers only the larger industries, the task 

39 Bernstein, op. oil., p. 93. 
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of socialization, he contends, is a colossal one. Should 
Germany and the individual states ■nish to take over only 
the larger industries [this refers to the nineties of the last 
century], it would be a question, in industry and commerce 
together, declares Bernstein, of about a hundred thousand 
businesses with five or six million employes, and, in agri- 
culture, of over 300,000 holdings with over five million 
workers. “What abundance of judgment, practical knowl- 
edge, talent for administration, must a government or a 
national assembly have at its disposal to be even equal to 
the supreme management or managing control of such a 
gigantic organism!”^" 

Conquest of Political Power.— After dealing with the 
first preliminary condition, the ripeness of industry for 
socialization, he analyzes the second condition, namely, the 
conquest of political power by the proletariat. There are 
still many obstacles in the way of this conquest. It is true 
that the proletariat is in the majority “if one counts in 
it all persons without property, all those who have no in- 
come from property or from a privileged position.”®" 
But this group is an extraordinary mixture of different 
groups, and the difference of occupation, education and 
social position has prevented any great spirit of solidarity 
from developing. AYhen wo come to the industrial prole- 
tariat, we find that they arc in a minority. In Germany 
some 7,000,000 out of io, 000,000, earning incomes at the 
time of his writing were indu.strial wage-earners. As far 
as the agricultural workers arc concerned, but a small num- 
ber of them can look much beyond the immediate amelio- 
ration of their economic conditions. “To by far the great- 
est number of them the socialization of agricultural pro- 
duction cannot be much more than empty words. Their 
ideal is in the meanwhile to get their own laud. ” Mean- 
while the de.sire of the industrial working classes for social- 
istic production is for the most part more a matter of 
assumption than of certainty. 

Bernstein adds that the great increase in socialist votes 
indicates a steadily increasing interest in socialism, al- 

»liid,, p. 100. 30 2M., p. 103. 3i7j«j., p, io7. 
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though it cannot be said that all of the votes come from 
socialists. In case of a socialist victory, he concludes, it 
can be taken for granted that “there would be no question 
of an immediate taking over by the state of the total manu- 
facture and distribution of products. The state could not 
even take over the whole amount of medium and large 
enterprises. ” The local authorities too, as connecting links, 
could not do so very much. They could socialize at most 
those businesses which produce, or which perform, services 
locally. As for the large manufacturing and commercial 
businesses, tlie communes would either have to leave them 
in the hands of the former proprietors, “or, if they wanted 
to expropriate these absolutely, they would be obliged to 
give them over to associations of workmen on some leasing 
conditions.”*^ 

Cooperative Enterprises as a Preliminary to Socialism. 
— Many of the older socialists, Bernstein continues, put too 
much faith in productive cooperative enterprises as a 
preparation for socialism ; too little faith in consumers’ co- 
operative undertakings. The history of productive coopera- 
tion, he declares, has thus far been a history of failure. 
The tendency of an association of producers and sellers is 
to become exclusive and individualistic and to engage in 
an intense hunt for profits. 

Furthermore, hitherto productive cooperatives have split 
on the rock of control. It is difficult to have an efficient 
organization where the workers elect their own immediate 
officers and have the right to remove them. “Where day 
by day and hour by hour prosaic decisions are to be taken 
which always give an opportunity for friction, it is simply 
impossible that the manager should be tbe employe of 
those he manages, that he .should be dependent for his 
position on their favor and their bad temper.” ” 

On the other hand, as Beatrice Webb brings out, a co- 
operative association of consumers, as in the Rochdale co- 
operative movement, tends constantly to broaden out and 
become more inclusive. The British cooperative movement 
has become a powerful factor in economic life, and con- 

32 7Wd., p. 108. Jhid.f p. 119. 
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suiners’ cooperatives on the continent have grown rapidly. 

One of the great problems is the development of agri- 
cultural cooperatives which will lead to a cooperative 
tilling of the land. Cooperative societies for the buying 
and selling of commodities have succeeded among the farm- 
ers, but not for cooperative production. Many difSculties 
will have to be overcome before the cooperative principle 
wins out in this line of effort. 

Democracy and Socialism. — ^Bernstein relics on the meth- 
ods of democracy, rather than on proletarian dictatorship, 
for the attainment of socialism. Among the democratic 
forces in the community, he gives a prominent place to the 
trade unions. They tend to destroy “the absolutism of 
capital, and to procure lor the worker a direct influence 
in the management of industry. . . . There are socialists 
in whose eyes the union is only an object lesson to prove 
the uselessness cf any other than political revolutionary 
action, As a matter of fact, the union today— and in the 
near future— has very important social tasks to fulfill for 
the trades, which, however, do not demand, nor are even 
consistent with, its omnipotence in any way.”-” 

To Sidney and Beatrice Webb and other English writ- 
ers ho gives the credit for bringing forcibly before the 
world the fact that the trade unions are indispensable 
organs of democracy and not merely passing coalitions. 
That does not mean that the trade union should be the 
controlling monopolist of industry under a democracy. The 
trade union, “as mistress of a whole branch of production, 
the ideal of various older socialists, would be only a 
monopolist productive association, and, as soon as it relied 
upon its monopoly or worked upon it, it would bo antago- 
nistic to socialism and democracy, let its inner constitution 
be what it may.” 

Universal Suffrage and Democracy.— Bernstein defines 
democracy as an absence of class government, though it 
docs not yet involve the absolute supprc.s.sion of classes. 
“The right to vote in a democracy makes its members 
virtually partners in the community, and their virtual 

3* /lid., p. 140. 35 76id., p. 141, 
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partnership must in the end lead to real partnership. With 
a working class undeveloped in numbers and culture, the 
general right to vote may long appear as the right to choose 
the ‘ butcher. ’ With the growing number and knowledge of 
the workers, it is changed, however, to the implement by 
which to transform the representatives of the people from 
masters into real servants of the people. 

“Universal suffrage in Germany could serve Bismarck 
temporarily as a tool,” continues Bernstein, “but finally it 
compelled Bismarck to serve it as a tool. ... In 1878 it 
could bring Bismarek into a position to forge the weapon 
of soeialistio law, but through it this weapon became blunt 
and broken, until by the help of it Bismarck was finally 
beaten. . . . Universal franchise is . . . the alternative 
to a violent revolution. But universal suffrage is only a 
part of democracy, although a part which in time must 
draw the other parts after it as the magnet attracts to 
itself the scattered portions of iron. It certainly proceeds 
more slowly than many would wish, but in spite of that it 
is at work. And social democracy cannot further this 
work better than by taking its stand unreservedly on the 
theory of democracy.” 

Dictatorship Antiquated.— Bernstein asserts that social 
democracy in Germany has always in practice taken such 
a stand. However, many of socialist theorists have adopted 
phrases used by socialists in the days when political privi- 
lege ruled throughout Europe, and have treated them as 
though the progress of the movement depended on these 
phrases rather than on an understanding of what can and 
should be done. ‘ ‘ Ls there any sense, for example, in main- 
taining the phrase of the ‘dictatorship of the proletariat’ 
at a time when in all possible places representatives of 
social democracy have placed themselves practically in the 
arena of parliamentary work, have declared for the pro- 
portional representation of people, and for direct legisla- 
tion— all of which is inconsistent with a dictatorship? 

“The phrase is today so antiquated that it is only to 
be reconciled with reality by stripping the word dietator- 

30Z6id., pp. 144-5. 
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ship of its actual meaning and attaching it to some kind 
of weakened interpretation. The whole practical activity 
of social democracy is directed toward creating circum- 
stances and conditions which shall render possible and 
secure a transition (free from convulsive outbursts) of the 
modern social order into a higher one. . . . The dictator- 
ship of the classes belongs to a lower civilization, and apart 
from the question of the expediency and practicability of 
the thing, it is only to be looked upon as a reversion, as 
political atavism.” If the thought is generated that the 
transition is to take place by means of agencies utilized in 
an age which knew little or nothing of the present methods 
of passing and enforcing laws, a reaction is sure to take 
place. 

Socialism a Logical Development from Liberalism,— 

Finally Bernstein believes that the socialists should use 
moderation in their attacks on liberalism. Socialism is the 
legitimate heir of Uheralism. Socialists have always stood 
four square for civil libertic.s. In fact "the security of 
civil freedom has always seemed to it [socialism] to stand 
higher than the fulfillment of some economic progress. 

“The aim of all socialist measures, even of those which 
appear outwardly as coercive measures, is the development 
and the securing of a free personality.” A careful exami- 
nation of socialist measures will indicate that the coercion 
involved in the application of these measures is far less 
than the liberty which they make possible. Thus the sum 
total of liberty in society is vastly increased. 

“The legal day of a maximum number of hours' work, 
for example, is actually a fixing of a minimum of freedom, 
a prohibition to sell freedom longer than for a certain 
number of hours daily, and, in principle, therefore, stands 
on the same ground as the prohibition agreed to by all 
liberals against selling oneself into personal slavery.”” 

There is, in fact, no liberal thought which is not also 
found in the ideology underlying the socialist philosophy. 
Take the question of economic personal responsibility. 
Without responsibility there is no freedom. A healthy 

31 im., p. 146-7. SB ibid., p. 150. 
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social life is impossible unless the personal economic re- 
sponsibility of all those capable of work is assumed. The 
recognition of individual responsibility is the individual’s 
return to society for services rendered or offered him by 
society. Critics of socialism have accused socialists of giv- 
ing little consideration to responsibility. Indeed some 
socialists have assumed that society under the new order 
would give an absolute guarantee of employment to all of 
its members. Under socialism society would indeed do far 
more than at present to see that the individual obtained 
and kept positions suitable to his abilities and tastes. 

“But a right to work, in the sense that the state guar- 
antees to everyone occupation in his calling, is quite im- 
probable in a visible time, and also not even desirable. 
... In such great and complicated organisms as our mod- 
ern civilized states and their industrial centers an absolute 
right to work would simply result in disorganization.’’** 

Socialism and Freedom.— Socialism will create no new 
bondage whatever. The individual is to be free, not in the 
metaphysical sense of the anarchists— free from all duties 
toward the community— “but free from every economic 
compulsion in his action and choice.’’ Such freedom is 
only possible by means of organization. In this sense so- 
cialism may be regarded as organized liberalism, for “when 
one examines more closely the organizations that socialism 
wants and how it wants them, he will find that what dis- 
tinguishes them above all from the feudalistic organiza- 
tions, outwardly like them, is just their liberalism, their 
democratic constitution, their accessibility. If democracy 
is not to excel centralized absolutism in the breeding of 
bureaucracies, it must be built up on an elaborately organ- 
ized self government with a corresponding economic, per- 
sonal responsibility of all the units of administration as 
well as of the adult citizens of the state. Nothing is more 
injurious to its healthy development than enforced uni- 
formity and a too abundant amount of protectionism and 
subventionism.” 

Both Marx and Proudhon agreed, declares, Bernstein, in 

30 Ibid.f p, 153. ^0 /Bid., pp. 153-5. 
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this, that they favored decentralization and federalism in 
their new social order, a democratic organization from the 
bottom np. Thus here they meet again in liberalism. 

The growth of liberalism, Bernstein believes, makes pos- 
sible a peaceful transition not to be attained in former 
days. “Feudalism, with its unbending organizations and 
corporations, had to be destroyed nearly everywhere by 
violence. The liberal organizations of modem society are 
distinguished from those exactly because they are flexible 
and capable of change and development. They do not need 
to be destroyed, but only to be further developed, For 
that we need organization and energetic action, but not 
necessarily a revolutionary dictatorship.”** 

Immediate Tasks. — Bernstein then gives his attention 
to the immediate tasks before the social democracy— the 
task of working out a peasants’ program, of encouraging 
cooperation and municipal ownership, of formulating a 
foreign policy, of removing the existing class franchise, of 
“emancipating itself from a phraseology which is actually 
outworn,” and of making up its mind to appear as what 
it is in reality today, “a democratic socialistic party of 
reform,” “a party that strives after the socialist trans- 
formation of society by the means of democratic and eco- 
nomic reform.”** 

Violence vs. Legislation.— In conclusion he warns the 
party that a theory that does not permit a movement at 
every stage of development to give its consideration to the 
actual interests of the working classes, will always be cast 
aside.** 

In Marx's writings he finds a dualism, resulting from 
the fact that his works aim both at scientific inquiry and 
at proof of a theory laid down long before tlie inquiry 
is started. There is, ho contends, a real residue of utopian- 
ism in. the Marxian system. Nowhere in the writings of 
Marx do we find a systematic investigation of what may 
be expected from legal, and what from violent, revolu- 
tionary action. In general it may be said that the violent 
method is quicker, insofar as it deals with the removal of 
pp. 164-5, p. 197. p, 205, 
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obstacles which the privileged minority places in the path 
of social progress; that the strength of this method lies on 
the negative side. Constitutional legislation, on the other 
hand, works more slowly in this respect. Its path is a 
path of compromise. “But it offers greater advantages 
where it is a question of the creation of permanent eco- 
nomic arrangements capable of lasting ; in other words, it 
is best adapted to positive social-political work.”<* 

“In legislation intellect dominates over emotion in quiet 
times I during a revolution, emotion dominates over intel- 
lect. But if emotion is often an imperfect leader the intel- 
lect is a slow motive force. Where the revolution sins by 
overhastc, the every day legislator sins by procrastination. 
Legislation works as a systematic force, revolution as an 
elementary force. 

“As soon as the nation has attained a position where 
the rights of the propertied minority have ceased to be a 
serious obstacle to social progress, where the negative tasks 
of political action are less pressing than the positive, then 
the appeal to a revolution by force becomes a meaningless 
phrase. 

In conclusion Bernstein makes a plea for thinkers in the 
socialist movement who base their principles on ascertained 
facts, not on dogmas handed down to them from above. 

“Today the movement needs, in addition to the fighting 
spirit, the coordinating and constructive thinkers who are 
intellectually enough advanced to be able to separate the 
chaff from the wheat, who arc great enough in their mode 
of thinking to recognize also the little plant that has grown 
on another soil than theirs, and who, perhaps, though not 
kings, are warn hearted republicans in the domain of 
socialist thought.”*® 

Summary.— Bernstein thus suggests a revision of Marx- 
ian doctrines at many points, although many of his criti- 
cisms are directed against the crude statements of Marxian 
principles, rather than against their more mature elabora- 
tion. He eritieises the exclusive emphasis laid by some 
socialists on the economic factor in history. He maintains 

** IM., p. 218. liii; p. 218. « liid., p. 224. 
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that, while surplus value exists as an empirical fact, the 
Marxian doctrine of surplus value is an abstraction. He 
maintains that Marx was wrong in holding that the middle 
class was decreasing and that the lot of the workers was 
becoming ever more miserable. Industrial combinations, 
he asserts, have not developed in a uniform fashion in the 
various industries, and in agriculture concentration in the 
generally accepted sense of that word has hardly taken 
place at all. Economic crises there are, but they give no 
indication of leading to the world catastrophes which 
Marxists predict, although cataclysms due to political 
events are at any time possible. 

Bernstein also puts his hope in the evolutionary proc- 
esses of democracy. He sees socialism as the logical car- 
rj’ing out of certain liberal principles and puts much faith 
in the efficacy of the cooperative and trade union move- 
ments as means of progress. He agrees with the social 
democrats of his day in most of the immediate demands 
contained in their program, and for which they so ardently 
work, although he insists that a number of these immediate 
demands are likely to ward off the cataclysm which many 
socialists regard as tho necessary forerunner of an indus- 
trial revolution. Therefore, he insists, there is a certain 
inconsistency between the declaration of principles in the 
Erfurt Program and the demands for social reform which 
follow this statement. However, Bernstein’s criticisms of 
Marx in no way interfere with his support of the social 
democratic movement, but merely lead him to the belief 
that tactics proposed by Mare for the attainment of a co- 
operative commonwealth, during tho early days, should be 
changed to meet the realities of the situation. 

Though many of Bernstein’s contentions have been vig- 
orously assailed by Jlarxists under the leadership of 
Kantsky, they have had quite a profound influence on the 
movement and it must be admitted that many of the promi- 
nent social democrats of pre-war days who still officially 
proclaimed their belief in the Marxian formulae, acted in 
their day-to-day agitation for practical, peaceful, measures 
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of social 1 el 01 in ai though thei had accepted m essence 
the teachings of the ic\isionist school 

47Bcucdctto Cioce, the wellknonn Italian pliilosophcT, takes a 
>BomCl^!lat diffeiciit point of \iou ii^aidiiit; the Maixiau system of 
thought from that of Bein<steui, in his Utstoncal ^latertahim and 
tke Leonomes of Karl hlaix (N Y Macmillan^ 1914) Mai\ s 
doctrines in man} in^taiiab, he dcelaies, do not coircspoud i>ith tlio 
realities ot the capitalist b>btcm But Mar\ was conducting a scirn 
tific nil estimation Ki,aidiiig the laws of the capitalist system, and it 
IS legitimate in such an imcstigation to deal with abstractions In 
fact ‘'all bcieucc deals with abstractions . . and it is fatal to con 
fuse the s>stcm of abstractions which science builds up with the 
concrete, liMiig icalitv (p 57) 

**Da8 kap%ial is without doubt an alstiact investigation [Croce 
declares] The capitalist society studied ly Maix is not this or that 
society, histoneally existing, in Prince or in England, nor the 
modem society of the most cmli/ed nations, that of Western Europe 
and Amciica It is an ideal and foimal society, deduced from ccr 
tain Inpothcscs, whidi could indeed nner Inic occurred as actual 
facts in the coutse of liiston It is tine that these hypotheses coi 
le^pond to a gieat extent to the hi«toneal conditions of the modem 
ciMlucd woild But “no\ hcic in the woild will Marx's categories 
be met with as Ining and leal existences simply because they aie 
abstiact citOeOnca, which, m older to ll^e, mu'^t lose some of their 
qualities anl acouiio othcjs” (p 50) 

The concept ox labor %alue, ho contends, is tiue for an ideal societv 
who'^o only ^,uodb cuuaist m the pioducts ot laboi and in which there 
18 no monopoly and thoic uc no class distinctions (p 135) 

The Maixuu theoiv tliat lu'-tou is cli^-s wai is tiue, Croce is in 
clmcd to Iclicyc, ‘ (1) when theic aio classes, (2) when thej hai 
autagomstu mtoiests, (3) when thci ue awne of this antagonism 
which would ftuc us, in the miin the Inimoious oqunalenec that 
histoiy IS a cl is-j w u only when it is i w ii In fart sometimoj 
classes hue not had antaocmistic iiitciPNtb and ycij often the} aic 
not coiiMious ot tlioni, ot which the ‘“Orulists aie well aware when 
they endeayoi . to aiou'-e tiii-s » onviiouMie^s in tbo modern pio 
Ictaiiat (p 85) 

Ciocc conclude^ (1) Ihat Miixian ccoiiomicb Imds its justification 
not as a geiicnl economic sen net, but i> “tonii irativc sociological 
economics which is conceincd with a pioblem of pnmar} interest 
for h btoiual and social litc ” 

(2) Hiat the etonoinic mtcipietation of liistoi}, fiecd from all 
traces of the a pnon '■tandpuiiit liib yalidity as “a simple, albeit 
a tiuitful, cinoii ot lustoiu il iiitcipictition 

(3) That the ‘^appraiBoment ot social piogiams must be a matter 
of empiiical obscryations and pi utical coiuictioiib, iii which connee 
tion the Maixian program cannot hut appeal one of the noblest and 
boldest and also one of those winch obtain most support from the 
obioctiie conditions of existing; societv” At the same time, the 
Marxian social piogram or any other piogram cannot be deduced 
from the piopositions f puic science 
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(4) That the legend of the inttinsio immorality and the intrinio 
anti-ethical character of Mariism must be abandoned (p. 117). 

For a good description of the issues at stake on the Mandan and 
revisionist controversies, see Hughan, American Socialtsm of the 
Present Day. Chs. IV-VIII. 
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CHAPTER XXI 


MARXISTS’ REPLY TO REVISIONISTS 

Marxists Reply to Eemonists.— Prom the time of the 
publication of Bernstein's criticisms in the late nineties 
until the outbreak of the World War, a battle royal was 
waged between the upholders of the revisionist point of 
view and the Marxists. Various critics within and without 
the social democratic ranks joined forces with Bernstein in 
their attacks on certain phases of the Marxian philosophy. 
These included Tugan-Baranowsky, Jean Jaurjs, Werner 
Sombart, T. G. Masaiyk, first president of Czccho-Slovakia, 
Paul Barth and Pranz Oppenlieimer. 

The chief protagonist of tlie Marxian point of view in 
Germany was Karl Kautsky. Henry Ilyndman in Eng- 
land, Louis B. Boudin and I. M. Rubinow in America, and 
a host of others also arose to the defense of Marx. Kautsky 
and others were careful to take the position, however, that 
the orthodox Marxian was not he who thoughtlessly fol- 
lowed Marx, but he who applied the Marxian method in 
order to understand the faets.^ 

Marx and Engels Wrong on Time Element.— Marx and 
Engels, they admitted, were fallible and erred in numerous 
analyses. While they were correct in their prophecies con- 
cerning the dindion of social progress, they were wrong in 
foretelling the time when the social revolution in various 
countries would tako place. It was a rare thing, it is true, 
for them to set down in black and while the exact year 
when a particular crisis would occur. Nevertheless, it can- 
not be denied that “Marx and Engels expected a far 
reaching and violent revolution in Germany in 1847 simi- 
lar to the great Prench upheaval that began in 1789. In- 
stead of this, however, there was but a wavering uprising 
1 Kautsky, The Sockl Semktm, p. 61. 
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that served only to frighten the whole capitalist class so 
that it took refuge under the wing of the government. The 
result was that the government was greatly strengthened 
and the rapid development of the proletariat was stifled. ” * 

Forty years later, in the eighties, Engels looked forward 
to a revolution in Germany, which did not materialize. 
“Mar.\ and Engels,” declared Kautsky, in 1902, “were 
able to determine the direction of economic development for 
many decades in a degree that the course of events has 
magnificently justified. But even these investigators would 
strikingly err when it came to the question of predicting 
the vdocihi and form of the development of the next 
month.” For, in the final analysis, in determining great 
social developments, ‘'gcoirraphical peculiarities, racial 
individualities, favor and disfavor of a neighbor, the re- 
straint or assistance of great individualities, ’ ' all these and 
many other things have had their influence. Many of these 
cannot be foreseen, “but even the most recognizable of 
those factors operate upon each other in such diverse ways 
that the result is so cxtivmcly complicated as to be impos- 
sible of determination from a previous stage.” ® 

And yet, despite the errors of Mar.x and Engels, an 
extraordinary number of prophecies have come true in 
whole or in large part. 

The Rejoinder of Marxists on the Theory of Value.— 

The revisionist attacks on the labor theory of value and 
the theorj’ of surplus value have been met variously by 
Marxists. Kautsky, as late as 1924, in dealing with the 
labor thcoiy of value, maintained that it has “stood the 
test, inasmuch as it has afforded us a closer insight into 
the laws of eaiiitalist entciprise than any other theory. 
We may therefore regard labor-value as a reality.” 

“All the same,” he continuc.s, “it remains merely a ten- 
dency. It is real, but not tangible and exactly measur- 
able. Measurements arc only possible in the case of tem- 
porary phenomenal form, price. All attempts are doomed 
to failure which aim at ‘constituting’ the value of each 

2 Kautsky, Boad to Power (Block, 1909), p. 8. 

2 Kautsky, Social Revolution, pp. 84-5. 
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separate oommodity, that is, at determining exactly the 
quantity ot labor contained in it.” * 

While not rejecting the theory' ot final utility accepted 
by many economists as a more adequate theory of value, 
Kautsky maintains that “the subjective value of the final 
utility theorists is something quite different from value in 
the sense of a Ricardo or a Marx. The former is a relation- 
ship of an individual to the commodities that surround 
him, while the latter is a phenomenon which, under given 
conditions of production, is the same for all persons, who 
find it already in existence, however varied their subjective 
needs, inclinations or circumstances may be. 

“These two kinds of value have therefore nothing in 
common except the name, which is not precisely an aid to 
clear thinking. 

“The value which Mai*x had in mind arises from and 
reacts upon speeiflo conditions of production. It forms the 
starting point for the comprehension of these conditions. 
Subjective value, on the other hand, is a relation of a 
single individual to the things which surround him, whether 
they are produced by human labor or not ; it contributes 
ahsolutcly nothing to the knowledge of definite social con- 
ditions of production.”® 

On the other hand, Dr. Rubinow, in his defense of the 
general Mar.xian thesis, affirms that all socialist students 
admit that commodities or even services are not actually 
e.xchangcd in direct and exact proportion to the amount of 
socially necessary labor. Nor can the Marxian formula 
permit of a proof, as “the amount of labor represented in 
any one commodity cannot be measured, let alone the 
amount of socially necessary labor.” 

The time consumed in producing a certain commodity, 
he continues, seems to offer a convenient measure of labor 
quantities, but the admission by Marx that ‘skilled labor 
counts only as simple labor intensified, or, rather, as mul- 

* Kautsky, The Labot Seeolutim (George Allen and Unwin, 1925), 

p. 266. 

5 Ibid,, pp. 266-7. Bee also Sachs, A. J., Bask Principles of Seim- 
tifie Soeialism, Cha. V-VIII. 
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tiplied simple labor,’ “ altogether destroys the utilization 
of tim as a method of measuring values, for, instead of 
the objective measure, ‘time,’ there is substituted a sub- 
jective measure of comparative valuation of direct differ- 
ent kinds of human effort. This alone, entirely irrespective 
of the famous ‘Marxian puzzle,’ makes impossible the proof 
that commodities do exchange proportionately to the 
amount of labor, for the one mechanical method of meas- 
uring labor falls away." 

But the impossibility of proving this theory, Eubinow 
declares, does not affect the socialist movement one way or 
the other. Marx’s demand for social justice, as some critics 
maintain, never depended on the ability to prove the cor- 
rectness of his theory of value. ‘‘The demand of the hand 
and brain workers for the ownership of what they create 
is very much more important socially than any logical, 
mathematical or metaphysical proof of the economic accu- 
racy of the theory.’” 

While the labor theory of value cannot be proved, Bn- 
binow continues, it is easy to realize its popularity with 
the masses, irrespective of the criticisms of the economists. 
In this connection it must be realized, concludes the author, 
that every theory of value is a class theory, ‘‘That is why 
it is so easy to criticise the numerous theories of value and 
so hard to prove any one of them.’’ 

Boudin, on the other hand, defends the labor theory of 
value in Mo against its critics, maintains that the ‘‘Great 
Contradiction’’ between Marx’s cxplananon of value in the 
first and third volumes of Capital is no contradiction at 
all and that the law of value is a vital and integral part 
of the Mar-xian structure. Nor does ho regard it as an 
objection to this law that it docs not show the formation 
of prices and is no guide to the actual prices paid for 
commodities. ‘‘A theory of value need not show that,” 
he maintains, ‘‘and, as a matter of fact, could not.” He 
quotes Professor Carl Diehl, an opponent of Marx, as say- 
ing, ‘‘The price of a commodity is a concrete, quantitative 

6 Marx, Capital, Vol. 1, Kerr EkUtion, 1908, p. 51. 

’Rubinow, Was Marz Wrong.^f p. 17. 
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determination ; if shows us the quantify of goods or money 
which must be given in return for this commodity. Value, 
on the other hand, is an abstraction. When we apeak of 
the value of eommodities, we mean the regulative principle 
which lies at the bottom of the formation of prices.”* 
(Italics ours.) 

Mandsts and Concentration.— However, the keenest 
controversy between the revisionists and the Marxists prior 
to the World War did not take place over Marx’s philos- 
ophy of history or his abstract economics, but over his 
sociological doctrines regarding the future development of 
the capitalist system and the transition to the cooperative 
commonwealth. 

As has been stated, Bernstein saw the movement toward 
concentration of ownership and control of industry as slow 
and extremely irregular. As illustrative of this slow de- 
velopment, he called attention to thu persistence of many 
small businesses in manufacturing and distribution. In 
reply to this, the Marxians maintained that the important 
thing was not the number of small, struggling concerns that 
continued to live, but the relative amount of the product 
of the small and of the large undertakings. When the 
subject is approached from that angle, a very great amount 
of concentration is indicated. For example, in the United 
States in 1909 the large.st sized establishments the value 
of whose products was $1,000,000 or more a year, produced 
43.8% of American manufactures, although constituting 
but 1.1 7o of the total number of establishments. Five years 
before, these $1,000,000 establishments produced but 3S% 
of the total products. As against the.se giant establish- 
ments, there were, it is true, in 1904, 143,938 establishments 
producing less than $20,000 worth of products each, and 
in 1909, 180,337. But in 1904 all of these claimed only 
6.3% of the total value of the products, and in 1909, not- 
withstanding the increase of numbers, only 5.5%. 

As indicative of the growing importance of the large 
establishments in Germany in the twenty-five year period 


s Boudin, Theoretical System of Karl Marx, p. 108; see Chs. V 
and VI. See also Hugliau, Amencan Sodalisvif etc., p. 76. 
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from 1882 to 1907, it may be noted that, whereas 26.19% 
of the employes worked in the large sized establishments 
in 1882, 45.51% worked there in 1907. The percentage of 
employes in the middle sized establishments increased from 
18.61% to 25.02% , while tlic percentage in the small estab- 
lishments decreased from 65.20% to 28.47% . In agricul- 
ture, while the process of concentration is a slower one, 
nevertheless a gradual process is going on. In 1900, for 
instance, in the United States, the farms with over 500 
acres constituted 4.4% of the total number, while the land 
contained therein constituted 23.5% . A decade later, in 
1910, these farms constituted 6.2%' of the total number, and 
their land 26.8%, of tlic total laud. Tlie process toward 
concentration might be slower tlian Mar.v anticipated, but 
the tendency was there. That could not be denied.® 

The Coi^oration and Centralization.— Bernstein, as will 
be recalled, maintained that the appearance of the cor- 
poration, far from centralizing ownership and wealth, was 
an agney for the diffusion rather than for the concen- 
tration of wealth. To this point of view, Kautsky replied 
that the corporation in no way hindered the growth of 
great fortunes. “On the contrars-, the eorporation not 
only makes the control of production by a few banks and 
industrial combines possible; it also furnishes a means 
by which the smallest rurtuiics can bo transformed into 
capital and thereby be made to contribute to the central- 
izing process of capital. 

“Through the eorporation the savings of even the poor 
are placed at the dis[)osaI of great capitalists, who are 
enabled to use those savings as if they were a part of their 
great capitals. As a result the centralizing of their own 
great fortunes is increased still more.”” 

Boudin approaches the subject from a somewhat dif- 
ferent angle. According to the American author, “the 
Marxian analysis of the capitalist sj'stcm and his deduc- 
tions as to the laws of its development proceed upon the 
assumption of the absolute reign of the principle of com- 
petition. It was on the basis of that assumption that Mar.\ 

» Bubinow, op. cit., Ch. IT. lo Kautsky, Jtoad to Power, p. 28. 
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declared that during the progress of capitalist development 
‘one capitalist kills off ten,’ thereby centralizing all wealth 
in the hands of a steadily diminishing number of persons, 
eliminating the middle class and leaving society divided 
into two classes only.” " 

But what if competition should be checked? What if 
the capitalists should decide not to compete with one an- 
other, or to restrict the area and intensity of such com- 
petition and divide profits amicably instead of fighting 
with each other over their division? 

The result would be to retard the progress toward con- 
centration predicted by Marx. This is what has happened 
with the advent of the corporation. The primary purpose 
of the corporation is to blunt the edge of competition. 
There are but two legitimate reasons for organizing cor- 
porations. One is to enable those with insufficient capital 
to remain in the field by combining their several insuffi- 
cient capitals into a capital sufficient to meet the newer 
requirements of the industrial process. The second is to 
enable those whose capital is sufficient to split up their 
large capital into many ])arts and to invest in many small 
undertakings. In the first case, it is an effort “by tliose 
whom competition has forced out of the economic arena to 
stay in, by represeniaiion at least. In the second case it 
is an effort to limit the effects of competition in the future 
by dividing up and limiting its risks and liabilities (it 
should bo remembered that the essence of the corporation 
is limited liability), and by providing a sort of mutual 
insurance between capitalists and capitals.”’* This new 
development necessarily requires the revision of the Marx- 
ian formula of centralization. 

“It is, therefore, not a refutation of the Marxian analy- 
sis of the capitalist system to sliow that tendencies in the 
development of that system which Marx said would con- 
tinue to exist as long as capitalism lived, disappeared in 
whole or in part when the basic principle of that system 
(competition) was abolished or modified.’”* 

Boudin on the Disappearance of the Middle Class.— In 

uBoudiuj op. cif.j p. 177. p. 178. p. 179. 
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discussing the Marxian prediction regarding the disappear- 
ance of the middle class, Boudin declares that Marx in no 
sense considered the complete disappearance of that class, 
as some of the' revisionists intimated, essential, but only 
the disappearance of a particular middle class of which 
he treated. The middle class undoubtedly have failed to 
disappear. And yet the statistics introduced by Bernstein 
in his attempt to show the increase in that class are uncon- 
vincing. They merely show that the group obtaining what 
Bernstein maintains are “middle class incomes” are in- 
creasing. In the first place it may be said that his clas- 
sification into lower, middle and upper class incomes is an 
arbitrary one. Such a classification has its dangers, since 
a stated sum of money has a different purcliasing power 
in different countries, in different parts of the same country 
and at different periods of time. But, what is of more 
vital importance, “income as .such is no index whatever of 
either social or economic position.” The question is, or 
should be, not what is a man’s income, but whul does he 
derive it from? Wlicn one investigates that question he 
will find that many included in the middle class income 
group are in reality members of another economic group. 
They come partly from salaried emiiloycs of largo corpora- 
tions, and partly from former members of tlie cm]iloying 
class who were thrust out of the ranks of capitalists, but 
who live on their wits and refuse to become members of 
the working class. The salaried workers in the corpora- 
tions who make up the bulk “are in reality just as much 
a part of the proletariat as the merest day laborer.”” 

Nor is this group which lives on its wits, and which may 
be regarded as the “now middle class” a real obstacle to 
the advance of .sociali.sra. In fact the members of this group 
hardly constitute a social class, since they perform as a 
group no social-economic function. As a group it “has 
no veneration for property or property rights, no love of 
economic independence, and couscqucntly no constitutional 
abhorrence of ‘paternalism’ or of socialism.” 

Nor can the small stockholding capitalists be said to 

lifSid., p. 206. M lin'd., p. 211. 
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have the same anti-socialist make-up as the old bourgeois 
group. While this group owns shares of stock, it does not 
control property. “Bobbed of its economic independence, 
deprived of the control of its property and of the oppor- 
tunity of individual enterprise, it has no other aspiration 
except to preserve its comforts, its incomes. If it has any 
ideals at all, its ideals may be said to be just the reverse 
of those of the old bourgeois middle class. By the very 
nature of its way of managing its affairs the propriety, 
effectiveness, and, above all, the necessity of socialization, 
is brought home to it. Furthermore, being minority stock- 
holders, the members of this class naturally look upon the 
general government, the social organization as a whole, as 
the protector of its rights against the unscrupulous methods 
and the rapaciousness of the big capitalist sharks. . . . The 
ideology of this class, like that of the new middle class, is 
a curious mixture of old and new ideas, but one thing is 
clear in the midst of all this confusion, that its antagonism 
to socialism is not a matter of principle, but of conveni- 
ence, “Whatever, therefore, has been saved of the middle 
class by the corporation mth regard to nimibers, has been 
destroyed, and very largely, by this agency, as to character. 
What was saved from the Are, has been destroyed by water. 
The result is the same : the middle class, that middle class 
which Marx had in view, the middle class which was a 
factor obstructing the way toward socialism, is doomed." “ 

It has likewise been pointed out that technical progress 
requires an increasing variety of specialists, and that this 
is a material factor in the growth of the middle class, 
in so far as its professional groups are concerned. 

Marxists Answer Bemsteia on Crises.— It will be re- 
membered that Bernstein also made a number of strictures 
on the Marxian position regarding economic crises, which, 
in his opinion, were becoming legs, rather than more, acute. 
Boudin admits the contention of Bernstein that crises de- 
pending on “anarchy of production” might disappear with 
the development of the trust and combine. However, he 
asserts, if the trust eliminated the crisis due to that cause, 

fillid., pp. 211-2. 
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it would not abolish the most important crises. For the 
chief cause of crises is not anarchy. Crises result from 
“the dual position of the laborer, as a seller of his labor 
power and the purchaser of the products of his labor 
power, and the creation of a surplus flowing therefrom 
which must result in an overproduction of commodities, 
quite apart from the ‘anarchy of production.’ ’’ ” Trusts 
and combinations, therefore, can only affect the form taken 
by the crises, whether they be .short and acute, as formerly, 
or mild and drawn out. But the disappearance of the 
acute crisis docs not alter the revolutionary significance 
of the crisis, does not lessen the mass of misery produced 
by it, nor indicate any lessening in the contradictions of 
the capitalist sy.stem. The real qaestion is whether the 
economic contradictions which produce crises have lost any 
of their acuteness. It is a question of the adaptability of 
the capitalist sj'stem. 

Capitalism has undoubtedly obtained a new lease of life 
by embarking on imperialistic ventures, continues Boudin. 
An imperialistic program, however, cannot abolish the con- 
tradiction within the system. For “by the very processes 
with which it creates its new customers for its goods, it 
makes of them competitors in the business of producing 
these goods.'”* During the period when the colonies are 
being developed, some relief is afforded to the mother 
country, anxious to get rid of its surplus product. Besides 
furnishing a market for surplus goods and for means of 
production, sueh development leads ordinarily to the build- 
ing up by the mother country of a large army and navy. 
It leads to a withdrawal of thousands of workers from 
productive enterprise and to their absorption in the colo- 
nies as civil employes ; to the feverish construction of rail- 
roads, factories, roads, etc., in many instances far beyond 
the requirements of the situation. Through imperialism, 
waste and wars, the surplus product which threaten to clog 
the wheels of business is thus disposed of and capitalism 
continues on its way, 

How long will it be possible to maintain capitalism by 
liid., pp. 238-9. is im,, p, 241. 
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these means ? It is difficult to tell. Marx never contended, 
of course, that tliere would have to be an utter collapse 
of capitalism before a social i-evolution was possible, It 
is, according to his theorj-, sufficient that pr^uction be- 
comes ‘fettered.’ "The knoll of capitalist private prop- 
erty sounds,’’ he asserted, when “the monopoly of capital 
becomes a fetter upon the mode of production, which has 
sprung up and flourished along with it and under it.’’” 
Or, in other words, a system of production can only last 
so long ns it helps, and does not hinder, “the unfolding 
and full exploitation of the productive forces of society,’’ 
and must give way when it becomes a fetter to production. 
Such a system, maintains Boudin, has become a fetter to 
production when it can only exist by preventing production 
and by wasting what has already been produced. Its dura- 
tion is limited, “quite in'c.speclive of the purely mechanical 
possibility or impossibility of its continuance.” 

Befom vs. Revolution.— Is capitalism imperceptibly to 
grow into socialism as a result of the enactment of an 
infinite number of reforms or as a re-sult of a revolution? 
Are class antagonisms softening or becoming ever .sharper? 
Is the revolution to bo a peaceful or a violent one? 

It is on these questions that there were in the pre-war 
days .sharp differences of opinion between the revisionists 
and the Marxists. 

Kautsky was emphatically of tho opinion that socialism 
would be brought about as a result of a revolution, rather 
than, as Bernstein seemed to fed, a series of reform meas- 
ures. It must be added that revolution to him was not 
necessarily a violent upheaval, but any kind of a change 
which placed in control of government a hitherto oppressed 
class. 

Kautsky on Violence,— In fact Kautsky felt that vio- 
lence was a weak weapon for the workers to use, and that 
peaceful methods were likely to prove much more effective. 
In the first place, he claimed, the great superiority of the 
weapons possessed by the standing armies to those owned 
by civilians practically doomed to failure any resistance 

iflJSfd., p. 254. p. 234. 
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of the latter from the beginning. On the other hand, it 
should be realized, the revolutionary sections of the popu- 
lation possess far better weapons for economic, political 
and moral resistance than did the revolutionists of the 
eighteenth century, pre-war Russia being the only exeep- 
tion to this rule. These weapons include freedom of or- 
ganization and of the press and universal suffrage.” 

Democracy and Revolution. — ^Universal suffrage and 
political democracy cannot in themselves abolish revolu- 
tion, "but it can avert many premature, hopeless revolu- 
tionary attempts, and render superfluous many revolution- 
ary uprisings. It creates clearness regarding the relative 
strength of the different parties and classes.” It prevents 
the workers from attempting to accomplish the impossible, 
and the governing classes from refusing to grant conces- 
sions that it no longer possesses the strength to withhold. 
“The direction of development is not thereby changed, but 
its course becomes steadier and more peaceful.”” 

Peaceful methods, including parliamentarism, strikes, 
press propaganda, etc., stand a greater chance of success 
in the more democratic countrias, and among those groups 
who have the greatest faith in themselves and their cause. 
He adds; "The political situation of the proletariat is such 
that it can well afford to try as long as possible to progress 
through strictly legal methods alone.” Tlic great fear is 
that the capitalist class, realizing their ultimate defeat, will 
try to incite the workcre to violent acts, in order thereby 
to create a reaction. Violence in the past has time and 
time again assisted in setting back the labor movement. 

Marxists on the Value of Reforms.— In their endeavor 
to prove the necessity for a revolution, the Marxists did 
not deny the ameliorating influence of those agencies men- 
tioned by Bernstein— trade unions, cooperatives, labor 
legislation, nationalization of certain public utilities, etc. 
Kautsky writes : 

“The slightest reform or organization may be of great 

21 Sfo Kautaky, Soads to Power, pp. 50 ff. 
p. 52. 
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Bdgnificance for the physical or intellectual rehirlh of the 
proletariat that, without them, would be surrendered help- 
less to capitalism and left alone in the misery that con- 
tinuously threatens it. But it is not alone the relief of 
the proletariat from its misery that makes the activity of 
the proletariat in Parliament and the operation of the 
proletarian movement indispensable. They are also of 
value as a means of practically familiarizing the proletariat 
with the problems and methods of national and municipal 
government and of great industries, as well as to the attain- 
ment of intellectual maturity which the proletariat needs 
if it is to supplant the boui^eoisic as ruling class. . . . 
Democracy is to the proletariat what light and air are to 
the organism; without them it cannot develop its powers.” 

However, Kautsky and others felt that it was impossible 
to obtain a correct picture of social progress by concen- 
trating attention only on these advances. It is necessary 
to study also the development of opposing forces. Hautslqf 
thus warns the optimists: 

“To be sure the cooperatives arc increasing, but simul- 
taneously and yet faster grows the accumulation of capital; 
to be sure, the unions arc growing, but simultaneously and 
yet faster grows the concentration of capital and its or- 
ganization in gigantic monopolies. To be sure, the socialist 
press is growing but simultaneously grows the partyless 
and characterless press that poisons and unnerves ever 
wider popular circles. To be sure, wages are rising, but 
still faster rises the mass of profits. Certainly the number 
of socialist representatives in Parliament is growing, but 
still more sinks the significance and efficaciousness of this 
institution, while simultaneously Parliamentary majorities, 
like the government, fall into ever greater dependence on 
the powers of high finance. 

“So beside the resources of the proletariat develop also 
those of capital, and the end of this development can be 
nothing less than a great, decisive battle that cannot end 
until the proletariat has attained the victory.”®* Nor is 
this battle to be waged by a degraded, “slum” proletariat, 

24 Eautskj, Social Bevohtim, pp. 82-3. 
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“The emancipation of the laboring class is not to be ex- 
pected from its increasing demoralization, but from its 
increasing strength.” ““ 

Boudin and Bubinow on Increasing Misery,— One of the 
doctrines of capitalist development advanced by Marx and 
most severely criticised by the mdsionists was that proph- 
esying the “increasing miserj’” of the working class. As 
wc have seen, the revisionists ngorously attacked this doc- 
trine. The workers, they maintained, were steadily im- 
proving as capitali.sm progressed. Boudin’s answer to this 
contention is of interest. “Marx,” he maintained, “does 
not speak of the growth of the poverty of the working class. 
This omission is very significant and alone would be suffi- 
cient warrant for us in assuming that Marx did not con- 
sider the growing poverty of the working class as a neces- 
sary result of the evolution of capitalism, all revisionist 
assertions to the contrary notwithstanding.”"' This is 
clearly seen in his statement that, with the accumulation 
of capital, the lot of the worker must grow worse, no mat- 
ter whether his wages are high or lotv. Poverty is not the 
same as misery. Poverty in general depends on the amount 
of wages or other income a person receives. Misery, on 
the other hand, is a psychological, rather than a material 
condition. 

The workers are increasingly miserable, as compared with 
the well-to-do, wliose incomes have increased by leaps and 
bounds. Marx declared that there was a growing degrada- 
tion among them. Degradation accompanies insecurity of 
tenure. The fact that the jobs of the workers are so inse- 
cure gives the capitalist a far greater power over the life 
and liberty of the “free workingmen than was ever en- 
joyed either by feudal baron over his serf or by the slave 
holder over his chattel-slave.’”" 

Moreover, Marx predicted not only the tendency toward 
increasing misery, but also the development within the capi- 
talist system of an organized, disciplined working class, 
fighting for immediate relief and for ultimate emancipation. 
The working class struggle, predicted by Marx, has undoubt- 
Hid., p. 38. 20 Boudin, op. cU., p. 221. 22 Hid., p. 224. 
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edly led to better labor conditions. Present conditions are 
“not merely the result of the tendencies of capitalistic aeen- 
mulation, but of the tendencies of capitalist accumulation as 
modified by the struggle of organized labor against 
them.”“ It is this struggle which is the most important 
factor from the Marxian point of view in the final over- 
throw of capitalism. In its advance, labor develops stead- 
ily in economic power and independence in the sense that 
it takes possession of more and more responsible positions 
in the economic life of the nation. 

Some Marxists do not attempt to defend the theory of 
increasing misery. They feel that Marx meant that the 
workers tended to become increasingly poverty stricken as 
well as mentally more miserable. But whether Marx ‘ ‘ only 
meant to state the tendency of uncorrcctcd capitalism, and 
not the historic law,” writes Rubinow, or whether ho 
had in mind “relative poverty” rather than absolute pov- 
erty, “is important for students of liistoiy of economic 
thought, but not for the socialist movement. . , . The 
important decisive fact is that the theory of increasing' 
misery has been gradually abandoned by the socialist move- 
ment, and the movement still survives.” 

Rubinow takes to task those critics who feel that capi- 
talism automatically leads to constant improvement of the 
laborer’s condition. After an e.xamination of tlie trend of 
real wages, he maintains that “the capitalist system does 
not at all produce any marked improvement in the con- 
dition of the wage worker and that wherever such improve- 
ment has taken place, it may be easily explained by the 
obstinate struggle of the working class, of which struggle 
the socialist movement is the most comprehensive expre.s- 
sion. That under the influence of the rising price level, 
which benefits the property owner primarily, the tendency, 
unless corrected by an aggressive labor movement, seems 
to be the other way.”” 

Kautsky with the revisionists scouted the idea of the 
revolution as a sudden coup d’etat, declaring that Marxists 
were not disguised Blanquists, “who expect by a coup d’etat 

M Jlid.t p. 228. 20 Eubinow, op. ci(., pp. 46 7. 3o p. 57, 
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to make ourselves dictators.” He considered the revolu- 
tion an historical process that might easily draw itself out 
into a decade of hard battles. 

Kautsky Depicts the New Order.— The early Marxists 
hesitated to depict a future social order based on prole- 
tarian control. All such pictures seemed to them too 
utopian. Kautsky, however, ventured a brief outline of 
the probable developments of a proletarian state “the day 
after the revolution,” or, to be more exact, during the 
decade or two after a working class government came into 
power. These developments, which he presented in a sim- 
plified form, would, he believed, be the logical outworking 
of economic necessity. In the first place, a proletarian 
government would sweep all remnants of feudalism away. 
“It would extend universal suffrage to every individual 
and establish freedom of press and assemblage. It would 
make the state completely independent of the church and 
abolish all rights of inheritance. It would establish com- 
plete autonomy in all individual eommunities and abolish 
militarism. ” ” It would dissolve tlic army though it would 
see that the jjeople were armed. It would make funda- 
mental reforms in taxation, and would cover tlie govern- 
mental expenses tlirough the imposition of the graduated 
income ta.x and a property tax. It would increase and 
improve the schools and raise the pay of teachers. It would 
see to it that all children were equally well nourished and 
clothed and had equal school facilitie.s, wliile at the same 
time insisting that education be adapted to varying men- 
talities. 

Program of Socialization. — It would give immediate at- 
tention to the unemployed, as “enforced idleness is the 
greatest curse of the laborer.” It would begin the pur- 
chase of private enterprises. “The political domination 
of the proletariat and the continuation of the capitalist 
system of production are irreconcilable. A portion of the 
factoi-ics, mines, etc., could be sold to the laborers who are 
working them, and could henceforth be operated coopera- 
tively. Another portion could be sold to consumers’ co- 

31 Kautsky, jSoctuZ Jicvolittioiit p. 108. 
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operatives and still another portion to the communities, or 
to the states. Its most extensive purchasers, of course, 
would be the states and municipalities. 

“The industries that arc most prepared for nationaliza- 
tion,” according to Kautsky, “are the national means of 
transportation, railroads and steamships, together with 
those which produce raw material and partially produced 
goods ; for example, mines, forests, iron foundries, machine 
manufactures, etc. These are also the very spheres where 
the great industries and trustification are most highly de- 
veloped. The manufacture of raw material and partially 
produced articles for personal consumption as well as small 
trading have many local eliaracteristics, and arc still largely 
decentralized.'’ In these spheres the municipality and co- 
operatives will come more to the front, leaving the national 
industries to play a secondary role. Money capital and 
land used for exploitation wUl also be socialized. 

Compensation vs. Confiscation.— The proletarian regime, 
according to Kautsky, would probably compensate the capi- 
talists and landowners. At first, such compensation would 
cause a stream of profit to flow to the capitalist class. How- 
ever, it would have great advantages over the method of 
confiscation. For every increase in social wealth would 
henceforth adhere to the good of all society. Furthermore, 
“as soon as all tire capitalist wealth had taken the form 
of bonds of states, municipalities and cooperatives, it would 
be possible to raise progi'cssivc income, property, and- in- 
heritance taxes to a height which until then was impos- 
sible. . . . The property which today is so hard to find 
then lies in broad daylight. It would then only be neces- 
sary to declare that all bonds must be public and it would 
be known exactly what was the value of every property 
and every capitalist income. The lax would then be raised 
as hig^i as desired without the possibility of tax frauds. ” “ 
It would also be impossible to avoid taxes through emigra- 
tion, as the tax could simply be taken from the interest 
before it was paid out. 

“The disadvantage of direct confiscation of all capital- 

*2 Hid., pp. 121-2. 
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ists would be that such confiscation would strike all, the 
small and the great, those utterly useless to labor and those 
the most essential to labor in the same manner.” ” Con- 
fiscation through taxation, moreover, “permits the disap- 
pearance of capitalist property through a long drawn out 
process proceeding in the exact degree in which the new 
order is established and its benevolent influence made per- 
ceptible. It makes it possible to extend the process of con- 
fiscation over a decade so that it will only be fully opera- 
tive in the now generation. . . . Confiscation in this way 
loses its harshness, it becomes more acceptable and less 
painful. The more peaceful the conquest by the proletariat 
is attained and the more firmly organized and enlightened 
it is, the more we can expect that the primitive forms of 
confiscation will be softened.” ** 

Kautsky on Incentives.— After the revolution, the suc- 
cessful proletariat will have the gigantic task of keeping 
industry going. 'What incentives will be brought into play ? 
“Certainly not the whip of hunger and still less that of 
physical compulsion. If there are people who think that a 
victory of the proletariat is to establish a prison regimen- 
tation where each one can be assigned his labor by his 
superior then they know the proletarian regime very 
poorly. The proletariat which will then make its own laws 
has a much stronger instinct for freedom than any of the 
servile and pedantic professors who are crying about the 
prison-like character of the new state. 

“The victorious proletariat will never be satisfied with 
any prison or barrack-like regulations. Moreover, it has 
no need of anything of the kind since it has other means 
at its command to hold the laborer to his labor." Cus- 
tom can bo depended upon to keep large masses of people at 
their work. “I am convinced that when once labor loses 
its repulsive character of over-work and when the hours of 
labor arc reduced in a reasonable degree, custom alone will 
suffice to hold the great majority of workers in regular work 
in factories and mines.”®' 


siJIiiiJ,, pp. 122-3. 
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A much stronger motive is the discipline of the prole- 
tariat. “If the union once recognizes the necessity of the 
unbroken regular progress of labor we may be sure that 
the interest of tlie whole is so great that scarcely a single 
member will leave his post. The same force that the pro- 
letariat uses today to destroy production will then become 
an effective means to secure the regular continuance of 
social labor. The higher the economic organization de- 
velops today the better the outlook for the undisturbed 
progress of production after the conquest of political power 
by the proletariat.”" 

However, it must be realized that the discipline of the 
proletariat is not military discipline. It is self-imposed, 
democratic discipline, a free submission to self-chosen 
leadership and to the decisions of the majority of their own 
comrades. A democratic regime would from the beginning 
seek to organize production democratically. The mainte- 
nance of social discipline can only be achieved in that man- 
ner. Of course industries differ a good deal in their 
make-up and require varying forms of democratic organi- 
zation. In some instances the workers would elect dele- 
gates who would constitute a sort of a parliament for the 
purpose of adjusting labor conditions and controlling the 
government of the machinery. In otlicr instances, the 
control would undoubtedly be in the hands of the union, 
and still other industries would be cooperatively managed. 

A socialist regime may more and more also depend on 
the attractive power of labor. Labor should be made a 
pleasure, rather tlian a burden, and as the proletarian 
regime develops, with shorter houi’s, more hygienic sur- 
roundings and a more friendly afmospliere, the labor proc- 
ess will gradually lose its repulsive side, 

Socialism and Money.— Labor would be paid in money. 
Many advocate the abolition of money. But money “is 
the simplest means knoivn up to the present time which 
makes it possible in as complicated a mechanism as that of 
the modem productive process with its far reaching divi- 
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sion of labor, to secure the circulation of products and 
their distribution to the individual members of society.” 

Increase of Production One of the first tasks of a 

proletarian regime would be to increase production, in 
order to satisfy the enormous demands that would be made 
upon it. Production could be increased by concentrating 
the total production in the most perfect industrial plants 
and throwing all those out of operation which do not attain 
a definite standard, and, in the second place, by utilizing 
the best labor saving devices, by-products, etc. Kevision- 
ists have criticised those who believe that industry is ripe 
for socialization, on the ground that in many industries 
the number of jirivate plants is very great, and it would 
take a considerable time for competition to destroy the 
smaller plants. The answer to this is that while society 
might expropriate all of the plants at once, it would operate 
only the best equipped larse industries. In the tex- 
tile industry in Oermany, for in.stanee, of the 200,000 
te.xtilo establishments there are only 800 plants employing 
more than 200 laborers. For the state to operate these 
800 is not an impossibility. 

“Here again there is another significant point of view. 
Our opponents and the [K'ssimists in our own ranks meas- 
ure the ripeness of our i)rescnt society for social production 
by the number of ruius which arc strewn around it and of 
which it is inea[)abIo of ridding itself. Over and over 
again the great number of little industries that still exist 
is trinmpliantly pointed out. But the ripeness of socialism 
docs not de]iend on the niimlmr of little industries that yet 
remain, hut uiion the numlier of great industries which 
already exist. Without a developed great industry soeial- 
i,sm is impn.ssihlo. Where, however, a great industry exists 
to a considerable degree it is easy for a socialist society to 
concentrate production and quickly to rid itself of the 
little industiy.” 

Production would also be increased as a result of the 
increase in wages. For “the raising of wages in industry 
would set free a large number of labor powers whose exist- 

38 Hid., pp, 144-5, 
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ence today is merely parasitic. They maintain a metehed 
existence today in their little shops, not because these shops 
arc a necessity but because their possessors are in despair 
of finding their bread in any other place or because they 
cannot earn enough by wage labor and seek a supplemen- 
tary occupation.” 

Kautsl^ on Agriculture Under Socialism.— Under a 
labor government, many of the functions now undertaken 
by middle men would largely be assumed by cooperatives 
or municipalities. Bakeries, milk and vegetable produc- 
tion and the erection of buildings would also fall to co- 
operatives and municipalities. It is, however, not to be 
expected that all small private industries would disappear. 
Much of the agricultural industry, for instance, would 
probably remain private for a long time to come. To be 
sure the large agricultural plants would fall with the wage 
system and be transformed into national, municipal or co- 
operative businesses. Many of the small farmers would 
undoubtedly go into industry or into large agricultural 
enterprises in order to secure a respectable existence. ‘ ‘ But 
we may bo sure that some farmers would always remain 
with their own family, or at the most with one assistant 
or maid that wiU be reckoned as part of the family, and 
would continue their little industiy. . . . The proletarian 
governmental power would have absolutely no inclination 
to take over such little businesses. As yet no socialist who 
is to be taken seriously has ever demanded that the farmers 
should be expropriated, or that their goods should be con- 
fiscated. It is much more probable that each little farmer 
would be permitted to work on as he has previously done. 
The farmer has nothing to fear from a socialist regime.” " 

Indeed, continues Kautskj', it is probable that these agri- 
cultural industries would be coimiderably strengthened 
through the new regime. As a result of the abolition of 
militarism, the reduction of taxation, the growth of self- 
government, the improvement of schools and roads, the 
lightening of mortgage burdens, etc., the demand for agri- 
cultural products on the part of the workers would be 
p, 140. p. 159. 
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further increased. The community would also assist the 
farmers in obtaining machines, fertilizers, etc. It would 
at the same time encourage the formation of farmers’ co- 
operatives and societies. "So here the private industry 
would continually recede before the social, and the latter 
would finally transform the agricultural industrj' itself and 
permit the development of such industries through the co- 
operative or municipal cooperative into one great social 
industry. The farmers will combine their possessions and 
operate them in common, especially when they see how the 
social operation of the expropriated great industry proves 
that with the same e.xpenditure of labor perceptibly more 
can bo produced, or that with the same number of products 
the laborers can be granted more leisure than is possible 
in the small industry. If the small industry is still able 
to assert itself in agriculture, this is due not a little to 
the fact that it can pump more labor out of its laborers 
than the great industry.” “ 

The Small Industry and Socialism Xor will the small 

industrj' in business completely disappear. There will 
alwaj's be branelics in which tlie machine cannot compete 
successfully with hand labor or cannot accomplish what 
the latter can. The smalt industrj-, however, will still 
remain “as islands in the ocean of great social business.” “ 

“In this as in cverj- other relation, the greatest diversity 
and possibility of change wiU rule. Xothing is more false 
than to represent the socialist society as a simple, rigid 
mechanism whose wheels, when once set in motion, run on 
continuously in the same manner. 

“The most manifold forms of property in the means of 
production— national, municipal, cooperatives of consump- 
tion and production, and private eaii exist beside each other 
in a socialist societj’ — the most diverse forms of industrial 
organization, bureaucratic, trade union, cooperative and 
individual; the most diverse forms of remuneration of 
labor, fixed wages, time wages, piece wages, participation 
in the economics in raw material, machinery, cte., partici- 
pation in the results of intensive labor; the most diverse 
p. 161. p. 165. 
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forms of the circulation of products, like contracts by pur- 
chase from the warehouses of the state, from municipali- 
ties, from cooperatives of production, from producers them- 
selves, etc. The same manifold character of economic 
mechanism that exists today is possible in a socialistic 
society. Only the hunting and the hunted, the struggling 
and resisting, the annihilated and being annihilated of the 
present competitive struggle arc excluded and therevuth 
the contrast between exploiter and exploited.”^’ 

Intellectual Production Under Socialism. — Finally, 
Kautsky takes up the rpiestion of intellectual production 
under socialism. The general educational system and the 
system of seientifle research, requiring, as they do, an 
immense volume of capital, will he largely social in their 
nature. The least tliat a proletarian regime can do is so 
to adjust the educational system that “each genius will 
have within his rcacli all the knowledge that the social 
educational system Ikls at its disposal." It will free sci- 
entists and educators from the present domination by the 
capitalist class which so demoralizes science. The intel- 
lectual worker will breathe more easily. 

In painting and seulpturo, requiring individual produc- 
tion, there will he much piivatc effort. “Just as little as 
the needle and thimble, will bnesh and palette, or ink and 
pen belong to these means of production which must under 
all conditions be socialized.” The number and artistic 
quality of public buildings will gi'catly increase. “Instead 
of accumulating statuettes and pictures that will he thrown 
into a great impersonal market whence they finally 'find a 
place utterly unknown to the artist and ,arc used for wholly 
unthought of purposes, the artist will work together with 
the architect as wa.s the ea.sc in the Oolden Age of art in 
Athens under Pericles and in the Italian Renaissance. One 
art will support and raise the other and artistic labor will 
have a definite social aim so that its products, its surround- 
ings and its public will not be dependent on chance.”** 
On the other hand the neee.ssity of producing artistic works 
for sale as commodities will cease. 

« Hid,, pp. 166-7. « Ibid., pp. 173-4. 
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Intellectual production will flourish as a result of the in- 
creased leisure on the part of the working class. ‘It is by 
no means fantastic to conclude that a doubling of the 
wages and a reduction of labor time to half of the present 
one is possible at once, and technical science is already suf- 
ficiently advanced to expect rapid progress in that field.” “ 

Free Unions and Organa of Opinion At present a 

third group of intellectual workers, including writers, 
actors, etc., are mercilessly exploited by big capitalistic con- 
cerns. Such exploitation will cease under a proletarian 
regime. It has been argued that the substitution of state 
ownership of organs of opinion would mean intelleetual 
stagnation. Socialists, honever, do not propose centraliza- 
tion of these organs of opinion in the hands of the state. 
There will be much municipal control. “Through these 
alone all uniformity and every domination of tho intellec- 
tual life by central power is excluded.” “ 

As another substitute for caiiitiilist industry there will 
also be found “free miions which will serve art and science 
and the public life and advance production in these spheres 
in tho most diverse ways or undertake them directly as 
even today wo liave emintle.ss unions whicli bring out plays, 
publisli ncwsiiapers, purchase ai-tistic works, publish writ- 
ings, fit out scientific expeditions, etc. The sliortcr the 
liours of lalxir in material iirnducliou and the higher the 
wages the more will thcsi* free unions be favored. . . . 
Freedom of education and of scientific investigation from 
the letters of capitalist dominion; fi’cedom of the indi- 
vidual Irom the opposition of exclusive, exhaustive physical 
labor; displacement of the capitalist industry in the intel- 
lectual prodnctlon ol society by the free unions — along 
this road proceeds the tendency of the proletarian regime 
in the .sphere of intcllccUml pmdncfion.”" 

“May we not expect,” concludes Kautsky in an eloquent 
passage, “that itnder such conditions a new type of man- 
kind will arise which will be far superior to tho highest 
type that culture has hitherto created? An overman, if 
you will, not as an exception but as a rule, an overman eom- 

p. 174. « 7JW., p. ITS. « iMd., pp. 178-9. 
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pared with his predecessor, but not as opposed to his 
comrades, a noble man who seeks his satisfaction not by 
being great among crippled dwarfs, but great among the 
great, happy among the happy — who does not draw his 
feelings of strength from the fact that he raises himself 
upon the bodies of the downtrodden, but because a union 
of his fellow men gives him courage to dare the attainment 
of the highest tasks. 

“So may we expect that a realm of strength and of 
beauty will arise that will be worthy the ideal of our best 
and noblest thinkers.”^* 

Summary The apologists for Marx, following Bern- 

stein’s attacks on the Marxian sj'stem, were thus seen to 
make certain admissions regarding the imperfections of the 
Marxian theories and to put forth certain defenses. They 
also sought to carry forward the Marxian theories into new 
fields of thought. On various questions they were divided 
among themselves in their interpretations. 

Universally they defended the economic interpretation of 
history, admitting, however, the contention of Bernstein 
that the complexity of human relationships made extremely 
difficult the task of exact prophecy. They split over the 
validity of the Marxian theory of value and its importance 
in the Marxian system. They admitted the mistakes of the 
fathers of scientific socialism as far as the time element 
was coneerned, though maintaining that the Marxian analy- 
sis of social tendencies was con'cet. They admitted that 
concentration did take place more rapidly in some indus- 
tries than in others, but pointed out that many of Bern- 
stein’s figures in his chapter on concentration were quite 
meaningless. The important tiring was not the number of 
small industries that survived, but the proportion of the 
output produced by small and large concerns. They 
pointed out that, while the corporation permitted small 
capitalists to become part owners in industry, it put enor- 
mous power in the hands of small groups on the inside. 
The corporation, furthermore, interfered with the free play 
of competition, and, inasmuch as Marx’s predictions were 
pp. 188-9. 
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based on the assumption that free competition would con- 
tinue, the growth of the corporation necessitated the revi- 
sion of the Marxian formulae of concentration. 

While the group receiving “middle class incomes’’ was 
increasing in modem society, a “middle class income” did 
not make a middle class person, nithin the meaning of 
Marx. Artisans working for others still remained members 
of the proletariat though their wages were raised. Much 
of the proof advanced by Bernstein in support of his argu- 
ment that the middle class was increasing was no proof at 
all. Further, the new middle class did not present the same 
obstacle to socialism as did the old, small employing class. 

While many of the pre-war Marxists still maintained 
that crises could not be eliminated under capitalism, they 
were not quite so sure of their ground as were their prede- 
cessors, and insisted that the social revolution did not de- 
pend on the utter collapse of the capitalist system as a 
result of acute crises, but might be brought about through 
the more “fettering” of the system. 

Kautsky and other Marxian authorities saw class antago- 
nisms increasing, rather than softening. And yet the 
revolution they visualized was not a violent revolution, 
resulting from a coup d’tlat, predicted by the early 
Marxians, but a change in control of government from the 
capitalist to the working class brought about by the ballot 
and by economic action. They agreed with the revisionists 
that social reforms were desirable, where these reforms 
made for the ]ihy.sieal, mental and ethical development 
of the working class. They put no faith in the “slum 
proletariat” as inaugurators of social change, and aban- 
doned the theory of the increasing “poverty” of the work- 
ing class, thougli some of them insisted that the “increas- 
ing misery” theory of Marx must he interpreted in the 
psychological sense, and that in such a sense it was true. 

Finally, they began to visualize the future social state, 
as it would be developed by a working class in control of 
the powers of government and ever more conscious of its 
goal. In that task they sought to avoid dogmatism, and to 
see the new social order, under labor control, not as a static, 
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simple organism, but as an organism of infinite complexity 
and variety, continuously adjusting itself to its ever chang- 
ing environment, to the end that personality might be 
developed and exploitation and oppression be a thing of 
the past. 
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CHAPTER XXII 


SYNDICALISM 

Prom Germany we proceed to Prance and from the 
revisionist to the sjTidicalist phase of socialist thought ; to 
syndicalism, uith its positive emphasis on the trade and 
industrial union movement as the basis of the new indus- 
trial structure, on the producer, rather than the consumer 
as the controlling factor in industiy, and on the general 
strike and other forms of "direct action” as the means of 
social transformation; with its negative emphasis on the 
need for abolishing the political state and on the impotency 
of political action as a means of working class emancipa- 
tion. 

Struggle of Workers for Eight to Organize,— The syn- 
dicalist philosophy was the product of the Prench labor 
movement. The French working class, as was the case with 
the working class in practically all industrial countries, 
found it no easy task to gain a foothold in the national life. 
Although the French Revolution was ostensibly fought in 
behalf of the ideals of "liberty, equality, fraternity,” it 
brought but little liberty to the workers, redounding pri- 
marily to the advantage of the commercial and manufac- 
turing classes who took control of the reins of government. 

In fact no sooner was the Republic established than laws 
were passed forbidding the workers from combining for the 
improvement of their condition. One anti-combination law 
passed at that time went so far as to deelare gatherings of 
artisans riotous and to provide that such gatherings be dis- 
persed by force and that the artisans holding them be pun- 
ished with all the severity which the law permitted.' 

An 1803 statute declared that those involved in coalitions 

1 Les Associations Frofessmilles, Vol. I, pp, 13-14. 
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to cease work were punishable by imprisonment of from 
one to three months, while the leaders of such coalitions 
were subject to terms of from three to five years.* The 
law of 1834 prohibited associations of even twenty persons, 
if such associations were connected with larger unions. 

Despite these laws, however, trade unions gradually de- 
veloped in different parts of the country and strikes be- 
came ever more frequent. The Revolution of July, 1830, 
resulted in considerable labor agitation and in frequent 
demands for the right of collective bargaining. Small 
groups here and there began to urge the complete reorgan- 
ization of industrial society as the only solution of the labor 
problem. The writings of St.-Simon, Fourier and the 
utopian socialists made a deep impression on many thou- 
sands of workers at this period. 

In the late forties and the early fifties, enthusiasm for 
cooperative societies ran high among the French workers, 
and over 300 producers’ cooperative organizations were 
formed in Paris and a considerable number in tlie prov- 
inces. Encouragement was temporarily given to these asso- 
ciations by the subsidy of 3,000,000 francs granted by the 
Constituent Assembly. The Revolution of 1848, in whicli 
the socialist idea of the “Organization of Work” gained 
considerable headway, left a tradition emphasizing the pos- 
sibilities of social transformation and gave a strong impetus 
to the trade union movement. The revolution was followed 
by a period of persecution, and this in turn by renewed agi- 
tation for the legalization of the unions, culminating in the 
law of 1864, granting the right to strike, and the law of 
1884, legalizing the formation of sjmdical chambers. 

The French Cooperative Movement During the Sixties. 
—During the sixties interest in the cooperative movement 
was renewed, and credit and savings organizations flour- 
ished for some time. From 1863 to 1868 the Credit au 
Travail became the center of this movement. The council 
of the bank subsidized cooperative journals, furnished the 
cooperatives with credit and advised them in regard to 
their management. The bankruptcy of the Credit au 

2 See Levine, Louis, Syndkalim in Frame, p. 23. 
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Travail in 1869, as a result of the extension of too many 
long-term loans, dealt a heavy blow to the movement and 
turned the activity of the woricers into other channels. 

The French Section of the International.— Wliilc many 
of the French workers were experimenting with coopera- 
tives, others were becoming interested in the political or- 
ganizations of the workers, and, in particular, in the 
activities of the International Workingmen’s Association— 
the First International ^ — organized in London by French, 
English and German socialists in 1864. 

The French section of the International, during the first 
years of its existence, was composed mainly of followers 
of Proudhon, and went by the name of mutullistes. The 
mutuellistes believed in a peaceful change in social rela- 
tions; in progress through education, mutual insurance, 
syndicats, cooperative societies and similar organizations. 
IThey gave much attention to credit societies and popular 
banks. Through such financial institutions, they believed, 
cheap credit would be placed at the disposal of all, and 
cooperative societies of production and consumption could 
then be organized in large numbers. Like the Marxists, 
they believed that the emancipation of the working class 
must be the work of labor. “Their ideal was a decentral- 
ized economic society based on a new principle of right — 
the principle of mutuality.” * 

From 1864 to 1868 the International met with but little 
success in France. The association was persecuted by the 
government and by 1868 it seemed completely to have dis- 
appeared. The following years, however, it revived again, 
this time under the leadership of those who accepted the 
ideas of collectivism and communism. One wing in this 
revived movement was led by Blanqui, who urged the or- 
ganization of secret societies and the seizure of political 
power through a revolutionary upheaval, and denounced 
the tactics of the cooperators and mutuellistes. The Blan- 
quists, during the last days of the Second Empire, num- 

•1 See Supra, pp. 185-7, 102-4. 

‘See Levine, op. cit, p. 41. See also Proudhon, Bo la Capaaite 
Politique dcs Classes Ouurieres. 
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bered something like 2500, chiefly among the republican 
youth.' 

The International and Industrial Workers.— The other 
wing of the movement followed the socialist ideals of 
Caesar de-Paepe and Marx. This wing was strengthened 
by the action of the International in 1868 and 1869 in 
favoring the socialist proposal of ownership of industry by 
the community. In the latter year, the members of the 
French section succeeded in obtaining finaneial support for 
the strikes, which were then sweeping the country. This 
direct assistance to the workers on the industrial field so 
increased the popularity of the French section that it was 
reputed this year to have grown to a membership of about 
250,000. 

This keener interest of labor m the work of the Interna- 
tional led the French leaders to change their attitude 
toward the strike as a radicalizing influence and they now 
declared it to be “the means par excellence for the organ- 
ization of the revolutionary forces of labor.” * 

To several the idea of the general strike suggested itself. 
Many during these years began to speculate regarding 
the possibilities of a future social order based on the trade 
union structure, rather than on the state. At the Interna- 
tional Conference at Basic in 1869, for instance, we find one 
of the French delegates advocating the necessity of organ- 
izing syndicats both as a means “of resisting exploitation 
of capital in the present” and as a means of organizing, 
out of the grouping of different trades in the city, “the 
commune of the future.” In the latter event “the govern- 
ment will be replaced by federated councils of syndicate 
and by a committee of their respective delegates regulating 
the relations of labor— this taking the place of polities.” ' 

Barbaret Organizes Oonaervative Unions.- Local trade 
unions wore organized by the dozen during the ne.xt year, 
followed by the creation of a federation in Paris of numer- 

6 ThomM, A., Le Second Empire, p. 363. 

elbid., p. 363. 

' duillaume, James, L’Intemationale, Documents et fouvenirs 
(Paris, 1905), Vol. I, p. 205. 
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ous sjudicats. These, however, were largely swept away 
by the Praneo-Prussian War, the Proelamation of the Be- 
public, and the Commune. In 1871 the work of organiza- 
tion had to begin over again and for some time thereafter 
the workers avoided centers of syndical activity for fear of 
arrest. 

The work of resuscitatmg the trade union movement was, 
curiously enough, finally undertaken by Barbaret, a re- 
publican journalist, who looked upon the syndieats as 
agencies for the elimination of strikes, which he regarded 
as fatal to the workers and dangerous to the republic.* 

Barbaret, in this work of reorganization, specified a num- 
ber of things which, he felt, the trade unions should strive 
to do. They sliould organize employment bureaus, create 
boards of conciliation, cstablisli libraries and courses in 
technical education, purchase raw materials and instru- 
ments of labor and, finally, “to crown these various pre- 
paratory steps,” develop cooperative workshops “which 
alone would give groups of workingmen Ike normal access 
to industry and to commerce” and which would in time 
equalize wealth.” 

During the following years numerous syndieats were or- 
ganized. This renewed activity culminated in the organ- 
ization of the first Preneh Labor Congress in Paris in 1876. 
This congress included over 400 delegates from syndieats, 
cooperative and mutual aid .societies. The resolutions of 
this congre.ss were of a mild order. They favored the 
peaceful .solution of industrial questions, pronounced the 
strike an unsatlsfaetoiy weapon, affirmed the efficacy of 
cooperation as a path leading to working class emancipa- 
tion, and repudiated the ideals of socialism.*” 

The Trade Unions Turn Socialist.— The second congress 
was similar to the first. The third, on the other hand, held 
in Marseilles in 1879, .showed a distinctly more militant 
spirit. It repudiated the leadership of Barbaret, accepted 

sSce Barliaret, J., Momgropliics ProfcsaionncUea (Paris, 1886), 
Vol. 1, p. 16. 

® Barbaret, op. cit, pp. 20-25. 

10 Seances du Congres Owner dc France, Session de 1876. 
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the title of "Socialist Labor Congress,” and favored the 
collective ownership of the means of production and the 
formation of a workingmen’s political party, 

This change in attitude was attributable to several things : 
the feeling that the republie was no longer in danger, since 
the election of President Grevj’ and the resignation of 
MacMahon, and that its cause would not be jeopardized by 
workers who took an advanced position on economic ques- 
tions; the failure of the cooperative movement to bring 
about any considerable improvement in working class con- 
ditions, and the activities of the socialists. The logical step 
was to take the socialist position. 

Jules Guesde Takes Socialist Leadership.— A group of 
collectivists, inspired by the ideals of the International, had 
existed in Paris since 1873. It was only, however, from 
1877, when they secured a dj-namic loader in the person of 
Jules Guesde, that they began to develop strength. Guesde 
was one of the most remarkable figures in the French social- 
ist movement and more responsible than any other one 
individual for the actual organization of the movement. 
As a result of his editorship of Lcs Droits de I’JIomme, in 
1870-1871, which expressed sympathy for the Commune, 
he was sentenced to a term in prison. During a subsequent 
stay in Switzerland, he came into contact with the ideals of 
the International and of 3Iar.\. On his return to France 
he became the chief e.xponent of Marxian socialism. In 
1877 he founded a weekly, L’Egalile, tlie first number of 
which outlined the policy the paper proposed. “We be- 
lieve,” declared the paper, "with the collectivist school to 
which almost all serious minds of the working class of both 
hemispheres now belong, that the natural and scientific 
evolution of mankind leads it irresistibly to the collective 
appropriation of the soil and of the instruments of labor.” 
In order to achieve this end it is necessary for the prole- 
tariat to constitute itself into a distinct political party 
which will aim to conquer the political power of the state." 

In 1878, the year following the establishment of this 
paper, a proposal was made to hold an international oon- 
iil’Egalite, Nov. 18, 1877. 
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gress of workingmen in Paris. The government issaed an 
order prohibiting such a gathering. Some of the moderates 
bowed to the governmental decree. Guesde refused, how- 
ever, to heed the government order and went ahead with 
arrangements. The meeting has held but dispersed at its 
first session. Guesde was arrested and sent with others, to 
jail. While in jail the socialists issued an appeal for the 
organization of a labor party which secured wide circula- 
tion and helped to popularize the labor party idea. 

The advocacy by the Marseilles Congress of 1879 of in- 
dependent political action was undoubtedly largely brought 
about by the action of the government in breaking up the 
gathering of the Interna tionah “When the International 
Congress,” writes the Committee on Organization, “was 
brutally dispersed by the government, one thing was 
proved : the working class had no longer to expect its sal- 
vation from anybody but itself. . . . The suspicions of the 
government in regard to the organizers of the congress, the 
iniquitous proceedings which it instituted against them, 
have led to the revolutionaiy resolutions of the congress 
which show that the French proletariat is sclf-eonseious 
and is worthy of emancipation.” 

Prior to the congress, furthermore, a committee ap- 
pointed at Lyons had called on several of the more liberal 
deputies in behalf of labor legislation. They had found 
these deputies opposed in the name of liberty to the limita- 
tion of hours of work and to liberty of association, in the 
name of the superior rights of the state. “The remedy to 
this state of affairs,” conclude the committee, “is to create 
in Prance a workingmen’s party such as exists already in 
several neighboring states.”*’ 

The Marseilles Congress carried out with precision the 
desires of the socialists. It took the position that coopera- 
tive societies could not be regarded as agencies sufficiently 
powerful to bring about the freedom of the workers. It 
favored “the collectivity of soil and of sub-soil, of instru- 

■-Blum, I.COT 1 , Lea Cortgrh Ouvtiera et Boeialiatea Francaia (Paris, 
1901), pp. 33-4. 

^3 Ihid.f p. 36. 
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ments of labor, of raw materials— to be given to all and to 
be rendered inalienable by society to whom they mast be 
returned.”” It also constituted itself a distinct political 
party under the name of the “Federation of Socialist 
Workingmen of France.” 

Thus the leadership of the syndical movement passed to 
the collectivists. Unfortunately, this caused considerable 
discussion in the ranks of the trade unionists and at the 
next congress at Havre in 1880, the “moderates” and “co- 
operators” separated from the revolutionary collectivists. 
They formed a separate organization, which, however, soon 
passed out of existence. As soon as they were rid of the 
more moderate elements, the collectivists also began to dis- 
pute among themselves. One branch consisted of parlia- 
mentary sociaKsts, who emphasized the political machinery 
as a means of social change, and another branch, of the 
communist-anarchists, who rejected the idea of the state 
and felt that the first act in the social revolution should be 
the destruction of this instrument of working class oppres- 
sion. Parliamentary action the latter denounced as a “ peU 
mell of compromise, of corruption, of charlatanism, and of 
absurdities, which does no constructive work, while it de- 
stroys character and kills the revolutionary spirit by hold- 
ing the masses under a fatal illusion.” ” 

“The anarchists,” writes Levine, “saw only one way of 
bringing about the emancipation of the working class: 
namely, to organize groups, and at an opportune moment 
to raise the people in revolt against the state and the prop- 
ertied classes ; then destroy the state, expropriate the capi- 
talist class and reorganize society on communist and 
federalist principles. This was the social revolution thqr 
preached.” ” 

» de Seilhac, Leon, ie» Congres Ouvriers de f ramie (Paris, 1899), 
p. 47. 

uPovrguoi Gucsie n'esUI pas amrehistef p. 6. 

Levine, op. cit., p. 84. On the anarchist theory see Paul Eltz- 
bachcr, Anarchism (N. Y.i Benj. B. Tucker, 1908) ; P. A. Kropotkin, 
Anarchism (in Eney. Brit., 1910); Bertrand Bussell, in Proposed 
Xoads to Freedom, pp. 32-55; P. Kropotkin, Conquest of Bread 
(N. Y.; Putnam, 1906) ; Bernard Shaw, Impossibilities of Anarchism 
(London; Fabian Society, 1893); Benj. B. Tucker, Individual Zib- 
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Defense of Political Action, — The socialists, on the other 
hand, maintained that to ignore political action was neither 

erty (N. Y.: Vanguard Press, 1926); Hunter, Robeit, Violence and 
the Labor Movetnent (N. Y.: Macmillan, 1914), Pt. I. 

Anarchists differ from the socialists in their opposition to all 
form of the political state; in their belief that all social coercion 
can be dispensed with; in their refusal to rely on parliamentary 
action as one of the means of reorganizing industrial society; in 
their insistence that industry must be run entirely by voluntary 
autonomous groups, and in their general lack of plan for the opera- 
tion of a new society. To the extent that they urge terrorism to 
achieve their ends— the violent anarchists have always, however, been 
in the small minority — tliey also differ from the socialist school of 
thought. 

Anarchists urge the abolition of the political state. They are in 
general of two schools — the indiudualist-anarcliists and the com* 
munist or syndicalist-anarchists. The individualists would not dis- 
turb present pi'operty relation.**. Their desire is merely that the state 
be eliminated so that all may mold their lives as they sec fit. There 
is the anarcho-commuuist and anarcho-.wndicalist, on the other hand, 
who would substitute for private owmcrsliip a system of community 
or producers^ ownership and operation of land and capital without 
the intcrfoTcnco of the jrolitical state. Most anarchists urge the 
development of loosely federated autonomous cooperative industrial 
groups organized on a voluntary basis and accept syndicalism as 
the expresjiion of the anarchist principle in the economic field. Under 
anarcho-syndicali.'^m there would not only be no state, but there 
would be no compulsion to work and all things would bo shared in 
equal proportion. Pellaucc would bo placed on tho possibility of 
making work so plea.sant that practically cveiy'one would prefer work 
to idleness. For under anarchism, work would not involve either 
overwork or slavery, or excessive Rpeeialization that industrialism is 
bringing out, but merely an enjoyable activity for cm tain hours 
during tlio day, giving an outlet to man’s .“pontaneous constructivo 
impulses. “There is to he no compulsion, no law, no government 
exercising force; there will still be acta of tho community, but these 
are to spring from universal consent, not from any enforced sub- 
mission of even the smallest minority.” 

Anarchism is not merely an economic-political program, but is a 
philosophy of social arrangements applying to every activity of 
human l)eing.s — education, marriage, religion, as well as work and 
“order.” Proudhon, Bakunin and Kropotkin have been among its 
greatest advocates. 

The leading members of the movement aim to realize their ideals 
through education, leaving “indiscriminate killing and injuring to 
the government — to its statesmen, its stockbrokers, its offieers, and 
its law” (L. 9. Bevington in Rupscll, op. cit,, p. 53). The move- 
ment, liowevcr, has contained a considerable numl)er who have been 
impatient with educational methods and have preferred violent means. 

Tho strongest support for the movement has been found in the 
Latin countries — Spain, Italy, France— and to some extent in Russia. 
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helpful nor possible. The ^yo^l^ingman believes, they de- 
clared, in utilizing his right to vote and if he is not given 
an opportunity to support working class candidates, he will 
vote for the bourgeoisie, lloreovcr, there is no other way 
of social transformation than tlirough the capture of the 
state. The state, as an instrument of class rule, will dis- 
appear as soon as socialism is established, but during the 
transition period it must be used by the socialists, repre- 
senting the working class, for the purpose of effecting the 
change. 

Guesdist's Revolutionary Program.— While all socialists 
emphasized the need for political action, they were divided 
on the kind of political action that was most desirable and 
on the effectiveness of immediate measures of social reform. 

In the Congress of St. Etienne in 1882, the socialist 
forces split, one portion of the delegates following Gnesde, 
and taking the name, PaHi Ouirier Frnn^ais, and another 
group pledging allegiance to Paul Brousse, and designating 
themselves by the name Parti ouvrkr sodaliste re'volution- 
■Mire Frangnis. Later, this group dropped the word rSvo- 
lutmnaire from the title. The party of Gnesde empha- 
sized its revolutionary and Marxian character. It denied 
the efficacy of immediate reforms under the capitalist sys- 
tem, and insisted that it was necessary to seize the political 
power of the state in a revolutionaiy fashion. “In multi- 

Socialists mth anarchists desire to see tlio state shorn of much 
of the coercive powor that it rxcrciK?h to-tlay. 'Phey believe, how- 
ever, that, it’ it coased to lx* a claj« instrument, the need for organ- 
ized compulsion would bo greatly reduced. They urge the opinion 
that, at least for generations, orguuizod focicty must have at its 
disposal some means of enfoicing its decices, democratically arrived 
at, against an anti-social or non-social minoiity — decrees against 
violence, against thefts, laws for the protection of the health, tlio 
safety, the education and the industrial development of the com- 
munity. 

Nor do socialists agree with anarchists that enforcement of de- 
crees necessarily limits community freedom. Such laws are often 
the means of protecting the weak against the strong and of adding 
to, not subtracting from, tlio sum total of human liberty. 

As for the difference bet^Yecn the socialist and the anarchist indus- 
trial organization, a comparison between the socialist conception as 
heretofore given and the ideal of voluntary communism here out- 
lined will be immediately revealing. 
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plying reforms,” writes Guesde, in Le Socialime m jour 
de jour, “one only multiplies shame. For all rights granted 
to the workers in the capitaHst regime will always remain a 
dead letter.” The entrance of the socialists into politics is 
not, therefore, to carve out seats of councillors or deputies, 
but because the political campaign gives to the socialists a 
remarkable opportunity for reaching the masses with the 
party’s educational propaganda. The main object of the 
Parti Ouvricr is to be “a kind of recruiting and instructing 
sergeant preparing the masses for the final assault upon 
the state which is the citadel of capitalist society. ’ ’ ” Only 
a revolution, they insisted, would permit the working class 
to seize the political power and socialize industry. No 
party could, of course, create the revolution, but once the 
revolution was created, as a result of national and inter- 
national crises, the socialists would be in a position to 
direct it. 

The party adopted a strongly centralized plan of organ- 
ization and became in time the most active socialist party in 
Prance. It was especially strong in the north among the 
te.xtile workers. 

Evolutionary Program of Broussists.— The Broussists 
were called "possibilists” and “opportunists” by the 
Guesdists, because they believed that social reforms were 
desirable and that it was necessary “to split up our pro- 
gram until we make it finally possible.” “ 

They permitted greater differences of opinion within 
their ranks and a larger amount of local autonomy than did 
their rivals. The conquests of political power appeared to 
them to be a rather peaceful and gradual process of infil- 
tration into municipal, departmental and national legisla- 
tive bodies. Like the Guesdists, their final aim was collec- 
tivism and they were committed to the class struggle. They 
had a considerable following among the workers of Paris 
and among the lower section of the middle class. 

The Broussists, however, failed to remain intact. A con- 
siderable section of the membership soon became disaffected 

IT Le Programme du Parti Ouvrier, p. 52. 

la Blum, op, p. 75. 
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from the leadership on the jp'ound that it was too absorbed 
in politics, and too little interested in the building up of the 
party and in socialist propaganda. In 1890 this group, 
under the leadership of J. Allemane, separated from the 
main body and formed a socialist party of their own. They 
took with them a number of the most effective leaders in 
the larger syndicats. 

Other Political Groups. — Two smaller groups active dur- 
ing that period were the Blanquists and the independent 
socialists. The Blanquists, also known as the ComiU Bevo- 
lutionnaire Central, were held together by their loyalty to 
their former leader Blanqui. For the most part they had 
been active in the Commune, retuniing to France when 
amnesty was granted in 1880. Though regarding them- 
selves as the inheritors of Blanqui, they no longer practiced 
the secret tactics advocated by their former leader, but 
formed another legal political party. Their aim was the 
capture of political power and they approved all means 
that would bring about that end. 

The independent socialists, the group that produced 
Jean Jaurts, Millerand, Fiviani and others of great promi- 
nence in later years both in socialist and non-socialist ranks, 
were the outgrowth of the Society for Social Economy, 
founded in 1885 by Malon, a former member of the Inter- 
national. This society was organized for the purpose of 
formulating legislative projects of a general socialist char- 
acter, which were published in a monthly, La Revue Social- 
iste. Gaining adherents among the republicans and 
radicals, the society flnnlly entered into polities, put forth 
measures for the gradual socialization of industry, for the 
democratization of the communes, for the protection of 
labor, etc., and became an influential factor in the political 
life of France.*" 

All of these political groups coveted the control of the 
syndicats. They urged their members to join syndicats 
where they existed, to help in the creation of trade unions, 
and, incidentally, to draw the syndicats into polities. The 

10 For furtkeT analysis of the socialist groups during that period, 
sec Seilhae, Lc iloade Socialiste (Paris, 1896). 
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result was that many of the sjmdicats were tom asunder by 
political dissensions, and the differences between the vari- 
ous socialist political groups found their expression on the 
floor of the conventions. At times the control of a syndicat 
by one section of the movement led to the organization of 
rival syndieals in the same trade and locality. 

Appeal to Trade Union Unity— Economic conditions, 
liowevcr, wore forcing the unions to come together. The 
industries of France had been growing apace during these 
years and the employers were presenting a united front 
against the workers. Small, iasignificant, isolated unions 
were unable to resist the demands of the employng class. 
Tlio law of 1884 legalizing syndicats compelled the unions 
to hand in tlie names and addrcs.scs of their officers to gov- 
ernmental officials; in Paris, to the Prefect of Police. The 
workers considered this as a move on the part of the gov- 
ernment and the employers to penalize active unionists. A 
general congress of syndicats was called in October, 1886, 
at Lyons. 

“Slaves of the same master, . . . suffering from the 
same evils, having the same aspirations, the same needs and 
the same riglits,’’ reported the Committee on Organization, 
“wo have decided to set aside our political and other pref- 
erences, to march hand in hand, and to combine our forces 
against the common enemy. The problems of labor have 
always the power of uniting the workingmen.” 

The congress resulted in the formation of a National 
Federation of Syndicats. The Parti Oavricr was not slow 
in gaining control of the Federation and during the next 
few years both tiie federation and the Guesdists met at the 
same time and place, welcomed, to a large extent, the same 
delegates, and ])asscd similar resolutions. 

The Bourses or Labor Exchanges.— A rival to the fed- 
eration soon appeared in the Federation of Labor Ex- 
changes of France {Federation des Bourses du Travail de 
France). Labor exchanges had been in existence for many 
years in French cities as centers where workers and em- 
ployers could meet each other and arrange for jobs. Fol- 

20 Sf-flnee de Congres Owun'fr, Session de ISSS, pp. 18-19. 
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lowing the passage of the law of 1884, their functions en- 
larged and they were conceived as centers where all syn- 
dicats of a locality could “have their headquarters, arrange 
meetings, give out information, sen'C as bureaus of employ- 
ment, organize educational courses, have their libraries and 
bring the workingmen of all trades into contact with each 
other.” The municipalities were to assist in their crea- 
tion and subsidize them. The first such bourse was opened 
in Paris in 1887, and others sprang up all over the country. 
The Allemanists obtained the control of most of them. The 
Federation of Bourses du Travail followed in 1892. 

First Discussion of General Strike.— About the time of 
the formation of the league of honrses, the French labor 
movement became agitated with the concept of the general 
strike. The general strike idea was not a new one. It had 
been discussed in England during the thirties, and later at 
the Congresses of the International.®* Its first French 
propagandist appears to have been an anarchist working- 
man, Tortelier, a member of the carpenters’ union. 

The general strike idea was hailed with enthusiasm by 
the syndioats. During the sbrties and seventies many of the 
workers regarded the strike as a necessary evil which never 
really compensated labor for the sacrifices involved. The 
general strike seemed to repair the defects of a strike in one 
trade, to insure a successful outcome and to be an admirable 
means of social revolution. “The conquest of political 
power,” said Levine, “the method advocated by Guesdists 
and others, seemed vague and indefinitely remote ; a general 
revolt, such as advocated by the anarchists, seemed impos- 
sible in view of the new armaments and of the new con- 
struction of cities which made barricades and street fight- 
ing a thing of tlie past. These two methods eliminated, the 
general strike seemed to present the only and proper 
weapon in the hands of tlie workingmen for the realization 
of their final emancipation.”*’ 

21 Levine, op, cif., p, 63. 

22 Beer, History of British Sodalisn, Tol. 11., pp. 81-91; Dr. E. 
Georgi, Theorie Praxis des GmeraUtreOis in ier Uodemen Arleiter- 
bewegmg (Jena, 1908). 

22 Levine, op. cit., pp. 65-66. 
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In this sense, the idea of the general strike was favored 
in the congress of the National Federation of Syndicats in 
1888. The Allemanists adopted it in 1891 and in 1892 
Fernand Pelloutier defended it with marked success before 
a socialist congress, while Aristide Briand appeared the 
same year as its eloquent sponsor at the National Federa- 
tion at Marseilles. The Blanquists naturally adopted it as 
one of the means to the realization of their aims. The 
Guesdists alone fromicd on it, and in their Congress at 
Lille (1890) declared that it was impossible. 

At that time the general strike was regarded as a peace- 
ful weapon. The strike in one industry was legal. Even 
if it should spread to other indinstries not originally in- 
volved, it would not lose its legal character. This peaceful 
strike of folded arms would therefore permit the working- 
men to carry out the revolution through legal means and in 
an easy manner. It must mean revolution, because it 
would paralyze life and reduce the ruling classes to famine. 
During the few days in which it would be waged, its advo- 
cates contended, it would be able to compel the government 
to capitulate and would carry the workers into political 
power. 

The French workers of that day seemed to feel that it 
might begin at any moment and that it therefore assured 
the s^ieedy coming of the cooperative commonwealth. At 
first its advocates felt that it might be decreed for a par- 
ticular day. Afterwards they took the position that it must 
be spontaneous and could be brought about only through 
educational propaganda. 

Guesdists Oppose General Strike.— Of course the ac- 
ceptance of the concept of the general strike implied that 
one regarded the economic as superior to the political 
weapon. The Guesdists bitterly attacked this position. No 
real social revolution, they asserted, could be brought about 
in the way indicated. The idea was puerile. By the time 
that the capitalists felt the pangs of hunger, the workers 
would be starved. Besides, no peaceful general strike was 
possible. One side or the other would he sure to make it the 
occasion for violence. It could not succeed without a high 
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.degree of organization and discipline, which, if attained, 
would make the strike unnccessarj-. Finally, the workers 
could not hope to win on the economic field, for there the 
capitalists were far stronger than their opponents. Labor, 
through its numbers, had superior strength only on the 
political field. 

The general strike concept thus raised a definite issue 
between the socialists in control of the Federation and 
trade unionists who placed chief reliance on the economic 
weapon. The passage of the general strike resolution in the 
1892 congress of the National Federation of Syndicats at 
Marseilles was a disastrous blow at socialist leadership in the 
trade union field. In 1894 a combined congress of this Fed- 
eration and the Bourses was held at Nantes. Here the 
question of the general strike was the main issue on the 
agenda. The strike was favored by a large majority. The 
Guesdists, thereupon, withdrew and held a separate con- 
gress of their own. The organization they fostered, how- 
ever, was soon absorbed in the Parii Owner. A year later 
in 1895 the elements gathered at Nantes laid foundations 
for a new organization, the General Confederation of Labor 
(the C. 0. T.), at the congres.s at Limoges. The C. 6. T., 
in its regulations, pledged itself to remain independent of 
all political schools and incorporated the general strike as 
part of its program. “The creation of the General Con- 
federation of Labor,” wi’ites Levine, “may be considered 
the first important revolutionary tendency in the syndical 
movement in France. 

The formation of the C. G. T. was a distinct victory for 
those who asserted the suiKriority of economic action over 
political and who wanted to keep the sjmdicats independent 
of political parties. The ideas formulated by this group 
contained the germs of revolutionaiy sj-ndicalism. 

, The Bourses.— The sjmdicalist idea grew at first chiefly , 
through the bourses of the various cities. The organiza- 
tion of local bourses, as has been said, finally led to the 
formation of the Federation des Bowses diit Travail in 
1892. Though organized first as a political measure against 

s* Itid., p. 71. 
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the Guesdists, the federation of bourses soon began to de- 
vote its main energies to economic functions, due largely 
to the efforts of Fernand Pelloutier, who was secretary of 
the organization from 1894 to his death in 1901. 

Fernand Pelloutier.— Pelloutier (1867-1901), a member 
of a well-to-do family, received his early education in the 
Catholic schools. At an early age he entered political life, 
and soon became an advanced republican, later joining the 
Parti Ouvrier. He defended the general strike before the 
congress of the Guesdist party in 1892, and later broke 
with the party over this question. In 1893 he went to 
Paris, came under the influence of the anarchist-com- 
munists there, and accepted their point of view. His selec- 
tion as secretarj' of the Federation assured its political 
neutrality, as it was his dream “to oppose a strong, power- 
ful economic action to political action." ” 

To the federation Pelloutier devoted all his energies. He 
regarded the bourses as the nuclei of the society of the 
future and syndical activity as the means of enhancing the 
power and initiative of the workers and developing their 
administrative abilities. He would have the workers free 
themselves from every institution which had not for its 
essential purpose the development of production. 

From 1894 to 1902 the Federation dts Bourses du 
Travail was the most important trade union organization 
in France. Until 1902, when an amalgamation took place, 
it had frequent clashes with the General Confederation of 
Labor, since both organizations were appealing to local syn- 
dicats for mcmber.ship. The Federation des Bourses du 
Travail finally joined the C. 0. T. in 1902, and was soon 
lost in the other organization. 

The Confederation and the General Strike.— In the 
years following its organization at the Congress at Limoges 
in 1895, the General Confederation of Labor gradually 
assumed an ever more revolutionary position. It repeat- 
edly endorsed the general strike, regarding it as synony- 


P. DpIpsshIp, Temps Xovvevr, 2.S Itars, 1901 ; see also Mauriea 
1' ’nuticr, F. PcUoutier, Sa Vie, son (Euvre (Paris, 1911). 
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mous with the revolution. In the Paris Congress of 1900, 
five years after its organization, the sentiment prevailed 
that a general strike might take place at any moment, and 
that its success depended not on money, nor on the con- 
scious effort of a majority of workers, but on a daring, 
revolutionary minority, conscious of its aims. The dele- 
gates did not at this time exclude the idea of political 
action, although they displayed a definite mistrust of poli- 
ticians as betrayers and intriguers. The delegates had also 
apparently come to the belief that the general strike would 
probably take on a violent character. 

■When the delegates met in 1901 at the Congress of Lyons, 
the miners were tliroatenhig a strike and the report of the 
committee maintained that ‘‘the moment liad come to try 
the general strike with strong chances of success.” The 
aim of such a strike, the motion adopted read, ‘‘can be only 
the complete emancipation of the proletariat through the 
violent expropriation of the capitalist class.”" 

Sabotage and Boycotts.— The Confederation likewise 
went on record during these years in favor of sabotage, 
boycotts and other forms of “direct action. ” It urged that 
the revolutionary spirit k' instilled in the army. It main- 
tained that the idea of ‘‘fatherland” liad been utilized to 
protect the strong against tlie weak and that the workers 
should develop the spirit of internationalism." 

Labor Legislation and the Confederation.— The dele- 
gates at the congresses also hotly discussed the attitude 
workers should assume tow.nrds the labor laws that were 
then being enacted. The 'Waldcek-Kousseau government 
was in power during the ycare from 1899 to 1902. This 
was the period of the Dreyfus affair, when all the liberal 
elements united to secure the vindication of the Jewish 
amy officer, falsely accused of treason. Republicans, 
radicals, socialists and anarchists wore fighting hand in 
hand against monarchists, nationalists, anti-Semites and 
clericals. The Waldeck-Rousscau ministry constituted itself 
a “Cabinet of Republican Defense." It sought by every 

20X11 Coriffrcs National Corporati/ {Lyons, 1901), pp. 170, 179, 

27X1 Centres National CorporaUf (Paris, 1900), p. 205. 
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possible means to obtain the support o£ all the republican 
elements. It invited the socialist Millerand to enter the 
cabinet as a Minister of Commerce and Industry. It pro- 
posed a series of protective labor laws “as the best means 
of bringing back the working masses to the government.” 

It passed a ten-hour law as “a measure of moralization, of 
solidarity and of social pacification.” It gave to the work- 
ers a rei)rcsentation of 22 out of 66 on the Superior Council 
of Labor, a consultative Iwdy in matters of l.abor legislation. 
Fifteen of these 22 labor representatives were allotted to 
the Confederation of Labor. The Prime Minister urged 
the workers to join the syndicats, helped to secure for them 
additional rights and introduced into the Chamber a bill 
for the regulation of strikes and for arbitration. 

The Congress of Lyons was asked to define its attitude 
toward these measures. 

The delegates, by a smaE majority, approved the prin- 
ciple of the Sui)crior Council of Labor. On the other hand, 
by an almost unanimous vote, they rejected the proposal of 
regulation of strikes. In debating the labor laws, the speak- 
ers dcnounci'd the Prime Minister as a “clever defender of 
the interests of tlie bourgeoisie” who desired merely to stop 
the offensive movement of the workingmen. The accept- 
ance of these laws, they declared, would but “reinforce a 
power they wanted to destroy.” ” 

The revolutionary element did not, however, deny the 
possilhlity or desiralnlity of reforms, but desired only 
those reforms tliat would “undermine the foundations" of 
existing society, .strengthen the forces and organization of 
the workers and that could be obtained independently of 
parliamentarism. The sjnidieats, they felt, should carry 
the straggle not only against tlie craidoyers by strikes, 
sabotage and boycotts, but against the state, and not only 
the state appearing as the enemy of labor, but the state 
wliicli posed as its protector and benefactor. 

The Confederation and the SociaUsts.— The Congress of 
Lyons also took a stand against sociali.st political action. 

A., L'Oimrc do Millerand (Paiis, 1902), p. 2. 

XII Covgris, p. 112, 
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The socialists had had their first hig success in 1893, when 
they obtained 600,000 votes and elected over 50 depu- 
ties to Parliament. In the Chamber they constituted a par- 
liamentary group, the Union Socialiste, for common action. 
This union of necessity strengthened the general tendency 
toward unity among the various socialist parties. There 
was much talk of unity during these days, and naturally, as 
the differences between the parties were becoming less and 
less. Following the year 1892, when the Guesdists obtained 
a number of seats in municipal couneils, they turned their 
attention in considerable part to immediate municipal re- 
forms, and had less encrg>- left to preach the ultimate 
revolution. In their Congress at Nantes in 1894, they 
elaborated a detailed program of reforms that would appeal 
particularly to the agidenltural population and increasingly 
emphasized the necessity of securing changes through uni- 
versal suffrage and other legal means. This approach did 
not differ much from that of the Broussists and the inde- 
pendent socialists. On numerous oeca.sions the Guesdists 
revealed their growing moderation. In 1896, at a banquet 
of all parties to commemorate the vietorj- of socialists dur- 
ing the municipal elections, all factions applauded the re- 
marks of Millerand, when he maintained that they all now 
relied for social advance on universal suffrage. The Drey- 
fus affair brought the socialist groups into still closer rela- 
tions. A Committee of Harmony was formed in which all 
socialist parties participated. The cry for unity was be- 
ginning to bo heard throughout the socialist press, and Jean 
Jaures outlined a plan whereby all of the rival groups were 
to be absorbed in one unified party. The hope of unity was 
general. 

Millerand Accepts Office. — The acceptance by Millerand 
of a post in the 'Waldcek-Eousscau ministry was a shock to 
many. The Guesdists, Blanquists and others denounced 
this act as a betrayal of the working class. On the other 
hand, the independents and Broussists insisted that social- 
ists must take part in the general life of the country and 
assume increasing responsibility. The problem was 
thrashed out in two general congresses hut no compromise 
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could be reached and a definite rupture in relations fol- 
lowed. The Guesdists, Blanquists and several regional 
groups formed the Parti Socialisfe de France and the inde- 
pendents, Broussists and Allemanists, the Parti Socialiste 
Frangais, the latter supporting the Waldeck-Eousseau min- 
istrj'. The old organizations, however, remained intact 
within each group. 

In view of this political turmoil, the syndicats were more 
anxious than ever to keep politics out of the uuion. The 
result was the passage of resolutions that .syndicats remain 
independent of polities and permit the individual to go his 
own way. 

Workers Turn from Political Action.— While criticising 
Millerand for his decision, many of the Guesdists began 
to lose faith in their own party. 31. Briand, in the party 
congress of 1899, thus upbraided the party officials for their 
moderate tactics; 

“You became interested in these [electoral] struggles 
which gave immediate results, and little by little our mili- 
tant comrades also became interested in them, took a liking 
for them to such a degree that they soon came to believe 
that in order to triumph definitely over the capitalist so- 
ciety nothing was necessary but to storm the ballot boxes.” 

Millerand ’s action, ho maintained, was but a natural 
result of such teachings. Briand himself was soon to fol- 
low the same course. 

Feeling that there was little chance of revolutionary 
action through political partie.s, many socialists joined with 
the communist-anarchists in an effort to permeate the 
unions with revolutionary ideals. This development led to 
a still furtlier gi'owth of rc'volutionary sentiment within 
the trade unions, and many came to regard the unions as 
the chief instrument for the transformation of society. 
This belief was confirmed by the action of the delegates at 
the Congress of Lyons. 

The Philosophy of Syndicalism 

SyndicaJdsm and the Class Struggle.— The various revo- 
lutionary forces centering in the General Confederation of 
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Labor soon began to formulate a distinct philosophy known 
as syndicalism. The main tenets of this philosophy have 
already been indicated. The fundamental idea of revolu- 
tionaiy sj-ndicalism, as of Marxian socialism, is that of the . 
class struggle. Society is divided into two classes, the 
workers who own nothing but their labor power, and who 
live by selling it, and the employers, who own the instru- 
ments of production. Between these two classes constant 
struggle is being waged. Tliis struggle is not a fact to be 
deploi-cd, but a creative force leading to the emancipation 
of the working class. It is the class struggle that is uni- 
fying the workers in their fight to end exploitation, that is 
making them rely on their own ability, that is developing 
their self-consciousness, their intellectual and moral nature 
and that is creating forms of organization proper to them. 

The Syndicat the Germ of Social Organization.— The 
unit of social organization, according to the sjuidicalist, is 
the sjmdieat or trade union. Dr. Levine thus states the 
syndicalist case: “The task of the syndicalists is to or- 
ganize the more or loss clas.s-fccling of the workingmen and 
to raise it to a clear consciousness of class interests and of 
class ideals. This aim can be attained only by organizing 
the workingmen into spidicats. The sjmdicat is an asso- 
ciation of workingmen of the same or of similar trades, 
and is held together by bonds of common interest. In this 
is its strength. Of all human groupings it is the most 
fundamental and the most permanent, because men in so- 
ciety are interested above everything else in the satisfaction 
of their economic needs. . . . 

“Political parties, groups of idealists, or communities 
possessing a common creed are associations which cannot 
but be weak and transient, in -liew of their heterogeneous 
composition and of the accidental character of their bond 
of union. Political bodies, for instance, are made up of 
men of various interests gi'onpcd only by community of 
ideas. Only in groupings of real and fundamental inter- 
ests, such as the syndieats, are men of the same conditions 
brought together for purposes inextricably bound up with 
life. . . . 
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“A workingman enrolling in a syndioat is not entering 
a party, not subscribing to a platform, nor accepting a 
creed. He is simply entering into a relation which is forced 
upon him by his very position in society, and is grouping 
himself with his fcllowmen in such a way as to derive more 
strength for himself in his struggle for existence, contrib- 
uting at tlie same time to the strength of his fcllowmen. 
These conditions make the .syndioat peculiarly fit to serve 
the interests of the workingmen. The syndieat is a sphere 
of influence which by the volume of its suggestion and the 
constancy and intensity of its action shapes the feelings 
and ideas of the workingmen after a certain jiattcm. . . . 

“The syndieats should jn-efer industrial unionism to 
craft or trade uiiioiii.sm. The separation of workingmen 
into trades is apt to develop in them a corporate spirit 
which is not in harmony with the class-idea. The indus- 
trial union, on the other hand, widens tlie mental horizon 
of the workingman and Ids range of solidarity with his 
fellow workers and thus serves Ijcttcr to strengthen his 
class consciousness.’”"’ 

Direct Action,— Furthermore, througli the syndieat, the 
workers can enter into a “din'ct’’ struggle with their em- 
ployers, “Direct action’’ is the only means, claims the 
syndicalist, of educatiiur the worker and oi’ preparing him 
for his final struggle for fivedom. “Dii'cii action,’’ ex- 
plains Levine, “is action by the workingmen themselves 
without the help of intermediaries; it is not necessarily 
violent action, although it may as.sume violent forms ; it is 
the manifestation of the conseiou.sness and of the will of 
the e.\tenial agent ; it consists of pressure exerted directly 
for the sake of obtaining the ends of view.” 

The Educative Power of Strikes,— Direct action may be 
of various kinds. The principal forms of such action, how- 
ever, are the strike, the boycott, the label and sabotage. 
Of these types of action, the most important is the strike. 
The .syndicalist attitude toward the strike is thus repre- 
sented by Dr. Levine, who, however, docs not, in inter- 
preting this attitude, commit himself to it; “The strike 

8" Levine, op. ci(., pp. 124-6. siftid., p. 126. 
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brings the workingmen face to face with the employers in 
a clash of interests. A strike deal's up, as if by a flash of 
lightning, the deep antagonism which exists between those 
who employ and those who work for employers. It further 
deepens the chasm between them, consolidating the em- 
ployers, on the one hand, and the workingmen on the other, 
over against one another. It is a revolutionary fact of 
great value. 

AH strikes, the syndicalists hold, have some revolutionary 
influence. The extent of that influence, however, depends 
on the way in which the strike is conducted. “If the work- 
ingmen rely only on their treasury, the strike degenerates 
into a mere contest between two money bags— that of the 
employer and that of the sj-ndicat — and loses much of its 
value.’’ Conciliation and arbitration should also be 
avoided. Strikers should endeavor to win their battles 
through SUim uvd Drang, through quick and energetic 
pressure on the employers. The financial strength of the 
workers while on strike should be regarded as unimportant. 
Money, of course, is necessary. But money should be se- 
cured for the conduct of the strike, whenever possible, from 
other trades and industries. Thus given it helps to develop 
class solidarity. Sympathetic strikes are often a means of 
winning a victory for the workers. 

The label, on the other hand, helps to show labor its 
power as consumer. In wielding the boycott, workingmen 
mobilize their power both as consumers and producers. 

Sabotage. — Sabotage, a weapon given much prominence 
in the syndicalist philosophy, consists “in obstructing in 
all possible ways the regular process of production to the 
dismay and disadvantage of the employer.” It may mean 
“loafing on the job,” following the Scotch principle of 
Co Canny (giving alow work for slow wages), or the French 
principle, a mauvaise page mauvais travail (bad work for 
bad pay) . It may be seen in the practise of railway work- 
ers in Austria, Italy and Prance of carrying out to a nicety 
all of the rules and regulations of a railroad, and of 
refusing to apply discretion and common sense to a job. 

mtid., pp. 126-7. 
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It may consist in misdirecting commodities. It may in- 
volve deliberate damage or temporary disarrangement to 
machinery or to a commodity. On the other hand, syndi- 
calists as a rule condemn any act which results in the loss 
of human life. 

The Syndicalist Attitude Toward the State and Politics. 
— ^As previously indicated, the syndicalists object to the 
state as such, whether monarchical or republican. They 
regard all states, as many Marxians regard them, as instru- 
ments of class rule. Workers, they declare, thus cannot 
succeed unless they destroy the power of the state. The 
struggle for the overthrow of the state must be carried on 
directly by the workers thcmseh’&s. This excludes the 
participation of syndicats in politics. The parliamentary 
system cannot be trusted to emancipate labor from the wage 
system. It is particularly suited for manipulation by the 
bourgeoisie and has even a corrupting influence on the 
representatives of labor parties, whose policy “degenerates 
into bargaining, compromising and collaboration with the 
bourgeois political parties,” thus weakening the class 
struggle. 

Opposition to Democracy. — The workers, therefore, 
claim the syndicalists, if not hostile to working class politi- 
cal parties, should remain indifferent to them. They should 
force the state to yield to the will of the workers through 
external pressure on public authorities. They should agi- 
tate in the pre.sa, through public meetings, parades and 
other forms of demonstrations. Only reforms gained and 
upheld through force, are real. All others are illusory and 
tend to deceive the workers. An analysis of democratic 
reforms, the syndicalists a.sscrt, will show that those of 
value have been wrested by force. Too many reforms 
granted by legislators are devised to weaken the revolu- 
tionary movement by developing class harmony. The doc- 
trine of class harmony blinds the worker “to the real facts 
of inequality and of class-dhstinctions which are the very 
foundations of existing society.” “ 

Anti-Patriotic.— In attacking the state, the syndicalist 

S’ Ibid., JI. 131. 



attacks the idea of patriotism. ‘ ‘ Our country, ’ ’ they main- 
tain, has no meaning for the workers. The workingman’s 
country is where he works. He has no fatherland in the 
real sen.sc of that term. “Tics of tradition, of a common 
intellectual and moral heritage do not exist for him.” The 
only real ties arc economic interests which bind him to the 
workers of the world, and, by the same token, separate him 
from the capitalists. International solidarity and anti- 
patriotism arc neceasary corollaries of the class struggle. 

The capitalist state does not rely on sweet reason alone 
in its task of keeping the workers in their place. It relics 
on force— the force of the judiciary, the police, tlie mili- 
tary. The military are tlio most effective force. They 
should be reached by the workers. A strong propaganda 
should be started among the amy and navy in the workers' 
behalf, and a general anti-militarism campaign should be 
conducted. Tlio soldiers should be urged not to use their 
arms against the worlccrs in case of strikes, and to refuse 
to bear ams in time of war. Sjuidicalists also should 
refuse to take part in international warfare. 

Reforms Wrested by Direct Action.— It might be, said 
that direct action which forces improved conditions from 
the state and the employing class tends to take the edge 
off of the revolutionary spirit of the workers. This, how- 
ever, is not the case, according to the syndicalists, as such 
reforms do not fundamentally alter conditions, but do for- 
tify the workers in their preparation for the final struggle. 
“Every successful strike, cverj’ effective boycott, every 
manifestation of the workingmen’s will and power is a blow 
directed against the existing order; every gain in wages, 
every shortening of hours of work, every improvement in 
the general conditions of employment is one more position 
of importance occupied on the march to the decisive battle, 
the general strike, which will be the final act of emanci- 
pation.’”* 

The General Strike.— The general strike, the syndical- 
ists declare, is the weapon that can be depended upon to 
abolish classes and bring about the new order. It will not 
pp. 132-3. 
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come from tlie clouds, but will be the logical outcome of 
the syndicalist movement gradually prepared for by the 
daily struggles of the worker's. It might fail today, but 
today’s failure is a preparation for tomorrow’s success. 

Structure of Syndicalist Society.— Following the syn- 
dical revolution, what! Shortly after the congress of the 
Confederation in 1901, a questionnaire was sent to the lo- 
cals of the syndicats throughout the eounti^j', asking the 
members of the organization to give their conception re- 
garding the structure of the sjuidicalist order. The reports 
received differed in detail. In general they agreed that the 
sj'ndieat should constitute the cell of the new society. The 
S3’nd:cat under sjTidicalism, they maintained, will group 
together the workers of one and the same trade, who will 
control the means of production. No one sjTidicat, how- 
ever, will be the exclusive owner of any portion of collective 
property. It will merely use such property with the con- 
sent of societ}'. The sj-ndieat will be connected with the 
remainder of society through momlxirship in the Bourse du 
Travail and the General Confederation of Labor. The re- 
lations of the local syndicats with the national federations 
of their respective trades will be technical and s[)ccial, and 
the r61c of the national trade union will not be a gi-cat 
one. “With the General Confederation relations will be 
indirect and mainly by mediation of the Bourse elu Travail. 
Belations with the latter will Itc of permanent importance, 
as the Bourses du Travail will be the centers of economic 
activity. 

The Bourse du Travail, — The Bourse du Travail, or the 
city trade union council, “will concentrate all local inter- 
ests and serve as a connecting link between the locality and 
the rest of the world. In its capacity as local center it 
will collect all the statistical data neee.ssary for the regular 
flow' of economic life. It will keep itself infoimed on the 
neees.sities of the locality and on its resources, and will 
provide for the proper distribution of products; an inter- 
mediary between the locality and the rest of the country, 
it will facilitate the exchange of products between locality 

85 Ibid., p. 135. 
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and locality and will provide for the introduction o! raw 
material from the outside.” It will thus, in a word, com- 
bine the organization of local and of industrial autonomy. 
“It will destroy the centralized political system of the 
present state and wiU counterbalance the centralizing ten- 
dencies of industry.”®" 

The General Confederation will take charge only of such 
national services as railways. Its function will consist 
chiefly in furnishing general information and in exerting 
a controlling influence. It will also serve as an inter- 
mediary in international relatioms. 

Disappearance of State. — Under sjuidicalism, the politi- 
-cal state as we know it will disappear. It is true that 
there will be local and national organizations which might 
be designated a state. -S)’ndicali.st.s, however, maintain that 
a state presupposes an organization in which a delegated 
minority centralizes in its own hands the power of legis- 
lation over all matters. “The essential character of the 
state is to impose its rule from without. The legislative 
assemblies of the present state decide upon questions which 
are entirely foreign to them, with which they have no real 
connection in life, and which they do not understand. . . . 
The state is, therefore, arbitrary and oppressive in its very 
nature.”®' 

The syndicalists, on the other hand, maintain that the 
discipline they exact is that from within, decided upon by 
those whose duty it is to carrj- on the processes in ques- 
tion. “The sjTidicats, the delesratcs of the syndicate to the 
Bourse.<i du Travail, and so on, only they can properly deal 
with their respective problems. The rules they would im- 
pose would follow from a knowledge of the conditions of 
their social functions and would l)c, so to speak, a ‘natural’ 
discipline made inevitable by the conditions themselves.” ®® 

Furthermore, many of the functions of the existing state 
would be found unneccssarj' under a cooperative system. 
The necessary local functions could be carried on by the 
Bmirms du Travail. 

However, most modem sjTidicalists have given little at- 

sbISM., p. l.ts. uiwd., p. 136. 38 /lid., pp. 136-7. 
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tention to the problem of the future state, maintaining 
that the necessary forms can be worked out by labor when 
necessity arises. The main need, they maintain, is that of 
preparing the workers for the change. Where they still 
seek to picture their future society, they tend to give to 
the national labor organi2ations greater power, and deprive 
the local bourses of some of the functions formerly allotted 
to them. 

The Militant Minority,— The syndicalist lays great em- 
phasis on the importance of the small, conscious, militant 
minority as the leaders of the revolution. The great mass 
of workers, they maintain, arc inert and are moved only 
as the result of the most vigorous efforts by the minority. 
“Everj' strike, even' great demonstration is generally 
started by a small and daring group with a vision. The 
conscious minority, however, can succeed only by carrying 
with them the mass of the w'orkers and by inducing the 
mass to participate in the struggle. This conscious minor- 
ity works in a far different manner from that of the par- 
liamentary' representatives of the people. The latter wish 
to do all themselves, and are thus intent on keeping the 
masses quiescent and submissive. The conscious minority, 
on the other hand, who realize that their only chance of 
success comes through the solid support of the great mass 
of the workers, strive nece.s.sarily to stimulate the energy 
and intelligence of their fellows. 

The Syndicalist and Democracy.— The idea of control 
by the conscious minority is, of course, opposed to the 
democratic principle, functioning through universal suf- 
frage. While the ma.jority is suppo.scd to nile, the minority, 
according to the symdicali.st.s. generally get into control and 
exploit the majority for their own interest. “Universal 
suffrage is a clumsy, mechanical device, which brings to- 
gether a number of disconnected units and makes them act 
without proper understanding of the things they are about. 
The effect of political majorities when they do make them- 
selves felt is to hinder advance and to .suppress the progres- 
sive, active and more developed minorities.”” 

.w Thid., pp. ].S,S-9, 
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The syndicats do not arise out of universal suffrage and 
do not represent the majority in the generally accepted 
sense of that term. They group together but a minority 
of the workers, and never expect to take in all. The more 
sensitive, the intellectually more able, the more active work- 
ingmen come together and constitute themselves a syndicat. 
They discuss their special problems, and wlien they have 
demands to make, tliey enter into a struggle, without find- 
ing out what the so-called "general will” has to say. In 
so doing the members of the syndicats are convinced, how- 
ever, that they are expressing the feelings of all. The 
syndicat constitutes the leading conscious minority. Its 
self-leadership is justified on the ground that it is not 
striving for selfish ends. Its victory will mean better con- 
ditions for many outside tlic organization. ‘ ‘ If the general 
mass of workingmen do not enter the syndicats, they them- 
selves renounce the right of determinmg conditions for the 
latter. Benefiting by the struggles of the minority, they 
cannot but submit to its initiative and leadership.” Pur- 
thormoro, it must bo .said that syndicats are open to all. 
Those in charge of a s.vmdicat are also, it is claimed, neces- 
sarily disiutorcsted, and within the group a sense of soli- 
darity and devotion to community interests arc encouraged. 
The sjuidleats "are gradually undermining the existing 
structure of society, and building a new structure, and 
when the time is ripe they will sweep away the undermined 
edifice and erect a new society born from their own 
midst.” “ 

The Theorists of Syndicalism.— The theorists of revolu- 
tionary syndicalism may be divided into two groups : mem- 
bers of the working class and those completely identified 
with them, on t)ie one hand, aud "intellectuals” outside 
of the labor movement, on the other. Tlie most prominent 
in the former group were Pemand Pellontier, the secretary 
of the Federation of Bourses from 1894 to 1902; Emile 
Pouget, assistant secretary of the Confederation and editor 
of the Voix du Peui)le from 1901 to 1908; V. Griffnelhes, 
secretary of the General Confederation of Labor from 1901 

w/iid., p. 140. 
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to 1908, George and Niel Yvetot and others, active ofSeera 
of the Confederation. Pougct and Yvetot eame to the 
sj'ndicalist movement from the communist-anarchist 
group ; Pelloutier started as a socialist and tlicn became a 
convert to the anarchist faith ; Griffuelhcs came from the 
Allemanists. These “working class theorists,” active in 
the day-to-day struggle of the unions, were less interested 
in the mere speculative side of syndicalism, more in the 
methods that should bo adopted in the industrial struggle 
if the revolution were to be brought about more speedily. 

The principal figures in the “intellectual” group were 
Georges Sorel, M. Hubert Lagardelle, Edouard Berth and 
Gustave Ilcrve. Their organs were Le Mouvement Social- 
iste, founded in 1899 by Lagardelle, a member of the 
Socialist party, and the weekly. La Guerre Module, edited 
by the militant writer, Ilcrve. ^rel, Lagardelle and Berth, 
through Le Mourement Soemlisfe, endeavored to supply a 
])hilosophio and sociological basis for syndicalism. 

Sorel ’s Approach to Syndicalism.— Sorel was the most 
prolific writer. lie saw syndicalism as a further develop- 
ment of the fundamental ideas of Karl llarx. SjTidical- 
ists were “neo-JIarxi.sts,” accepting as they did the spirit 
of Marx, though rejecting a numl>cr of the current inter- 
pretations of the great socialist thinker. The syndicalist 
philosoidiy was in a sense “revisionism of the left.” Re- 
vision of Marxian theories was es.sential, “because, on the 
one hand, Marx was not always ‘well inspired,’ and often 
harked back to the past instead of penetrating into the 
future ; and because, on the other hand, Marx did not know 
all the facts that have now become known: Marx knew 
well the development of the bourgeoisie, but could not 
know the development of the labor movement which has 
become such a tremendous factor in social life.”** The 
new school, Sorel continued, did not feel that it was bound 
^to admire “the illusions, the faults, the errors of him who 
has done so much to elaborate the revolutionary ideas.”** 

Hid., p. 143 ; Sorel, Reflexions sur la Violence (Paris, 1910), 
pp. 246, 240. 

42 Borel, op. cit,f p. 249, 
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SjTidiealism, according to this writer, retains from Marx 
the idea that each social system contains the germs of a 
new system that is to be developed gradually within the 
bosom of the old and is to be liberated from its outworn 
integument when the time is ripe. 

Sorel conceived the main task before syndicalists as that 
of training the working class to behave in the “workshop 
created by capitalism,” of developing the proper capacities 
of the workers.*^ 

He regarded the syndicate as the best place to obtain 
this training, for from the sj-ndicats the workers could 
exclude “the dictatorship of the intellectuals" who had 
conquered the world of politics. 

The General Strike a Social Myth.— It was primarily 
in his conception of tlie general strike that he made his 
contribution— a contribution not altogether accepted by his 
friends— to the sjmdicalist philosophy. The idea of the 
general strike, ho maintained, was the greatest organizing 
and educative force in the possession of the workers. Not 
that the general strike was ever likely to take place. That 
was not necessary. “Social myths” play a very large part 
in social development. How powerful a factor in early 
Christianity was tlic mslh of the second coming of Christ! 
Myths arc indispensable to every revolutionary movement. 
They make it possible for those believing in the day of 
deliverance to keep up their courage and enthusiasm. They 
concentrate the forces of a rising class and intensify it to 
the point of action. Soci.iI msdlis generally have utopian 
features connected with them. But these features are not 
essential. The c.s.scntials are the hope which the acceptance 
of the myth brings and the ideals strengthened by the 
myth. 

The general strike idea is the social myth most needed 
by the modem working class in their struggle for emanci- 
pation. The masses who hold the image of the final general 
strike before them are encouraged to fight in the inter- 
mediate straggles, regarding them as skirmishes before the 
great, decisive battle. On account of the idea of the gen- 

^Sorcl, Preface to Pelloutier’s Sisioire des Bourses du Travail 
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eral strike, '‘socialism remains ever young, the attempts 
made to realize social peace seem childish ; the desertion of 
comrades who mn over into the ranks of the bourgeoisie, 
far from discouraging the masses, excites them still more 
to revolt; in a word the rupture (between the bourgeoisie 
and the working class) is never in danger of disappear- 
ing.”** 

This rupture, according to Sore!, should be developed 
by every possible means. For progress through democracy 
which is based on the fiction of the “general will” cannot 
be depended upon. The working class must break with 
this idea. 

Sorel on Violence.— This rejection of the democratic 
method leads Sorel to lay much emphasis on the applica- 
tion of proletarian violence as the way out. This does not 
mean wholesale brutality but that the “social struggles 
must assume the character of pure struggles similar to 
those of armies in a campaign.” *’ Such violence will indi- 
cate to the capitalists that social peace is impossible. They 
will then turn their attention to their economic interests, 
and the development of the forceful, inventive captains of 
industry will he the result. 

Violence has the additional effect of stimulating the class 
consciousness of the workers, of bringing vividly before 
them their sublime mission in history and, as a result, in- 
corporating their aspirations in the idea of the general 
strike. 

The catastrophic character of the general strike heightens 
its moral value. The workingmen are stimulated by it to 
prepare themselves for the final combat by a moral effort 
over themselves. For only in such unique moments of life 
“when we make an effort to create a new man within our- 
selves” "do we take possession of ourselves” and become 
free in the Bergsonian sense of the term. The general 
strike, therefore, raises socialism to the role of the great- 
est moral factor of our time. 

Sorel and Marx “Thus M. Sorel,” remarks Levine, 

** Sorel, Sefierims sur !a Violence, p. 179. 

« Sorel, op. oil., pp. 256-7. 
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“having started out with Marx, ends up with Bergson, 
The attempt to connect his views with the philosophy of *• 
Bergson has been made in all his later works. But all 
along M. Sorcl claims to be true to ‘the spirit of Marx,’ 
... It is doubtful, however, whether there is an affinity 
between the ‘spirit’ of Maict and that of Professor Bergson. 
It appears rather that Professor Sorel has tacitly assumed 
that affinity because he inteiirrcts the ‘spirit’ of Marx in 
a peculiar and arbitrary way.”^“ 

In fact, as Levine points out, Sorel differed from Marx 
in his emphasis on the my.stical and subconscious factors, 
as contrasted with the economic factors in social develop- 
ment; in his utter skepticism as to the possibility of de- 
termining the future connsc of history and in his belief 
that the new’ social order would arrive— if it came at all 
— througli a ]) 0 ssible or probable general strike, rather 
than as a result of nccrasary economic and social changes. 
Prom Proudhon, the anarchist. Bergson, Neitasehe and 
Renan, Sorel received perhaps more of his inspiration than 
from the socialist thinker. 

It might be added that the actual influence of Sorel on 
the sjuidicalisl movement has often been overestimated. 
Many of his philosoiihical intciprctntions, notably that on 
the general strike, received scant consideration among the 
rank and file of the movement. Later he broke off rela- 
tions with .sjudicalism and at one time was a collaborator 
with a group publishing a “neo-monarchist’’ journal. 

Other Theorists.— Lagardcllc’s writings were far more 
systematic than were those of Sorel. He confined his at- 
tention to the economic and political and acknowledged 
the value of democracy in making socialism possible and 
of the Socialist party in dealing with problems not in- 
cluded within the domain of indimtrial activities. Herve’s 
contribution was chiefly in the domain of the movement’s 
relations to militarism and the army of which he was a 
bitter opponent until France’s participation in the World 
War. 

The philosophy of revolutionary syndicalism was inllu- 
Levine, op. dt, pp. 150-1. 
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enced Titally not only by the foregoing influences, but by 
many anarchist thinkers and writers as well as by the left 
wing socialists who entered the movement 

Later History of French Syndicalism.— So much for 
the theory of syndicalism. Prom 1902 to the outbreak of 
the World War a constant battle took place within the 
Confederation between the revolutionary branch of the 
movement and the reformists. During 1905 and 1906 
the Preneli unions conducted a vigorous campaign for the 
eight hour day during which several of the leaders of the 
Confederation were arrested, and the government, under 
the premiership of Clemeneeau, sent numerous troops to 
Paris to protect it against the so-called “coming revolu- 
tion” which the C. G. T. was supposed to be setting loose 
on society. 

Socialists Unite; Syndicalists Discuss Relationship.— 
At the Congress of Amiens in September, 1906, the ques- 
tion of the afhliation of the trade union movement with 
the Socialist party again came up for di,scus.sion. The 
question had by that year taken on a different aspect from 
that manifested in previous eongrcs.scs. The International 
Soeiali.st Congress in Amsterdam in 1904 had urged the 
French socialists to come together if possible into a unified 
movement. As a result of this action, a Congress of Unifi- 
cation was held in April, 1905, and the Parti Socialiste 
dc France and the Parti SociaUste Frangais formed the 
Parti Hocialiste Unifie. At its first congress in October, 

1905, the unified party claimed a dues paying membership 
of 35,000 members in 2000 groups. In the elections of 

1906, .some 54 soeiali.sts belonging to the party were elected 
to Parliament. With this union of socialist forces, one of 
the reasons for the action of the Confederation in origi- 
nally holding aloof from political organizations of workers 
thus disappeared. M. Eenard, .secretary of the Federation 
of Textile Workers, urged, at the instigation of his union, 
that permanent relations be established between the two 
groups. Side by side with the economic struggle, the 
political struggle, Rcnard asserted, should be carried on 
for the purpose of securing labor legislation for the work- 
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ers. The Socialist party had always proposed and voted 
for laws having as their object the amelioration of the 
working class as well as their emancipation, and was there- 
fore the logical party to support. " If a revolution were 
to occur today, he added, the syndicats, with their present 
organization, would not be able to cany on industry with- 
out the use of the governmental machinery, and from this 
point of view also, the Socialist party was useful to the 
economic wing. II, Kcnard decbired that he had no inten- 
tion of introducing irolilies into the union. Polities had 
already been introduced. 'Whenever an anti-militarist 
resolution was urged licforc the syndicats, when electoral 
abstention was preached, there was polities.^* 

Both reformist and revolutionaiy elements, however, 
fought the resolution. The Textile Federation was de- 
feated by a vote of 724 to 371 and the C. G. T. declared 
itself “independent of all i)oli1ical schools.” In the 
declaration of principles adoi)lcd at the congress, it de- 
clared for a day-to-day struggle for better conditions and 
maintained that the sjmdieats were preparing the way for 
the emancipation of the workers to be realized only by the 
expropriation of the working class. The congi’ess again 
commended the general strike as a means to that end and 
declared that it regarded the syndieat ns the future basis 
of social organization. Every syndicalist was free to par- 
ticipate outside of his organization in any political move- 
ment he deemed best, but he was not to iutrodircc his ideas 
into the union. 

The 1910 Strike and Aristide Briand.— Strikes and 
rumors of general strikes and I’lvquent ari-ests character- 
ized the years of 1907 to 1009. On October 10, 1910, a 
railway strike .started on the .system Paris-Nord. The fol- 
lowing day the strike committee ordered a general railway 
strike, and on the twelfth the Western division went out. 
Briand, former ardent advocfrte of the general strike, then 
in the ministry, arro.stcd the members of the committee and 
placed the railway men under the colors, thus establishing 

Conpris CoTporaiif (Amiens, 190B, pp. 135*6). 
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a condition of martial law. Althongh a second strike com- 
mittee took the place of the first, the back of the strike 
was broken. The new committee failed to function ener- 
getically and there was little response to the strike appeal 
from the workers on the eastern and southern railway 
divisions. By the end of the week the strike was prac- 
tically abandoned, and, on October 18, the committee or- 
dered that work he resumed. 

The revolutionary members of the Confederation attrib- 
uted the defeat to the hesitating tactics of the reformist 
leaders, while the latter maintained that the action of the 
left wing in ordering the strike on the northern railways 
was too hasty. The defeat was a definite blow to the pres- 
tige of the Confederation, although it had not been directed 
by this body. 

During the succeeding years before the War. the Con- 
federation conducted a campaign against the inadequate 
old age pension act, against the wave of militarism and 
nationaliism that swept the countin' following the Agadir 
incident in the summer of 1910, and for shorter hours. 
The growth of the national unions during the decade far 
outdistanced that of the bourses, and, at the end of the 
period, the national unions were consequently far more 
powerful in the Confederation than were the bourses. 

During these years, the syndicalists’ philosophy also 
gained adherents among the workers in some of the other 
countries, notably in Italy and Spain. In the United 
States, the Industrial Workers of the World held much the 
same general point of view. 

The War, however, put a temporary quietus on the syn- 
dicalist movement. Ilcrve, the militant anti-patriot, and 
other leaders of French ss’ndiealism, became a part of the 
war machine and, following the War, there developed a 
sharp cleavage between the communists who gave, their 
adherence to Moscow and the pure and simple syndicalists 
who refused to have a political party, no matter how revo- 
lutionary, dictate their policies. Many of the old syndi- 
calists. formerly regarded as the revolutionists, were now 
attacked as conservatives. Undoubtedly the communist 
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movement deprived the sj-ndiealists of some of their most 
active spirits, and captured many of the younger men who 
would otherwise have joined tlicir ranks. 

Reasons for Syndicalism in France. — ^ilany reasons have 
been given for the remarkable growth of syndicalism among 
the workers in France during the last years of the nine- 
teenth century and the opening years of the twentieth 
century. 

The youth of the trade iiiiion mosement in France (it 
had only been rendered a legal movement in 1884) ; the 
small scale on which indiwtry i.s eondueted in France as 
compared with other industrialized countries; the French 
tradition of insurroetioii and of ehangc hy quick, sudden 
revolt, centering in the capital city; the historic demand — 
found in mucli of French literature foi' generations — of an 
economic freedom based on the very considerable influence 
of the anarchist jfliilosophy and their concept of a society 
of free groups or communes; absence of tjmanny in the 
workshop: the conspieiious Ix'trayais of tho workers b}’ 
brilliant leaders who began their careers in parliament as 
socialists (among them Brimul, Millcrand and Viviani), 
and ended as opponents of labor; the dominating place 
occupied by “intellectuals” in the political working class 
movements and proletarian reaction against this domina- 
tion; the poverty of the trade unions and their inability 
to finance long, drawn out strikes; the psychology of the 
French workers— the fact that, on the one hand, they “lack 
method, ])ersistcncc and foresight,” while, on the other, 
“they are .sensitive, impulsive and combative’’;** and the 
penchant of the French for finding a fundamental philo- 
sophic justification for their actions which the necessities 
of the moment dictate — have all undoubtedly played their 
part in the adoption of syndicalist tactics and philosophy 
by such a large proportion of French trade unionists. 

SociaJist Criticism of Syndicalists— Place for Parlia- 
mentary Action.— Socialists criticize sj-ndicalists both on 
the ground of tactics and of ultimate ideal. They main- 

41 X Congris Corporaiif, p. 203; XII Coitgrh National 
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tain tliat, while independent working class political action 
has its dangers, economic action has also its dangers, but 
that both, taken by and large, can be used with very pow- 
erful effect by the workers. It is said that parliamentary 
leaders of working class parties become I'omitromiscrs ; 
so do leaders of trade unions, declare socialists, if they 
desire to retain their leadci'sbip. In fact, with thousands 
of followers on sti’ikc, faced with starvation, more jircssure, 
they maintain, can often be brought to bear on a trade 
union leader to compromise in the settling of disputes than 
on a political leader advocating a particular law in a legis- 
lative chamber. 'While political Icadci’s have deserted the 
working class, the trade union leaders who have betrayed 
the interests of labor are not few in number, and as much 
“politics” can bo observed in the average union as in a 
political party. Eepresentatives of socialist parties in the 
legislative chambers, socialists assert, can generally be de- 
pended upon at the least to fight for labor freedom of 
action during trade disimtcs. They can bo relied upon to 
favor labor legislation which protects particularly the 
weaker elements among the working population; to utilise 
the power of taxation to lessen the incijualities of wealth; 
to support public services for the social well-being and to 
work for the socialization of important industries. 

Socialists have never relied, however, on parliamentarj' 
action alone for social advancement. They have ever 
sought to organize the workers in trade and industrial 
unions and in cooperative organizations and to educate the 
workers regarding their fundamental problems, as well as 
to mobilize them in political movements. All legitimate 
agencies, they believe, should be used by the workers in 
their struggle for a better life. The economic weapon, they 
admit, has certain advantages over the political. On the 
other hand, the hard won political weapon has advantages 
over the economic. For one thing, under universal suf- 
frage, workers and capitalists are put on a par as far as 
actual voting is concerned. Each has one vote and one 
vote only. As the workers are in a majority, they can by 
proper cooperation ultimately gain eontrol of tbe legisla- 
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tive assemblies. There are, to be sure, many obstacles in 
their path, but the task of winning a majority is not an 
impossible one. Furthermore, it coats in time, effort, and 
phj’sieal discomfort far less to rote than it does to strike 
for better conditions. In each ease sacrifice is required, 
but as a general nde not such great sacrifice in the politi- 
cal as in the industrial field. 

Iiitellcctual.s, it is true, have liecn excluded more from 
sjiidieats or trade unions than from working class politi- 
cal parlies. But, declare socialists, they have a distinct 
contribution to make to the movement Tor the emancipa- 
tion of the workens, and the working class is the gainer if 
it provides some agency through which the brain workers 
can effectively serve labor. Many of the most important 
leadens in working class thonglit and action have been the 
so-called ‘‘intellectuals.” and a very large jrroportion of 
the attacks hurled against domination by the "intellee- 
tuals” ns such have come not from the workers but from 
los.scr ‘'intellectuals" striving to gain popularity among 
the workers. Besides, with the evolution of trade unions, 
“ intellect ual.s” are being called upon to an ever increasing 
extent to sei've labor in numerous cai)ueities. 

As for the defects of uiiivcrsal suffrage, two schools of 
thought have dcvolo))ed— the socialist and communist. 
Many socialists admit the present defects of the democratic 
method as now operated. They believe, Jiowcvor, that a 
number of these defects can Iw remedied by ‘'more democ- 
racy” — the application of the initiative, wferendum, recall 
and otlier democratic .siifeguards; greater educational op- 
portunities, a more careful discrimination as to problems 
which should be settled by experts, and by the mass of 
voters, etc. 

Sabotage and the General Strike Criticised.— Various 
points of view have been held in the socialist movement 
regarding the use of sabotage and the general strike. Indi- 
vidual socialists have severely condemned the use of sabot- 
age as a working class weapon on the ground that the 
secret and underhanded methods of warfare and the con- 
stant effort at deceit entailed in certain forms of sabotage 
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have a vitiating effect upon the morale of the workers, and 
that practise of sabotage against employers is likely to 
lead to the use of the same weapon between various fac- 
tions of the working class movement. J. Ramsay Mac- 
donald urges this position; 

“Society is in process of change, and the workers who 
are toiling for greater justice are only retarding progress 
by following the wrongdoing of which they are victims, 
rather than strengthening the social tendencies which make 
for their emancipation. The creative vitality of society is 
neither expressed nor strengthened by sabotage, riots, de- 
struction of industrial capital, or any one of the other 
minor nolences of the syndicalist program.” “ 

■While believing in the strike as an important means of 
working class progress, socialists do not feel with the syn- 
dicalists that every strike is of positive value to labor. 
Many a strike, entered upon at an uustrategic moment, 
with inadequate preparation and for unwise ends, has had 
a profoundly depressing effect upon the labor movement. 
It is true that, in the early stages of a union, when the 
organization has little or no money, it is often better to 
strike and to depend upon financial support from other 
labor groups and the general public than not to strike at 
all. However, most socialistic unions of the present day 
will agree that a largo “war chest” is often a powerful aid 
both in securing a settlement before a strike is declared, 
and in winning a victory after the men have stopped work ; 
that, while other organizations might generously aid a 
union without money in their treasury, such aid cannot 
be depended upon and should be regarded merely as a 
desirable supplement to financial assistance given strikers 
by their owm organization. The spectacular tactics worked 
out by syndicalists to attain their end in the French unions, 
furthermore, are more adapted to unions located in Latin 
countries than in countries where the workers come from 
the less emotional northern stocks. Furthermore, with the 
development of large scale production, and the pitting of 

Macdonald, Spidicalism (Chicago; Open Court Publishing Co.), 
pp. 52-3. 
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labor against vast aggregations of capital, the guerrilla 
warfare methods of the syndicalists are not likely to prove 
effective. A different kind of industrial statesmanship is 
required. 

Socialists frankly differ as to the efficacy of the general 
strike in bringing about the revolution. The difficulty they 
see in such a strike is that, in attempting to paralyze in- 
dustry and starve the capitalists, the working class is likely 
to starve itself first. Such a strike is also likely to alienate 
many outside the immediate ranks of organized labor, to 
split up, rather than to solidify, the ranks of labor, to 
bring the whole weight of the capitalist state to bear on 
those in leadership, to develop into violent combat, and, if 
not successful, lead to a violent reaction.®' In capitalist 
countries where the chief power is not concentrated in one 
or two industrial centers, and in countries where the in- 
dustrial system is highly developed and complex, its suc- 
cess is likely to be considerably less than in other lands. 
At least the hope of the revolution should not be based 
on the success or failure of the general strike. Eather the 
worker's should put their reliance on the development of 
economic forces, the increasing power of the workers in 
municipal, state and national councils, the ever more ef- 
fective organization of trade and industrial unions, the 
assumption of increasingly important functions by labor 
in the workshops and in the field of cooperative distribu- 
tion, the growth of public services at the expense of private 
enterprise and the development of the socialist way of 
looking at things among an ever larger circle of the popu- 
lation. The general strike may be utilized as a deliberate 
effort or as a more or less spontaneous movement, to sup- 
plement these other forces, and may, at the critical mo- 
ment, when other forces are ripe for a change, he exceed- 
ingly effective. But the workers are likely to be sorely 
disappointed if it is regarded as the one means of social 
salvation. 

Since the general strike failed to materialize in France 
at various periods when the syndicalists confidently ex- 

siim., Ch. VIII. 
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peeted its occurrence, the French syndicalists now look 
forward to it as a much less immediate means of salvation 
than in the days before the World War. On the other 
hand, the effectiveness of a stoppage of work in strategic 
industries in Russia during the revolutionary crisis, the 
use of the strike in portions of fiermany during the at- 
tempted coup d’etat engineered by Kapp, in preventing 
the return of the monarchy to power, and the 1926 strike 
in Great Britain in aid of tlie miners, among other partial 
or complete general strikes, have led to renewed interest in 
the general strike as one of the ageneies of revolution. 

Socialist Criticism of the Syn^calist Ideal.— Socialists 
criticise the syndicalist picture of the future social order, 
as far as syndicalists have sought to depict a new order. 
Too much attention, socialists maintain, has been given to 
the rights and responsibilities of producers; too little, to 
those of consumers. Too much emphasis has been put on 
control by the local bourses; too little on control by na- 
tional units. That the symdiealists have begun to realize 
this is indicated by the resolution pas.sed at the Sjuidicalist 
Congress at Lyons in 1919, favoring the “industrialized 
mtionalhation of the great sen-ices of modem economy ; 
land and water transport, mines, water power, and credit 
organizations,” and defining nniionidkntion as the transfer 
of national property to the control of interested parties, 
namely, the associated produccis and consumers. This 
pronouncement brings the smdicalists much nearer to the 
socialist position than in former years. Yet, despite this 
pronouncement, the general tendency of syndicalism has 
been to ignore the consumer and to favor the smallest unit 
as the basis of social organization. JIacdunald also calls 
attention to the fact that it is the craft and not the work 
shop that under syndicalism is regarded us the social unit 
in control. lie points out that tlie worlisliop today is not 
the scene of the activity of one craft, but of many. Self- 
governing crafts can never be “unless the shadow of Time 
is to wander back reversely over the dial, and the middle 
age come again. Even should the control be centered 

p. 59. 
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in the workshop, rather than in the craft, the social prob- 
lem would not be solved, as the workman cannot he de- 
pended on to keep the national or international interests 
constantly before him when working under conditions which 
make decisions in his own interests easy. 

The socialist, as has been indicated, believes that an all- 
inclusive political organization is necessary— whether it is 
called a state, a commune, or what not— for the conduct of 
functions that must be performed for all the people as resi- 
dents of a community— functions mvolmg the health, edu- 
cation and recreation of the community, the prevention of 
crime, the raising of taxes, the adjusting of relations with 
other countries, etc. Furthermore they contend that no ade- 
quate provision is made for the successful performance of 
such functions under a syndicalist society. Socialists also 
seriously question the moral value of violence praised so 
highly by Sorel, the desirability of laying so great an empha- 
sis on the negative side of the class struggle and the primary 
need of action, rather than thought, in the onward march 
toward a new order. 

Influence of Syndicalism,— The sjuidicalist movement, 
however, has had a very great stimulating influence on 
socialist thinking and has been of vital service to the move- 
ment in calling attention to the defects of democracy, the 
dangers of parliamentarism, the inadequacies of a type of 
bureaucratic “state socialism,” the possibilities of the trade 
union movement, the manifold weapons at the disposal of 
labor during trade disputes, and the importance of the 
producers sharing in the control of a new social order. It 
has led to the development of a new school of socialist 
thought, guild socialism, as a compromise between the older 
socialism and sjmdicalism and undoubtedly its imprint can 
be seen in the communist movement, with its emphasis on 
the importance of the militant minority, with its scorn for 
democracy, its faith in the coup d’etat methods of social 
change, and its insistence on control by soviets of workers. 

We will next turn to the school of guild socialism. 
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CHAPTER XXIII 


GUILD SOCIALISM 

Formation of the Independent Labor Party.— We again 
find ourselves m England in the days immediately before 
and following the World War. A new phase of socialist 
thought has begun to take root. It is named guild social- 
ism. We left England in the eighties when the Fabian 
Society was first formulating its theory of socialism and 
the socialist state. Between those days and the definite 
launching of the propaganda of guild socialism about the 
year 1912, the socialist movement had become a vital factor 
in the life of the community. The formation of the Social 
Democratic Federation and the Fabian Society in the 
eighties had been followed by the election in 1892 of Keir 
Hardie, the British miner, to the House of Commons as an 
independent labor candidate and by the formation one year 
later by Hardie and others of the Independent Labor party, 
with a view to Ijringing the socialist message before the 
British people in a manner which they could understand. 
The aim of the Independent Labor party was the collective 
ownership and control of the means of production, to be 
achieved through parliamentary action, social reform, pro- 
tection of labor and democracy in local and central gov- 
ernment. Its platform did not differ to any extent from 
that of the Social Democratic Federation, but its attitude 
toward the trade unions was more sympathetic, and in its 
active work among the trade unions its speakers usually 
avoided mention of revolution, class warfare and Marxian 
concepts in general, and approached the problem more from 
the ethical, non-conformist and democratic point of view 
which appealed to the British workmen. 

The Labor Representation Committee Formed.— J. 
Ramsay Macdonald soon joined this party, and, during the 
393 
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remainder of the nineties, the Independent Labor party- 
devoted its chief efforts to winning the trade nnionists for 
independent political action. It made headway and, in 
1899, the Independent Labor party, through an executive 
of the Railway Workers, secured the passage of the fol- 
lowing resolution in the Trade Union Congress : 

This Congress, having regard to the decisions of former 
years, and with a view of securing a better representation of 
the interest of labor in the House of Commons, hereby instructs 
the Parliamentary Committee of the Trade Union Congress to 
invite the cooperation of all the cooperative, socialist, trade 
union and other working class organisations jointly to cooperate 
on lines mutually agreed upon in convening a special congress 
of representatives from such of the above named organizations 
as may be willing to take part, to devise ways and means for 
the securing of an increased number of labor members to the 
next Parliament. 

This resolution, passed by a vote of 546,000 to 434,000, 
laid the foundation for the British Labor party. A com- 
mittee was appointed in pursuance of the resolution, con- 
sisting of four members of the Parliamentary Committee, 
a liberal, a radical and Fabian, a social democrat and a 
fourth with socialist leanings. Two members each were 
also selected from the Independent Labor party, the Social 
Democratic Federation and the Fabian Society. They were 
Keir Hardie, J. Ramsay Macdonald, Harry Quolch, H. R. 
Taylor, George Bernard Shaw and E. R. Pease (secretary 
of the Fabians). The socialists were in the majority on 
the committee, and were far superior to the trade unionists 
in intelligence, knowledge and energy. 

The committee decided to call a conference to consider 
what future action should be taken, and, on February 27 
and 28, 1900, the conference met in London, with 120 dele- 
gates present representing over a half million workingmen 
belonging to trade union and socialist organizations. The 
conference favored the support of candidates for Parlia- 
ment who belonged to the organizations represented on the 
committee. Before adjournment it appointed a Labor Rep- 
resentation Committee of seven trade unionists, two mem- 
bers of the Independent Labor party, two of the Fabian 
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Society anj two of the Social Democratic Federation, Eam- 
say Macdonald was elected .sccrctarj- and immediately set to 
work to enlist the sj-mpathies of the trade unionists in the 
work of the Labor Bepresentation Committee. In Septem- 
ber, 1900, at a general election, the Labor Bepresentation 
Committee placed fifteen eandidates in the field, of whom 
two, Keir Hardie and Biebard Bell, were successful. 

The labor Party Victory of 1906.— Interest in the work 
of the Committee increased due. to no small extent, to the 
influence of tlie Taft Vale decision, which permitted the 
courts to lev}' upon trade union budgets for damages caused 
to employers by strikers during trade disputes. In 1902, 
David Shackeltoii, a trade unionist, was elected to Parlia- 
ment, at a special election, and the following year Arthur 
Henderson and William Crooks joined the ranks of Labor 
M.Ps. In 1903 the railway union paid to the Taff Vale 
Company under a court decision 23,000 pounds and judg- 
ment, was delivered against the South Wales miners for 
50,000 pounds. This created further unrest in the ranks of 
labor who felt that their treasuries might be entirely wiped 
out if this precedent were followed. The Conservative gov- 
ernment. absorbed in discussions over tariff reforms and the 
Anglo-German situation, made no attempt to amend the 
trade union law. 

In January, 1906, came the next general election. The 
Labor Bepresentation Committee placed fifty candidates in 
the field, and, to the surprise of England, elected twenty- 
nine out of the 'fifty, and polled a total vote of 323,000. 
The Miner's Federation was the only one of the larger 
unions which lemained outside the folds of the Labor Eep- 
resentation Committee, although it came in a few years 
later, and increased labor's forces in Parliament to 40. 
The Committee thereafter went by the name of the British 
Labor party. 

The Achievements and Failure of the Labor Group 
(1906-14). — The labor election was the sensation of the 
year, and, as a result, the interest in socialism increased 
enormously. No sooner did Parliament meet than the 
Labor party forced through the Trades Disputes Act, often 
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called the Magna Carta of British labor, extending to labor, 
as it did, the right of picketing and boycotting and freedom 
from collective responsibility for damages incurred during 
a trade dispute. This quick result led the labor and social- 
ist forces to cherish high hopes of the labor group forcing 
through other legislation in behalf of the worker. How- 
ever, these hopes were doomed to disappointment, and from 
that time until the beginning of the World War few fun- 
damental reforms were achieved. 

This failure of great accomplishment was due in consid- 
erable part to circumstances beyond their control. The 
months following tlie passage of the Trades Dispute Aet 
were months of economic depression. Unemplojunent was 
widespread and prices were rising. England was feeling 
the results of the inflation follomng the Boer and Russo- 
Japanese wars, the increased world production of gold and 
the competition with Germany. The Labor group was in 
a small minority and its more radical proposals had no 
chance of passage. Parliament ignored its efforts to relieve 
the unemployment problem and labor’s efforts in this di- 
rection were not so constructive as they might have been. 
The party was handicapped in a sense by having no legis- 
lative program to which it had been definitely committed. 
The viewpoint of many members of the group was more 
liberal than socialist. The Irish Home Rule, the Suffrage 
and the Welsh Disestablishment Bills were for several 
years before Parliament, having been regularly vetoed by 
the House of Lords, and the Labor Parliamentary group 
was anxious for the time being to keep the Liberal party 
in power in order to secure final passage of these bills. 
The Labor group likewise supported several other Liberal 
bills, and worked at times in close cooperation with the 
Lloyd George group. This situation led to growing criti- 
cism from the socialist wing of the labor movement, and 
among many a growing skepticism as to the value of politi- 
cal action. A definite swing of the pendulum toward 
industrial action took place and, in the trade union field, 
a veritable strike fever waged, for wages must be raised 
proportionately to the increase in the cost of living. 
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Forces Contributing to Guild Socialism.— It was durmg 
this period that the guild socialist movement, with its ideal 
of a social order mid-way between syndicalism and the 
older socialism, with its emphasis on producers’ control and 
its criticism of progi'ams favoring too great a development 
of state functions, began to take root. 

The guild socialist school of thought was a resultant of 
the political and industrial situation just outlined, and of 
various other forces. These included: 

1. In the nature of the case, the general socialist move- 
ment, with which most of the guildsmen had been closely 
identified. The socialist attack on the wage system and its 
advocacy of a system of production not based on profit 
were fundamental to the guild philosophy. 

2. The influence of Jolm Rusto, Thomas Carlyle, "Wil- 
liam Morris, and others who detested the ugliness and 
monotony of machine production and who regretfully 
looked back to the time when the independent guildsmen 
of the Middle Ages took pride in creative work and pro- 
duced the great art for which the Middle Ages were fa- 
mous. 

3. The French syndicalist movement and the theories of 
the American Industrial Workers of the World, with their 
bias against the state and against political action, and their 
shibboleth of “all power to the producer.” 

4. The writings of such anti-collcctivists as Gilbert K. 
Chesterton and Hilaire Belloc who saw in much of the 
recent collectivist legislation in Great Britain the begin- 
nings of a “servile state,” and who proposed as their ideal 
a “Distributive State’’ largely composed of peasant pro- 
prietors, where the “instinct of ownership” would be sat- 
isfied. These writers maintained that much of the col- 
lectivist legislation, by making the workers physically com- 
fortable, was rendering capitalism endurable, and that it 
was at the same time restricting the freedom of trade union 
action. Would a strike, they asked, be permitted in a 
state-owned industry? This question was given special 
point in 1907 by the atlilude of the Fabian Society in 
approving the treaty which Lloyd George “imposed upon 
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the railroad industry” in his attempt to settle a threat- 
ened railroad strike. ‘ ‘ In the ease of the nation 's principal 
means of land transport,” declared the Fabians, “resort 
to the eharacteristic trade-union weapon of the strike” was 
“such a national calamity that no responsible statesman 
could now-a-days treat it as a private matter. . . . The 
nation can no more afford to lot the railway industry be 
interrupted by the claims— however just— of the railway 
workers, than by the obstinacy — ^however dignified, of the 
railway directors.”' 

5. The school of anti-state political philosophers, led by 
the Keverond J. N. Figgis, who was engaged in e-xploding 
the “myth” of the sovereignty of the state. 

In his writings, Fatlier Figgis maintained that there 
were certain associations residing in the state— churches, 
trade unions among them— whose interests were indepen- 
dent of the state, and whose personalities were inviolable 
by state authority.’ The state “could recognize and guar- 
antee . . . the life of these societies— the family, the club, 
the union, the college, the ehureh; but it no more created 
life than it created the indiridual, though it orders his 
birth to be registered.” Conscfiuently, “the theory of 
.sovereignty, wliether proclaimed by John Austin or Jus- 
Itinian, or shouted in conflict by Pope Innocent or Thomas 
/Hobbes, is in reality no more than a venerable supersti- 
tion. ... As a fact it is as a .series of groups that our 
social life presents it.self, all having some of the qualities 
of public law and most of them showing clear signs of a 
life of their omi, inherent and not derived from the con- 
cession of the state.” ’ Political authority, in brief, is “an 
association, not a lordship.” 

In this view Father Figgis followed the historian Mait- 
land, who had maintained the thesi.s that other groups than 
the state posse,sscd legal personalities. It was not a far 
cry to the conclusion that associations residing in the state 

’ Letter in .Vc® Age, Dec. 7, 1907. 

= A series of articles in the New Age, afterwards appearing in 
book form, in Churches in the Modem State (London: 1914). 

3 Ihid., p. 224. 
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should not only be able to preserve their personalities in- 
violate from state encroachment, but also should be per- 
mitted to assume new duties at the expense of the state. 
This is what the guild socialists attempted to prove. Fig- 
gis’ lectures, appearing at the time that the guildsmen were 
finally formulating their doctrine, had a distinct influence 
on guild thought. 

The guildsmen, following the first formulation of their 
theor)-, were also influenced by the “functional principle” 
theory enunciated by the Spanish journalist, Scnor Ramano 
de Maeztu, a theory which maintained that there are no 
natural rights, but only “objective rights,” conditional 
upon performing some mscfnl function by the individual 
or group claiming them.' R. 11. Tawncy later elaborated 
on this theory in his The Acquisitive Soeiety,^ insisting 
that property should be “functional” and that industrial 
control sliould pass out of the hands of functionless owners 
into those of the workers who rendered actual service. 

We might mention also the influence on the later guilds- 
men of J. M. Pafon’s theoiy of “encroaching control,” 
with its demand that the employer be gradually pushed 
out of the control of industry through aggressive trade 
union aetion and of the Major Douglas' credit scheme, for 
the acquiring by labor of the credit resources of the 
country. 

Reckitt and Bechhofer thus succinctly summarize these 
various currents which went into the making of the guild 
movement : 

“We should find the craftsmen's challenge and the blaz- 
ing democracy of William Moiris; the warning of Mr. 
Belloc against the huge shadow of the servile state and, 
perhaps, something also of his claim of the individual’s 
control over property ; the insistence of Mr. Penty on the 
evils of industriali.sra and its large scale organization, and 
his recovery and bequest to us of the significant and unique 
word ‘guild.’ We should find something of French 

‘See de Maeztu, Authority, Liberty atii Funetione in the Ught 
of the War (London: 1916). 

sTnwney, H. H., The Aeqaidiive Society, London: Bell, 1924, 
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sjTidicalism, ■with its championship of the producer ; some- 
thing of American industrial unionism, with its clear vision 
of the need of industrial organization; and something of 
Marxian socialism with unsparing analysis of the wage- 
system by which capitalism exalts itself and enslaves the 
mass of men.” ® 

The Guild Leaders,— Pour personalities stand out above 
the others in the formulation of guild theory. The first of 
these is A. J. Penty, architect, called by some the “original 
guildsman,” designer of garden cities, a fomer Fabian 
and I. L. P. member, wlio came to the .social reform move- 
ment by means of the road of John Bii.sldn and William 
Jlorris, who .sought with them the restoration of the archi- 
tectural beauties of the Middle Ages, and whose Restora- 
tion of the Guild Rtislcm in 1906 foreshadowed many of 
the chai'acteri.stics of the guild .sociali.st theories. 

In the second place there is A. E. Orage, a fellow of 
Penty’s in the socialist movement, editor of the New Age, 
the hrilliant “center of educated revolutionary activity,” 
and collaborator with S. fi. Hobson of the articles on na- 
tional guilds appearing in that jounial, which placed the 
theory of guild socialism in the forefront of discussion. 
A third personality is S. fl. Hobson, the “veteran” of the 
movement, journalist and socialist propagandist of many 
years .standina:, who largely formulated the guild socialist 
theory and provided it with its Marxian economic basis. 
Fourth, and by no means the least, is that enfant merveil- 
leiu, as he has been called, G-. D. IT. Cole, the keen-minded 
Oxford fellow, who, while not joining the movement until 
1913, jn’oved to be ii.s mo.st effective and prolific thinker 
and iiopularizer.'' 

Guild Propaganda Begins. — The first attempt to con- 
duct jiropaganda work for the general idea, then in a 
rather nchulous .stage, may Ite .said to have started with 
the organization of the Guilds Eestoration Movement in 

" Scfkitt and Ecchliofcr, The 31 railing of National Guilds (N. T. : 
Macmillsm, 1019), pp, xiii-xiv. 

tHpp Nilca Carpenter, Guild Socialism (N. Y.: Appleton, 1922), 
pp. 81-90. 
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1906. The appearance of the Hobson-Orago articles on the 
subject in 1912 gave the idea its official send-off, while tlie 
formation of the National Guilds League in 1915, following 
Cole’s unsuccessful attempt to commit the Fabian Society 
to guild socialism, and his organization of the Guild So- 
cialist Propaganda Society, translated the idea into an 
effective movement. 

The objects of the League were stated as “the abolition 
of the wage-system, and the establishment of self-govern- 
ment in industry tlirough a sj-stem of national guilds work- 
ing in conjunction with the state.” The words, “a demo- 
cratic state” were afteiwards inserted, and, at the 1920 
conference of the League, the word “state” was omitted 
altogether, and the phrase, “other democratic functional 
organizations in the community,” substituted therefor. 
The League propaganda was to be coudueted, according to 
its constitution, by means of lectures, meetings and pub- 
lications. 

In brief the guildsmen urged wholeheartedly the Marxian 
demand that the wage sj-stem should bo abolished. To 
them the wage system was bad economically, morally, psy- 
chologically, aesthetically, and spiritually. It meant dis- 
honest and inartistic work. It produced a slave state of 
mind, which the worker caiTied over with him into his 
social and political life. It suppressed the creative instinct 
in labor, his instinct to own and control, and it substituted 
for the system of production for service, a system designed 
to grind out profits for the absentee owners, irrespective 
of the desires of the consumers or the needs of the pro- 
ducers. 

Positively the guildsmen aimed at “self-government in 
industry,” a self-govenimcnt for the worker which would 
give him an opportunity to develop his personality, and 
which would at least assure to him as a minimum : 

“1. Eecognition and payment as a human being, and not 
merely as the mortal tenement of so much labor power for 
which any efficient demand exists. 

“2. Consequently, payment in employment and in un- 
employment; in sickness and in health alike. 
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“3. Control of the organization of production in co- 
operation ■with his fellows. 

“4. A claim upon the product of his work, also exercised 
in cooperation with his fellows.”* 

The Functional Principle Applied to Industry.— Many 
also seek to incorporate the “functional principle” of so- 
ciety into the industrial structure. Men, Cole and others 
contend, organize various groups to carry out particular 
functions in which they are interested. They establish 
churches, trade unions, clubs of various sorts, cooperative 
societies, municipalities. These should not be regarded as 
subordinate to an "omni-competent” state, but should 
remain relatively independent of each other, cooperating 
with, but not under the authority of, any so-called sov- 
ereign entity. Only through such cooperation can the best 
results be attained. To be sure, the state or the commune 
has certaiu functions to perform, including that of police 
and fire protection, functions which affect all men equally 
as they reside in a community. But this fact gives it no 
claim to primacy over other functional groups. It follows 
from this reasoning that true democracy does not begin 
and end with voting on election day, but resides in the 
functioning of every organization -which vitally affects the 
life of the citizen. It follows that the state is not in a 
position to dictate to a trade union, a guild or any other 
economic organization, but that each is sovereign within its 
own sphere ; and that the worker should participate in the 
election of the officials in his industry in the same way as in 
the election of city officials. As we shall see later, this prin- 
ciple is not adhered to universally by the guildsmen, but 
seems to have the majority support. 

The Guild Commonwealth.— 'While the guildsmen dis- 
claim any desire to build a utopia, they nevertheless have 
drawn up rough outlines of their future guild system to 
give their theory more definiteness. As there is consider- 
able difference of opinion reprding many of the desirable 
features of a guild society among the leaders of the guild 

sColc, Self Govenmetd in Indiatry, p. 135. 
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movement, and as these leaders themselves change their 
concept of an ideal society somewhat frequently, no com- 
plete picture of the guild ideal can be hero portrayed, 

Characteristics of a Guild— Inclnsiveness, Responsibil- 
ity, Monopoly. — Practically all guildsmen, however, are 
agreed that the unit in the guild socialist society should 
be the guild. The guild is defined as “a self-governing 
association of mutually dependent people organized for a 
responsible discharge of a particular function of society.” ’ 
The guild, within the definition of the guildsman, has sev- 
eral important characteristics. It includes all of the work- 
ers in an industr}', trade or profession, in so far as such 
is "guildized”— the managerial and technical staff as well 
as the manual workers ; the salariat as well as the prole- 
tariat. 

It would be responsible and be given virtual autonomy 
within its own sphere, so long as it performed its function 
satisfactorily. On this point the guildsman is insistent. 
Those who are doing the actual work should be responsible 
for its direction, if waste is to he avoided and work is to 
be done well. Standards of “ethics” and “honor,” the 
guildsman believes, could be maintained in industrial effort, 
as they are today in part in the teaching and other profes- 
sions, if industry should “cease to be conducted by the 
agents of property owners for the advantage of property 
owners, and should be carried on instead for the service of 
the public” and if “the responsibility for maintenance of 
the service should rest upon the shoulders of those, from or- 
ganizer and scientist to laborer, by whom, in effect, the 
work is conducted,” 

A third characteristic of the guild, in the eyes of the 
majority of guildsmen, is monopoly, although in some eases 
the guild socialists provide for a “fringe” of enterprises 
free from guild control. 

Democracy in the Guild.— Furthermore, the guild should 
be democratically run. Democracy does not mean, accord- 
ing to Cole, that mass votes would be taken on every move 
in the productive process, “A mass vote on a matter of 

> Orage, An Alphabet of Eamomies, p. 53. 
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technique understood only by a few experts would be a 
manifest absurdity, and even if the clement of technique 
is left out of account, a factory administered by constant 
mass votes would be neither efficient nor at all a pleasant 
place to work in.” “ 

As for the leaders under the guild sj'stem, they will of 
course be elected by the guild itself. “But this does not 
mean that every type of leader must be chosen by a mass 
ballot of the whole guild." Officials employed to perform 
a function essentially technical are not leaders but rather 
consultants and advisers and their api)ointment does not 
raise the issue of democratic control. On the other hand, 
for those who arc to direct their fellows, “the only right 
principle is that the person who is to perform it [the 
function] should he chosen by those in cooperation with 
whom it is to be exercised. That is to say, the governing 
principle in the choice of guild leaders will be election 
‘from below,’ by those whom the leaders will have to 
load.”“ 

However, adds Cole, thein should be certain safeguards. 
■Whenever a ])osition requires, in addition to ability to lead, 
certain qualifications of skill or technique, the posses.sion 
of those eharacteri.sties can be made a condition of eligi- 
bility for the position. “A shipowner today can only 
appoint as captain of his ship a man who holds a master’s 
certificate. The seamen of the future guild will only be 
able to choose as their captain a man who is similarly 
equipped.” 

■While Cole is of the opinion that, as a rule, the actual 
group which an official is to direct should usually choose 
him, he admits the possibility of other workers in the same 
calling assisting in the choice. In factories he favors direct 
elections, while, in larger units, election by delegates might 
be the better coui’se. The guild socialists admit the enor- 
mous difficulties in the way of democratic control, and real- 
ize that it must come gradually, but feel that there is in the 
long run no alternative but to try it, “for the old idea of 

'“Cole, CiiiW Socialism (N. Y.; Stokes, 1920), p. 41. 

iij&id., p. 42. 
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leadership by the imposition of will is breaking down with 
the old industrial system.”’* 

managers and the Guild Kegime.— This demoeratie 
regime, according to Cole, should make a special appeal to 
the manager and technician. It is true that under it the 
manager would not have the uncontrolled power to “fire” 
a worker, for the guildsman “would insist that a man 
threatened with discharge should be tried by his peers, and 
every man would surely have behind him a considerable 
measure of economic security.” Nor would he be able as 
now to ignore public opinion in the factory or the guild as 
a whole. On the other hand, there would be counteracting 
advantages. He would have a good prospect — ^if he did his 
work well — of having the public opinion of his factory de- 
cidedly on his side, in his attempt to make things move 
smoothly and efficiently. He could look to the workers to 
cooperate with him in aecomplishing the best results. At 
the worst, he would not find himself in the anomalous posi- 
tion in wliich he docs at present as the nominee of a capital- 
ist employer. 

“I strongly suspect,” Cole adds, “that the managers in 
such a guild factory would have no cause to complain of 
lack of power. If they wanted authority, they would find 
ample scope for it j but I believe most of them would cease 
to think of their positions mainly in terms of power, and 
would, instead, come to think of them mainly in terms 
of function. Only under the free conditions of demo- 
cratic industry would the leader find real scope for leader- 
ship, and he would find it in a way that w'ould enable him 
to concentrate all his faculties on the development of his 
factory as a communal sendee, instead of being as now con- 
stantly thwarted and restrained by considerations of share- 
holders’ profit. There is no class of ‘industrious persons,’ 
as the Chartists would have said, to whom the guild idea 
ought to have a stronger appeal than to the managers and 
technicians of industrj'; for it alone offers them full oppor- 
tunities to use their ability in cooperation with their fellow 
workers and for the service of their fellow-men. 

12 Ibid., p. 46. 
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“The guild factory, then, would be a natural center of 
self-government, no longer, like the factories of to-day, a_ 
mere prison of boredom and useless toil, but a center of 
free service and associative enterprise. There would, of 
course, be dull and unpleasant work still to be done in the 
world ; but even this would be immeasurably lightened if it 
were done under free conditions and if the right motives 
were enlisted on its side.”’’ 

As for the tenure of the manager, should he prove unsat- 
isfactory to the workers, he should have the right, before he 
could be deposed, to appeal to his peers— his fellow man- 
agers, and if they held that he was in the right, but should 
the workers still desire his dismissal, the case could go to a 
higher tribunal of the guild. Should, however, there be a 
sustained desire to have him go, that would prove the in- 
compatibility of his temperament for democratic leadership 
in that particular factory, and the workers should have 
their way. 

Types of Guilds.— Ouilds, according to the guild social- 
ist, would be divided into industrial and civic guilds, and, 
some add disstributive guilds as well. There would be indus- 
trial guilds for transit, agriculture, mines, building, print- 
ing, tc.vtiles, clothing, food, etc. One writer suggests nine 
or ten great industrial guilds to administer the economic 
activities of the community. 

The Agricultural Guild. — ^Thc various industrial guilds 
would have practically the same structure, with the possible 
exception of the agrieultunil guilds. The latter would 
probably admit into their membership non-farmers in the 
small farming villages engaged in small-scale operations 
ministering to rural needs. Under the guild regime farming 
on a small scale would probably continue to supplement 
large-scale agriculture. Many of these small farms would 
probably remain outside of the guild system, subject in cer- 
tain respects to guild regulations, and, perhaps, using the 
guild in part as an agency for purchase and sale, “hut 
otherwise on their own.” “ 

The guild system would not interfere with such inde- 

13 Ihii., pp. 47-8. M im., p. 151. 
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pendent farming, except to see to it that the land was being 
properly utilized and to prevent ruthless exploitation ot 
labor on the farm. In an endeavor to do this, a system 
might be worked out requiring that labor be supplied only 
through the guild and under conditions which the guild laid 
down. 

Civic and Distributive Guilds.— Most guildsmen advo- 
cate, in addition to the industrial guilds, the organization of 
eivie guilds. These would inelude, in a general way, the 
professions of today'— the medical or health, the educa- 
tional, the legal, the dramatic and others. Hobson makes 
elaborate provision as well for a guild of government em- 
ployes, among the civic groujis, while Cole practically ig- 
nores this group. The distributive guild proposed by 
Hobson would have charge of much of the retail trade, and 
would eontain on its council representatives of the consum- 
ers, of the municipal bodies ot the area covered by the 
guilds, and of the productive societies nhose goods it dis- 
tributed. Cole would substitute for the distributive guild a 
produccrs-consumers’ organization associated with his pro- 
posed “commune.” 

Guild Structure The guMsmen seem generally agreed 

that the guild unit should be the national guild, highly de- 
centralized. Peuty and his Mowers favor the local guild 
as the unit, on the ground that tho basis of the medieval 
guild was local and that only by restoring local autonomy 
in industry could the tyranny of machine production be 
overthrown. The majority of guildsmen, on the other hand, 
point to the economies of production on a national scale, as 
in the purchase and marketing of goods; to tho fact that 
trade unions, which might be regarded as the basis of their 
ideal system, arc national ; to the improbability of a return 
to the localized economy existing at the time of the suprem- 
acy of the medieval guilds, and to the fact that one ^ould 
not be fearful of the domination of the machine as such, but 
of the control of the machine by absentee owners. 

The national guild would have under its control such 
matters as tlie purchase of raw materials, the securing of 
markets, the laying dorni of general policies, as in the set- 
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ting of standards of workmanship and safety, the conduct 
of research and the representation of the guild industry in 
its outside relationships. In actual matters of administra- 
tion, on the other hand, the local unit, ordinarily the fac- 
tory, would have very large discretion. 

There would likewise be regional guilds to look after the 
interests of industry in different parts of the country. The 
local guild would elect representatives to the regional or 
district guild, and the district guild, to the national organ- 
ization. The local guild would thus he represented indi- 
rectly, not directly, in the national council. 

Members of particular trades, furthermore, would be 
able to express themselves not only through the guilds, but 
through craft organizations, which might cut across guild 
borders and have special representation, particularly in the 
national guilds. Provision might also be made for shop 
committees for “rank and file” suggestions and criticisms, 
within the various factories. 

In regard to membership in the guilds and expulsion of 
recalcitrant members therefrom the guildsmen have had 
little to say. They have given more consideration, how- 
ever, to the method of paying the members of the guild for 
their sendees. Hobson suggests that, at the beginning of 
each year, an amount be placed aside as the total wage 
budget of the year for the members of all of the guilds and 
that a wage fund be allotted to each guild in proportion to 
its membership, thus applying the principle of equality in 
wage payments as hetween the guilds. However, tliat would 
not necessarily mean that each guild member would receive 
the .same reward. The guild would have full authority to 
pay unequal amounts to various categories of workers, and 
would probably do so for some time. Ultimately, it would 
be the hope of the guild leaders that the principle of equal- 
ity in payments should be fairly generally applied. As has 
already been observed, the guildsmen advocate payments in 
sickness, and during slack times, as the needs of the work- 
ers do not cease when, through no fault of their own, they 
find themselves out of work. 
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Inter-Gdld Relations.— There would of course be a great 
many business transactions between the guilds. For in- 
stance, the clothing guild and the textile guild stand in the 
relation of buyer and seller. Business relations could he 
adjusted between guilds partly by means of a system of 
“interlocking directorates”— that is, the clothing guild 
could permit the textile guild to appoint a few representa- 
tives to sit on its local, regional and national councils — and 
partly through the holding of numerous inter-guild con- 
gresses in which knotty problems of inter-guild relation- 
ships would be decided. 

The Guilds and the Community,— It is in the relation of 
the guilds to the community that there is the greatest differ- 
ence of opinion between guildsmen. This difference is due 
in large part to the fundamentally different political and 
social theories held by the various schools of guildsmen. 
Hobson and his followers, who believe that the state should 
be the final arbiter, are greatly at variance with Cole, who 
would eliminate the state, the sovereignty of which he 
denies and substitute a “commune” in its place. 

Independent Crafts.— There arc, however, a few miscel- 
laneous relationships between guilds and the community on 
which the guildsmen are fairly well agreed. They are 
agreed, for instance, that there will probably be a number 
of occupations that will not be “guildized," but regarded 
as independent. These would include journalism, the min- 
istry, the arts, invention. Members of these professions 
would be largely engaged iu free lance work, receiving vol- 
untary support from individual citizens or groups or, as in 
the ease of certain inventors, subsidized by guilds. 

Guildsmen are also agreed tbjit private enterprise would 
probably continue to exist in certain industries, notably in 
connection with small worksliops or handicraft industries. 
However, the vast proportion of workers would be included 
in the guild system, while occupations outside of the system 
would he so regulated as to compel the observance of cer- 
tain guild standards. 

Retention of Right to Strike^Guildsmcn agree that 
under guild socialism the workers should retain the right 
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to strike. The possibility ol losing that right was one of the 
considerations which drove many o£ them to the guild move- 
ment. However, the guild community, through its control 
over the means of production and distribution, would be in 
a position to institute an economic boycott against any guild 
whose workers "ran amuek.” This possible means of re- 
taliation would, the guildsmen believe, tend to prevent the 
unwise nse of the strike. Besides, most of the causes for 
striking at present would be eliminated under a guild 
regime. 

Functions of the State or Commune.— In general the 
guildsmen believe that somebody, representative of the en- 
tire community, either the state or a commune, should have 
charge of such communal functions as the preservation of 
order, international relations and defense, though some are 
inclined to the belief that such functions as the consular 
service carries on should be left to the guilds. Little is said 
by those outside of the Ovagc-Douglas credit group regard- 
ing curronej’. Hobson favors labor notes based on labor 
time and the dropping of the gold standard except, perhaps, 
in foreign exchange. 

Power of Taxation.— (I uildsmen are also pretty much 
agreed that the .state, the commune or the guild congress 
exact from them for the common good any surplus they 
might have after paying the expenses of the guild and lay- 
ing aside a sufficient fund for depreciation, improvements, 
insurance ])urposcs, etc. Such a levy would kill two birds 
with one stone; it would provide sufficient revenue for com- 
munity ])urposes and it wonld discourage any tendency on 
the i)art of the guild to chaise exorbitant prices. For what 
incentive would there be for high prices, adultcratiou, bad 
work, restricting output and stimulating demand in illicit 
ways, if any profits above what w.as necessary for present 
and futui’o needs were automatically absorbed by the com- 
munity? 

The Civic-Sovereignty Theory,- Agreeing thus far, the 
guildsmen tend to disagree as to the kind of agency which 
would look after the civic interests. Hobson and others 
adhering to the civic-sovereignty theory believe that the 
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state should still exist ; that it slionld be relieved, however, 
of most of its aetivB administrative functions — the guilds 
taking over these— and thus he able to concentrate on its 
civic interests. It should act as the representative of the 
individual, in other words, not as consumer or producer, 
but as citizen. According to Ilobson, the “sense of nation- 
ality operating in the indi\idual consciousness,” is the 
greatest fact in the life of a domoeratie people. As the 
greater contains the less, so citizensliip contains and com- 
prehends the lesser motives and interests. These motives 
and interests, important though they may be, must ulti- 
mately merge into the will of citizenship, realizing in it the 
sovereign power. It is not mere rhetoric when we counter 
‘the sovereign will of the monarch’ with tlie 'sovereign will 
of the people.’ It is a declaration of democracy. It en- 
visages no balance of power; it knows no checks or counter- 
poises; it is an ultimatum that the will of the citizens, in 
their civic cajjacity, shall jirevail over every sectional mter- 
est, economic or functional. Its decision is the greatest of 
national sacraments.” 

Thus the .state, accorded the sovereignty power, would 
hold the final authority over industrial affairs. It would be 
the owner of the tools of production, and would hand over 
its property to the guild.s as trustees, hut could require at 
any time an accounting of the trusteeship. It would also 
be the final court of appeals in a dispute arising between 
two or more guilds or between the national guild congress 
and the community. 

On the other hand, the guilds would have complete free- 
dom of action so long as a deadlock did not develop between 
different guilds. The guilds would he free "to m,ske what 
goods they pleased, chaigc what prices they pleased, pay 
what wages they ])lcascd, and make what provisions for 
capital they pleased — or could” “ — except he it repeated, 
and it is a big exception, that the state would have the 
power to impose a tax Icvj- directly on the guilds, and thus 
prevent the exploitation of the community. The guilds 

Hobson, A'atiorkzl Guilds and the State, pp. 102-3, 

Carpenter, op. cit., p, 181, 
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would even be able, according to the program of Hobson, to 
set up their own bank. 

The Guild-Commune Theory.— The guild-commune the- 
ory, on the other hand, denies the sovereignty of the state, 
and almost denies it any function at all. In place of the 
state, it sets up a “commune” which it places in closer rela- 
tionship with the guilds than Hobson’s citizen state. The 
commune would be organized locally, regionally and nation- 
ally. Each type would be closely connected with the cor- 
responding type of guild. 

Objections to the State.— As outlined by Cole, the com- 
mune could, in no sense, be regarded as an extension of the 
present political state. The present state. Cole maintains, 
following Marx and Lenin, “is definitely an organ of class 
domination, not merely Iwcause it has been perverted by the 
power of the capitalist, but because it is based on coercion, 
and is primarily an instrument of coercion. Its essential 
idea is that of an externally imposed ‘order,’ and its trans- 
formation into a fom expressive of self-government and 
freedom is impossible.” 

In the second place, Cole continues, the state “is based 
essentially on a false idea of representative government 
which assumes that one man can represent another, not ad 
hoc, in relation to a particular purpose or group of pur- 
poses, but absolutely.”” 

But ‘ ‘ Smith can not represent Bro^vn, Jones and Robin- 
son as human beings ; for a hiunan being, as an individual, 
is fundamentally incapable of being represented. He can 
only represent the common point of view which Brown, 
Jones and Eobinson must therefore have, not one vote each, 
but as many different functional votes as there are different 
questions calling for an associative action in which they are 
interested.”’® 

Not even as an instrument of coordination will Cole have 
anything to do with the state. For, he contends, the co- 
ordination of function is not in itself a function. “Either 
coordination includes the functions it coordinates, in which 
ease the whole of the social organization comes again under 

" Cole, op. eit, pp. lOS-9. u Itii,, p, 24. 
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the domination of the state, and the whole principle of 
functional organization is destroyed; or it excludes them, 
and in this case, it cannot coordinate them.” 

The Commiine. — Thus some other form of orgatiization 
must be substituted. That organization, for lack of a better 
name, will be called the Commune. The Commune will be 
thoroughly representative of both producer and consumer. 
To its councils will eome representatives from the industrial 
and civic guilds, representing the producer. To them also 
will come representatives of the consumers’ viewpoint, who 
have organized for their protection, as Cole suggests, in 
cooperative societies — ^“collective utilities councils” — hav- 
ing to do with the supply of electricity, gas, water and the 
like ; and councils concerned with health, education, drama 
and music, art galleries, museums, libraries and similar in- 
stitutions. In addition there might be representatives from 
certain territories, organized, sfiy, on a ward basis. 

Functions of the Communes.— This method of repre- 
sentation would apply to the local commune. The regioiml 
commune would be of a similar nature, except that it might 
give .special representation to agricultural guilds. The 
national commune would be made up of “the representa- 
tives of the national guilds, agricultural, industrial and 
civic, of the national council, economic and civic, and of the 
regional communes themselves.” 

The communes should be given important duties. These 
duties might be grouped into five categories : 

(1) Financial problems, especially the allocation of na- 
tional resources, provision of capital, and, to a certain 
extent, regidation of incomes and prices ; 

(2) Differences arising between functional bodies on 
questions of policy; 

(3) Constitutional questions of demarcation between 
functional bodies; 

(4) Questions not falling within the sphere of any func- 
tional authority, including several questions of external 
relations; 

(5) Coercive functions,"’ 

IB Ibid., p. 108. 
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Most of those functions are self-explanatory, A number 
of them are coordinating functions. In the final analysis 
the community should have a say over the prices charged. 
Under the plan as proposed, should the price of milk he 
under consideration, the distributive guild, in consultation 
with the cooperative society representing the consumer, 
should set the price. If these groups were unable to come 
to a satisfactoiy arrangement, the matter would be brought 
for final settlement before the commune. 

The community would also he greatly interested in the 
capital outlay of the various guilds. For every outlay of 
new capital means the diversion of productive labor forces 
from one field to another. It is es.sential at all times, there- 
fore, for the community to preserve a balance between pro- 
duction for immediate use and production for use in fur- 
ther production, such as the making of machines, the 
building of railways, etc. And this balance is a matter for 
civic organizations to decide as well as those representative 
of consumers and producers. For “if more is spent on 
economic services, there will be less to spend on education, 
which needs both incomes for the teachers and labor for 
buildings, books and equipment of all sorts, ““ 

The procedure for determining future improvements and 
budgets, according to Cole, would be somewhat as follows: 
Each guild would make out a tentative budget in consulta- 
tion with other guilds and with the various consumers’ 
councils ; the matter would then go before the finance com- 
mittee of the commune, which would have before it all of 
the other budget.s. Tiiis committee would then make sug- 
gestions on the ba.sis of the available capital for all indus- 
tries and the needs of the various guilds and of the com- 
munity at large, and the final decision would be made by 
the commune, instead of, as at present, being left “to the 
blind play of economic forces and the machinations of 
financiers.” Provisions for social services which will be 
undertaken at the common e.xpcnse, according to Cole and 
his followers, will likewise be determined by the commune. 
As for the commune’s power of taxation, that will be exer- 
21 /W., p. 129, 22 /Sid., p. 131. 
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cised by levying the sum approved by that body "in the 
form of an agreed claim on the labor-power of the guilds.” 
Moreover, any surplus realized by a guild in its annual 
working would, if Cole’s proposal carried, “pass to the 
commune for its allocation, or be set off against the claim 
of communal services on the productive guilds as a whole. 
. . . The commune would clearly control the currency, and 
the general banking system would also be communal.” “ 

In deciding questions of demarcation of functions aris- 
ing between various guilds. Cole continues, the commune 
would have to formulate a set of rules or a constiMion 
and would in effect become the constituent assembly or the 
constitutional legislature of the guild, democracy. It would 
also have to create a judicial system to interpret these laws, 
but would make sure that this system subordinated itself 
to the commune itself, The national commune would have 
the power not only of passing laws, but, in disputed cases, 
of interpreting them, which interpretation would be bind- 
ing on the judges. “In a sense the guilds and other func- 
tional bodies would also legislate, ... but they could 
only do so within the powers conferred by the communal 
constitution, and any law of a functional body involving 
coercion should, I think, only become enforceable in the 
communal courts after ratification by the commune,” unless 
such coercive power had been definitely assigned it by the 
communal constitution. 

The commune would have power of war and peace. It 
would have control over the military forces. It would 
serve as supreme representative of the nation abroad, al- 
though the trade, commercial, civic and cultural relations 
would be largely taken charge of by the various guilds and 
councils. It would have, in the last analysis, power of 
coercion over individuals and groups, but its aim would be 
to use that power only as a last, desperate resort, and to 
create a society “of free service, in the belief not that men 
must be driven, but that they are capable of leading them- 
selves.” Cole acknowledges that the society he has de- 
scribed seems quite complicated, but maintains that it is 
p. 132. 
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in reality much less so than the society of today, where 
groups are organized not so much to fulfill a social func- 
tion, hut to get the best of one’s fellow men. 

The advocates of the civie-sovereignty theory maintain 
that Cole, in advancing his proposals for a commune, has 
merely destroyed a state in order to build a state. For 
this elaborate structure would bo a joint body representa- 
tive of all the major interests of society. If it were in a 
position to reach an agreement on problems presented be- 
fore it, “it would have the substance, if not the form, of 
sovereignty, including the sanction of coercion, and would, 
further, through its share in the financial operations of the 
guilds, have an opportunity of nuclding this power in such 
a way as to e.vercise a vciy large degree of control over 
the most important features of guild administration and 
policy.”^* Thus the effect of Cole’s scheme may be to 
grant the commune far greater possibilities of interference 
with group autonomy than would be that of Hobson’s 
scheme, which seeks to endow the state with final sover- 
eignty, but provides few opportunities for its exercise upon 
the guilds." 

Guild Tactics.— -As they differ regarding the details of 
the fiituro .state, .so giiildsmcn likewise differ as regards the 
best tactics to be pursued in ushei-ing in the guild state. 
They are generally agreed, however, that the main organi- 
zation that must be depended upon to inaugurate the guild 
state is the trade union. With the syndicalists, they put 
little stock in parliamentary action as a means to that 
desired end. 

Political Action Begarded as Inadequate.— Constitu- 
tional political action, declares Cole, cannot be relied upon 
to bring the revolution, “bccau.se, in the first place, there 
is no chance under capitalism of the whole working class 
voting together, or of a really ‘class conscious’ majority 
returning to power a really ‘class conscious' government; 
because, in the second place, this government, if it could 
exi.st, would find the change impossible to achieve in less 
than a century by parliamentary methods ; because, in the 

M Carpenter, op. cit., p. 189. M Seo also Hobson, op. ait., p. 126. 
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third place, the existing state organization is quite unsuited 
to the execution of any purpose involving fundamental 
structural changes in society; and because, in the fourth 
place, the attempt to bring about the transformation by 
political means alone would almost inevitably, long before 
its eomplction, provoke a counter-revolutionary movement 
by the governing classes, based on their power in the 
economic sphere. The period required to convert, in oppo- 
sition to the whole force of money-direeted education, 
propaganda and pressure, a majority of the people to a 
habit of sound political thinking is a sufficient reason 
against the practicability of social transformation by these 
means; for long before the culmination of the process the 
present economic system would have fallen in ruins owing 
to the operation of oilier causes. 

The fundamental rea.son why political methods will not 
bring about the social transformation, he adds, is because 
that transformation is not political but economic, and under 
the capitalist system economic power precedes political 
power. On the other hand, tlic gnildsman docs not declare 
that political action sliould be eschewed altogether. In 
the 1920 Conference of the Xationul Guilds League, the 
delegates, by a largo majority, declared for “the use of 
the political weapon to hamper the operations of capitalism 
and to educate the workci-s." 

Trade Unions Should Reorganize.— If the chief respon- 
sibility for bringing about the social transformation is to 
devolve upon the trade union, they should equip themselves 
for this liigh mission, dec]jire.s the guild socialist, by a 
thorough reorganization and a unification of their forces. 
They must be more than mere trading organizations aiming 
at an improvement of their conditions under the capitalist 
system. They must aim at tlie complete abolition of the 
wage system.®’' They must heed the message of the French 
syndicalists and the American I. W. W. and organize the 
unions on the basis of industries, rather than of crafts. 
Under modern industrial conditions, the complex of craft 

pp. lGO-1. 

27 Hobson, GiaW Pmci^lcs in Peace ontZ ITar, pp. 15, 28. 
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organizations is utterly unsuited to the task of reconstruct- 
ing the industrial society. 

They must also follow the lead given hy the shop steward 
movement during the war, and form shop committees, since 
such organizations are far more effective in grappling with 
the problems of industry than are locals organized on the 
basis of residence. 

They must, furthermore, develop a far greater unity than 
in the past. Trade unions should in fact “be linked up 
in a single body with internally autonomous sections, for 
the various industries and services, with provision for the 
full representation of the various classes of workers by 
hand and brain, and with the workshop or similar economic 
unit, as the basis of the whole system of administration 
and direction of policy.’”’ Finally, the unions should 
seek to expand untd they virtually possessed a monopoly of 
the labor market, both among men and women, manual and 
brain workers. On these points there is little dissent among 
guildsmen. 

Encroaching Control.— Following this reorganization, 
what next? Encroaching control, say some. For one 
thing, unions should strive through the “collective con- 
tract,” to supply all of the workers to the employer as 
needed ; to see to it that no worieer is dismissed for mis- 
conduct except by the judgment of his peers; to appoint 
their own foremen and be responsible for shop discipline; 
to induce the employer to turn over to the trade unions or 
the works committee a lump sum, to be distributed to the 
men as wages in any manner the workers saw fit ; in short, 
to take the organization and management of the shop out 
of the hands of the employers and his nominees, and to 
transfer it to the workers and to those whom they appoint. 
This theory of encroaching control was the distinct con- 
tribution of the guildsmen to the theory of working class 
tactics. 

In addition to encroaching control, many guildsmen have 
also advocated that trade unions, once they obtained a labor 

Scaolutioii of the Nationol Guilds League, published in supple- 
ment to the Guildsmen, June, 1920, see also pamphlet. 
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monopoly, should seek to encroach ever more on the profits 
of industry, appropriating an ever larger share of these 
profits to themselves, utilizing the threat of the strike to 
obtain concessions. 

Such control would not bring about the "great transfor- 
mation,” nor would it “give any assurance that profits 
would be diminished by a single penny.” But it would 
weaken capitalism and “strengthen the workers’ hand for 
that further frontal attack on capitalism without which its 
destruction is impossible.” Having secured complete con- 
trol in the workshops and learnt how to run the workshops 
for themselves, the workers would be in a far better posi- 
tion than they now are to tell the capitalist that they are 
"able to manage industry for themselves, and that they do 
not propose to allow him to go on drawing dividends at 
the expense of the community in return for no service at 
all.”“ 

Nationalization.— Some guildsmeu advocate as another 
transitional measure the nationalization of certain indus- 
tries, on the ground that national ownership substitutes a 
unified control for control by a large number of employers, 
and thus tends to make the fight of the workers not so 
much a fight, as under decentralized private ownership, to 
bring the worse employer to the level of those who are 
better, but a fight for workers’ control. When, as in the 
case of the miners, a movement for nationalization is actu- 
ally on foot, they urge its support “where it includes the 
concession to the workers of a preponderant control,” but 
only advocate it “in those industries in which it appears 
to be suitable and convenient.”®' They insist, however, 
that the road to guild socialism does not necessarily lie 
through a program of nationalization and some guildsmen 
are unalterably opposed to state ownership as a transitional 
step.®’ 

Furthermore, they favor the establishment of guilds, of 
a character similar to the building guilds organized immedi- 

»CoIe in The OviUsmun, July, 19Z0, p. 4. 

so Pamphlet, The Policy of Gmld Socialim (May, 1921), p. 18. 

M Douglas and Orage, Credit-Power and Democraoy, Oh. VL 
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ately after the war, which incorporate the spirit of guild 
socialism. The success of such ventures will prove a valu- 
able object lesson to the workers and open up a “field in 
which the workers can, without the need for expropriating 
the present owners, hope to supersede them.” ” 

Direct Action and the Guildsmen.— ITow shall actual 
transfer of ownership be effected? On this point, again, 
there is considerable disagreement. A group of the guilds- 
men favor the use of “direct action,” following the syn- 
dicalist method. Cole and others, however, are exceedingly 
skeptical of this method, unless it be resorted to after many 
more years of education, organization and discipline on the 
part of the working class. It is not the job of the guilds- 
man, declares Colo, to work for “an early revolution, but 
the consolidation of all forces on the lines of evolutionary 
development with a view to making the 'revolution,' which 
in one sense must come, as little as possible a civil war 
and as mueli ns possible a registration of accomplished facts 
and a culmination of tendencies already in operation.”'” 

For direct action dejicnds for its success “on the power 
of the workers, by means of their industrial organization, 
without first starving themselves out, to hold up the eco- 
nomic mechanism of .society for a long enough time to cause 
the political and economic structure of the present system 
to fall to ruins.” 

This, Cole dcelaiTS, would not be pos.sible except at an 
exceptionally favorable moment, such as occurred in Russia 
in 1917. “To overthrow by this means the far stronger 
eapitalism of Great Britain or America would require a 
very much stronger and more fully awakened labor move- 
ment than now cxi.sts in cither country.” The movement 
must have carried the evolutionary processes of democratic 
control, which arc the necessary precursors of a successful 
revolution, much farther tlian they have now gone. For 
during a revolutionary crisis, the workers “would be con- 
fronted with the immediate and imperative necessity of 

32 Ibid., p. 19, 

33 Colo, op. cit.f p. 168. 

3«Colc, Guild SodaUsm, p. 165. 
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occupying simultaneously many thousand strategic points 
—not merely of seizing power at the center and improvis- 
ing a provisional government, but o£ seizing thousands of 
local cMc bodies, of taking over and improvising admin- 
istrations in many thousands of factories — of learning in 
a day a thousand lessons of sclC-mnstcry and communal 
service. I do not say that it could not be done; but I say 
that its doing would be a miracle.” 

These difficulties, ho continues, would be less insuperable 
the further the workers could carry the evolutionary proc- 
ess without sacrificing their ultimate ideal. “Trade union 
mcmbcr.sliip, organization and education, e-viends and im- 
proves the fighting force: development of cooperation im- 
proves tlic rationing facilities; conquest of power in local 
government simplifies the admini.stration transition and 
places important economic sen’ices in the workers' hands; 
the e.xtciision of trade union control weakens the capital- 
ists' hold of the factories, and helps to teach the workers 
how to run industry themselves. lie who wishes revolu- 
tion to succeed should hasten toward it slowly, and prepare 
the way for it by detailed conquests.” 

Communist Tactics and Guild Socialism.— Following the 
Russian revolution, many guiklsmcn, converted to a belief 
in communi.sm, sought to commit the Nation, al Guilds 
Le<aguo to the bolshevik method of social change through 
the capture of the political state, the cstiihlishracnt of the 
proletarian dictatorship, and, then, after the revolution had 
been secured, the gradual incorporation of guild principles 
in industry. The fight over the old tactics as opposed to 
communist tactics devcIo|)cd to .such ,a jioiut as to threaten 
at one time completely to ovenvliclm the T.eague. 

At the May, 1920, conference of the League, the matter 
came up for a vote, and by a slight majority (G7 to 55), 
a resolution was passed welcoming the soviet system as a 
form of organization which was created by and expressed 
the will of the workers thomselve.s, but holding that “the 
exact form of organization required in any country c.in- 
not be determined in advance of the situation which calls 

35 IMS., p. 166. 3“ fin'd., p. 167. 
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it into being,” and declaring further that the methods of 
applying here the common principles on which the solidar- 
ity with the Russian Soviet Repnblie is based may differ 
as widely as conditions here differ from conditions in 
Russia, Other resolutions endeavoring to commit the 
League to Russian methods later failed. 

Pay for Industry What It Is Worth.— Another method 
for getting control of industry is suggested by S. G. Hob- 
son. The workers, he maintains, should strive to form a 
labor monopoly, organize in guilds and then go to the 
owners of industry and say: “ ‘We want your factory.’ 
The owner replies that his profits on the factory amount 
to 5000 pounds a year. At 59i this represents a capital 
value of 100,000 pounds. The guild replies: ‘We know 
nothing of capital value — that went with the wage system. 
Tour factory is worth to us exactly what we sliould lose 
in time and labor in constructing a similar factory. In 
terms of money that would be 15,000 pounds. But we will 
not pay you in money. We will make you a yearly aUow- 
anee over a term of years, or a pension. That is all it is 
worth to US; our decision is final; let us know your deci- 
sion by this day week.’ ” ” And on a similar basis it would 
make an offer for the land on which the factory stood. If 
it paid more, the labor monopoly would be robbed of 
the advantages it had painfully won by its economic con- 
quest. Other proposals on compensation are for terminable 
annuities, extending over two generations. 

Major Douglas and Credit Control.— In the previous 
discussion of guild socialism little has been said concerning 
the new philosophy of credit control fonnulated by Major 
G, H. Douglas, an engineer and accountant.’* 

This plan in theory has little connection with the guild 
philosophy. However, despite its vagueness and ahstnise- 
ness, it has captured the imagination of many of the former 
leaders of guild socialism, including Orage, who edited the 
JVew Age, on the ground that it furnishes an admirable 

Hohaon, Guilds and the State, p. 288. 

38 Major Douglas served during the World War as Asst. Super- 
intendent of the Boyal Aircraft Factory at Famborough. 
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scheme for “bridging over without social catastrophe the 
interregnum between capitalism and industrial democ- 
racy.” 

Prices Keep Ahead of Consuming Power.— Its thesis is 
briefly as follows : Today, under our capitalist order, the 
issuance of credit is monopolized by a few flnaneiers. As 
a result of this eoiiceutration of control, prices inevitably 
increase at a faster rate than does the purchasing power 
of consumers. 

One of the reasons for this lies in the fact that credit is 
issued in advance of production and is distributed, spent, 
and returned to the banker as deposits before the ultimate 
goods in respect to wliieh it was issued arc available. When 
these goods arc finally placed on sale in the market, most 
of the purcliasing power distributed on account of their 
production has been reabsorbed by the bankers. “The 
price of the goods, however, includes all the costs repre- 
sented by these previous advances in capital. Conse- 
quently, prices of goods always are greakr than the pur- 
chasing power availuhle to buy fhem.”^” 

Further, this advance issue of credit progressively in- 
flates the currency of the coiuitry. “That is, credit is 
issued ; purchasing power distributed ; and the price level 
correspondingly raised— all before the goods, in respect to 
which this happened, are marketable. Moreover, there is 
never a chance to ‘catch up,’ for, as soon as the goods 
presented by one increment of purchasing power finally do 
get into use, the whole process has been started over again. 
Thus, prices in general keep going up faster than wages, 
salaries and dividends all together can possibly increase.” 

As a result of this situation a badly balanced and waste- 
ful distribution and consumption of wealth follows. Fi- 
nanciers use their vast reservoir of purchasing power in 
buying luxuries, in producing anti-social commodities such 
as war, in overdeveloping industry and in creating new 
markets over which they can extend their dominion, thus 
sowing the seeds of new wars. The recipients of wages, 

se Carpenter, op. cit., p. 152, ' 

telbid,, pp. 153-4. 
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on the other hand, practise sabotage and adopt restrictive 
trade union rules." 

Douglas’ Method of Price Fixing.— The cure of the 
present situation is to be found in four different directions : 
(1) the regulation of prices in such a way as to enable 
the home consumer to purchase the goods that the produc- 
ing machinery can supply ; (2) the placing of the control 
of credit and industrial policy in the hands of the com- 
munity; (3) the establishment of as wide a degree of work- 
ers’ control over the administration of industry as is con- 
sistent with the general good; and, (4) the distribution of 
the common product by means of a “social dividend,” 
rather than through the pajunent of wages or salaries. 

Producers’ Banks. — As a means of carrying out his 
ideas, Douglas jiroposcs the cstabltsliment of producers’ 
bonks in each industry or group of industries in which all 
persons engaged in the industry would bo shareholders ex 
officio. These banks should be established by trade unions. 
Ability of a trade union to go into the banking business 
and issue credit-currency would be based on flic proposi- 
tion that labor control was an essential element in real 
credit, and that a powerful trade union, controlling the 
labor power of an industry, .should be able to issue “Wn- 
cial credit” upon the security of that labor-power as read- 
ily as the capitalist today can Issue such credit by virtue 
of his ownersliip of the physical properties of an industry. 

The plan for the producers’ bank in the mining industry, 
which illustrates the general concept of financial organiza- 
tion that Major Douglas and his followers have in mind, 
proposes, among other things, the following: 

1. For the purpose of efficient operation, each geological 
mining area shall be considered as autonomous adminis- 
tratively. 

2. In each of these areas a branch of a bank shall be 
formed by the Miners’ Federation to be known as a pro- 
ducers’ bank. 

3. The shareholders of the bank shall consist of all per- 
See also Douglas, Economic Democracy, pp. 120-1. 
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sons engaged in the mining industry, ex officio, whose ac- 
counts are kept by the bank. Each shareholder shall be 
entitled to one vote at a shareholders’ meeting. 

4. The bank shall pay no dividend. 

5. The capital already invested in the properties and 
plant shall be entitled to a fixed return of, say, six per cent, 
and, together with all fresh capital, shall continue to carry 
with it all the ordinary privileges of capital administra- 
tion other than price-fixing. Depreciation shall be set 
against appreciation. 

Orage and Douglas defend their suggestion that a fixed 
return should be paid to capital on the ground of expedi- 
ency— it would lead to a peaceful solution of the subject ; 
and on the ground of principle. “It is not capital,” they 
declare, "that is evil, but capitalism: and capitalism can 
be defined as the improper use of capital. Under the 
scheme it is proposed to take from capital the improper 
privileges it has hitherto exercised. They aro not the prm- 
leges of administration or the privilege of deriving an 
income from the proceeds; they are the privileges of a 
monopoly of credit and a monopoly of the power to fix 
prices. . . . The scheme looks forward to a time when 
everybody wilt draw a dhidend by virtue of his sharehold 
in the communal enterprise.” *- 

The proposal of a fixed return to capital as a permanent 
policy, as will bo seen, has been vigorously criticised by 
Cole and other gnildsmen. 

6. The board of directors shall make all payments of 
wages and salaries directly to the producers’ bank in bulk. 
This is done, declares Orage, by other industrial concerns, 
as, for instance, by Lever Brothers, who have adopted a 
system of bulk-pajunent of wages and salaries through a 
local hank in their works in the North of England. “The 
procedure is simple and certainly time-saving, as regards 
the administration of the industry. A check is made out 
by the directorate for the full amount of the period’s 
wages and salaries ; the same is credited to the producer’s 

«Donglas, C. H., CredU-PoKer and Democracy, pp. 176-7. 
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bank and the latter credits its members with their respective 
amounts. 

Orage declares that it is most important to the scheme 
for a current of financial credit to be passing constantly 
through the producers’ hank. If the wages and salaries in 
the mining industry were paid through the bank, that 
would amount, say, to five million pounds weekly. “Any 
bank in the world would consider itself prosperous with 
such a client at its disposal An individual who would 
deposit in the bank five millions every Friday evening could 
carry on a considerable banking business, even if on every 
other day of the week he should withdraw part of his 
deposits. . . . Without a penny of ‘money’ the producers’ 
bank would discharge all the functions assigned to it. 
With a current of ordinary financial credit of five millions 
passing through it, no question can be raised of its right 
to issue financial credit. Its right is double that of the 
ordinarj’ banks, since it possesses at once the basis of finan- 
cial credit, namely, cash; and the basis of real credit — 
namely, the ability of the Miners’ Federation of Great 
Britain to produce coal as and when required.’’ “ 

7. In the case of a reduction in cost of operation, one- 
half of such reduction shall be added to the national credit 
account, one-quarter shall be credited to the colliery owners, 
and one quarter to the producers’ bank. 

8. From the setting to work of the producers’ bank aU 
subsequent expenditure on capital account shall be financed 
jointly by the colliery oivners and the producers’ bank, in 
the ratio which the total dividends bear to the total wages 
and salaries. 

9. The government shall require from the bank audits 
(quarterly, half-yearly or yearly), of the cost of produc- 
tion, including all dividends and bonuses. 

10. On the basis of the ascertained cost of production, 
the government shall by statute cause the price of domestic 
coal to be regulated at a percentage of its cost. This price 
(of domestic coal) shall bear the .same ratio to cost as the 
total national consumption of all descriptions of commodi- 

tUbid., pp. 177-8. **Ibid., pp. 178-9. 
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ties bears to the total national production of credit. Total 
national production under the definition is not to be meas- 
ured by the amount of goods actually produced. The total 
national production of credit cmisists of “actual goods, 
capital goods, and their appreciation productively regarded 
and imports — that is to say, of goods ‘produced’ from other 
countries.” The total consumption, on the other hand, 
consists of actual goods consumed plus depreciation plus 
exports. "There is no doubt in the minds of those able to 
form an estimate at all that the ratio of production, as 
defined, to consumption, as defined, is well within the ex- 
pression of 4 to 1 ; in other words, that our total national 
production of real credit is at least four times our total 
national consumption of real credit. ... To return to 
the formula contained in the present clause, it follows that 
if price is to be the same fraction or jiarl or percentage 
of cost as our total national consumption is to our total 
national production, then price (of domestic coal in this 
case) must be one quarter of cost,” “ 

11. Industrial coal should bo .sold to users at cost plus 
an agreed percentage. 

12. The price of coal for c.xport shall be fixed from day 
to day in relation to the world market and in the general 
interest. 

13. The government shall reimburse the mine owners to 
the amount of the difference between their total cost in- 
curred and their total price received, by means of treasury 
notes, such notes being debited, as now, to the national 
credit account. 

Thus the first step in the transfer of credit power, ac- 
cording to the Douglas plan, would be the organization of 
trade union banks which, by issuing credit-currency, based 
on the labor power represented by them, could obtain suf- 
ficient purchasing power to buy into the control of several 
industries to which their members were attached. If this 
aim were completed, it would mean the establishment of 
workers’ control over the administration of industry, since 
the producers’ bank in any industry would neees.sarily 

<5 Ibid., pp. 192-6. 
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. place the management of that industry in the hands of the 
workers employed therein. Of course certain nominees of 
the capitalists might be kept in power, but these would 
represent a vanishing minority. To the objection that those 
workers who left the industry would retain their stock in 
the producers’ bank and have power to transfer them to 
their heirs, and that the ultimate control might thus pass 
out of the hands of the workers, the Douglasites reply that 
this is no objection, as the puhUe and not the workers 
should exercise final control over policy.*' 

This control would be exercised through the price-fixing 
power, described above, which would be an important ele- 
ment in business policy, and establish effective control by 
the community over economic life and, second, through the 
power to grant or withhold the drafts drawm on the “na- 
tional credit account.’’ “In sum [according to the credit 
scheme advocates] the community would be placed in effec- 
tive control of the entire economic resources, the equilibrium 
between prices and purchasing power would be assured; a 
reasonable degree of workers’ control would bo in force; 
and the 'social dividend’ would have replaced wages and 
salaries.’’*' 

Objections to Douglas Plan. — Cole and other guildsmen 
of the “self-government in industry’’ school have a num- 
ber of strictures to make upon this scheme. They of course 
agree with Douglas that the present currency system “is 
an elaborate means of diverting the increment of social 
production from the community as a whole to certain 
groups of privileged individuals.’’ But they refuse to 
place all blame for this on a powerful group of high finan- 
ciers as opposed to industrialists, and argue that the two 
groups are not to any great extent separate. Cole contends 
that the scheme is unworkable practically, as neither the 
price regulations proposed, the admittance of the miners’ 
bank to the clearing-house or the unique program suggested 
for investing funds in industry would be possible in the 
face of capitalist opposition, unless the state were enlisted 
in the scheme, “an achievement which, as guildsmen know, 

*6 Ihid., p. 94. 4T Carpenter, op. cit, pp. 228-9. 
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presupposes the conquest of economic power.” “There 
would he,” he adds, “much shorter cuts than the Douglas 
scheme to a sane financial system.” 

Cole also strongly ohjeets to Douglas’ proposal to rec- 
ognize in perpetuity the right to limited dividends of those 
who now possess the capital of industry. This would pre- 
vent the capital now in industry. Cole maintains, from 
being amortized, “that Ls, from dying out, while reducing 
prices and thus increasing the purchasing power of the 
interest which it recognized in perpetuity. Unless the 
normal rate of increase in productive power is very much 
larger than I hclicvc it to he, and is sufficient to malce 
this perpetual recognition of claims, which under present 
conditions arc largely limited in duration, insignificant in 
effects, Major Douglas is surely conferring on the pos- 
sessing class a vast mortgage on the productive power of 
the workers.” Moreover, “the recognition of the right to 
interest on the part of tlic present holders of capital is to 
destroy the moral basis of the socialist ease.” 

Major Douglas, in fact. Cole insists, was never a guilds- 
man. Ho is simply a “distributivist, and one who believes 
that control should rest with the consumer, exercising power 
through the expert, and not with the producers as a self- 
governing industrial democracy. ‘Economic democracy’ in 
the Douglas scn.se, is the direct opposite of the industrial 
democracy of the guild socialists.”” 

Such sympathetic critics as Professor Carpenter likewise 
object to the Douglas-Orage plan on several grounds : Its 
declaration that the prices must always keep ahead of pur- 
chasing power, ho maintains, takes no account of the con- 
tinuoiia nature of the industrial process, that the produc- 
tion of one good overlaps that of another. Douglas’ analy- 
sis is also based partly on an abnormal post-war situation'. 
Its cost-of-production theory of value is questionable. Its 
theory of price changes docs not square with facts. Prac- 
tically its application would load to endless complications 
with the currency systems of other countries and the en- 
forcement by the country of the official price would re- 

« Hie GuOdman, February, 1921. 
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quire the development of a tremendous bureaucraey, a 
bureaucracy of a higii order of administrative capacity, 
honesty and zeal.*’ 

The ofScial view in the guild socialist movement is op- 
posed to the Douglas scheme, although committees from 
the National Guilds’ League have commended a number of 
its features, and it has undoubtedly served to stimulate in 
guild ranks the study of the mechanism of credit. As 
between Cole’s theory of a “commune” and Hobson’s 
"civic-sovereignty” theory, the League is, on the whole, 
favorable to the former. 

Recent Progress of Guilds Movement.— The National 
Guilds League has never had a large membership, its num- 
bers for several years having ai)proximated about 500 mem- 
bci's, chiefly in London and its environs. However, its 
influence at home and abroad has been far greater than 
that membership would seem to indicate. It has exerted 
a considerable influence both over intellectual thought in 
Great Britain and over the trade union movomeut, par- 
ticularly among the miners, the engineers (machinists), the 
teachci's, railroad workers, po.st office workers, etc. The 
Cliurch Socl.alist League and many of the clergy of Great 
Britain have also at times been ardent supporters of the 
guild idea. Such declarations as those of the Archbishop’s 
Report on Indiisirinl Relations and the Lambeth Confer- 
ence of AnejUcan Bishops indicate the extent to which guild 
ideas have gained a vogue among this profession. 

One of the most unique features of the guild movement 
was tlio organization of building guilds during the period 
immediately following the LYorld tVar. The guilds did 
build .successfully large numbei-s of hou.sc.s, and, during 
times of full employment, the workers in the guilds showed 
greater effleieney than those working for private contrac- 
tors. However, they were unable to survive the period of 
severe industrial depression that followed and finally dis- 
banded.” 

Sec Carpenter, op. cit., p. 251. 

'■'f>Sce article hv Alex. Bing in Survey, Jau. 1, 1924; Carpenter, 
op. ci., pp. 118-137, 314-310. 
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In more recent years the National Guilds League has 
been greatly weakened by the differences of opinion over 
the relation of the guild socialist movement to the Euasian 
Soviet experiment, on the one hand, and the Douglas-Orage 
credit-control scheme, on the other. 

Whether or not it survives as a separate organized move- 
ment, within the socialist movement, its vigorous propa- 
ganda and penetrating analysis will undoubtedly continue 
to make its impress for some time to come on the general 
movement of socialist thought. 

Possible Objections to Guild Socialism.— Leading so- 
cialists still take exception to many features of the guild 
plan. They point to the difficulty, if not the impossibility, 
of superimposing the guild structure of the middle ages on 
modern industry. They particularly criticize Mr. Penty’s 
advocacy of the revival of the old guilds with their handi- 
eraftship, as opposed to machine production and their local 
unit of organization. In the face of international trade, 
of capitalist enterprise and of the division of labor, and of 
modem political institutions, this attempt at restoration, 
they maintain, becomes ehimerical. 

Furthermore, the critics of guild socialism assert, the 
guilds of the middle ages should not be over-idealized. 
Before their dissolution they Ml increasingly into the con- 
trol of cliques ; their joumejunen came to be regarded as 
inferiors rather than as associates in the industry, while 
the regulations they imposed were often arbitrary and 
monopolistic. They were destroyed through their own fail- 
ures as much as through any anti-social institutions emerg- 
ing at that time." 

Mr. Cole would, as we have seen, differ from Penty in 
striving to reestablish the sptrif of the guilds, though not 
necessarily their stnioture. Far from being a believer in 
local industry, he would, indeed, accelerate present day 
economic concentration. But “as well talk," says Car- 
penter, “of applying the general organization and spirit 
of St. Francis to a modem Charity Organization Society.” 
The guild system and modem industrialism “are cast of 

5' See CerpeLtei, op. cit,, pp. 246-7. 
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entirely different metal. The one was built around highly 
skilled, small scale handicrafts, rigidly restricted, strongly 
traditional, fiercely local. The other takes for granted 
unskilled, minutely divided labor; large scale machine pro- 
duction; remorseless change and innovation; national and 
even inter-national organization.”” 

Many socialists still question the need of destroying the 
state as Cole proposes, for tlie purpose of again building 
up the commune, with its potentially great industrial and 
economic power. Others maintain that, with the checks 
and balances proposed for the commune, the proposed com- 
mune would be unable to reach decisions on many ques- 
tions presented to it for consideration. 

They are inclined to agree with Professor Carpenter that 
the guild commune “would organize people upon the basis 
of their different and divergent interests ; would give them 
an opportunity to thwart each other; and would give 
nobody— not even the population as a whole— a chance to 
make them compose their differences. The omnicompetent 
state admittedly works badly at times; but it does work, 
which is more than the impotent ‘commune' would be 
likely to do.”” 

Guild critics also see the danger under guild socialism 
of concentrating too much attention on the organization of 
production, thus lessening the workers’ interest in and 
leisure for, matters of greater importance. For it is “as 
consumer in the widest sense of the word,” they claim, 
that the worker “will realize his individuality and enjoy 
his freedom.”” The mass of sociali.sts fail to share the 
guildsmen’s prejudice against political action. Many so- 
cialists also question the advisability of barring consumers 
from the boards of administration of an industry, and 

52j6id., p. 249, 

p. 279; see also Field, Guild Sodalim, Ch. 5. “Tho 
danger is not/^ argues Maciver, *‘that particular interests will not 
be focused and asserted, but rather that the general interest m&y 
suffer domination through their urgency. Against this danger tlio 
general bulwark is the state, because its organizations presupposes 
and in some degree realizes the activity of the general \nll.’^ Mac- 
Iver, M., The Modem State, p. 465. 

54 Philip Snowden in The iSocialisl Review, AprilJune, 1919. 
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favor joint control, rather than an exclusive producers’ 
control. For there is a danger that must be guarded against, 
under too exclusive workers’ control, of seeking to main- 
tain existing processes unchanged, of discouraging innova- 
tions and of developing vested interests opposed to other 
sections of the community of workers. Nor do they all 
see the need from the democratic point of view of the 
workers directly electing foremen and superintendents who 
are to be given the power of direction. They maintain 
with the Webbs, that this “relationship set up between a 
manager who has to give orders all day to his staff, and 
the members of that staff who, sitting as a committee of 
management, criticize his action in the evening, with the 
power of dismissing him if he fails to conform to their 
wishes, has been found by experience to be an impossible 
one.’’" As there is a great difference of opinion among 
those who classify themselves definitely as “guild social- 
ists” regarding these positions, so, naturally, there are 
many shades of opinion in the general movement. 

Contribution to General Socialist Thought.— Though 
objecting to certain phases of the guildsmen’s message, 
socialists outside the guild movement have, nevertheless, 
expressed gratitude to the guild socialists for pointing out 
in such an effective manner the possibilities of industrial 
action, and for emphasizing the dangers of bureaucratic 
collectivism, the desirability of producers’ participation in 
the management of the workshop and the value of the 
functional principle as applied to polities and industry. 
Many of these suggestions have been, in fact, incorporated 
in their proposals for social reorganization. Thus Sidney 
and Beatrice Webb, the Fabians, now propose that an in- 
dustry under socialism be administered by a national board, 
the “large majority of which would be either engaged as 
principal officers in service or would be representative of 
the vocations to which the bulk of the employes belonged; 
with a minority representing the interests of the remainder 
of the public.” " (Italics ours.) 

65 Sidney and Beatrice 'Welib. Cowtiintion of a Sodalist Common- 
meolth of Great Britain, p. 161. (N. T.: Longmans, 1980.) 

ielbuLi pp. 176-7. 
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■While this is not guild socialism, it is a far cry from 
the “bureaucratic state socialism,” which it was formerly 
alleged the Webbs advocated. 

MacDonald on the Value of Quild Socialist Propaganda. 
— ^More recently Eamsay MacDonald has paid a conspicu- 
ous tribute both to the guild socialist school and to the 
syndicalists for their contribution to the general socialist 
ideals, as follows: 

“These movements [syndicalism in France, and the in- 
dustrial unionism movement in America] hastened, if they 
did not originate the most important modification in so- 
cialist conception that has heen made since the time of 
Marx. The leaders had been so completely absorbed in 
politics, that they appeared to consider that political action 
alone was the workers’ means of improvement, and the 
political state the only means of expressing the democratic 
will. First of all the s>nidicalist, and after him the guild 
socialist, challenged that view, and emphasized the fact 
that labor had industrial as well as political organization 
and power, which ought to he used, and that the scheme 
of socialist reconstruction could not be satisfactory unless 
the former was fitted in and recognized. Up to that time 
the general e.\position of socialism was state socialism, a 
socialism which, as the Comnimtisl Manifesto says, was ‘to 
centralize all means of production in the hands of the 
state.’ That served as a provisional view as the necessary 
work of building up an organization was being done. The 
consideration of detail could be properly and economically 
postponed till principles were accepted. 

“In this country, however, we had no military or philo- 
sophical conceptions of the state to make us assume, with- 
out thinking, that its officialdom could take the place of 
a hierarchy of capitalists, or its centralized bureaucracy 
function as a national capitalist trust. The British move- 
ment could not be regarded as one of state socialism, and 
we welcomed the inquiry into how far the industrial or- 
ganization of the workers could be used along with Parlia- 
ment, not only to effect the transformation but to work in 
the new system.” 
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"The result is that industrial organizatum has been 
restored to a place equal in importance to the political 
organization. Industrial transformation eannot be made 
by legislative action or civU service interference alone; it 
must also take place within the workshops themselves by 
labor having to shoulder increasing management respon- 
sibility, and by carrying through a policy of industrial 
enfranchisement worked out in detail for trade after trade. 
And when industry has been transformed and a communal 
organization is managing production and distribution for 
common ends, that organization will not be the type of a 
bureaucracy but of a self-controlling function wherein the 
intelligence of the workman will be used for management 
as well as his muscles and skill used for work. ... It is 
a landmark in the development of the socialist conception 
of the economic state. The ‘tyranny’ of socialism is now 
a bogy word more nonsensical than ever, and the ‘freedom 
of the man under socialism’ becomes a still more reason- 
able expectation.’’ 

MacDonald goes on to declare that in the first energy of 
their enthusiasm, the guildsmen overstepped the mark, and 
sought to destroy the political state altogether, “or to 
create a system of parliaments or councils representing 
consumers and producers whose mandates were to run 
alongside of the political state without any coordinating, 
or arbitrating or adjudicating authority being set over 
them, and complexity was piled upon complexity because 
a rigid application of an absolute theory had to be made.’’ 
These fantastic methods “must be cut out like rogue shoots 
from the root. . . . They must not be regarded as part 
of the socialist theory. In that, the state remains in its 
proper place, holding the power of supreme sovereignty 
not only because its interests are communal and not sec- 
tional or functional, but also because, under any reason- 
able form of economic and industrial organization, mere 
industrial interests will fill a much smaller part of life 
than they now do. The failure, conflict, and waste of 
capitalism not only lengthen unnecessarily the time which 
men have to spend in mine and factory, but intensify 
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industrial problems and make economic affairs loom much 
larger in human interest than they ought to do. 

“Be that as it may, these new explanations and hap- 
penings have strengthened socialism in two directions. 
They have filled in details, and so enriched it as a national 
scheme, and they have discovered for it the next stage of 
the road upon which it must go, and so have ended the 
feeling of bafflement which was stealing over the move- 
ment when the war broke out. The socialist movement 
of construction will not only traverse political ways, 
although along them will more the large, creative ideas of 
communal life. It will also advance by steady conquest 
of industrial control by the workers, including foremen 
and managers, coming into cooperative contact with one 
another, and by a diminution of the field in which capital 
is superior, until at last the mere capitalist has disap- 
peared from the field.”” 

This, then, has been the contribution of these movements 
to the socialist thought of the age. 
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RUSSIA TO THE BOLSHEVIK EEVOLDTIOH 

The Russian Revolutionary Struggle.— While the guilds- 
men were theorizing regarding the future state of society 
in England, the bolsheviks, now known as communists, were 
putting their theories into operation in Russia. The Rus- 
sian revolutionarj- movement is the result of many decades 
of struggle on the part of minorities in Russia, as well as of 
the peculiar economic, social and political developments in 
that far Eastern Republic. 

Democratic movements have appeared in Russia since the 
days following the Napoleonic wars, when returned officers 
gathered in the Senate Square of St. Petersburg (now 
Leningrad), and demanded a constitution. 

Prior to 1861, however, the dale when the serfs were 
emancipated, there was little socialist activity. In fact 
from the years 1835 to 1870 agitation among the workers 
was given over almost wholly to that of the nihilists, who 
accepted no principle on faith, and bitterly denounced all 
existing institutions. 

Russian Students.— This agitation, while crude and vio- 
lent, led many of the brightest young minds of Russia to 
inquire into the causes of unrest, and hundreds of them 
went abroad to study in the universities of Western Eu- 
rope, chiefly in Switzerland. They were brought there 
under the influence of Ilerzcn, Bakunin and the Marxist, 
Peter Lavrov, and became enthusiastic over the new teach- 
ings. Fearing the effect of these doctrines on the Russian 
youth, the Czar issued a ulrwe, calling them back to Russia 
in January, 1874. They retunicd, but not with the old ven- 
eration for Czardora. They went into the rural districts by 
the hundreds, as teachers, carpenters and shoe makers, 
441 
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helped to educate the peasants, imitated their customs, 
learned their opinions, their living conditions, and, at the 
same time, taught them something of the new faiths. The 
activities of these students were soon discovered. The 7 
were hounded by the police, arrested, often imprisoned, 
exiled, executed without semblance of trial. From 1873 to 
1877 more than 2,000 were arrested and imprisoned, and 
this pha.se of educational propaganda temporarily ceased. 

Reign of Terrorism,— Frustrated in their legitimate edu- 
cational work, some of them resorted- to violence. At this 
juncture, Vera Za.suUch, a young woman, a,ssassinated 
General Trepoft', Prefect of the Police in St. Petersburg, 
because of Ids brutal treatment of a political prisoner. The 
girl was arrested, tried and acquitted by a jury, and es- 
caped to Switzerland, amid the plaudits of large numbers 
of .sympathetic llus.sians. Her success fired the more mili- 
tant of the revolutionists, and, while the peaceful educators 
of former days dropped out of the movement, a new terror- 
istic groii]) took their jiluce, and for tlie next three years 
terrorism reigned in many parts of Russia. General 
.Mezentseff, Chief of Police, was stabbed in broad daylight. 
Prince Kroiiotkin, relative of the revolutionist, was shot, 
as were numerous others. 

The Czar, Alexander II, was the next objeet of attack. 
Finally, on Ilareh 13, 1881, a successful attempt was made 
on his life by Sophia Perorekaia. The subsequent uprising 
of the populace which the revolutionists had looked for- 
ward to failed to occur. Industrial evolution had not de- 
veloped sufficiently, AVhat did happen was the denial by 
the government of the most elemental rights. Workers 
were forbidden to hold ]mblic meetings or to publish or dis- 
tribute soeiali.st iicriodicaLs, while “The Will of the 
Pcojde,” the name of the terrorist organization, partly re- 
sponsible for the assassinations, was crushed. In 1883, 
Plekbanov, who had been with “The Will of the People,” 
broke with this group and founded, with Axelrod, Deutsch, 
and Vera Zasulich, a “Society for the Liberation of La- 
bor,” for the purpose of keeping before the workers the 
problems of socialism. 
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Formation of Parties.— During these days of compara- 
tive quiet, however, masses of people were being influenced 
by the writings of the Russian novelists and essayists— Tur- 
geniev, Do.stoievsky, Prince Kropotkin, Count Tolstoi, 
Maxim Gorki and others ; by the underground propaganda 
of socialist and anarchist groups and by the oppressive 
policy of the government. Russia also was gradually be- 
coming industrialized. Factories were appearing, workers 
were gathering into groups; were realizing their identity 
of interests, were organizing. In 1895, Lenin with Martov 
founded in St. Petersburg the “Union of Struggle for the 
Liberation of the Working Class.” A year later a gigantic 
strike broke out in this city, and the modem prole- 
tariat for the first time exhibited their vill to power. It 
was also about this time that the Social Democratic Labor 
party organized, and sent delegates to the International 
Congress in London. The central committee was soon 
arrested, but the movement made considerable headway 
during the next few years. This group felt that little could 
be done until economic conditions were ripe, and had little 
hope of reaching the peasants until the great landlords had 
expropriated their lands. 

The more radical of the workers also began to organize 
and, in 1901 the Social Revolutionary party was formed. 
This party believed that an active campaign should be made 
against the Czar and his followers, and that the time was 
now ripe for aggressive work among the peasants. Nor 
was it opposed to the use of violence. Other groups sprang 
up among the Lithuanians, Poles and Jews. University 
students became active and many of the participants in 
revolutionary outbreaks were drafted into the army. This 
led to additional outbreaks in which the students and work- 
ing men joined. Count Witte, the Premier, seeing the 
signs of the times, began to take initial steps toward a con- 
stitutional government. The Czar disapproved of this pro- 
cedure, the Count was dismissed and Von Plehve appointed 
in his stead. 

Contest between Bolsheviks and Mensheviks.— In 1903, 
the Social Democratic Labor party held its second con- 
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gress, first at Brussels and later at London. The congress 
was largely attended. It set before itself the task of fixing 
the rules and statutes of pai'ty organization and of work- 
ing out a political program. It fonnulated as its chief 
demand the creation of a democratic republic and the 
summoning of a Constituent A&sembly. 

The gathering, however, revealed a radical difference of 
opinion. One party, headed by Lenin, demanded more 
thorough centralization of power in the hands of the execu- 
tive committee, a more vigorous suppression of all inde- 
pendent activities and a severer code of rules. The other 
group, led by Martov, defended the ideal of a more demo- 
cratic party organization and urged that the local groups 
be permitted wide freedom of action. It proposed that 
“any one who adheres to its program, supports it by ma- 
terial means and furnishes it assistance under the direction 
of one of its organizers will be considered a member of the 
party.” The first group developed into the bolsheviks; the 
second, into the mensheviks. 

In their 1904 congress, the bolsheviks and mensheviks 
proposed for discussion the question: “In ease of polit- 
ical revolution in Russia: what attitude should the party 
adopt?” The mensheviks took the position that victory 
would be decisive if the revolution should result in the 
creation of a Constitutional Assembly imder the direct 
pressure of the people in revolt. 

“The problem of the revolution,” they maintained, “is 
essentially that of liquidating the monarchical regime . . . 
the socialist party ought not propose cornering the power 
by eliminating the other liberal parties from the provisional 
government, but .should itself continue as the opposition 
and the extreme revolutionary party.” 

On the other hand, the bolsheviks declared that the estab- 
lishment of a democratic republic was possible only 
through the victorious uprising of the people and the 
establishment of a revolutionarj- provisional government. 
A bourgeois revolution, they declared, would try to wrest 
from the revolutionary proletariat the largest part of the 
gains of the active revolutionary period. Therefore the 
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workers must seek to place into the revolutionary provi- 
sional government representatives of the Socialist party to 
organize a merciless struggle against counter-revolutionary 
efforts of the bourgeoisie and to defend the special interests 
of the working class. They urged a “struggle for the revo- 
lutionary dictatorship of the proletariat and the peasants, 
aiming at a complete social transformation on the basis of 
the bolshevik platform.” This was before the 1905 revolu- 
tion, and their point of view gained a majority support. 
The victorious group in the party was given the name, 
bolslievik, meaning majority, and the defeated group, men- 
sheviks, the minority.’ 

The 1905 Revolution.— In 1904 came the war against 
Japan. With every defeat in that war, strength was added 
to the democratic forces in Russia. Revelations of ineffi- 
ciency and graft in official Russia increased the discontent 
against the monarchy. Strikes were prevalent. In July, 
1904, a member of the Fighting Organization of the 
Roeiali.st-rovolutionists assassinated the Minister of the 
Interior, Von Plehvc. Nicholas II, fearing further out- 
breaks, appointed a liberal Minister of the Interior in his 
place, and for awhile freedom of speech and press was en- 
joyed. A Congress of Zemstvos met in St. Petersburg and 
drew up a resolution demanding reforms on “eleven 
points.” Soon thereafter, however, the government re- 
versed its liberal policy, the press was forbidden to discuss 
reform measures and all public meetings were declared 
unlawful. 

On Sunday, January 9, 190.5, an intensely cold and 
snowj’- day, tens of thousands of workers, carrying ikons 
and singing “God Save the Czar,” marched to the Winter 
Palace to present a petition to the Czar and to demand the 
reforms urged by the Zemstvos and other groups. At their 
head was Father Gapon, a leader of the Union of Russian 
Workingmen, an organization existing under the sanction 
of the Minister of the Interior, which had encouraged it as 
a counter force to socialism. 

lAntonelli, fitienne, Bolshevik tens (N. Y.: Knopf, 1920), pp. 
60-62 \ Bolshevik Aim and Ideals. Boprinted from the Sound Table 
(N. Y.: Macmillan, 1919). 
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The previous day, in announcing their coming, Father 
Gapon had urged the Czar to meet them and accept their 
petition, and had pledged to hold the life of the monarch 
inviolable. 

The petition they planned to offer recited their wrongs; 
“We have become beggars,” it said in part. “We have 
been oppressed; we are burdened by toil beyond our 
powers ; we are treated as slaves who must suffer their bit- 
ter fate and must keep silence. We suffered, but we are 
pushed farther into the den of beggary, lawlessness and 
ignorance. We arc choked by despotism of ignorance and 
irresponsibility. . . . The limit of patience has been 
reached. ’ ' Time and again, they maintained, they had been 
turned down by their masters, when seeking to redress their 
wrongs. “There is not recognized any human right, not 
even the right of speaking, thinking, meeting, discussing 
our needs, taking measures for the improvement of our con- 
ditions. ... All the people— workingmen as well as peas- 
ants— are handed over to the direction of the officials of the 
government, who are thieves of the property of the state.” 

They urged the monarch to hear them and thus to pre- 
serve the unity between him and the people. “Art thou 
not placed there for the happiness of thy people? But this 
happiness the officials snatch from our hands.” 

They came to their principal demand. “National repre- 
sentation,” they as-serted, “is indispensable. . . . Order 
immediately the convocation of representatives of the Eus- 
sian land from all ranks, including representatives from 
the workingmen. ... Let everyone be equal and free in 
the right of election, and for this purpose order that the 
elections for the Constituent As.scm%' be carried on under 
conditions of universal, egual and secret suffrage. . . . 
This is the principal and only plaster for our wounds.” 
They also urged the release of political and religious prison- 
ers, freedom of speech and free press, compulsory educa- 
tion, separation of the church from the state, freedom of 
labor organization and similar reforms. 

When they approached the palace, the Czar failed to 
appear. In his stead, the Grand Duke Vladimir, uncle of 
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the Czar, ordered the troops who had surrounded the palace 
in readiness for the demonstration, to fire on the unarmed 
workers, and to shoot until the erowd was completely dis- 
persed. The soldiers obeyed orders, and 1500 men and 
women, boys and girls, after the carnage was over, remained 
dead or wounded on the streets. 

“Bloody Sunday,” as the day was afterwards called, was 
the signal for uprisings in Warsaw, Odessa, the fleet of the 
Czar on the Black Sea, and, indeed throughout Russia. 

The Establishment of the Duma.— On August 3 a mani- 
festo was issued, announcing the establishment of the Im- 
perial Duma. But it was evident that the members thereto 
were to be elected according to a very undemocratic law and 
that it was to have only consultative, not legislative powers. 
A second Congress of Zemstvos was called, and demanded a 
constitutional government. A general strike followed, lead- 
ing to almost complete stoppage of work in St. Petersburg 
and other cities, Nicholas II, now thoroughly scared, dis- 
missed his reactionary Minister, appointed Count Witte 
Premier of Russia, and in a manifesto on October 30, 
granted the people “inviolability of person, freedom of 
thought, speech, assemblage and organization,” He also 
granted the electoral right to many classes not permitted 
representation in the Imperial Duma, by the previous mani- 
festo. 

There was much rejoicing, but it was short lived, for the 
Czar’s associates soon instituted a series of horrible mas- 
sacres of Jews and “intelligentsia” throughout the country. 
In Odessa alone no less than a thousand were killed, while 
many thousands were wounded in a massacre that lasted 
four days. 

The Soviets Appear. — The revolution continued to 
spread, and in St. Petersburg soviets of delegates from the 
factories, elected by the workers, later to play such an im- 
portant part in history, made their appearance. Soviets 
sprang up among the workers in other cities, and even 
the peasants, and, in some eases, the soldiers, organized their 
councils of soviets, for active propaganda in their behalf. 
“Pressed in the iron vise of the general political strike of 
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the Russian proletariat,” declared the St. Petersburg soviet, 
“the Russian autocratic government has granted conces- 
sions, . . . But the Russian revolutionary proletariat can- 
not lay down its arms until the time when the political 
rights of the Russian people are established on Ann founda- 
tions.” 

Unity among the revolutionists, however, finally began to 
disappear. The constitutional democrats, known as the 
Cadets, and representing the liberal element, became nerv- 
ous regarding the actions of some of the extremists. The 
government saw this weakness. It began cautiously to try 
its strength and arrested the president of the St. Petersburg 
soviet. The soviet passed a vigorous resolution of protest 
and elected Leon Trotsky its next president, but was unable 
to arouse the people to militant revolt. Other arrests fol- 
lowed, and finally the revolutionary movement was for the 
moment crushed, and every effort was made to secure the 
punishment of its promoters. 

The Duma Meets — The first Diuna was convened in 
May, 1906. Before the election, the Czar’s government still 
further limited the power of the Duma, and the socialists 
decided to boycott it. Despite this action, however, 107 
peasants and workers were elected to the labor group. The 
forces opposed to the government were in the majority, with 
the constitutional democrats in the lead. 

Amnesty was one of the most important questions before 
it. As the working class representatives passed the prisons 
on the way to the Tavrichesk}' Palace, the political prisoners 
from behind the bars called out to them and urged that 
everything be done for their release. Throughout Russia 
some 70,000 to 80,000 were said to be in jail for political 
offenses. 

One of the first acts of the Duma was to draw up a de- 
mand for amnesty and other reforms. The Czar, however, 
disapproved of their attitude, and, when the Duma decided 
to demand action on the agrarian question, seventy-two 
days after they first met, he had the troops surround the 
palace and the Duma dissolved. 

Armed revolt wa.s again urged, but the response was 
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weak. New elections were finally field for tfie second Duma. 

Tfie socialists decided to run for office in these elections 
and when the next Duma opened its sessions in the spring 
of 1907, the social democrats and the social revolutionists 
were represented each with about 130 representatives out 
of a total of 524. This .second Duma was dissolved in June, 
1907, following the declaration of the premier that he would 
arrest 16 of the socialist deinrties and indict 55 others for 
spreading revolutionary propaganda in the army and navy. 

Beaction of 1907-1908.— Following the dissolution, the 
autocracy promulgated a new electoral law, without consti- 
tutional sanction, whereby the electorate was divided into 
five parts. One representative was allotted to each 230 of 
the landed nobility, one to every 1,000 of the larger capital- 
ists, one to every 60,000 peasants and one to every 125,000 
of the artisan class. 

In spite of this procedure, the November, 1907, election 
resulted in again electing 14 socialists and 14 members of 
the Labor party. “A policy of repression was promptly 
adopted. Hundreds of newspaper editors were sent to 
Siberia, 26 socialist members of the second Duma were im- 
prisoned with hard labor, 163 members of the first Duma 
were sentenced to 3 months imprisonment and loss of politi- 
cal rights for signing in 1905 the Viborg Memorial calling 
on the people passively to resist the government as a reply 
to the dissolution of the first Duma, and 600 Polish schools 
established by voluntary funds were closed. During 1908 
the regime of reaction prevailed ; no less than 70,000 per- 
sons were banished for political offences and 782 executed, 
while the persons in exile numbered no less than 180,000.” 

In 1909 came the astounding revelations in the Azov Case. 
Azev pretended that he was a rcvolutionaiy leader, but was 
in reality an agent provocateur, in the employ of the Rus- 
sian police. Many of the assassinations of the eight pre- 
vious years, it was shown, were instigated by him in order 
to cause the arrest of the leading revolutionists and to jus- 
tify the reactionary policy of the government. In some of 
the cases plans had been made to save the officials from 
assassination at the last moment, but these had miscarried. 
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The funerals of Tolstoi and of Professor Muromitzev, 
President of the first Duma, in 1910, which brought to- 
gether hundreds of thousands from all parts of the countrj', 
were the occasion of a revivified revolutionary movement. 
The 1912 Duma refused to approve the budget, largely be- 
cause of the persecution of the business interests by the 
autocracy, partly, no doubt, because of the rise of the social- 
ist vote among the working and middle classes, In the 
fourth Duma the socialists divided into the “liquidators,” 
a group of 7 who believed that the underground method in 
politics would no longer accomplish results, and the left 
wing group of 6 who believed that this was the only way out 
of the diffleultics. The socialists lost no opportunity to 
speak on every subject that came up before the Duma, and 
as their speeches were reported verbatim in the press of the 
country, in accordance with custom, they exerted consider- 
able influence. In the meanwhile the peasants were getting 
increasingly restive under a sj’stem of land tenure which 
placed in the hands of some 130,000 landlords no less than 
86,000,000 dessiatines of land, while more than 100,000,000 
peasants possessed but 138,000,000, or 1.4 dessiatines per 
head. (A dessiatine is 2.7 acre.s.) 

One of the most dramatic events before the Duma con- 
vened was the republican demonstration in June, 1914. 
Tchcheidze, the leader of the socialist group, had previously 
delivered a speech in the Duma in which he declared that 
the only workable reform would be the establishment of a 
democratic republic. The howls of the Black Hundred 
Deputies prevented him from finishing his address. Several 
days afterwards, indictments were brought against him and 
against Deputy Kerensky of the Labor party, for violating 
section 129 of the code relating to treason and sedition. 
The charge led to a vigorous discussion in the Duma not 
only among the socialist and labor deputies, but among the 
conservatives, many of whom claimed the right to express 
their view on anj subject under consideration. The social- 
ist and labor deputies during the debate that followed were 
finally excluded from the Duma. The event was followed 
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by a remarkable general strike in St. Petersburg and else- 
where. Then suddenly eamc the war. 

The War.— Most of the elements of Russian life sup- 
ported the war, including a majority of the socialists, who 
believed that a defeat of Russia in her struggle with Ger- 
many would mean her defeat in her struggle for freedom. 
Nicholas Lenin and a small following of Russian socialists, 
on the other hand, in their paper, the Social Democrat, pub- 
lished in Switzerland, propagated the idea of the necessity 
of Russia’s defeat from the standpoint of her democratic 
progress. 

The war brought to Russia intense suffering and increas- 
ingly fanned the flame of discontent. The manner of liv- 
ing of the Czar’s family; the inefficiency and corruption in 
militaiy and governmental circles; the imperialistic aims 
of the government ; the terrible loss of human life on the 
western front, the breakdown of the economic machinery- 
all steadily increased the spirit of revolt among the masses. 

All of the liberal groups, excluding the socialists, joined 
together in the summer of 1915 in demanding a responsible 
government, which demand led to an indefinite suspension 
of the Duma. In the following Duma, convened in Novem- 
ber, 1916, vigorous opposition to the government was again 
voiced. 

In January, 1917, the progressive members of the Duma 
were dismissed and conservatives were substituted. The 
reopening of the Duma was postponed. Prices soared. The 
people faced stan'ation. The army was put on short 
rations. 

The March Revolution. — On February 27, 1917, several 
thousand workers in St. Petersburg went on strike. The 
strike spread. Increasing demands arose for bread and 
peace. The government sent out Cossacks to break up the 
strikes, but instead, they smiled approval. The Duma be- 
came rebellious. It went so far as to state that it ceased 
relations with a government which had covered its hands 
with the blood of the people. This led to a further dissolu- 
tion, 
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On Sunday, March 11, the streets of St. Petersburg were 
black with people. The officialdom was frightened. The 
police were ordered to fire on the crowd, they obeyed, but 
one of the famous regiments, when receiving a similar 
order, joined the masses instead, amid the applause of the 
populace. 

The government seemed impotent. It sent a message to 
the Czar, stating that anarchy was rampant. The Czar 
made no reply. Tlic people turned for leadership to the 
liberal group. It seemed unable to unite on a course of 
action. It was then that the socialists a.ssnmed the leader- 
ship and proceeded immediately to organize the woikers 
into soviets of workmen's delegates, after the example of 
the revolution of 190.3. The following morning, March 12. 
the revolt was thoroughly organized. The revolutionary 
forces were augmented by the ftuards regiment, closest to 
the Czar. Arsenals were occupied, the police silenced, 
fortresses captured and inmates released. 

The Duma, in the meanwhile, was undecided regarding 
its course of action. That night the social democrat 
Tchclieidze was made president of the soviet of woi'lrmen’s 
delegates, and Kerensky, laborite, afteiwards of the social 
revolutionists, vice-president. They issued a declaration 
demanding political democracy for Russia and declared for 
a Cons*ituent Assembly on the basis of universal, equal 
direct and secret suffrage. 

The Czar Abdicates.— The Duma still felt that a con- 
stitutional monarchy w'as the way out and that the Crand 
Duke Michael might be called to the throne. The delegates 
from the Soviet of AYorkers and Soldiers opposed this 
compromise. On March l.'i, Jliliukov. one of the leaders of 
the constitutional democrats, finally announced that the 
Duma had agreed to depose the Czar, to form a provisional 
government and to issue a call for a Constituent Assembly. 
On hearing that decision, the Czar signed his abdication 
papers, and named his brother. Grand Duke Michael, his 
successor. The Grand Duke, however, agreed to aeeept 
this honor only if this “be the will of our great people, 
who, by plebiscite organized by their representatives in a 
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Constituent Assembly, shall cstablis.. n form of government 
and new fundamental laws of the Uussian state.” With 
this declaration, the old monarchy drew its last breath. 

Russian Political Parties.— This first victory of the 
March revolution over Czarist reaction can be attributed, 
as has been indicated, largely to the leadership of the so- 
cialists constituting tlien a strong minority of the popula- 
tion. The leadership during these days was united. Prior 
to the revolution, the socialists had been divided into two 
large groups, the social democrats and the social revolu- 
tionists. The social democrats, led by Plekhanov, the 
great Marxian scholar, Leo Deutsch and others, empha- 
sized their Marxian character, made their appeal to the 
city workers primarily, and showed little faith in the po- 
tential revolutionary character of the peasants. The social 
revolutionists, on the other hand, felt that the peasantry 
must be reached if socialism was to be attained in Russia, 
and did most of its propaganda among that group. Their 
principal demand was the abolition of private ownership in 
land. At first they advocated compensation, but later urged 
a policy of eonfisoation. A considerable section of the 
social revolutionists, including the revered Katherine 
Breshkovskaya, advocated terroristic methods as a means 
of advancing tlie revolution. The more moderate section 
contained a rather nondescript group as far as social phi- 
losophy was concerned. Kerensky, a member of the Labor 
party, joined the social revolutionists about the time of the 
revolution. Otfshoots of the social revolutionists were the 
maximalists and minimalists, the fonner demanding, as 
their name indicated, the immediate adoption of the maxi- 
mum program. 

Appearance of Mensheviks and Bolsheviks.— In 1903 
two groups, as we have indicated, appeared within the 
Social Democratic Labor party, the Iwlsheviks (meaning 
majority) and the mensheviks (the minority). Prom 
1905, after the unsuccessful revolution, to 1917 the men- 
sheviks, however, were tlie real majority in the movement 
and the bolsheviks, tlie minority. The contention of the 
mensheviks was that Russia must pass through the stage 
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of capitalist development before it was ready for socialism, 
and that the next stage in the development of Russia would 
be the stage of political democracy. 

Marx taught, they maintained, that capitalism had an 
historic mission to perform, which was the development of 
natural resources and of production. Only when a state 
is highly developed industrially, when production is so 
concentrated that a small group of private capitalists prac- 
tically controls the economic interests of the nation, and 
when the working class is educated, disciplined and organ- 
ized as a result of this development, can a democratic 
government step in and take control of economic life. The 
natural resources of Russia are undeveloped; its masses 
are uneducated; its industrial working population com- 
prises only four or five per cent of the Russian people. 
Surely the hour for social revolution in Russia has not as 
yet struck; a bourgeois republic must follow absolutism, 
and socialism must follow a bourgeois republic. 

On the other hand, the bolsheviks, led by Lenin, main- 
tained that it was possible for Russia tef jump from its 
primitive industrial development into socialism without 
necessarily passing through the capitalist stage. This was 
partly due to the fact that other countries in Europe had 
advanced capitalistic systems, and a social revolution start- 
ing in Russia was likely to light a flame which would .spread 
throughout Europe. The advent of socialist republics in 
other parts of Europe as a rosult of a European revolu- 
tion would make it possible for Rus.sia to adapt itself 
.speedily to the requirements of a socialist society. Fur- 
thermore, it could for a season act as the agricultural store 
house for the more industrialized part of Europe. 

This difference in belief regarding the immediacy of the 
social revolution led inevitably to a difference in tactics 
advocated by the two groups, a different attitude toward 
parliamentary government, toward peaceful methods of 
progress, etc.— a difference which will be discussed at 
greater length in a later section. 

Besides these groups in the Social Democratic party was 
the small Internationalist group of which Leon Trotsky 
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was formerly a member, a group which was opposed to 
any coalition with the propertied classes, but which was 
unwilling to break with tlie mensheviks. In addition there 
was the Unified Social Democratic Internationalist party 
which included Maxim Gorky, and which refused to tie 
themselves up with either of the two great factions of the 
social democrats, but which otherwise resembled in social 
outlook the menshevik internationalists. 

The Bourgeois Groups.— The leading bourgeois party 
in the Duma was the Octobrist party, representing the 
feudal landlords and the great capitalists. It contained 
Rodzianko, the leader of the Duma at the outbreak of the 
revolution, and Gutehkov, the Mo.soow banker, and Minister 
of War in the Provisional Government. Next to this group 
came the constitutional democrats, known as Cadets, con- 
sisting of the more liberal capitalists, professional workers 
and landowners, and having as their ideal a bourgeois re- 
public or a constitutional monarchy of the British type. 
This was led by Miliukov and Lvov, and later assumed 
leadership in the Provisional Government. The Octobrists 
and other monarchical and conservative parties practically 
disappeared in the March revolution. 

The Provisional Government.— The Provisional Govern- 
ment, which was immediately formed, was dominated by 
the constitutional democrats, with Lvov as Premier and 
Paul Miliukov, Minister of Foreign Affairs. Its Minister 
of Finance was a sugar king; its Minister of Trade and 
Commerce, a wealthy manufacturer, and its Minister of 
War and Navy, a Moscow Banker. Its one socialist was 
Alexander Kerensky, Minister of Justice, It represented 
a Duma elected under the Czarist regime. Unfortunately 
the Ministry failed to recognize the eeonomic significance 
of the revolution, and regarded it primarily as a political 
revolt. It announced a program of political reform, in- 
cluding universal suffrage, amnesty, freedom of speech, etc. 
It confiscated the holdings of the imperial family and the 
monasteries and enacted an excess profits tax. It failed, 
however, to tackle the industrial problem. It postponed 
the question of land distribution until the calling of the 
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Constituent Assembly. It did little to revise Russia’s war 
aims. Miliukov, in fact, declared that he regarded the 
possession of Constantinople as a necessary step in the 
economic evolution of Russia. Although Lvov maintained 
that Miliukov’s statement in no way represented the opin- 
ion of the eabinet, the government was severely criticised. 

The Rise of the Soviets.— During tliis period soviets, 
made up of representatives from trade unions, shop com- 
mittees, professional, industrial, and peasant groups and 
delegates from the army, were continually increasing in 
strength. At first they were controlled by the moderate 
socialists, the .social democrats and the .social revolutionists. 

On April 16, those groups called a national congress of 
the Council of IVorkcrs’ and Soldiers’ Delegates. This 
congress urged the Russian pcojilc to .support them as the 
center of progressive forces that could be relied upon to 
combat counter-revolutionary activities. It warned the 
people against possible reaction and asked support of the 
Provisional C/overnment so long as the government con- 
tinued to consolidate and develop the conquests of the 
revolution and did not pursue an imperialistic policy. 

Following this congrc.ss, the Provisional Government an- 
nounced its agreement with the soviets and, on May first, 
issued a manifesto urging the Allied Government to restate 
their war aims. Its accompanyii^ note, however, to the 
effect that it would maintain strictly Russia’s agreement 
with the Allies, was interpreted by some to indicate that 
the Allies could, if they wished, ignore the manifesto. 
Huge demonstrations followed. The government declared 
that it had been misunderstood and the soviets, by a small 
majority, passed a vote of confidence. The iucidentj how- 
ever, strengthened the ])artics of the left. 

Nicholai Lenin.— In late April this trend to the left 
became more pronounced on the arrival in Petrograd (later 
Leningrad) of Nicholai Lenin, who had been closely watch- 
ing developments from Switzerland. Lenin had been ono 
of the great figures in Russian revolutionary life for many 
years past, "^adimir Ilyich TJlianov, his real name, was 
bom on April 10, 1870, the son of a councillor of state of 
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the government of Simbiisk.- A Greek Catholic by up- 
bringing, he was educated at the Simbirsk gymnasium where 
he was first in all of his classes. In 1887 he entered the 
University of Kazan, from which he was soon expelled for 
revolutionary activities, following which he was exiled from 
Kazan and placed under police surveillance. The execu- 
tion of his brother in 1886 for complicity in an attempt 
on the life of Alexander III both stimulated Lenin’s activi- 
ties, and caused those activities to be under dose surveil- 
lance. lie entered the University of St. Petersburg, de- 
voted himself to literary work, and in 1892 was admitted to 
the bar. During this time he organized working class 
groups in the city in the ‘‘Union of the Struggle for the 
Emancipation of Labor” and rallied around him a number 
of Marxist intclleetuals. He lived in the working class 
quarters of the city. He led a number of strikes and was 
constantly hunted by the police. He bitterly attacked the 
populists who made their main appeal to the peasant and 
became an ardent follower of Marx and Plekhanov. He 
repeatedly declared during these years that only the work- 
ing classes could bring freedom to Russia and that their 
organization should be started immediately. 

At 25, Lenin left Russia and aided in the organization of 
a service aiming at the introduction of revolutionary litera- 
ture into his country. On his return, he edited Lalor's 
Work, an underground journal. The police followed his 
movements and, on January 29, 1897, he was exiled to 
Siberia by an imperial ukase on account of his activity in 
connection with a social democratic circle in Leningrad. 
There he remained for three years under close guard, and 
for the following three years was forbidden to return to 
industrial or university centers. In exile he wrote his 
great work, ‘‘The Development of Capitalism in Russia” 
in which he proved that Russia vras being rapidly drawn 
into the maelstrom of capitalism. In 1900, he went abroad 

2 Lenin’s lather, Eia Lenin, was bom of a middle class family. 
He received a good edneation at the University of Kazan, and became 
a teacher of mathematics and physics. Later he became director of 
the rural schools of Simbirsk government, received a decoration of 
St Vladimir, and was raised to the rank of a nobleman. 
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and soon attained a prominent place among Bussian politi- 
cal refugees, becoming co-editor, in 1901, of a revolutionary 
journal, hkra (the Spark), in which he expounded the 
initial development of the theory of bolshevism, and at- 
tacked “legal” Marxism and the social revolutionaries. 
His wife acted as his secretary and was an able collaborator 
in all his activities. 

When the bolshevik group made itself felt within the 
Social Democratic party in 1903, at the third congress of 
the party, he led the attack against Martov, Plekhanov, 
and other mensheviks and later established the first bol- 
shevik paper. Forward. At the first Congress of the bol- 
sheviks in 1905, he observed for the first time that the 
Russian workers in their revolution should not stop with 
a bourgeois republic, but should earrj- it through to a 
socialist commonwealth. He began his hitter attacks 
against social democratic parliamentarism. 

He returned to Russia during the revolution of 1905, and 
observed the soviets at work, although he obeyed the orders 
of the party and remained for the most jiart in hiding. 
His influence as adviser on the movement during those days 
was considerable. Later he worked out a possible tech- 
nique for the revolution of the future and ui’gcd that, 
in the next revolutionary crisis, the proletariat should gain 
the adherence of the peasants, and raze to the ground the 
monarchy, landlordism, and all the survivals of the Middle 
Ages. This portion of the revolution, characterized by 
cooperation with the peasants as a whole, would be the 
bourgeois phase. When this phase was completed, the pro- 
letariat should then ally themselves with the semi-prole- 
tariat, and overthrow the bourgeoisie. This would be the 
socialist revolution, as distinguished from the bourgeois 
revolt. 

Following the revolution of 1905, he lived in Finland, 
Switzerland and France, editing socialist journals and con- 
ducting exhaustive researches into the works of Marx and 
Engels and other revolutionary writers. For two years he 
worked early and late at these researches in the Paris 
National Library. 
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During this time he wrote much concerning the role of 
the soviets during the next revolutionary crisis. In 1912, 
when the bolshcviki were permitted to publish a legal 
paper in St. Petersburg, he traveled to Galicia, and from 
there advised constantly with his followers in Russia re- 
garding the best tactics to pursue. 

The war found him in Austria where he was at first 
imprisoned as an enemy alien. He was finally released 
and went to Switzerland. Here he urged that the Russian 
workers should take advantage of the chaos of the war to 
prepare for the revolution. He participated actively in 
the Zimmerwald Conference, the first eonference of the 
socialists in Allied and Central Powers following the out- 
break of the war, called for the purpose of securing work- 
ing class action in behalf of peacc.^ 

On returning to Russia, Lenin demanded that immediate 
peace negotiations be undertaken and that a restatement 
of war aims be obtained from the Allies. In the middle of 
May, Guchtov, the Premier, resigned as a result of growing 
criticism, while a few days later Miliukov presented his 
resignation. 

leon Trotsky.— On May 17, Leon Trotsky returned to 
Russia, giving additional impetus to the left wing move- 
ment. In many ways Trotsky was the very opposite of 
Lenin. ’iVhile Lenin gave the appearance of great calm 
and reserve, and usually held the crowd by the sheer logic 
of his statements and with no attempt at oratory, Trotsky 
was a man of impulsive, emotional temperament, a fiery 
and eloquent orator. Lenin was a Catholic of the orthodox 
church, a descendant of the nobility. Trotsky was a mem- 
ber of a race which had long been subjected to brutal 
peraceution by the CzarLst goverament. 

On his return to Russia in 1917 Trotsky was about forty 
years of age. Leaving the University of Odessa in the late 
nineties, he had thrown himself into revolutionary work 
in behalf of the Russian masses. His first period of work 
was of short duration. Arrested for hiii activity, he was 
s See Levine, Isaac Don, The Mav, Lenin; Williams, A. £., Lenta, 
the Man and Eis Works; Trotsky, Leon, Lenin. Lenin died Jan. 21, 
1924. 
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placed in solitary confinement in Odessa. As in the ease 
of most revolutionists, he took advantage of his imprison- 
ment to devour book after book. After two and a half 
years of confinement, he was exiled to Eastern Siberia, 
only to seize the first opportunity to escape. 

During the following years he devoted much energy to 
uniting the revolutionary groups into one strong Social 
Democratic party. His first pamphlet in 1903 dealt with 
the controversies between the two factions of the Social 
Democratic party wliielr later became the bolshcviki and 
the menshiviki, and attempted to effect a reconciliation 
between these two groups which professed the same Marx- 
ian theory and the same revolutionary aim. These attempts 
failed, but Trotsky for years did not give up hope of 
success. 

By 1905, the year of the first revolution, he had already 
become popular as a pamphleteer. He looked fonvard in 
Russia to a violent rising of the masse.s, headed by organ- 
ized labor, which .should forcibly overthrow the bureau- 
cracy and establish an era of democratic freedom. Prior 
to the revolution he uiscd a general political strike. He 
hailed the 1905 I'cvolution as a means of lifting “the people 
over scores of steps, up which in times of peace we should 
have had to drag ourselves with hardships and fatigue.”* 

It was also during this great upheaval that Trotsky 
framed his theory of the immediate transition from mon- 
archism to socialism. His line of reasoning was as follows: 
The working class is the only real revolutionary power. The 
capitalists are weak and incapahle of effective resistance. 
The intcllcetual groups arc of little account. The peasants 
are politically primitive, and yet they have a consuming 
thirst for land. “Once the revolution is victorious, politi- 
cal power passes into the hands of the class that has played 
a leading role in the struggle, and that is the working 
class.”' To ensure permanent control, the working class 
must win over the peasants. This would bo possible by 

♦ Trotsky (edited by Olgin) Our Sevolutwn (N. Y.: Holt, 1919) 
pp. 9, 10. 

I Ibid., pp. 10-11. 
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recognizing the agrarian ehanges brought about by the 
peasants during the rcvolutionaiy crisis, and by developing 
a radical agrarian legislative program. “Onee in power, 
the proletariat will appear belorc the peasantry as its 
liberators.” To imagine the social democrats playing a 
leading role in the revolution and the provisional govern- 
ment, “only to step aside when the demoeratie program 
is to be put into operation, to leave the completed building 
at the disposal of the bourgeois parties and thus to open 
an ora of parliamentary polities where social democracy 
forms only a party of oppasition — to imagine this would 
be to compromise the very idea of a labor government.” 
Moreover, ‘‘once the representatives of the proletariat enter 
the government not as powerlc-ss hostages, but as a leading 
force, the divide between the minimum program and the 
maximum program automatically disappears, collectivism 
becomes the order of the day,” because “political suprem- 
acy of the proletariat is incompatible with its economic 
slavery,”® 

In 1905 Trotsky felt that the hour may have struck. 
IVhcn a soviet was foimed, in St. Petersburg, Trotskj- 
became one of its leading spirits. At this time he showed 
his great ability as an administrator, speaker and writer 
of short, stirring articles, comprehensible to the masses. 
“The soviet,” he afterwards inutc, “was tlie organized 
authority of the masses thenrsclvos over their separate 
members. This was a time, unadulterated democracy, with- 
out a two chamber system, without a professional bureau- 
cracy, with the right of the voters to recall their repre- 
sentative at will and to substitute another."’ 

Following the break-up of the soviets by the government, 
Trotsky was arrested and imprisoned. In prison he con- 
tinued writing. After twelve months of solitary exile, he 
was sentenced to life imprisonmnit in Siberia. In January, 
1907, he started his trip to Northern Siberia. Crowds gath- 
ered at every station to .see him and the other “working- 
men’s deputies.” In Tinmen he left the railroad train to 
take a sleigh to liis destination. Watching his chance, he 
pp. 11-12. TlW., p. 14. 
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managed to escape and on a sleigh drawn by reindeers 
crossed a wilderness of snow and ice 500 miles in extent. 
He finally left the country and established his home in 
Vienna where he lived until the outbreak of the War, work- 
ing for the social democracy and editing a revolutionary 
magazine which was smuggled into Kussia. Visiting the 
Balkans during the Balkan war as a war correspondent, 
he became more of an internationalist than ever. He was 
finally forced as an enemy alien to leave Vienna for Switz- 
erland. Ho wrote vigorously against war, moved to Paris, 
was compelled to leave France for Spain, and finally came 
to the United States, where he wrote for radical journals. 

When the March revolution took place, he hastened to 
Russia, believing that it would be but tlie beginning of a 
European revolt. ‘‘If the first Russian revolution,” he 
wrote, “brought about revolutions in Asia— in Persia, Tur- 
key, China— the second Russian revolution will be the 
beginning of a momentous social revolutionary struggle in 
Europe. Only this struggle will bring real peace to a 
blood-stained world.” 

The Kerensky Government.— In the meanwhile during 
the spring of 1917 the western military front were becom- 
ing ever more demoralized. The resignation of Miliukov 
and Guchtov led to the organization of a new Jlinistry 
with six socialists thereon, as against nine non-socialists. 
The bolsheviks opposed this MinLstiT, Trot.sky urging that 
everything be done to transfer power to the revolutionary 
proletariat. The peasants became ever more insistent on a 
solution of the land question, a peasant congress meeting 
about that time urging the aboUtion of private property in 
land and natural resources, without compensation. On 
June 22 the All-Russian Congress of Soviets met. Kerensky 
at this congress urged the continuance of the war, while 
Lenin characterized such continuance as “an act of treason 
against the socialist international." The congress, how- 
ever, supported the coalition ministry, and expressed its 
belief that the passing of all power to the soviets would 
alienate elements still capable of serving the revolution. 

The defeat of the July offensive on the western front and 
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delay in land and industrial reforms, led in mid-July to 
a great demonstration against the coalition Ministrj', and 
to its resignation, Kerensky became Premier, The soviets 
supported him against the opposition of the bolsheviki, 
Trotsky, Kollontay and others were arrested for alleged 
collusion with German authorities in organizing the July 
revolt, A new government was formed with four socialist 
and two liberal parties represented. 

But the war continued to go badly on the Russian front, 
Kornilov, asked by Kerensky to give up command of the 
army, moved instead on Petrograd. The soviets consti- 
tuted the chief defense of the city. Through the power of 
numbers and oratory, they persuaded Kornilov’s soldiers 
to lay down their arms. Kerensky was appointed com- 
mander-in-ohief, but his power was weakened and the 
bolshevik argument against a coalition government 
strengthened. 

The November Bevolntion.— During the summer and 
the fall, the Provisional Government lacked a definite policy 
on the land, war and industrial questions, while the bol- 
sheviks were demanding that full power be given to the 
soviets; that land be immediately distributed without eom- 
pensation, that industries be socialized and workers’ com- 
mittees be formed, and that immediate negotiations be 
started for a general, democratic peace. These proposals 
struck a popular chord. Emsssia swung more and more to 
the left. 

Under pressure from the bolsheviks, an AU-Bussian Con- 
gress of Soviets was called for November 7. The calling 
of this assembly was a signal to the bolsheviks to prepare 
for the capture of the governmental machinery. They felt 
that the congress would approve their aim, but they desired 
to be backed by force. ’Thej'- brought to their side the 
Petrograd garrison. On November 4, 1917, they announced 
"Petrograd Soviet Day.” Great crowds demonstrated 
against the Kerensky government. The Semyonovski regi- 
ment, by a large maiority, decided to east their fortunes 
with the soviets. The insurgents occupied the Portress of 
Peter and Paul, and during the next two days, took charge 
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of railroad depots, through their Military Revolutionary 
Committee and occupied telegraph stations, the state baii 
and similar institutions. On the night of November 6, 
many strategic points were captured by the bolsheviks 
without struggle or bloodshed. On Xovember 7 the Winter 
Palace, the headquarters of the Provisional Oovernment, 
was surrounded, and at one o'clock in the afternoon, 
Trotsky announced that tlie govcniraent of Kerensky had 
ceased to exist. The Winter Palace was taken that night. 
Kerensky fled and other ministers were arrested and im- 
prisoned iu the Fortress of Peter and Paul. 

AVith the takinir of the Winter Palace, power passed 
immediately to tlie Alilitary Kevolutionary Committee. The 
nc.xt Jiight, the social rcnolutioniits and menslioviks were 
asked to participate in the establishment of a tJoviet gov- 
ernment. They hesitated on the ground that all parties, 
anli-sovict as veil as soviet, should he aslsed to form the 
Cabinet. The bolshi'viks thereupon a.ssumed control and 
selected an all-cuminuuist govcnimcnt. Lenin was elected 
president and Trotsky the Jiinister of War. 

Oi)i>osilion to the bolsheviks immediately developed, and 
hundreds of oppuiiciits to .''ovict government, socialist and 
lion-socialist, sure imprisoned on account of this opposition. 
Kerensky and others sesutred the support of t'lissaeks, who, 
however, were decisively defeated by tlie bolsheviks. 

"All Power to the Soviets.”— During these days, one 
of the burning quc.stions was whether the .soviets should 
take .suin'cme charge of govcnimental affairs, or whether 
power should be lel'l to the Constituent Assembly, elected 
by the vote of the Russian pcoiile. The bolsheviks raised 
the shibboleth, "All Power to the Isovicts.'’ They claimed 
that : 

(1) A republic of the soviets was a higher form of 
democracy than the ordinary bourgeois republic with a 
Constituent Assembly, and "the only form capable of se- 
curing the most painless transition to socialism"; 

12) The Russian iieople bail gone far to the left in their 
social thinking hetween the elections for the Constituent 
Assembly, and .lannaiy, 1918, the time fixed for its ses- 
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sions. The Constituent Assembly tlierct'ore did not fairly 
represent the people when it came together in Jamiary. 

(3) The civil war wliich the rebellion of the Kaledinites 
started "against the soviet authority, against tlic workers 
and peasants’ revolution, . . . destroyed all chances of 
settling in a formal democratic %vay the acute problems 
raised by histor>’ before tbe peoples of Russia and more 
particularly heforc the Russian working-class and pcas- 
antrj'.’’ 

(4) The reactionaries were striving for the retention of 
power by the Constituent Assembly in iin effort to defeat 
the aims of the November n viilution, and oidy a eompletc 
victory over the capitalist and landlord group would pre- 
serve the fruits of the revolution. 

(o) The soviets moi'c nearly rejiresented than did the 
Assembly tlie most recent ))oiut of view of the Russian 
people on the need for peace.’' 

On January 9. after the Assembly had agreed to most 
of the demands of the soviets, with the exception of that 
for the transfer of power to them, the Assembly was dis- 
solved. Following the dissolution came tlie negotiations of 
the Soviet gnvci'nmenf for peace at Rrest-ljitovsk; the end- 
ing of Rus.sian participation in war and tlie final adoption 
of the Soviet Constitution on July 10, 1918. 
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CHAPTER XXV 


PRINCIPLES AND TACTICS OP COMMUNISM 

The Communist ILnifesto of the Tiiikd International 
(1919) 

Followers of Marx and Engels,— On what concepts were 
based the communist tactics in promoting the November 
revolution, and establishing the soviet form of government? 
The communist point of view was most authoritatively 
stated in tlie is-sued by the First Congress of 

the Communist Intcniational held in Moscow, March 2-6, 
1919, and sianed by Lenin, Trotsky, Zinoviev, Rakovsky 
and Fritz Flatten, the last named of the Swiss Socialist 
party,' 

This iinnifalo begins by recalling tlie fact that seventy- 
two years have passed since the issuance of tlie Communist 
Manifesto, written by Marx and Engels in 1847 ; tliat, dur- 
ing tlie seven intervening decades, the revolutionary move- 
ment has undergone many successes and many defeats; but 
that, “in spite of all, the development at bottom went the 
way forecast liy the Manife,sto of the Communist party. 
The eiweh of the last decisive battle came later than the 
apostles of the social revolution expected and wished. But 
it has come.” 

The communists, representing the revolutionary prole- 
tariat of the countries of the world, “consider ourselves 
followers and fulfillers of the program proclaimed seventy- 
two years ago. It is our task now to sum up the practical 
revolutionary experience of the working class, to cleanse the 
movement of its admixtures of opportunism and social 
patriotism, and to unite the forces of all the true revolution- 

1 Given in full in Appendix of Postgatc, BoMenb Ilmry. 

m 
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ary proletarian parties in order to further and hasten the 
complete victoiy of the communist revolution.” 

Imperialist War Has Brought Increasing Misery .—For 
many ye.Tr,s, the llanife-sto eoutimied, sociali.sm jmedicted 
the inevit ability of an imperialist war. It perceived the 
essential cause of the World War “in the insatiable greed 
of the po.ssc.ssing classes in both camps of capitalist coun- 
tries. . . . The contradictions of the capitalist system were 
converted by the war into degrading torments of hunger 
and cold, epidemics and moral .savagery, for all mankind. 
Thereby the academic quarrel among socialists over the 
theory of increasing miseiy, and also of the undermining of 
capitali.sm tlirough socialism, is now dually determined. 
Statisticians and tcachera of the theory of reeonciliation of 
these eon! radict ions have endeavored for decades to gather 
together from all countries of the earth real and apparent 
faSts to prove the increasing wcll-hcing of the working class. 

"But we arc faced today with the liarrowing reality of 
impoverishment, which is no longer merely a social problem, 
but a physiological and biological one. This catastrophe of 
the imperialist war has with one sweep .swept away all the 
gains of e.viierts and of parliamentary .struggles.” 

Finance-Capital Is Being Militarined.— Finance-capital, 
which has flung mankind into tlie abyw of war, has also 
suffered. The com]dete deterioration of ])apcr money re- 
flects the general deadly crisis of eaidtalist commodity 
exchange. The war has taken the regulating role out of the 
hands of monopolies, which n'])la<'eil free competition, and 
has given it directly to the military jiowcr. “Piniinec- 
capital has, through this mass slaughter, completely mili- 
tarized, not the state alone, lint itself also. It can no longer 
fulfil its essential economic functions olherwiso than hy 
means of blood and iron,” 

The opportunists who, before the war, preached modera- 
tion, and, during the war, suhmksion to the Fatherland, arc 
now urging the workers to self-abnegation. I f 1he.se preach- 
ings were listened to, “capitalism would build out of the 
bones of several generations a new and still more formidable 
stnieturc, leading to a new and inevitable world war, For- 
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tunatcly for humanity this is no longer possible.” The 
) absorption by the state of economic life has already become 
( a fact. The main question now is, ‘ ‘ what sliall be the future 
mainstay of state production, the imperialist state or the 
state of the victorious proletariat?” In other words shall 
the working class “become the feudal boiid-sen’ants of the 
victorious Entente bourgeoisie, which, under the name of 
the League of Nations . . , here plunders and murders, 
there throws a crumb, but cvciy'whero enchains the prole- 
tariat? ... Or will the working class take into its own 
hands the disorganized and shattered economic life and 
make certain its reconstruction on a socialist basis?” 

National State Too Narrow.— Only the dictatorship of 
the proletariat can slwrtcn the period of the present crisis. 
To this end it will mobilize its forces, introduce the uni- 
versal duty to labor, and establish the regime of industrial 
discipline. The national state, which was given a tremen- 
dous impetus by capitalist evolution, has become too narrow 
for the development of the productive forces, Tho big 
states are now trying to dominate the small ones and to 
make the backward countries tlicir slaves. The war has 
brought these backward countries by force into tho capital- 
ist whirlpool. The battle goes on for their liberation and 
socialist Europe will come to the aid of the liberated colo- 
nies with its technique and spiritual forces in order to 
facilitate their transition into the orderly system of socialist 
economy. 

Bourgeois Democracy Undemocratic.— The whole bour- 
geois world accuses the communists of destroying liberty 
and political democracy. “That is not true. Having come 
into power the proletariat only asserts the absolute impos- 
sibility of using the methods of bourgeois democracy and 
creates the conditions and forms of a higher working class 
democracy. The whole course of capitalist development 
undermined political democracy, not only by dividing the 
nation into two irreconcilable classes, but by condemning 
the numerous petty bourgeois and semi-proletarian ele- 
ments, as well as the slum proletariat, to permanent eco- 
nomic stagnation and political impotence.” 
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In countries where the opportunity has permitted, the 
i working class has utilized the regime of political democracy 
for its organization against capitalism. But whole layers of 
the population on the farm have remained stagnant. Those 
who have been thus thrust asade from the main road of 
development by capitalism arc nominally permitted under 
the regime of political demoeracj' to take part in the admin- 
istration of the state. In reality, however, the finance- 
oligarchy decides all important questions which determine 
the destinies of nations behind the back of parliamentary 
demoeracj'. Particularly was this true of the war question. 

“If the finance-oligarchy considers it advantageous to 
veil its deeds of violence lajhind parliamentary votes, then 
the bourgeois state has at its command, in order to gain its 
ends, all the traditions and attainments of former centuries 
of upper-class lule, multiplied by the wonders of capitalist 
technique : lies, demagogism, persecution, slander, bribeiy, 
calumny and terror. To demand of the proletariat in its 
final life and death struggle with capitalism that it should 
obey lamblike the precepts of bourgeois democracy would 
be the same as to ask the man who is defending his life 
against robbers to follow the artificial rules of a French 
duel that have been set by the enemy but not followed by 
him.” 

Soviets. — The proletariat must create its own apparatus 
to ser\’e as a bond of unitj'. This apparatus is the workers’ 
soviets. The institution “embraces the entire working class, 
without distinction of vocation or political maturity, an 
elastic form of organization capable of continually renew- 
ing itself, expanding and of drawing into itself ever new 
elements, ready to open its doors to the working groups of 
village and city which are near to the proletariat. This in- 
dispensable autonomous organization of the working class 
in the present struggle and in the future conquests of dif- 
ferent lands tests the proletariat and represents the greatest 
inspiration and the mightiest weapon of the proletariat of 
out time. ... By means of these soviets the working class 
will gain power in all countries most readily and most cer- 
tainly when these soviets pin the support of the majority 
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of the laborinpr population. By means of these soviets the 
working class once attaining power will control all the fields 
of economic and cultural life.’’ 

The llanifesto declares that the denunciation of civil war 
by the bourgeoisie is sheer hypoerisj', since there would have 
been no civil war in Russia had the capitalists not brought 
the workers to the verge of ruin. Communists were trying 
to shorten the duration of civil war as much as possible. 
“This makes necessan- the disarming of the bourgeoisie at 
the proper time, the arming of the laborer and the forma- 
tion of a communist army as a protector of the nile of the 
proletariat and the inviolability of the social structure.” 

The Failure of the Second International. — Conscious of 
the world character of the movement, the communists are 
forming another international. The First International or- 
ganized in ISGI was undermined by the Franco-Pmssian 
war. The Second International arose in 1889. During its 
existence “tlio center of gravity of the labor movement 
rested entirely on national gi’ound, confining itself within 
the realm of national i)arliamcntarism to the narrow com- 
pass of the national state and national industries. Decades 
of organizing and labor reformism created a generation of 
leaders, most of whom gave verbal recognition to the pro- 
gram of social revolution but denied it in substance. They 
were lost in the swamp of refonnism and adaptation to the 
bourgeois state. The opportunist character of the leading 
parties of the Second International was finally revealed — 
and led to the greatest collapse of the movement in alt his- 
tory — when the events required revolutionary methods of 
warfare from the labor ]>a7'tics. Jnst ns the war of 1870 
dealt a death-blow to the Firet International by revealing 
that there was not, in fact, behind the social revolutionary 
program any compact power of the masses, so the war of 
1914 killed the Second International by showing that above 
the consolidated labor ma.sscs there stood labor parties 
which converted themselves into servile organs of the bour- 
geois state.” The leaders of the Second International ap- 
pear as before the war with proposals of compromise and 
reconciliation, thus lengthening the period of crisis and 
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increasing the misery of Europe. “"War against the social- 
ist center is a necessary condition of successful war against 
imperialism.” 

Conmimist Tactics Elaborated.— This statement indi- 
cates the spirit of tlie new eommnnist force which came 
into control as a result of the November revolution and 
something of its theories and tactics. It is followed by a 
more concrete program which will be referred to later. It 
is seen that the communists differed from Kautsky and 
other Mar-vians who led the movement prior to the war, not 
so much in ultimate ideals as in the tactics which should bo 
pursued in getting control of government and industr)'- and 
in retaining control during the transitional period. 

Eevolution by Force.— In the first place, communists 
have no faith in the achievement of a social revolution 
through the peaceful means of the ballot, aided by economic, 
cooperative and general educational actinty. During times 
of peace, while the proletariat is preparing itself for the 
crisis, it is legitimate, they maintain, to use parliamentary 
methods, to go into election campaigns and to send repre- 
sentatives to parliament. For political campaigns give to 
the comrauuists an opportunity ‘‘to speak to the working 
class, pointing out the class cliaractcr of the state and their 
class interests as workers. They enable them to show the 
futility of reforms, to demonstrate the real interests which 
dominate the capitalist— and ‘yellow’ socialist— political 
parties, and to point out why the entire capitalist system 
must be overthrown.” They also prepare the people, the 
communists believe, to accept communist leadership more 
readily during a revolutionary crisis. If communists are 
elected to parliament, they ai'c in a position ceaselessly “to 
expose the real nature of tlie capitalist state,” and “against 
the sounding board of the nation,” to “show up capitalist 
brutality and call the workers to revolt.” ’’ 

However, they should regard the parliamentary struggle 
of only secondary importance,’ as the “parliamentary 

2 Zinoviev's letter to I. W. W. in Postgate, The Bolshevik Theory, 
p. 234. 

s See Program of Communist 2lanifesto of 1919. 
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struggle is only a school, a fulcrum, lot the organization of 
the extra-parliamentary struggle of the proletariat. . . . 
The essential questions of the labor movement within the 
capitalist order are settled by force, by open struggle, the 
general strike, the insurrection of the proletarian masses.” * 

The Class State.— The communists’ theory of force in 
capturing the state is based partly on their conception of 
the state as an instrument of class rule. The aim of the 
state, they maintain, is the creation of an order that uill 
legalize and perpetuate class oppression by moderating the 
forces that make for collision between the classes.' 

■With the intensification of class antagonisms within the 
state, and the groudh of population and of the size of rival 
states, the armed forces at the disposal of the state increase. 
With the coming of the era of imperiali.sm the whole world 
has been finally divided between rival conquerors. With 
this development, military and naval armaments have 
grown to enormous proportions. Thus, as imperialism ad- 
vances, it becomes increasingly difficult for the workers to 
get control of the state machinerj-, dominated as it is by the 
capitalist class. 

limitations in Control Through Ballot.— It is true that 
the workers in many countries have the vote, and can elect 
to office those representing them. But, as the iJIanifcsto 
declares, ‘‘finance-capital decides all important questions 
. . . behind the back of parliamentary democracy.” 

Moreover, as Lenin asserts, “if we look more closely into 
the mechanism of capitalist democracy cverj-where — in the 
so-eallcd petty details of the suffrage {the residential quali- 
fications, the exclusion of the women, etc.) ; in the technique 
of the representative institutions, in the actual obstacles to 
the right of meeting (public buildings are not for the 
poor) ; in tlie purely capitalist organization of the daily 
pres.s, etc., etc.— on all .sides we shall see restrictions upon 
re.strictions of democracy. These restrictions, exceptions, 
exclusions, obstacles for the poor, seem light — especially in 

■*fltalin, Lfnmxm, p. 23. 

0 IjCniii; The Htate and Jtrvolutionj pp. 8 fP. 
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the eyes of one who has himself nercr known want, and has 
never lived in close contact with the oppressed classes i.i 
their herd life, and nine-tenths, if not ninety-nine hun- 
dredths of the bourgeois publicists and politicians arc of 
this class ! But in their sum these restrictions exclude and . 
thrust out the poor from politics and from an active share 
in democracy. Marx splendidly grasped the essence of capi- 
talist democracy, when, in his analysis of the experience of 
the commune, he said that the oppressed are allowed, once 
every few years, to decide which particular representatives 
of the oppressing class are to represent and repress them 
in politics. ” ® This situation makes it e,xcccdingly difficult 
for the workers, even though in a majority, to obtain a 
majority control of representatives in the various legislative 
bodies, and thus to accomplish a change of the economic 
system through parliamentary action. 

Reaction of Middle Class Limits Democracy.— A fur- 
ther difficulty according to Trotsky is the reactionary 
r51o \Yhich the middle class is likely to play when it 
comes to a period requiring revolutionary action. Under 
democracy, Trotslty declares, “the middle class is generally 
the arbiter of the fate of the other two classes.” But this 
class has increasingly lost its social importance, brings less 
and less values to the general income and proves less capable 
“of playing the part of an authoritative arbitral judge in 
the historical conflict between capital and labor. The for- 
mal equality of all citizens as electors thereby only gives 
more open indication of the incapacity of democratic parlia- 
mcntaris .1 to settle the root questions of historical evolu- 
tion. An ‘equal’ vote for the ])role1ariat, the peasant, and 
the manager of a trust formally jilaced the peasant in a 
position of a mediator between the two antagonists ; but, in 
reality, the peasantry, socially and culturally baclcward and 
politically helpless, has in all countries always provided 
support for the most reactionary, fllibustering and mer- 
cenary parties, which, in the long run, always supported 
capital against labor. . . . Occupying in parliamentary 

^ Leniu, op. cit.f p. 89. 
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polities a place wliicli it has lost in production, the middle 
class has finally compromised parliamentarism, and has 
transformed it into an institution of confused chatter and 
len-islative ohstruetioii. Prom this fact alone, there grew 
up before the proletariat the problem of seizing the appa- 
ratus of state power as such, independently of the middle 
class, and even against it — ^not against its interests, but 
against its stupidity and its policy, impossible to follow in 
its helpless contortions.” ' The helplessness of the middle 
classes and their parties cve^\^vhcre, Trotsky continues, was 
made jiatcnt to all as a result of the World War, which 
placed democracy completely at the service of imj)erialism. 
During this period, the capitalists took supreme control of 
the army, dis[)OHtiig of the revolutionary proletariat, while 
the middle class looked on in tenor. 

Since the war tlie ea])ilalists have sliown tlieir complete 
iiiahility to hring the i)oo|)le out of the terrible post-war 
situation. Tlio inlermediatc political grouiJs arc “rotting 
alive.” Xor lias the proletariat been able to secure a ma- 
joi'ity of votes, “llislory lias not transformed the nation 
into a debating .society solemnly voting the transition to the 
social revolution hy a majority of votes. On the contraiy. 
the violent revolution 1ms become a necessity, precisely bo- 
eaiise Ihc imminent requirements of history arc helpless to 
find a road through the apparatus of jiarliamcntary democ- 
racy. ' ’ 

Capitalist and Proletariat Give Their Views.— “The 
ea]iitulist bourueois,'’ Trotsky continues, ‘ ' oalculatcs : 
‘while I have in my hands lands, faclorics, workshops, 
baidis; while I jiosse.ss newsiiuiiere, universities, schools; 
while — and this most imjiortant of all — I retain control of 
the army ; the apjiaratus of dcmoei-aey, however you recon- 
struct it, will remain obedient to my will. I subordinate to 
my inlei’ests siiiritually the stupid, conservative, character- 
less lower middle class, just as it is subjected to me matc- 
rialls . I 0 ])pres.s, and will 0 ])prcss, its imagination by the 
gigantic scale of my buildings, my transactions, my plans, 
and my crimes. For moments when it is dissatisfied and 

’ Tiot^ky, Vidatorship vs. Democracy, pp. S3-4. 
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murmurs I have created scores of safety-valves and light- 
ning-conductors. At the right moment I will bring into 
existence opposition parties, which will disappear tomorrow, 
hut which today accomplish their mission by affording the 
possibility of the lower middle class to express their indig- 
nation without hurt therefrom for capitalism. I shall hold 
the mass of people, under cover of compuLsory general edu- 
cation, on the vei^e of complete ignorance, giving them no 
opportunity of rising above the level which my experts in 
spiritual slavery consider .safe. I will corrupt, deceive and 
terrorise the more privileged or tlic more backward of the 
proletariat itself. By means of these measures, I shaU not 
allow the vanguard of the working class to gain the car of 
the majority of the working class, while the necessary 
weapons of mastery and terrorism remain in my hands.’ 

"To this the revolutionary proletarian replies; ‘Conse- 
quently the first condition of salvation is to tear the 
weapons of domination out of the hands of the bourgeoisie. 
It is hopeless to thirrk of a peaceful arrival to power while 
the bourgeoisie retains in its hands all tho apparatus of 
power. Three times over hopeless is the idea of coming to 
power by tho path which the bour geoisie itself indicates 
and, at the same time, banueades — the path of parlia- 
mentary democracy. There is otdy one wny; to seize 
power, taking away from the bourseoisie the material ap- 
paratus of government. Independently of the superficial 
balance of forces in parliament. I shall take over for social 
administration the chief forces and resources of production. 
I shall free the mind of the lower middle class from their 
capitalist hypnosis. I shall .show them in practice what is 
the meaning of socialist production. Then even the most 
backward, the most ignorant, or most terrorized sections of 
the nation will support me, and willingly and intelligently 
will join in the work of social eonstniction. . . . 

“Speaking generally, the attainment of a majority in a 
democratic parliament by the paidy of the proletariat is not 
an absolute impossibility. But such a fact, even if it were 
realized, would not introduce any irew principle into the 
course of events. The intermediate elements of the inteUi- 
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gentsia, under the influenec of the parliamentary victory 
of the proletariat, might possibly display less resistance to 
the new regime. But the fundamental resistance to the 
new regime would be decided by such facts as the attitude 
of the army, the degree to which the workers were armed, 
the situation in the neighboring states : and the civil war 
would develop under the pressure of these most real circum- 
stances, and not by the mobile arithmetic of parlia- 
mentarism.”* 

Communist Technique of Revolution.— Grantingthat the 
seizure of political power is not coming through the ballot 
box, through the election of a majority of representatives to 
office, but through a violent upheaval, what should be the 
nature o f that upheaval 1 To that question the communists 
reply that that of course depends on circumstances. In 
general they point to the methods pursued in the Russian 
revolution. Before the crisis which, in their opinion, would 
make the situation ripe for the revolution, they would, as 
has been indicated, make use of elections and parliamentary 
action for propaganda purpo.ses. They would educate and 
agitate among the city workers, the peasantry and other 
group.s. They would organize ‘‘communist colls” in trade 
unions. Where possible they would work openly; where 
that was impossible, .secretly and illegally. They would 
place chief reliance not on the workers in general, but on a 
conscious, militant, revolutionary minority of the workers 
in city industries. For “only the proletariat— on account 
of its economic role in production on a large scale — is 
capable of leading nil the toiling and cxi)loitcd masses, who 
are exploited, oppressed, crushed by the eapitalists even 
more, not less, than the town proletariat, but are unable to 
carry on the struggle for freedom unaided.” “ 

As the crisis drew near, they would organize soviets or 
councils of workers, of peasants, of soldiers, as in the Rus- 
sian revolution, as centers for revolutionary activity. At 

nilitd., pp. 3C-7, 42-;); sec also Hadck, The Development of 
Socialism fiom .S'cienre to Tractioe, p. 20; Poatgatc, The Bolshevik 
Theory, pp. 47 ff. 

sLcaia, Slate and Bevohtion, p. 28. 
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opportune moments, they would organize street demonstra- 
tions to show each other and the people their strength, to 
arouse the revolutionary enthusiasm of their fellows, to put 
fear in the hearts of their opponents. They would inaugu- 
rate general strikes, so as to paralyze economic life, create 
chaos, and demonstrate the spirit of solidarity. They would 
agitate with might and main among the soldiers, and urge 
insurrection in the army and navy, so that, at the strategic 
time, the armed forces might be on their side. And, at a 
concerted moment, they would arm the proletariat, seize 
strategic positions in the economic and political life of the 
country — munition plants and arsenals, the press, the means 
of communication and transportation, the sources of light 
and power and the public buildings--and proclaim their 
control of the nation.’" 

Ripeness for the Social Revolution.— Of course the 
question of the opportune, the ripe time, for a coup d’eiat 
leading to the conquest of political power is of supreme im- 
portance. For if the time were unripe, the attempted 
revolt might lead to a counter-revolution and to the set- 
back of the revolutionarj' movement for decades. 

■\Vhat is the criterion of ripeness, from the communist 
point of view? Negatively, it is not the criterion put forth 
by some of the opponents of communism, namely, the knowl- 
edge that the majority of the people are on their side. For 
the communists argue that it is impossible to tell beforehand 
when a majority is with the rcvoltcrs. “for in no capitalist 
state would the democracy be left free by the capitalists to 
convince itself that it had a majority of peojde at its back.” 
Fiirthermoi-c, it is difficult, if not impossible, for the mili- 
tant minority to convince the inert majority by mere agita- 
tion before the revolution that a revolution should take 
place. For the majority have a great distrust of their own 
powers, and “it is only during the revolution that the more 
advanced and self reliant of the working class can carry 
with them the big masses.” “ 

Nor is it necessary, writes Postgate, “to convince all the 
slaves before they arc freed. The Prussian serfs presented 

M See Stalin, Leninism, p. 97. Eadek, op. cit., pp. 20-1. 
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a petition against their fi-ecdom. The majority of Negro 
slaves in America apparently viewed the eliaiige of their 
status with resentment. But that does not prove that Abra- 
ham Lincoln was a scoundrel. If it is necessary, says the 
bolshevik in eifeet, to suspend in name freedoms that arc 
actually di.sappcaring in fact, in order that freedom for all 
may not utterly disaiipear but become a I'aet, then the sacri- 
fice must be made in spite of the danger.” ’= However, 
communists should not ignore the sentiment for and against 
the revolution, and should sen«e whether either the active 
or the passive siijiport of their revolutionary action was 
strong enough and their opponents weak enough to guaran- 
tee the success of the revolutionists. 

Nor is it necessary, as many socialists maintain, for a 
country in which a social revolution is ))lanncd. to have a 
highly developed capitalist system and a jirolctariat which 
constitutes a majority of the population and which has 
been trained, educated and disciplined under highly indus- 
trialized conditions. 

Russia Ready for Revolution.— “The day and the hour 
when i)oHtical power shall pass into thi' hands of the work- 
ing class, is determined not directly by the dcgi'ce of eapi- 
tiilistie dcveloiiment of economic forces,” declared Trotsky, 
“blit by llic rrkliun of the ckxs slriii/ijlc, hj the interna- 
tiomil silmlm, hj a nvmhcr of suhjeclive ilnnnits, such as 
{rtidilion, iiiliiilioii, r(a<lin(ss to . . . To imagine that 
there is an tnilumaiic di iHiutmcr hilwccn the dictatorship 
of the prole hirial and the ticlniiral and product ire resources 
of a countru, is to understand economic determinhan in a 
very primitii'c way. Such a conception would have nothing 
to do with Harxism.'”' 

“The front of capital will not be necessarily pierced 
where industry is most dcvclojicd." declares Stalin. “It w'ill 
be broken where the chain oE imperialism is the weakest, 
for the proletarian revolution is the re.siilt of the rupture of 
the chain of the imperialist front at it.s weakest point. So 
then it is po,ssihle that the country which begins the revolu- 

PoBtRiito, lioMn'ilc The emj, p. 67. 

'-Trotsky (edited liy Olgiii), One Xcvohliein, pp. 84-5. 
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tion, whicli makes a breaeh in the capitalist front, may be 
less devclo])cd from the capitalist point of view than others 
which remain, nevertheless, within the framework of capi- 
talism.” 

In 1917 the chain was weakest in Russia, Stalin continues, 
“for ill Russia there unfolded a great popular revolution 
led by the proletariat wliich had for itself so important an 
ally as the jieasaiitry, opprc.s.sed and exploited by the landed 
proprietors. ’ ’ llorcovcr, “the revolution had ezarisra as its 
opponent, the most hideous reiircscntativc of imperialism, 
deprived of all moral authority and bated by the whole 
people.”” 

Positively, the communists would choose a time for the 
decisive “coup” and the insurreetion, when the crisis had 
attained its highest pifeli, or when the vanguard, sure of the 
support of the rcserve.s, was ready to engage in battle to the 
bitter end, or when the disorder was worst in the ranks of 
the enemy.’'’ No insurrection should be started if it has to 
bo left uiifinislicd, the communists assert. 

“AVhen all the forces of classes ho.stilc to us are suffi- 
ciently wasted in internecine <inarrcls and weakened in their 
mutual strife,” says Lenin, “when all the intermediate ele- 
ments which are hesitating and unstable (i.c., the petit 
bourgeoisie) are sufficiently unma.skcd, and their pre-stige 
lowered by their failure in in'aclicc; when the mass of the 
proletariat begins to ai)plaud the most rcvolntionary acts 
against the bourgeoisie, then the time is ripe for revolution. 
Then if we have been kceiiing good account of all the condi- 
tions enumerated alwve, and have well chosen the moment, 
our victory is assured.” 

It follows tliat, when the ivorkers have a chance to suc- 
ceed in gaining control and administrating indnstry in their 
own intei'cst. “tliey have no right to let their fellows sink 
into the capitalist bog only out of fear that the young prole- 
tariat would not be able to control the forces which had been 
combined together by capitalism." ” 

It is better, they assert, for the tvorkers to seize control, 

w Stalin, Lminim, pp. 35-36. w See Hid,, pp. 98-9. 

U'fSiU, p. 98. nBadek, op. cit,, p. 13. 
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and, after control, learn the technique of administration un- 
der conditions favorable to the development of the proletariat 
than to remain outside of the administrative machinery 
until, under unfavorable conditions, the workers shall have 
learnt the technique of management. 

Furthermore, it must be realized that eapitalist coun- 
tries are now so interrelated that a revolution in a backward 
country is likely to draw into the vortex of revolution the 
more advanced lands of the Continent, which will then be 
in a strategic position materially to assist the loss developed 
country in its industrial advance. Most of the revolution- 
ary leaders in Russia, it may be said, were firmly convinced 
that a revolutionary conflagration in Russia would encom- 
pass Europe and “then the revolutionary impulse in 
Europe” would react upon Russia and reduce the duration 
of the revolution to a few years.“ 

Shattering the State Machine.— Assuming that the time 
is ripe for an insurrection, and the workers obtain control 
of the political machinery, what then? Should they use or 
shatter the state machine? The communists maintain that 
the latter should be done. The “conquest of political 
power,” they contend, means “not merely a change in the 
personnel of ministries, but annhiliation of the enemy’s 
machinery of government : disarmament of the bourgeoisie, 
the counter-revolutionary officers, of the White Guard ; the 
arming of the proletariat, the revolutionary soldiers, the 
Red Guard, the working men; displacement of all bourgeois 
Judges and organization of all proletarian courts ; elimina- 
tion of control by reactionary officials and substitution of 
new organs of management of the proletariat. The victory 
of the proletariat consists of shattering the enemy’s organ- 
ization and organizing the proletarian power; in the de- 
struction of the bourgeoisie and upbuilding of the prole- 
tarian state machinery. Not until tlie proletariat has 
achieved this victory and broken the resistance of the bour- 
geoisie can the former enemies of the new order be made 
useful, by bringing them into accord with its work.”’" 

See quotation of Lenin (1905) in Stalin, Leniniiim, p. 39, 

18 From the Program of the Communist Manifesto of 1919. 
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Prior to the November revolution, Lenin urged as of prime 
importance in the work of “shattering the bourgeois state,” 
the lowering of the salaries of the state ofScials to the “or- 
dinary pay of the workers,” after the practice in the Paris 
Commune, for this would do much to wipe out the old privi- 
leged bureaucracy, one of the greatest bulwarks of the old 
political state.®" 

Following the revolution, he expressed his regrets that 
the soviet was forced “to make use of the old bourgeois 
method and agree to a very high remuneration for 
the services of the biggest of the bourgeois specialists, 
... It is clear that such a method is a compromise, 
that it is a defection from the principles of the Paris 
Commune and of any proletarian rule, which demands the 
reduction of salaries to the standard of remuneration of the 
average workers — principles which demand that ‘career 
hunting’ he fought by deed, not by words.” The aboli- 
tion of the standing army and the substitution of the citizen 
army, and the transformation of officials into elective and 
removable agents of the state were also suggested by Lenin 
in August of 1917 as among the measures which a prole- 
tarian government should enact, if it were to break down 
the old machine. 

The Proletarian Dictatorship ^While the communists 

believe ultimately in the abolition of the state as an organ 
of one class for the e.\ploitation of another class, they are 
convinced that, for some time, they should retain a state of 
the workers, a proletarian dictatorship, "an authority rest- 
ing on the araed force of the masses, in order that the 
resistance of the bourgeoisie may be broken, that the reac- 
tionaries may he inspired with fear,®® and that the great 
mass of the population — ^the peasantry, the lower middle 
class, the semi-proletariat^may be properly guided in the 
work of economic socialist reconstruction,” ®® 

While it is possible to defeat the exploiters at one blow. 


so Lenin, The State ond Seedliitim, pp. 43-5. 

SI Lenin, Soviets at Work, pp. 14-15. 

ssSce Lenin, The Proletarian Revolution, p. 35. 

ss Lenin, The State and Revolution. 
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Lenin maintains, it is not generally possible to destroy them 
or their influence at once. It is impossible to c.'ipropriate 
at once the landlords and the capitalists of a large country 
and to substitute a working cla.ss management of the fac- 
tories and estates. There is no equality between the ex- 
ploiters who, for generations, have enjoyed the advantages 
of education and of ]>rospcrity, and the cxi>loited, the ma- 
jority of whom, even in an advanced country, arc cowed, 
freightened, ignorant, unorganized. Tor a considerable 
period after the revolution, the old bourgeoisie will continue 
to enjoy a considerable advantage. They will have some 
money, some movable goods, social connections, knowledge 
of management, the friendship of the technicians, and an 
incomparably greater understanding of military affairs and 
international connections than have the workers. They will 
never submit to the decision of the workers without utiliz- 
ing every one of these advantages in one or more desperate 
battles. And, of eoul^e, all elements of decay of the old 
order cannot fail to ‘sliow up’ during this i)eriod, with a 
resulting “increase of crim.e, ruffianism, bribery, speeula- 
tiou and other indecencies. It takes time and on iron hand 
to get rid of this.’’ 

The power of resistance of the capitalist class, he declares 
in another eonnection, “increases tenfold after its over- 
throw, even though ovcithrown only in one countiw. The 
power of the bourgeoisie rests not alone upon inteniational 
capital, upon its strong inlemational connections, but also 
upon the force of habit, on the force of small industry of 
which, unfoitnnately, there is plenty left, and which daily, 
hourly, gives birth to cai)i1alistn and the bourgeoisie, spon- 
taneously, and on a larnc scale. Victory over the bourgeoi- 
sie is impossible without a long, persistent, desperate, life 
and death struggle; a stnigglc which requires persistcnc'', 
discipline, firmness, inflexibility and concerted will 
action.” “ 

The exact nature of the dictatorship will, of course, de- 
pend entirely on the conditions of the country in which the 

ssLoain, Soviets at Work. 

2s Lenin, Left Commtinim, p. 10. 
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revolution is taking place. It cannot ko dotermined in 
advance. Its necessary condition is the forcible suppres- 
sion of the exploiters as a cla-ss, and, consequently, “an 
infringement of ‘pure democracy,’ that is, of equality and 
freedom, in respect to that class.’’-" In Eiissia it involves 
the disfranchisement of the bourgeoisie, but this is not a 
necessary element of proletariat dictatorship. In fact, in 
Russia, immediately after the Revolution, the dictatorship 
was not severe or violent in character. The political parties 
of various sorts continued to o.vist and bourgeois news- 
papers to circulate, while eai)ital ]iunishmcnt was abolished 
and the army demobilized. Then the opposition began to 
mobilize, the Czccho-Slovaks seized railway stations, anti- 
boLshevik goveniment.s were formed in the East and at Kiev, 
the Cossacks began their eonntcr-iTvolut ionary attacks, the 
European countries began to underlako tlieir military enter- 
prises, Lenin and other’s were violently attacked and the 
Red Army, the reign of terror and the limitation of political 
liberty followed.-’ 

The Soviets.— The dictatorship of the proletariat during 
the transitional period cxiircs.ses itself through the soviet 
form of government. This form, under which the workers 
select delegates to the soviets or councils to represent them 
as occuitational or industrial groups, is a better form of 
proletarian democracy, they claim, than is the parliamen- 
tary form. For the soviets rcllect and cxiiress the moods 
aud changes of view of the masses much more rapidly, much 
more fully, and much more faithfully than other institu- 
tions.-’ 

They ‘‘arc the direct organization of the laboring and 
exploited masses themselves, which enable them to organize 
and administer the state by their own efforts in their own 
manner. The city proletariat, the advance guard of the 
toiling and exploited, enjoys tinder this arrangement a 
position of advantage, due to its being best oi^anized by 
the large indu-strial concem.s, which enables it best to hold 

“Lenin, Proletarian Eemriution, p. 40. 

27 See Kamencff, The Dictatorship of the Proletariat, p. 9 fE. 

2 B Lenin, op. oit., p. 50. 
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elections and to control the elected. . . . The indirect elec- 
tions to the non-local soviets make it easier to arrange for 
the congresses of the soviets, render the entire apparatus 
cheaper, more elastic, more accessible to the workers and 
peasants at a time when life is overflowing and it is neces- 
sary rapidly to recall a delegate or to send him to the 
general congress of soviets.” ” 

According to Stalin the soviet organization of the state 
“uniting legislative and executive power in a single organ 
and replacing territorial dimsions by divisions (factories 
and workshops) based on the principle of production, . . . 
directly connects the workers and laboring masses with the 
governmental apparatus and teaches them how to admin- 
ister the country.” It is the only power that can “with- 
draw the army from bourgeois command and transform it. 
the instrument for oppressing the people, into an instru- 
ment for freeing it from the yoke of the native and foreign 
bourgeoisie. ” It is the only power that can destroy the old 
bourgeois judicial and administrative apparatus. 'While 
“allowing the constant participation of the organizations of 
the workers in the management of public affairs,” it "is 
able to prepare that gradual disappearance of the state, 
toward which the development of a communist society nat- 
urally tends.” Although the soviet state as organized in 
Eussia is not pure democracy, tlie communists argue, it is 
more democratic than is bourgeois democracy, the veiled 
dictatorship of the bourgeoisie. For the bourgeois dictator- 
ship is a dictatorship of a minority, aiming at the exploita- 
tion of the majority, while the proletarian dictatorship 
“directs its attacks against the exploiting minority in the 
interest of the exploited majority.”®'' The bourgeois dic- 
tatorship aims to keep the great mass separated from the 
control and administration of political and economic life; 
the aim of the proletarian dictatorship is to arouse the 
masses to ever greater participation in industry and polities. 

Socializing Industry.— Once the communists are in 
power, they should not only endeavor to suppress the bour- 

Hid., p. 30, see also Soviets at Work. 

30 Lenin, Soviets at Work, p. 35. 
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geois elements; they should begin the construction of the 
socialist state ; they should adopt a program of socialization. 
Social ownership does not mean, of course, the “dividing 
up” of the means of production and exchange, but “the 
centralization of production and its subjection to a sys- 
tematic plan. ” Asa first step, declares the 1919 Manifesto, 
communists should promote the socialization of the great 
banks, the country’s utilities, all communal enterprises, 
and trustified as well as other industries where the degree 
of centralization renders social ownership technically prac- 
ticable. 

“As far as the smaller enterprises are concerned [the 
Manifesto continues] , the proletariat must gradually unite 
them, according to the degree of their importance. It must 
be particularly emphasized that small properties will in no 
way be expro])riated and that property owners who are not 
e.xploiters of labor will not be forcibly dispossessed. This 
element will gradually be drawn into the socialist organiza- 
tion through the force of example, through practical demon- 
stration of the superiority of the new order of things and 
the regulation by which the small farmer and the petty 
bourgeoisie of the city will be freed from economic bondage 
to usurious capital and landlordism and from tax burdens, 
especially by annulment of the national debts, etc." 

After socialization, the program of the Manifesto asserts, 
the proletariat should create centralized organs of manage- 
ment and workers’ control. In the field of distribution, the 
following methods arc to be considered: “the socialization 
of wholesale establishments; the taking over of all bour- 
geois state and municipal apparatus of distribution ; con- 
trol of the great cooperative societies, which organizations 
will still have an important ifilc in the production epoch; 
the gradual centralization of all these organizations and 
their conversion into a systematic unity for the rational 
distribution of products.” 

All qualified technicians, in the nature of the ease, should 
be utilized, providing they are still capable of adapting 
themselves to the new system of production. “Far from 
oppressing them, the proletariat will make it possible for 
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them for the first time to develop intensive creative work. 
The proletarian dictatorsliip, with their cooperation, will 
reverse the separation of phj-sical and mental work which 
capitalism has developed, and thus will science and labor 
be unified. Besides expropriatinn; the factories, mines, 
estates, etc., the proletariat must also abolish the exploita- 
tion of tlie people by capitalist landlords, transfer the large 
mansions to tlie local worker’s soviets and move the working 
peoifie into the bourgeois dwellings.” 

The "Withering Away” of the State.— ^ifhilc the work- 
ers need a state as an instrument for enforcing their will 
over the “cx))loiting minority” during the transitional 
stage from capitalism to socialism or communism, the com- 
miini.st ideal is, as has been pointed out, the elimination 
altogether of a state, which, to them, stands as a representa- 
tive of one class for the suppression of another class. 

"IVitli the final triumph of the .soviet revolution,” writes 
Trotsky, "the soviet sj'stcm will expand and include the 
whole population, in order thereby to lose the characteristics 
of the form of state, and melt away into the mighty system 
of ijrodueing and consuming cooperation. 

"We set ourselves, as our final aim,” declares Lenin, "the 
task of the destruction of the state, that is, of every organ- 
ized and .systematic violence against man in general. We 
do not expect the advent of an order of society in which 
the principle of the submission of the minority to the ma- 
jority will not be observed. But, striving for socialism, we 
are convinced that it wilt extend further into communism, 
and, side by side with this, there will vanish all need for 
force, fur the subjection of one man to another, of one sec- 
tion of society to another, since people will yrovi accustomed 
to obseiTing the elementary conditions of social existence 
icUlwid force and without suhi(clion.” '‘- 

"In order to destroy the state fLenin declares in another 
place] it is necessary to convert the functions of the public 
service into such .simple operations of control and bookkeep- 

31 Trotsky, Dictatorship va. Dmocracy, p. 106. 

32 Lenin, The State and Sevolution, pp. 84-5. 
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ing as are within tlic reach of the vast Tnajority of tlic 
population, and, ultimately, of every single individual,” 

Again he writes ; 

"When all, or be it even only the greater part of society, 
have learnt how to govern the state, have taken this busi- 
ness into their own hands, have established a control over 
the insignificant minority of capitalists, over the gentry 
with capitalist leanings, and workers thoroughly demoral- 
ized by capitalism — from this moment the need for any 
government begins to vanish. The more complete the de- 
mocracy, the nearer the moment when it ceases to be neces- 
sary. Tlie more democratic the ‘state’ consisting of armed 
workers, which is 'no longer a .state in the ordinarj' sense of 
the term,’ the more rapidly does every form of the state 
begin to decay. For w'licn all have learnt to manage, and 
really do manage, .socialized inudnction, nhen all really do 
keep account and control of the idlers, gentlefolk, swindlers, 
and such like ‘guardians of capitalist traditions,’ the escape 
from such general registration and control will inevitably 
become so increasingly diflicnlt, so much the e.vception, and 
will probably bo accom))anicd by such swift and severe pun- 
ishment (for the armed workci's are very practical people, 
not sentimental intellectuals, and they will scarcely allow 
anyone to trifle with them), that vciy soon the iiccessifi/ of 
observing the simple, fundamental rules of any kind of 
social life will become the habit. The door will then bo wide 
open for the transition from the firet phase of communist 
society to its second and higher phase and along with it the 
complete withering away of the state.” 

How long it will bo before the state ‘‘withers away” after 
the conquest of political power by the proletariat, no one 
can tell. Kadck is of the opinion that it will take in every 
country at least a generation, othei's believe that the period 
of dictatorship will be shorter. They concede, however, that 
the social revolution will be a lengthy process ; that it can- 
not be regarded as a twenty-four-hour happening. 

»a Ibid., p. 80. 

Ibid., p. 105, 
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“To Each According to Needs.” — Under an ideal com- 
munist commonwcaltli Lenin declares that the principle of 
“from each according to ability, to each according to needs” 
should prevail. Until that stage is reached, the principle 
of equal work and equal pay, he contends, will have to he 
made effective. Such formal equality of compensation, 
however, will not mean actual equality, inasmuch as workers 
have varying responsibilities and needs. During the period 
of formal equality “the state will be necessary, in order to 
preserve the equality in labor and equality in the distribu- 
tion of products.”*” 

The need principle can be made operative when men 
“have become accustomed to observe the fundamental prin- 
ciples of social life,” and their labor will be “so productive 
that they will voluntarily work according to their abilities, 

‘ The narrow horizon of bourgeois law, ’ which compels one to 
calculate, with the pitilessness of a Shylock, whether one has 
not worked half an hour more than another— this narrow 
horizon will then be left behind. Then will there be no 
need for any exact calculation by society of the quantity of 
products to be distributed to each of its members; each will 
take freely ‘according to his needs.’ 

Communism and Marxism,— In all of their tvritings, the 
communists have sought to prove that they were but follow- 
ing out the proposals of Jlarx and Engels. Marx and 
Engels, they have maintained, felt that the violent over- 
throw of the state was, for the most part, inevitable ; that 
the bourgeois state machine should be shattered ; that a dic- 
tatorship of the proletariat should prevail during the transi- 
tional period, and that, when classes disappear, the state 
itself should wither away. 

If Marx and Engels failed to point out the way com- 
pletely, they declared, it was Ijceause the fathers of modern 
socialism lived “in a pre-revolutionary epoch, when im- 
perialism was still in an embryonic condition, when the 
proletarians w'cre only preparing themselves for the revolu- 
tion, when the proletarian revolution was not yet a direct, 

Lonin, The Siate and EcvoJniionf p. 97. 
p. 99. 
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practical necessity.”" And in all of their writings, the 
communists lay great stress on the lessons of the Paris Com- 
mune of 1871, “the first, though still pale dawn,” as Lavrov 
would have it, "of the proletarian revolution.”’® For it 
was the Commune of Paris which suggested a proletarian 
state machinery different from that of the capitalist state, 
a machinery after which, in part, the soviets were pat- 
terned; it was the Commune which showed to the com- 
munists the need for the use of force against the counter- 
revolution, and it was the final downfall of the Commune 
which convinced the communists, among other things, that 
the proletariat, when they obtained control of the govern- 
ment, should he prepared to use sufficient force to suppress 
aU attempts at reaction.’® 

Communi.st tactics have changed in many ways since the 
November Eevolution in 1917. For one thing, communists 
no longer expect an immediate revolution in Europe and 
many of them can see no chance of a social revolution in 
Western Europe or America until another world war creates 
a condition of chaos which weakens the ruling class and 
gives the revolutionary proletariat a chance. The official 
theory of the communists, however, has not kept pace with 
their changing tactics forced upon them by the realities of 
the Russian situation. 

It is seen that the communists have as an ultimate ideal 
a socialist society, that they differ from socialists primarily 
on tactics. They see the revolution coming as a result of a 
violent change. They believe that the workers, once in con- 
trol, should establi.sh a proletarian dictatorship, break up 
the capitalist state and organize a soviet government ; and 
gradually, with the overthrow of the bourgeoisie, permit 
greater freedom of expression and increasing democracy. 

S' I. Stalin, The Theory and Practice of Leninism, p. 10. 

38 Quoted in Tiotsky, Dictatorship vs. Denoonusy, p. 69. 

88 Lenin’s State and Sevoliition and his Proletarian Bevohtion, 
particularly the former, for quotations from Marx and Engels on 
revolutionary tactics. 
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CHAPTER XXVI 


RUSSIA UNDER THE SOVIETS 

The Soviet Constitutioa,— Since tlic November revolu- 
tion the communists in Russia have been engaged in trying 
to carry out their eommunistie theories. As has been indi- 
cated, on January 19, 1918, the communists, controlling the 
Soviet, dissolved the Constituent Assembly and immediately 
began a drive for peace in order that they might ‘‘have a 
breathing space for internal stabilization and for an in- 
crease in tlie Russian power of I’csistance,” and on llarch 
16, 1918, signed tlic “Tilsit” peace. 

The following July— the tenth— they adopted the Russian 
Constitution, the Constitution of the first Socialist Feder- 
ated Soviet Republic k the world. Article One of this 
Constitution was largely a repetition of the “Declaration 
of Eights of the Laboring and E.vploited People” submit- 
ted to the Constitutional Assembly on the eve of the revolu- 
tion and approved by the All-Russian Congress of Soviets 
in January, 1918. 

It declared that (a) “all private property in land is abol- 
ished, and the entire land is declared to be national prop- 
erty and is to be apportioned among agriculturists without 
any compensation to the former omicrs, in the measure of 
each one’s ability to till it. (h) All forests, treasures of 
earth, and waters of general public utility, all equipment, 
whether animate or inanimate, model farms and agricul- 
tural enterprises, are declared to be national property." 

It provided for the transfer of all banks to the ownership 
of the government and for the government control of fac- 
tories, mills, railways and mmes. It proclaimed a universal 
obligation to work, deereed that all workers be armed and 
authorized the abrogation of secret treaties and adhered to 
the policy of concluding a general democratic peace without 
493 
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anncxationg or mdenmities. It also mamtainad that “ex- 
ploitetg should not hold a position in any branch of tha 
Soviet government’’ and that “power must belong entirely 
to the toiling masses.” 

Article Two declared that the fundamental aim of the con- 
stitution, in view of the present transitional period, was the 
cstablislunent of “the dictatorship of the urban and rural 
proletariat and the poorest peasantry in the form of a 
powerful AU-Eiissian Soviet authority, for the purpose of 
abolishing tlie exploitation of men by men and of intro- 
diieing socialism, in which there will be neither a division 
into classes nor a state of autocracy.” It proclaimed as its 
motto, the motto of St. Paul, "lie shall not cat who does 
not work.” It provided for the introduction of universal 
military training. It declared against the oppression of 
national minorities. It gave the right to vote to men and 
women who had completed their eighteenth year, and who 
were performing labor useful to society, and denied the 
vote to persona cni[i1oymg “hired labor in order to obtain 
from it an iiierea.se in profits,” who had an income from 
jiroperty without doing work, merchants, clergy, etc. 

The Basis of Bepreseutation under the Soviet Govern- 
ment.— The basis of representation the communists made 
partly occupational and industrial, partly geographical. 
Under its constitution and that of the Union of Russian 
Republics (adojited in .luly, 1923), eaili village elects its 
own soviet whicli in turn selects an executive committee that 
o-xcrcises administrative powers. Delegates from the vari- 
ous village soviets in a towaship (Volost) assemble in a 
township soviet, while the various lowTishiji soviets in a 
Iirovince (tlulieniia) send delegates to a provincial soviet. 

Delegates to town or city soviets come from the various 
productive groups in the community — from the faetories, 
mills, mines, cooperative societies, etc. Prom the local or 
productive units, the soviets pyramid up to the Congresses 
of Soviets representing the coastituont republics and the 
entire .Soviet Union. 

The Supreme Authority — ^The supreme authority is the 
All-Union Congress of Soviets, composed of delegates from 
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town and township and of provincial Congresses of So- 
viets. 

During the interval between the Congresses of the Soviet 
Union, authority is placed in the Central Executive Com- 
mittee. This Committee consists of the Council of the 
Union and the Council of Nationalities. The Council of the 
Union is selected from representatives of the six constituent 
nationalities, in proportion to their population, 450 mem- 
bers in all. The Council of Nationalities consists of repre- 
sentatives of the Constituent and Autonomous Republics, 
five delegates from each, and of representatives of autono- 
mous areas, in all 131 members. The Congress meets once 
a year and the Central Executive Committee, four times a 
year. During the interval between meetings of the C. B. C., 
the Presidium of the Committee, with its half dozen chair- 
men, is the supreme legislative, e.xeeutive and administra- 
tive power. 

The executive and directive, organ of the Central Execu- 
tive Committee is the Council of People’s Commissars. 
Members of this Council are elected for one year. The 
Council consists of a President, Deputy Presidents, the 
chairman of the Supreme Economic Council and the Com- 
missars. 

The Commissariats.— In the administrative scheme of 
the Soviet, there are three types of Commissariats: those 
representing the entire union alone ; those representing both 
the Union and the Constituent Republics and those which 
represent the Constituent Republics alone, The Commis- 
sariats of the Union alone eomsist of the Commissariats of 
Foreign Affairs, Array and Navy, Transport, Posts and 
Telegraphs, Trade and Commerce. The Commissariats ex- 
isting both in the Federal Govenimcnts and the Govern- 
ments of the Constituent Republics arc : the Supreme Eco- 
nomic Council, Labor, Finance, Workers’ and Peasants’ 
Inspection. On the other hand, the Commissariats of Agri- 
culture, Internal Affairs, Justice, Education, Health, and 
Social Welfare are found in the Constituent Republics 
alone. A svstem of courts has also been established. 

A pvTamidal representative form of government is found 
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not only in the Union but likewise in all of the Constituent 
Republics. 

Period of Workers’ Control— From 1917 to 1926 the 
communists in Russia several times varied their policy in 
regard to industrial ownership and control to meet critical 
situations. The first period, from the November revolution 
to the middle of 1918, has been referred to as a period of 
“Workers’ Control.” The decree of November 14, 1917, 
established a strict control over industrial production and 
distribution and over the finances of trade and industrial 
organizations, but did not actually nationalize the general 
run of industries, as the communists were not at first pre- 
pared to issue a measure so sweeping in its application. 
They assumed that the owners of the industrial enterprises 
would continue to administer them under public regulation. 
The government was anxious to concentrate on the manage- 
ment of railroads and other key industries. There was, 
however, a good deal of sporadic confiscation throughout 
these months, many times against the orders of the national 
government.* 

Period of Military Communism.— The second period was 
the period of “Military Communism.” This was the period 
of civil war, of the struggle with the Czccho-Slovaks, with 
Kolchak, Denikin, Udcnich and Wrangel ; the period of the 
economic blockade, of the war with Poland, of the interven- 
tion of French, Japanese, German, American and other 
military forces. This period extended from the middle of 
1918 to the end of 1920. With the outbreak of civil war, 
many of the old factory owners and managers left Rmssia 
altogether and many who remained practically sabotaged 
their plants. Military necessity compelled a more system- 
atic policy of nationalization, in somewhat the same way as 
the World War led to a great extension of collectivism on 
the part of the warring powers. The result was the decree 
of June 28, 1918, ordering a systematic nationalization of 

iSee Zimand, Savel, State Capitalism in Bussia (N. Y.: Poreign 
Policy Association, 1926), pp. Heller, Indnstrial Bevhal in 
Mvsitia, p. 81; British Trade Union Delegation to Bussia, Beport, 
1924, p. 42. 
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large industries. It was not, however, until Novemher 29, 
1920, at the height of War Communism that nationalization 
was decreed in the case of all plants operated by machinery 
and employing more than five rvorkers as well as in the case 
of handicraft industries omplojung ten or more workers. 
The same decree legally abolished private property in small 
industry. 

In e.vplaining this policy of nationalization Leo Kamenev, 
President of the Moscow Soviet, afterwards wrote : 

“We see . . . that the exigencies of the direct and im- 
mediate struggle with tlie bourgeoisie, which was working 
underground and using its industrial position as an instru- 
ment of political and economic struggle— that this purely 
political situation was at bottom, for the most part, of our 
nationalization policy. Purely economic reasons, which 
should have given to the nationalization policy a systematic 
character, received .seeoadaiy consideration. Political con- 
siderations compelled us to place in the hands of the prole- 
tarian government a greater number of enterprises than we 
could administer in the intciysts of the national economy 
as a whole.”® 

The state administration was successful in its main aim of 
supplying the army with enough clothes and munitions to 
win the civil war. But “from a business standpoint ... it 
left much to be desired. Debts were contracted without re- 
gard to the credit side of the ledger; bureaucracy exerted 
an unfavorable influence upon hidustrial development; the 
lack of trained business executives was often painfully 
felt.” ® The control of each industry by a “Head Center” 
under the direction of the Supreme Council of National 
Economy, with little eoordiimlion between the various in- 
dustries, made for waste and inefficiency. This situation, 
plus the terrible heritage of the world war, the ravages of 
the blockade and the civil war which cut the factories and 
transportation sj'stcm away from their necessary fuel and 
raw material, and the refusal of the peasants to pay their 
requisitions, made for economic chaos. The workers were 
suffering because of the lack of food and raw material, and 

s Quoted iu Heller, op. cit., p. 82. ’ Ibid., p. 82. 
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the peasants, from the lack of the manufactured product. 
A vicious circle was thus established. 

Dissatisfaction against the drastic nationalization decrees 
and their operation steadily increased during the fall of 1920 
and the spring of 1921. But the leaders for some time ig- 
nored the protests and continued to elaborate far-flung plans 
for industrial reconstruction. Many of them were confident 
that labor armies, by a scries of successful drives on the 
railroads, mines and key industries, could put the pro- 
ductive machinery of the nation into proper condition 
within a comparatively short time, and that, after this was 
accomplished, the pea.sant situation and tlie production of 
commodities for nation-wide consumption could be given 
due consideration. They failed to realize “that a pre- 
dominantly agricultural country like Russia cannot be 
industrialized overnight. Such a transformation must pro- 
ceed slowly and naturally; it must come in respomto to 
the country’s growing needs; and it cannot be arbitrarily 
imposed from above, althou,gh, of course, the government 
can facilitate the process.’’ * 

In March, 1921, the sailors of Kronstadt started a revolt. 
Other revolts occuiTcd along the Volga. When the Con- 
gress of Soviets met in March, 1921, they were confronted 
with a practical breakdown of the economic system. The 
only escape lay in the adoption of a new policy. The policy 
adopted was in the nature of a revolution. Under it the 
government substituted a regular tax system for food 
requisitions and gave to the peasants the liberty to dispose 
of aU surplus remaining after the payment of the levy. 
It reorganized many of the state industries, decided on a 
policy of state leasing. It reopened its state bank and 
authorized it to resume loiin and deposit operations with 
private individuals. It restored to the individual the right 
to buy and sell articles of prime necessity in the open 
market. It did away with many of the restrictions sur- 
rounding cooperative enterprises, and reestablished credit 
cooperation and the Consumers’ Cooperative Bank. 

The government in the nature of the case did not aban- 

* Ibid., p. 91. 
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don the principle of nationalization of industry, but, in 
its decree of July 7, 1921, exempted from future nationali- 
zation or municipalization all small enterprises employing 
less than twenty persons, and recognized the right of all 
citizens of eighteen years and over freely to engage in home 
industry and to establish small industrial enterprises. No 
person, however, was supposed to engage in more than one 
enterprise. The state also ceased to supply with raw ma- 
terials, fuel and foodstuffs many of the state enterprises 
other than the coal, iron, metallurgy, transportation and 
other heavy industries. Henceforth these were expected 
to secure their material in the open market. 

"For three years, up to the spring of 1921,” wrote Lenin 
in November, 1921,® “our plan was to revive our large- 
scale industries and to organize a sj'stem of exchanging 
their products with the peasants, while endeavoring to 
socialize agriculture.” In pursuit of this, “we proposed 
to take from the peasants a certain amount of footouffs 
and raw materials as a sort of loan by means of requisi- 
tions.” 

“We are no longer attempting to Ircah up the old social 
economic order, with its trade, its small-scale economy and 
private initiative, its capitalism, but we are now trying to 
revive trade, private enterprise and capitalism, at the same 
time gradually aud cautiously subjecting them to state 
regulation just as far as they revive.” 

Lenin’s defense of this change of policy is given in his 
pamplilot, “Concerning the Pood Tax.” As early as 1918, 
he was convinced that, in view of the chaotic condition of 
Russian life, state capitalism would be a step forward, not 
backward. “There is not a communist, it seems to me,” 
he wrote, “who would deny that the expression, ‘Socialist 
Soviet Republic’ means the determination of the soviet 
power to realize the transition to socialism, and does not 
by any means signify that the present economic order is 
regarded as socialistic.” 

Many forms of economic life, he declared, from patri- 
archal peasant economy to socialism, exist side by side in 

s Pravda, Nov. 7, 1921. 
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Russia. It is not comet to say that the struggle in Busaa 
is at this time a struggle between socialism and capitalism, 
for the greatest part of Russia has not reached the highest 
form of capitalist development. Despite the fact that the 
November Revolution did not usher in socialism, it played 
an essential role in wresting political power from the bour- 
geoisie, and making it possible to direct the whole admin- 
istrative apparatus of the state toward the objective of 
socialism. 

The revival of smaller industries, he maintained, is a 
necessity of the hour. For these can flourish, as large 
scale industry cannot flourish, without large reserve stocks 
of fuel, food and raw material And such reserve stoeks 
did not then exist in devastated Russia. 

Facing the realities of the situation, Lenin continued, 
socialized industry at this time affects but a smaller num- 
ber of the population. The vast majority of the people 
are peasants. With few exceptions they retain the psy- 
chology of small capitalists. Under the circumstances the 
only sensible course is to “refrain from prohibiting and 
preventing the development of capitalism and strive to 
direct it in the path of state capitalism.” 

The granting of concessions to private corporations for 
the operation of mines, factories, etc., Lenin felt, would 
strengthen advanced as against backward industrial meth- 
ods, and would provide the soviet industries and peasant 
farmers with needed materials. He urged that the co- 
operatives be utilized for trade and exchange with the 
peasants. Cooperatives, he argued, eliminate the wastes 
of competition and help to organize large masses of people. 

“We are too fond of sajdng, ‘capitalism is an evil, .so- 
cialism is a blessing,’ but such an argument is incorrect, 
because it leaves out of consideration all the existing social 
and economic strata and takes in only two of them. 

“Capitalism is an evil in comparison with socialism but 
capitalism is a blessing in comparison with medievalism, 
with small industry, with fettered small producers thrown 
to the mercy of bureaucracy.” 

The pamphlet closed by affirming optimistically that 
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“tbere is nothing really dangerous in this policy for a 
proletarian government, so long as the proletariat fully 
retains the administrative power, the moans of transport 
and large scale industry.” 

The Third World Congress of the Communist Interna- 
tional in June-July, 1921, approved the policy as a neces- 
sary one for Russia at that time. The New Economic 
Policy, or NBP, as it was called, led, as was expected, to a 
very distinct revival of Russian trade. 

The State Trusts.— Since the introduction of the 
"NEP,” state management has been decentralized largely 
by means of state trusts, which are no longer under the 
rigid direction, as fonncrly, of the Supreme Council of 
National Economy. “The trust is an amalgamation of 
several conveniently located plants in the same branch of 
industry or a combination of plants producing different 
products which arc subsidiary to one another.” The aim 
of their organization is the reconstruction of nationalized 
industry and commerce on a business basis. Each factory 
is separately managed, but it docs not usually buy its own 
material. Nor docs it conduct its own financial operations 
or sell independently the goods it manufactures. These 
functions are performed by the tiust.® 

The trusts are divided into central and local trusts. The 
former may be organized by the Supreme Council of Na- 
tional Economy; the latter, by the State or Regional Coun- 
cils of National Economy. Tnder various decrees passed 
in 1923, the state renounced all requisitions from the trust 
incompatible with commercial prosperity. Recognizing the 
trusts as a “juridical person,” it absolved itself of re- 
sponsibility for the liabilities incurred thereby. At the 
same time it guaranteed the trust against loss due to state 
interference, and provided that the net profit from the 
operation of the trust be turned over to the state after 
due provision had been made for a sinking fund and 20% 
had been put aside for reserves. 

sZimmd, op. cit, p. 36; British Trade Union Udegates, Beport, 
p. 45; see also N. Y. Joumd of Commfoe, August 25, 1926, Spedat 
Bussian Number, pp. 27, 36. 
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The capital of these organizations is, by decree, divided 
into basic and working capital. Basic capital, including 
building, machinery and equipment, cannot be alienated 
or mortgaged, e.xcept by consent of the Supreme Council 
of National Economy. Working capital can, however, be 
utilized as a basis for credit, and against this alone cred- 
itors can proceed. Private individuals or corporations can- 
not hold shares in the “trusts,” though cooperative organi- 
zations can do so. The trusts’ directors are appointed by 
the Supreme Council of National Economy, and the state 
takes the place that stoddiolders do in a private corpora- 
tion. It has authority over financial questions and over 
changes in the constitution and the control of the trusts. 
All trusts must be members of the Bourse and register 
their transactions. The prices charged for their products 
may, in case of necessity, be fixed by the Supreme Council, 
the Council of Labor and Defense and the Commisariat of 
Foreign and Domestic Trade. The trust must give pref- 
erence to state organs and cooperative enterprises, in the 
purchase and sale of commodities. 

The Syndicate.— In February, 1922, a number of tc.xtile 
trusts joined together into a “Tc.xtile Sj-ndicate.” By the 
latter part of 1922 sjudicates had been organized for the 
oil, tobacco, hides, metal and other indastries. A syndicate 
is a combination of tnists, organized to obtain better co- 
ordination in the buying and selling of commodities. They 
are directly controlled by the Supreme Council of Na- 
tional Economy, which confirms the appointment of the 
syndicate's directors and auditors, gives its approval of 
the distribution of dividends, etc. Since the syndicate 
usually works through the agents of the trusts, it does not 
generally require working capital. 

Besides the Supreme Council of National Economy and 
the various local councils, the Kussians have organized a 
State Planning Commission (Gosplan) for the purpose of 
assisting in the better planning of trade and industry on 
a national scale. While it has no administrative powers, 
the Gosplan serves as a statistical bureau for the collec- 
tion of information and its advisory influence in the de- 
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termination of new industries and in the framing of a 
general economic policy, is very great/ 

By the Census of March, 1923, 12.4% of the workmen 
were said to be employed in privately owned establish- 
ments ; 84.1% in government establishments and 3.5% in 
cooperative establishments. The average number of work- 
ers in private industries was estimated as 2, in cooperative 
undertakings as 15 and in government industry as 155. 
About one-third of the 13,697 nationalized industries, by 
March, 1923, according to the Census, had suspended opera- 
tions, about one-third or less had been leased, and about one- 
third (4,212) were grouped in trusts, combines and syndi- 
cates. The principal industries in which the government 
was interested were the transportation, textile, metal, min- 
ing, electrical, fuel, lumber, chemical and construction.' 

Trade a.:(l Commerce. — As the soviets attempted during 
the period of military communism to own and manage 
small industry, they likewise attempted to control private 
trade. The decree of May 27, 1918 instructed the Com- 
missariat of Supply "to concentrate in a single organiza- 
tion the supply to the population of objects of prime 
necessity and foodstuffs, to organize the distribution of 
these goods, and to prepare the way for the nationaliza- 
tion of commerce and industry.”' Further decrees were 
issued during the summer, restricting freedom of trade and, 
on November 21, 1918, free exchange was declared to be 
illegal. All products were to be handed over to the Com- 
missariat of Supply and wholesale cooperative and state 
warehouses and stores. Cooperative and soviet shops were 
established to distribute goods. To secure goods, every 
citizen had to register at a shop included in the system 
controlled by the Commissariat. The eooperative move- 
ment was also put under orders of the Commissariat. The 

I Zimand, op. oit., p. 38. 

s In 192^, some 1,761,900 men were reported in state indnetrles, 
and 38,300 in private industry. The productivity of the worker in 
private industry was reported as considerably higher than that in 
public. The foregoing figures refer to productive machine industry 
as contrasted with agriculture, trade and commerce. 

8 8ee Zimand, op. eit, pp. 48*9. 
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following year the cooperatives were made the prineipal 
distributive agents of the Commissariat of Supply. 

By the beginning of 1921, however, the peasants began 
the policy of refraining from producing anything in excess 
of their own needs and to conceal surpluses, as they found 
it difScult, if not impossible, even when paid for the requi- 
sitioned articles, to purchase manufactured articles from 
the government. In the Congress of March, 1921, Lenin, 
in urging a change of sj-stem, declared: “We know that 
only an understanding with the peasants can preserve the 
social revolution in Eussia, so long as the revolution has 
not broken out in other countries. . . . Our resources 
are limited, but we must satisfy the middle class peas- 
ants.’”" 

Domestic Trade. — The New Economic policy, as has been 
indicated, restored freedom of local retail trade, which 
might be carried on either through the cooperatives or 
directly in the open market. This, however, did not mean 
that the government had withdrawn from the field of 
commerce, Wholesale trade was to remain in the hands 
of the government, and the govcniment proposed to con- 
tinue to supervise and regulate commerce in general. 
I'ndcr the New Economic policy, private trade, both retail 
and wholesale, began to encroach on state and cooperative 
trade, 

Tlie rapacious character of many merchants during that 
period, however, aroused the Communist party against the 
policy of free trade. In May, 1924, the Congress approved 
the establishment of a Commissariat of Domestic Trade, 
with power to supervise private trade, and “to suppress 
all attempts by private capital, -whether overt or other- 
wise, to injure the trade and industry of the .state or the 
cooperative movement.” ,Sbont the same time other de- 
crees were passed giving complete autonomy to the co- 
operatives, and the government established “a united 
front” with these organizations as against the private 
trader. While many private traders were forced out of 

International Lat»r Office, The Cooperative Movement in Soviet 
Sussia, 192.'5, p. 80. 
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business under this policy, others continued to operate, and 
by the end of 1924 about 60% of the retail trade was 
said to be in the hands of private traders." 

On account of the lack of capital, the state, however, 
was not able to function effectively in this field, and finally 
in May, 1925, the Communist party and, subsequently, the 
Soviet Congress, decided that the policy of suppression 
should be discontinued and that the economic policy should 
be directed toward developing relations with private trad- 
ers and the granting of privileges to the more well-to-do 
peasants; further that “the cooperatives should constitute 
the principal link between the state economic authorities 
and the small rural producer.” Through them the state 
may acquire the best facilities for supervising and regu- 
lating small farming and trade throughout the eountrj'. 
However, “cooperative trade and state trade are not in a 
position to cope satisfactorily with the growth in business, 
so that a considerable place is open to the private 
trader.”" 

“Private enterprise,” declares the British Trade Union 
Report of 1924, dealing primarily with trade in Soviet 
Russia, “is fulfilling the function assigned it, of acting as 
pace-maker and pilot to state enterprise. For the New 
Economic Policy is based on the conriction that the prin- 
ciples of the revolution and the predominance of the work- 
ers will be sufficiently secured if the state retains command 
of the bulk of the capital and credit in the country and 
of its foreign commerce. In this competition [between 
private and state enterprise] private enterprise opens new 
fields, and as these new fields come to be organized and 
operated on a large scale state organizations gradually 
drive private enterprise further afield again. 

“So far as can be judged at present the superior econ- 
omy and energj' of the private owner will tell in small 
industry and retail trade, while government credit and 
cooperation will prevent any considerable control of large 
industry by private capital.”" 

^conomiches^o^e Oioerentife, July, 1925, pp. 146-7, 
International Labor Office, op, cit, p. 354. 

13 See p. 50 of thia Bepoit. 
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Foreigfn Trade.— While foreign trade throughout the 
first nine years of the Soviet regime has been condncted 
primarily as a state monopoly, several changes have been 
made with a view to reducing the red tape involved in 
trading through the Commissariat of Foreign Trade, and 
to facilitate sales and purchases from abroad. Foreign 
trade is at present conducted through such governmental 
institutions as state trading organizations, state syndicates 
and trusts, state bank and credit institutions ; through co- 
operative organizations; through mixed companies owned 
jointly by government and private groups and through 
private companies and persons trading under licenses for 
specified purposes and periods. The operations of all of 
these concerns must conform to certain standards fixed by 
the Commissariat of Foreign Trade. The Moscow Isvestia, 
drawing attention to these various forms of enterprise, 
admits that "in its struggle for socialism, the working 
class has opened the door to private capital comparatively 
wide, but the working class must never forget its main 
objective. It admits private capital to hasten the devel- 
opment of the economic system of the country in branches 
that thus far have not been controlled effectively by the 
state and by the cooperatives. But the working class must 
learn as soon as possible how to build up an efficient com- 
mercial organization of its own, one which will be able 
gradually to drive private capital out of the country.”” 

Agriculture. — The Soviet government, as has been indi- 
cated, nationalized all of the land, including the agricul- 
tural land, as one of its first acts. It never attempted, 
however, to conduct farming on a large scale. It rented 
the land out to the peasants through their village govern- 
ments in return for a tax on their harvests, giving to them 
a permanent right, under the Soviet policy, to use the 
land and to pass it on to father and son, to lease it for 
not more than six years, and within limits to hire help to 
work it. The user, however, has no right to sell or mort- 
gage it. With the exception of a few experimental gov- 
ernment farms and a number of cooperative societies, the 
See Lilerary Digest, Jan. 2, 1926. 
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land is cultivated almost wholly by private individuals. 
“At this moment,” writes Trotsky, “the agricultural 
means of produetion have hardly been socialized four per 
cent. The remaining ninety'^x per eent are still the pri- 
vate property of the peasants. But we must bear in mind 
that the agricultural means of production, the peasant 
holdings as well as the state holdings, constitute only a 
little over one-third of the total means of production of 
the Soviet union.”” The changing attitude of the gov- 
ernment toward the peasants during the period 1917-26 
has already been set forth. 

During 1925 a considerable section of the Communist 
party attacked the New Economic Policy on the ground 
that, in agriculture, it was leading to great abuses among 
the well-to-do peasants, and that, while from 8% to 12% of 
the peasants owned 61 of the surplus wheat, the poor 
had little or none, while the middle class peasants had the 
remaining 39% ■“ The question of the inequality of oppor- 
tunity among the peasants, and the best policy to be pur- 
sued toward this great mass who have generally been re- 
garded as the moat reactionary group in the population, 
has by no means been solved. 

The banking system is found, for the most part, under 
the direct control of the government, as are the railroads, 
with an aggregate mileage of about forty thousand. The 
land and buildings in the cities belong to the municipal 
government, which rent them out, and run their city budget 
in whole or in large part, out of their proceeds. 

Trotsky Summarizes Extent of Socialization.— Leon 
Trotsky summarizes as follows the status of public owner- 
ship in Bussia in the latter part of 1925 ; 

“The state today furnishes four-fifths of the industrial 
production of our domestic market. About one-fifth is 
provided by private producers, tliat is, particularly by the 
petty establishments of home industry. Bailway and 

15 Trotsky, Whither Buisiat (N. T.: International Pub., 1986), 
p. 43. 

15 In December, 1929, the Central Statistical Bureau estimated that 
the well-to-do peasants owned 48 per cent of the surplus, instead 
of 61 per cent. 
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marine transportation is one hundred per cent in the 
state’s hands. The commerce of the state and cooperatives 
today amounts to almost three-fourths of the trade turn- 
over. Foreign trade is carried on ninety-five per cent by 
the state. 

“Credit institutions are likewise a centralized national 
monopoly. But those mighty self-contained state trusts 
are opposed by twenty-two million peasant establishments ; 
the union of national and peasant economics — the produc- 
tive forces meanwhile increasing as a whole— thus consti- 
tutes the principal sockl problem of a socialist construction 
in our country.”” 

Increase of Productivity.— During tlie last few years 
productivity has been increasing in state industries. The 
value of industrial output in 1924-5 was placed at 2,537,- 
400,000 roubles, or 72'/ of the 1913 output. This com- 
pared with 14.67, in 1920, 21.6% in 1920, 21.676 in 1921-2 ; 
32.37(1 1922-3; 44.67, 1923-4. The importance of a con- 
tinuing rapid increase of productivity in state industry 
if it is to win out in its battle against the developing private 
industry in Eu-ssia has constantly been stressed by Trotsky 
and others. Thus Trotsky declares: 

“Unless the productive forces grow, there can be no 
question of socialism. On the economic and cultural level 
which we now occupy, the development of the productive 
forces can be attained only by involving the personal in- 
terest of the producers themselves in. the system of social 
economy. 

1' Trotsky, op. dt., p. 10. According to tlio Soviet Union Year 
Book, 1926, the relative proportions of the state owned, Bm.an handi- 
craft and private indnstrioa (not including agricuituiv) is aa follows: 
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“This is being done in the case of the industrial work- 
ers, making their wages depend on the productivity of 
labor. Great successes have been attained in this field. 
In the ease of the peasant his personal interest is secured 
if only by the fact that he manages a private establishment 
and is working for the market. But this condition also 
involves difficulties. The differences in wage classes, great 
as they may he, do not introduce a social differentiation 
among the proletariat: the workers remain workers for 
the state cntcipriscs. IVith the peasantry the case is dif- 
ferent. The work of the twenty-two million peasant estab- 
lishments . . . leads inevitably at one pole of the peasant 
mass, into wealthy and even exploiting establishments, 
while at the other pole we have a transformation of a sec- 
tion of our present day medium peasantry into poor peas- 
ants and of poor peasants into farm laborers.” 

Trotsky declares that the Soviet government, when it 
permits trading, has no illusions regarding the dangers 
involved ; that the dangers, however, arc not insurmount- 
able. “The outcome of the struggle depends on the speed 
of evolution of each of these tendencies, In other words : 
If the state industry develops more slowly than agricul- 
ture, if the latter should proceed to secrete with increasing 
velocity the two extreme poles above mentioned (capitalist 
farmers ‘above,’ proletarians ‘below’), this process, would, 
of course, lead to the restoration of capitalism.” Trotsky, 
however, concludes that the communist has every reason 
to believe that the state industr>’ will overtake and neutral- 
ize the procc.ss of differentiation in the village and thus 
create “technical prerequisites for the gradual collectivi- 
zation of agriculture.'”* 

Democratic Management.— As the Soviet government 
frequently shifted its policy regarding the question as to 
whether the state or the private corporation should under- 
take certain industries, it likewise changed frequently in 
the matter of workers’ participation in industrial man- 
agement. “In the early days of the revolution,” writes 
Heller, “there was great faith in the inherent democratic 

u Trotsky, op. dt., pp, 10-16. 
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merit of collegiums, committees, etc. Single-headed man- 
agement was generally discarded; and most of the indus- 
trial enterprises were put in charge of groups of three, 
five and seven members. This tendency had several dis- 
astrous results. Authority and responsibility alike were 
diffused ; and an excessive number of officials was created. 
All this made for industrial incfSciency. A reaction against 
industrial administration by commission finally set in ; and 
one-man management is now to rule in Russian industrial 
establishments. The manager may be a communist work- 
man, in which ease he must have a technician as an as- 
sistant, or he may be a technician with an assistant chosen 
among the workers.” ” 

Trade Unions. — ^In fact, the kind of management found 
in the factory following the revolution was intimately 
bound up with the status of the trade unions in the soviet 
state. Prior to the revolution of 1905, trade unions in 
Russia were declared illegal. Subsequent to this revolution 
unions were for a time permitted and even encouraged, but 
later suppressed and driven underground. 

■When the 1917 revolution broke out, the trade unions 
were used as a revolutionary force. Following the March 
revolution, the union forces were divided, the June, 1917 
Congress showing a majority against class war. After the 
November coup d’etat, however, the First Trades Union 
Congress, meeting in Januarj-, 1918, voted for war com- 
munism. At first factory committees took over the man- 
ngement of many of the industries from the owners and 
the technical staff. As time passed these committees began 
to feel that they were the owners of the industry, and to 
favor a syndicalist, rather than a socialist control. The 
government thereupon appealed to the trade unions to 
assist it in enforcing nationalization and in protecting pro- 
duction. It likewise reduced the representation of the 
factory committee on the management committees to one- 
third, the other two-thirds to consist of representatives of 
the Supreme Economic Council and of the trade unions. 


^•Hellet, op. cii., p. 128 . 
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Later on, as a result of the inefBciency of the committee 
head, Lenin substituted the “single management.” 

The unions soon reorganized along the lines of One Fae. 
tory. One Union, and compelled a worker in a factory of 
whatever kind to join the union to which the factory 
belonged. They at the same time suppressed the move- 
ment among the factory committees to form central coun- 
cils as competitors against the regular trade union move- 
ment. 

The January, 1920, congress of the trade unions voted 
to become a part of the state machine with responsibility 
for the management of industry and the protection of 
labor. 

Three views of the function of a trade union under a 
workers’ republic began to emerge. One, expressed by 
Shliapnikov, was that, as the soviet system suffered from 
bureaucracy, the supervision of production should be 
turned over to the trade unions. On the other extreme 
was Trotslcy, the administrator, with the thesis that the 
greatest need of the hour was production; that, under a 
state where the workers constituted the government and 
owned the principal industries, the trade unions had no 
reason for a separate existence and should be merged with 
the w'orking ela.ss state. Between the,se extreme views came 
those of Lenin, who felt that the trade unions had a useful 
function to perform in combating bureaucracy in state 
industries and in representing the interests of the workers, 
as distinguished from those of the peasants. “Comrade 
Trotsky,” Lenin declared, “talks of a ‘workers’ state.’ 
But this is an abstract idea. When we wrote about a 
workers’ state in 1917, it was quite justified. But when 
you say: 'Why and against whom defend the working 
class, if there is no bourgeoisie, if we have a workers’ 
state?’ Then we reply: ‘Not quite a workers’ state.’ As 
a nmtter of fact our state is not of the workers, but of 
the workers and peasants. This is the first thing. And 
this means a good deal. But it is not all. The very pro- 
gram of our party shows that we have a workers’ state 
with too much bureaucracy. It was a disagreeable neces- 
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sity for ns to put this label on our state. This is the 
reality of the transition period. Now would you say that 
there is no need for the trade unions to defend the material 
and spiritual interests of the working class in this bureau- 
cratic state!” “ 

The New Economic Policy, which increased the number 
of privately managed plants, had the effect of relieving the 
unions of much of their responsibility for management, and 
of making them an independent opposition group, for the 
protection of wages, hours, etc. The Fifth Trade Union 
Congress in September, 1922, formally acelaimed this in- 
dependent status. The joining of the union ceased to be 
compulsory in its nature and became voluntary, while the 
state ceased to finance the unions. On the restoration of 
the union as a voluntary institution, the membership de- 
creased from 8.500,000 to 4,500,000, but later increased 
again, and in 1926 was estimated at more than 7,000,000, 
or over nine-tenths of the industrial workers. 

Heprc.sentativcs of the unions sit on all the councils of 
the Soviet government. On the Presidium in 1925, for 
instance, fivo of the thirteen members were trade unionists. 
The unions likewise engage in many educational activities. 
The twenty-three unions in 1926, divided into four main 
groups— extraction, fabrication, distribution and service 
unions — dealt with the following commodities and services : 
leather, medicine, sanitation, railways, posts and telegraph, 
metal, sugar, municipal sen-ices, education, wood, food- 
stuffs, soviet services, transport, chemical products, animal 
products, printing, building, water transport, clothing 
trade, paper, forestry and textiles.^' 

s«Sce Ibid., pp. 98-99. 

21 See Official Keport of the British Tratio Union Delegation to 
Russia, 1924, pp. 1.36-47 ; Tarbroan, After Limn, pp. 144 ff ; Nearing, 
Glimpses of the Soviet Republic, pp. 16-20. “In a repoit submitted 
by L. Tomsky, President of the All Russian Federation of Trade 
Unions, Tomsky warned the unions against the danger of deterio- 
rating ‘into a mere append.ige,’ a political department as it were 
of these executives [executives in charge of national production]. 
It loses sight of its most important duty, that of representing and 
defending the economic interests of the workers.” (See N. Y, 
Times, Jan. 3, 1926.) 
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Civil Liberties.— The communists in Russia have never 
pretended to guarantee civil liberties in the abstract to all 
groups in the population. During the civil war, as a war 
measure, they suppressed the opposition press and propa- 
ganda oil the part of those opposed to the government — 
whether this propaganda was conducted by monarchists, 
constitutionalists, menslicnfcs or social revolutionists. They 
arrested, imprisoned and shot many who, prior to the 1917 
revolution, had been ardent revolutionists, but who op- 
posed the Soviet government in the eritical days of 1917 
to 1920. They completely controlled elections and ren- 
dered it practically impossible for any except communists 
to be elected to any important public office. 

Since the eiril war communists have continued a strict 
censorship over the press and have suppressed the anti- 
bolshevik press. They have also refused to permit the 
functioning of any other than the communist party in the 
political life of the country. 

Dealing with the censorship of the written word, the 
British Trade Union Delegation declared in 1924: 

“Application for permission to publish all printed mat- 
ter must bo made to the publishing department [of the 
Soviet government]. In the case of books and pamphlets 
the typed or printed manuscript has to be passed by a 
special editorial commission attached to the Publishing 
Department before 'final permission for publication can be 
obtained. The censor then reviews the book in print after 
permission to publisli has been received. In this matter 
the publisher and the editorial eommission, not the author, 
are responsible to the censor. . . . 

“Each newspaper is a self-contained organization with 
its own editorial staff. There is no obligation on the mem- 
bers of the staff to be communists, but a government in- 
spector from the censor office reads through the proofs 
before each edition goes to press. . . . There is no oppo- 
sition press. In spite of this, however, very considerable 
latitude of criticism is allowed, these criticisms take the 
form of open discussions on social and economic questions. 
No attack on the Communist party is permitted. The 
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authority of the existing govcnmient is in all eases strongly 
upheld. 

“In practice there is a complete eontrol not only of the 
press, the platform and the political machinery but of the 
schools, universities, and atmy.”“- 

Eeferring specifically to the Communist party, the dele- 
gation maintained that “all opposition [to it] is as yet 
silenced. In e.xtenuation of this drastic position, how- 
ever, the delegation added that the need of an opposition 
was not as yet greatly felt, “owing to the extraordinary 
candor and criticism of those conducting affairs, and their 
readiness to conform their policies to new requirements of 
the moment. The constant elections and discussions at 
congresses keep those in power in touch with opinion ; while 
the continuous stream of official publications and pro- 
nouncements keeps opinion informed of any defects that 
may develop in the system and of the proposals for re- 
form." In fact the critical functions of an opposition 
both in the press and on the platform are largely per- 
formed by the government itself. 

The Soviet government has been severely criticised by 
liberals throughout the world for the imprisonment of 
revolutionists and social democrats who had for years 
fought against czarism, but who were opposed to com- 
munist tactics. 

“It is frankly stated by political administrators that 
there are three classes of ‘politicals,’ ’’ declared Dr. Harry 
F. AVard in 1925, “spies, counter-revolutionaries and mem- 
bers of other political parties. Concerning this last cate- 
gory it is added that of course they must be active. It is 
as impossible as it was during the post-war repression in 
the United States to get a real definition either of what 
counter-revolution in fact is or what degree of activity con- 
stitutes guilt on the part of members of other political 
parties. One gets only the general statement that they 
must be actively working against the government. 

“It is impossible to state accurately how many political 

82 Seo British Trade tlDion Eeport, 1924, pp. 118-21. 

MlSid., p. 14. 
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prisoners there are at present in Bussia, . . . The organi- 
zations engaged in relief work simply know that there are 
more than 1000. They are sure that there are about 500 
in camps and that somewhere about 1500 in all have been 
'sent awa 3 ^’ . . . The official statement is that most re- 
cent and current arrests are for proscribed economic ac- 
tivity. . . . 

“In the broader area of civil liberties in Bussia there is 
little change to be recorded. The situation is parallel to 
that of some of our industrially controlled areas. While 
freedom of assembly is theoretically possible, practically 
it is impossible because of the control of the means of 
organization and places of meeting. In the matter of 
freedom of organized speech and even of political organi- 
zation, the constitution is in practice nullifled. There is, 
however, increasing freedom of individual expression. . . . 

“Of freedom of the press there is none. It is directly 
denied, not indirectly as with us. The censor is still omnip- 
otent if not omniscient. The multitude of periodicals and 
pamphlets and books aU bear his imprint. The most seri- 
ous fact in the situation is the regimenting of the uni- 
versities.” 

The “Letters from Eussian Prisons” giving the experi- 
ences in Eussian prisons and in exile during the years 
1921-1924 of anarchists and socialists who had been hostile 
to the government present a painfully vivid picture of the 
means that is being adopted by the Eussian government to 
crush aU hostility to its program.” The thoroughly organ- 
ized campaign of the government against Leon Trotsky 
following his attack on the bureaucracy of the party is 
indicative likewise of the lengths to which the dictatorship 
will go in preserving outward unity within the Communist 
party and in crushing all opposition to the policies favored 
by the party machine.*'’ 

!* Tie Nation, March i, 1925. 

at Letters from Bnseian prisons. Published for the Intematioual 
Committee for Political Prisoners (N. Y.; Albert and Charles Boni, 
1925). See also Gordin, Morris, Utopia in Chains (Boston; Hough- 
ton Mifflin, 1926). 

26 See Eastman, Max, Since Lenin Vied (London: Labor Publish- 
ing Co., 1925), 
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Despite these bitter persecutions oi those disagreeing 
with commimist policies as enunciated from time to time, 
the Communist party has itself made revolutionary changes 
in its policy during its first decade in office. It has retained 
its position through these changes as much as through its 
methods of suppressing opposition. Its changed position 
in regard to the peasants is probably of the greatest impor- 
tance. On this shift in policy, Michael Tarbman writes 
the following: 

“All who come in contact with them [the communists] 
today agree that the mentality of the communists of 1923 
is probably as different from their mentality in 1920 as 
their mentality in 1920 was different from that of the 
Kerensky soviets. Today the dictatorship of the proletariat 
is an obsolete phrase. Even as a figure of speech it has 
disappeared from communist journals and platforms. 
Officially the government is now carried on, not in the name 
of that vague and illusory proletariat, but in that of the 
workers and peasants, while the aim of the government is 
not the immediate establishment of socialism but the recon- 
struction of the country on ‘realistic’ lines— ‘realistic’ sig- 
nifying obviously capitalistic. 

“Every retardation of progress in Russia has sprung 
from the attempt to rule the country in opposition to the 
interests of the peasants. The revolution was the mani- 
festation of the peasants’ awakening; and the dictatorship 
of the proletariat may be considered the last attempt of 
any Russian government to maintain power by preferring 
the interests of the industrial workers to those of the agri- 
cultural population. It was his recognition of the failure 
of this system and his insistence on establishing a balance 
between these clashing interests that constitutes Lenin’s 
greatest achievement as a statesman ; and it is the intense 
desire to preserve this balance which guarantees that the 
coming struggle for power will bo less violent and con- 
vulsive than it would otherwise be.” 

Education. — The Soviet government from its inception 
gave much attention to the educational system, in the be- 
From Farbman, /ter Icafe. „ 
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lief that it was fundamental as an instrament for devel- 
oping communist technicians and a communistic citizenship 
in general which would lay a lasting foundation for a com- 
munist system of government. In 1926, Dr. Scott Nearing 
wrote of the educational sj’stem that had up to that time 
been evolved: “Probably there is no conntry in Europe 
where educational conditions are physically worse than 
they are in the Soviet Union. . . . Educational achieve- 
ment is as yet negligible.” On the other hand, “probably 
not since the period of the French revolution have edu- 
cators been so free, anywhere in the world, to shape their 
work in accordance with current social needs,” and “the 
Soviet Union is, at the moment, the world’s largest and 
most important educational laboratory.” While the gov- 
ernment insists that nothing be taught in the schools at- 
tacking the fundamental idea of proletarian dictatorship 
and of the soviet form of government— and, in that respect, 
education is not free— it has nevertheless scoured the world 
in search of the most modern educational methods, has 
translated the best books on psychology and pedagogy, and 
is making extensive and extremely significant experiments 
in the democratization of education, Illiteracy has been 
greatly decreased, and the masses throughout the country 
are showing a remarkable eagerness for learning. 

The Soviet regime has meant a separation between church 
and state. It has led to freer divorce laws. It has placed 
man and woman on an equal status. It has given a great 
impetus to sanitation and other constructive health meas- 
ures. It has placed the old homes of the aristocracy at 
the disposal of the workers and their organizations. It has 
revolutionized the system of jurisprudence. It has given 
a remarkable stimulus to drama, to art, to literature. It 
has safeguarded the worker in numerous ways. 

International Eelations.— When the soviets came to 
power, they were strongly of the opinion, as has been 
pointed out, that the revolution in Russia would be fol- 
lowed in short order by a European revolution. “The 
Russian revolution,” declared Parbman, had “one great 
See Nearing, Education in Soviet Emia, pp. 9, 13, 15. 
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aim, to serve, as it were, as a beacon of world revolution.” ** 

Following the November coup d’iiat, a great effort was 
made by the communists in Kussia to stir up revolution 
in Europe and other parts of the world. For at that time 
the leading communists believed that they would never be 
able to maintain their power in Russia unless supported 
by other European countries. The chief agency to be 
utilized in this work of bringing about a world revolution 
was the Third or Communist International, the third politi- 
cal International of the workers to appear on European soil. 

The Second International. — The First International, as 
has been stated, was organized in 1864, lapsing in 1876. 
Thirteen years after, at Paris, the Second International 
was formed. From 1872, the year of the virtual demise 
of the First International, to 1889, many strong socialist 
parties had sprung up in European countries, and it was 
these which came together in a loose federation in the late 
eighties. Eleven years later, the International began the 
support of a permanent Bureau, with headquarters at 
Brussels. 

The Second International gave much attention to the 
question of militarism. At its first conference it demanded 
that standing armies be abolished, that international arbi- 
tration tribunals be formed, and that the people have a 
voice in questions of peace and war. These demands were 
reiterated at succeeding congresses. In the Paris Congress 
of 1900 it urged that socialist members of parliament should 
always vote against any expenditures for the army, navy, 
or colonial expeditions. 

At many of the Congresses, the question of the general 
strike in ease of threatened war was discussed, but was 
tabled as a result of the opposition of the German social- 
ists, who thought that they were rapidly on the way to 
control in Germany; that they should not 'o anjlhing to 
weaken their movement, and that, once they obtained con- 
trol, they would be able to prevent war. The question was 
to be discussed again at the meeting scheduled for Vienna 
in August, 1914. But the war broke out before the date 

iiFarbman, op. <M., p. 99. 
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set for this meeting, and found the socialists of the various 
countries without any concerted plan of action to prevent 
its spread. 

The Third International.— The first conference after the 
outbreak of the war attended by delegates from both the 
Allied countries and the Central Powers was the Zimmer- 
wald Conference, held at Zimmerwald, Switzerland, at the 
call of the Italian Socialist party, September, 1915. This 
was attended by representatives of radical socialist groups 
in Germany, France, Italy, Poland, Rumania, Bulgaria, 
Holland and the Seandanavian countries. Representatives 
of the Independent Labor party and the Socialist party 
in England were denied passports. 

At the first conference Lenin proposed that socialists 
vote against war credits, withdraw their representatives 
from bourgeois governments, conduct an agitation in their 
legal and illegal press against war, organize street demon- 
strations against the government, conduct propaganda in 
the trenches, turn economic strikes into political strikes 
and encourage civil war. But tlie Zimmerwald Conference 
rejected this resolution and drew up a resolution against 
war in general. At the succeeding Conference at Kienthal, 
the Leninites wielded more influence. The resolution de- 
nounced bourgeois pacifism, and declared that no real 
peace was possible under capitalism and that the only 
solution of the war problem lay in the conquest of political 
power and in the ownership of capital by the workers. The 
resolutions maintained that the struggle against the war 
and imperialism was to develop with increasing intensity into 
a general mass movement against all the forces of reaction 
until it ended in a supreme international struggle for the 
final triumph of the proletariat. The resolutions attacked 
the Second International for its inactivity. 

These conferences were the beginning of the Third Inter- 
national. Although no mention was made at Zimmerwald 
of any except the Second International, the slogan, “For 
the Third International” began to gather force from the 
spring of 1917. On January 24, 1919, the Central Com- 
mittee of the Russian Communist party issued an invita- 
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tion to the communists of the world to take part in the 
First Congress of the Communist International. This 
Congress met from March 2 to 5, 1919 at Moscow, and was 
attended chiefly hy communists from Russia and near-by 
countries. The Manifesto of this International is already 
familiar to the readers. This organization is not a loose 
federation, permitting almost complete autonomy to its 
individual groups, as was the ease with the Second Inter- 
national, but is strongly centralized and seeks to direct 
from Moscow the actions of Communist parties in various 
parts of the world. At first its whole energy was devoted 
to the encouragement of rovolutions in European countries 
as a means of saving the Russian revolution. As time 
passed, however, and capitalism failed to collapse in most 
of the European counfric.s, it hceamc increasingly neces- 
sary for the Soviet government to make its peace with 
bourgeois governments, with a view to securing recognition, 
resumption of trade relations, and foreign capital. To 
accomplish these things it was often obliged to promise a 
cessation of communist proi)aganda in particular countries 
and the administrators of the government have thus 
brought pressure to bear on the Third Intenuitional 1o 
cease stirring up revolutions in other countries during this 
period of attempted stabilization.” 

Summary, — The Soviet government is seen to have gone 
through numerous economic elumges since its foundation. 
It passed through a period of workei's’ control, of military 
communism, of the introcluction .and development of the 
New Economic Policy, and of tlie decentralization of man- 
agement, although not of ownership. 


30 By 1926 (liplomatir relations had liocn pj.tablisliPd by the Soviet 
Uniou \?ith Afglmiiihtuii, Arabia, Austria, China, Danzig, Denmark, 
Esthonia, Finlaiul, France, Gpriuaiiy, On*at lintiuii, (rioece, Italy, 
Japan, Latvia, Lithuania, Mexico, Mongolia, Kouvuy, Pn.«ia, Poland, 
Sweden, Turkey. 

No survey of the Russian Union would be complete without noting 
the power of tlie Communist party over the entire administrativo 
structure. The political bureau of the Communist party, of which 
Joseph Stalin is secretary, is regarded as the most important body 
in Russia today. “The Communist party, “ declare the comrauniBts, 
“is that politically organized lever witli the aid of which the most 
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While productivity is still not high, conditions have been 
in general improving greatly during the last few years; 
the government has become more stable ; the control by the 
peasants as against that of the eity worker has been in- 
creasing; less stress has been laid of late on propaganda 
for a world revolution, while increasing attention has been 
given to the securing of foreign capital, foreign trade and 
foreign recognition. How far the growing peasant domi- 
nation of its policies will divert it from its original goal 
it is too early to state. 
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CHAPTER XXVn 


SOCIALIST CRITICISM OF COMMUNISM 

Significance of Russian Revolution.— Wliat is the atti- 
tude toward communist philosophy, tactics and achieve- 
ments on the part of the socialist movement of the Western 
countries? That attitude has been various. In the first 
place, despite differences of opinion between the commun- 
ists and socialists, the latter have consistently fought 
against intervention in Russia on the part of bourgeois 
governments and for the recognition of Russia by their 
respective countries. Their general attitude toward the 
Russian revolution was well summed up by Morris Hill- 
quit, leader of the American Socialist party: 

“The Russian revolution is undoubtedly the greatest 
event in the history of socialism. . . . The fact of a work- 
ers’ and peasants’ republic in the largest country of 
Europe has already destroyed the superstitions and unrea- 
soning belief that the capitalist organization of society is 
unalterable and eternal. With one blow it has transferred 
the socialist ideal from the akstract and speculative realms 
of utopia to the solid ground of reality. ... The Russian 
revolution has suddenly ushered in a new era in the so- 
cialist movement of the world— the era of direct efforts 
for the practical realization of the socialist program. . . . 
A wholehearted support of Soviet Russia by the advanced 
workers everj’whcre is dictated not only by their natural 
sentimental attachment for the socialist republic, but also 
by their direct class interests.”' 

Socialist Objection to Violent Overthrow.- Despite the 
general attitude of approval, however, socialists have 
strongly criticised the communists for a number of their 
activities in Russia, and, in particular, for their attempt 

'Hillquit, Moms, From More to lenin, pp. 140-2. 

o23 
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to applj- to the struggle m 'Westcm countries theories and 
tacties that seemed to work in Russia. 

In the first place, socialists maintain that CTcry attempt 
should be made in more democratic lands to bring about 
a victory of the working class through non-violent means. 
Bertrand Russell sees too broad objections to violent revolu- 
tion in a democratic community. The first is that, “once 
the principle of respecting majorities as e.vpressed at the 
ballot-bo.v is abandoned, there is no reason to suppose that 
victory will be secured by the partieular minority to which 
one happens to belong. There are many minorities besides 
communists: religious minorities, teetotal minorities, mili- 
tarist minorities, capitalist minorities. Any one of these 
could adopt tlie method of obtaining power advocated by the 
bolsheviks, and any one would be jii.^t as likely to succeed, 
as they arc. What restrains these minorities, more or less, 
at present, is respect for the law and the constitution. 
Bolsheviks tacitly assirmc that every other party will pre- 
sen’O this rcsjiect while they themselves, unhindered, pre- 
pare the revolution. But if their philosophy of violence 
becomes popular, there is not the .slightest reason to sup- 
pose that they n ill be its beneficiaries. They believe that 
communism is for the good of the majority; they ought to 
believe that they can iiersnadc the majority on this ques- 
tion, and to have the patience to set about the task of 
winning by propaganda." 

“The second argument of principle against the method 
of minority violence is that abandonment of law, when it 
becomes wide.si)rciid, lets hme the wild beast, and gives a 
free rein to the primitive lusts and egoisms which civiliza- 
tion in some degree curbs. . . . The civilized nations have 
accepted democratic government us a method of settling 
internal dis])utes without violence. Democratic govern- 
ment may have all the faults attributed to it, but it has 
the one great merit that people are, on the whole, willing 
to accept it as a substitute for civil war in political dis- 
putes. Whoever sets to work to weaken its acceptance, 
whether in Ulster or in lloseow, is taking a fearful respon- 

* Bertrand Bussell, Bolshevism in Thnry avA Praotuie, pp. 146-7. 
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sibility. Civilization is not so stable that it cannot be 
broken up j and a condition of lawless violence is not one 
out of which any good thing is likely to emerge.”^ 

“The Bolshevik philosophy,” Russell continues, “is pro- 
moted very largely by despair of more gradual methods. 
But this despair is a mark of impatience, and is by no 
means warranted by the facts. It is by no means impos- 
sible, in the near future, to secure self-government in 
British railways and mines by constitutional means. . . . 
Self-government in industry W'ould both afford many of 
the advantages of communism and also make the transition 
far easier without a technical breakdown in production.” 

There is a further defect in the methods advocated by 
the Third International. “The sort of revolution which is 
recommended is never practically feasible except in a time 
of national misfortune ; in fact, defeat in war seems to be 
an indispensable condition. Consequently, by this method, 
communism will only be inaugurated where conditions of 
life are difficult, where demoralization and disorganization 
make success almost impossible, and where men are in a 
mood of flerco despair very damaging to industrial recon- 
struction. If communism is to have a fair chance, it must 
be inaugurated in a prosperous country. But a prosperous 
country will not be readily moved by the arguments of 
hatred and universal upheaval which are employed by the 
Third International. It is necessary, in appealing to a 
prosperous country, to lay stress on hope rather than de- 
spair, and to show how the transition can be effected without 
a calamitous loss of prosperity. All this requires less vio- 
lence and subversiveness, more patience and constructive 
propaganda, less appeal to the armed might of a determined 
minority.” 

Mr. Russell admits that a spcetacular revolution does 
appeal to the dramatic instinct, but observes that “the 

3 Ibid., p. 149. Harold Laski maiatams that violence on a large 
scale, "would be the one kind of caisteneo to which the impulses 
demanded by a communist state had no hope of emergence. For 
the condition of communism is the reetraint of exactly those appetites 
which violence releaaes.” (Laski) Karl ilarx, pp. 41-2. 
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purpose of a serious revolution is not personal heroism, nor 
martyrdom, but the creation of a happier world. Those 
who have the happiness of the world at heart w’U shrink 
from attitudes and the facile hysteria of ‘no parley with 
the enemy.’ ... It is by slower and less showy methods 
that the new world must be built; by industrial efforts 
after self-government, by proletarian training in technique 
and business administration, by careful study of the inter- 
national situation, by a prolonged and devoted propaganda 
of ideas rather than tactics, especially among the wage- 
earners of the United States.” 

Certain Communist Assumptions.— Mr. Bussell also con- 
siders certain assumptions of the communists which, in his 
opinion, are without validity. Among these assumptions 
is that ‘‘capitalist propaganda can prevent the majority 
from becoming communists, yet capitalist laws and police 
forces cannot prevent the communists, while still a minor- 
ity, from acquiring a supremacy of militaiy power. It is 
thought that secret propaganda ean undermine the army 
and navy, although it is admittedly impossible to get the 
majority to vote at elections for the program of the bol- 
sheviks.” 

But this view, declares the author, ‘‘is based on Rus- 
sian experience where the army and navy had suffered 
defeat and had been brutally ill-used by incompetent Czar- 
ist authorities. The argument has no application to more 
efficient and successful states. Among the Germans, even 
in defeat, it was the cmlian population that began the 
revolution.” 

The communists, furthermore, according to Bussell, as- 
sume that the capitalists have not learned anything as a 
result of the bolshevik revolution. However, he feels, they 
are now on their guard and “will not supinely permit a 
preponderance of armed force to pass into the hands of 
those who wish to overthrow them, while, according to the 
bolshevik theory, they are still sufficiently popular to be 
suppoi-lod by a majority at the polls. Is it not as clear 
as noonday that in a democratic country it is more difficult 
for the proletariat to destroy the government by arms than 
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to defeat it in a general election? Seeing the immense 
advantage of a government in dealing with rebels, it seems 
clear that rebellion could have little hope of success unless 
a very Large majority supported it. Of course, if the army 
and navy were specially revolutionary, they might effect 
an unpopular revolution ; but this situation, though some- 
thing like it occurred in Russia, is hardly to be expected 
in the Western nations. Tliis whole Mshevik theory of 
revolution by a minority is one which just conceivably 
might have succeeded as a secret plot, hut becomes impos- 
sible as soon as it is openly avowed and advocated.” 

In the lliird place, communists assume that parliamen- 
tary leaders at the time of a revolution can be bribed and 
turned into traitors to the working class, but that those 
loading a movement of revolutionary communism cannot. 
However, selling oneself to the capitalists is not the only 
possible form of treaeherv'. “It is also passible, having 
acquired power, to use it for one’s owir ends, instead of 
for the people. This is what I believe is likely to happen 
in Russia : the establishment of a buroaueratie aristocracy, 
concentrating authority in its omi hands, and creating a 
regime just as oppressive and cruel as that of capitalism. 
Marxians never sufficiently recognize that love of power is 
quite as strong a motive and quite as great a source of 
injustice, as love of money; yet this must be obvious to 
any unbiased student of politics. It is also obvious that 
the method of violent revolution leading to a minority 
dictatorship is one peculiarly calculated to create habits of 
despotism which would suiwive the crisis by which they 
were generated.”* 

3* In liis debate with Dr. Nearing, Bertrand Euasell stated that he 
did not believe that ve “could survive a social cataclysm in onr 
advanced countries and onieige with a liighly organized and highly 
technical system of economic communism . . . because the destruc- 
tion of life . . . would be so terrible that men would not be in a 
mood for any organized or rational form of government. The whole 
machinery of industrialism would be swept away in the cataclysm 
and yon would have instead an agriculturnl community of peasant 
proprietors, because they alone would survive" (pp. 70-1). 

< Ibid., pp. 139-40. In a more recent utterance of Bertrand Bussell 
on the bolshevik experiment, reviewing the Beport of the Trade 
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“What seems to mo to emerge from these considera- 
tions,” concludes Eussell, “is this: that in a democratic 
and politically educated country, armed revolution in favor 
of communism would have no chance of succeeding unless 
it were supported by a larger majority than would be 
required for the election of a communist government by 
constitutional methods. It is possible that, if such a gov- 
ernment came into existence, and proceeded to carry out 
its program, it would be met by armed resistance on the 
part of capital, including a lai'gc proportion of the officers 
in the army and navy. But in subduing this resistance it 
would have the support of that gi'cat body of opinion which 
1)clicves in legality and upholds the constitution. More- 
over, having, l)y hypothesis, converted a majority of the 
nation, a commuiiist government could be sure of loyal 
help from immenso numbers of workers, and would not be 
forced, as the bolsheviks arc in Bussia, to saspect treachery 
everywhm'c. ruder the.se circumstances, I believe that the 
resistance of the capitalists could be quelled without much 
difficulty, and would receive little support from moderate 
people. Whereas, in a minority revolt of communists 
against a caintalist government, all moderate opinion would 
be on the side of capitalism. 

“If .socialism is not then earned without blood.shcd, it 
will be due to the uiK'on.stitutional action of the right, not 
to the need of revolutionary violence on the part of the 
advocates of the proletariat. Bdicthcr such a state of 
opinion grows uj) or not dc])ciuls mainly upon the stub- 
homness or conciliatorincss of the possessing classes, and, 
conversely, upon the moderation or violence of those who 
desire fmidamcnlal economic change. 'Phe majority which 

Union I)cU’H<ition to lln-ia, Itr. i.’uw-dl states: “It seems clear that 
the piuaiaiii [il tile niiiileiute eui-ialist is more norkaljlo than that 
of coiniileto l■ll^llllulli^■pll. TImt is the Kusslan li'aanii. But there is 
an opiinsite lesson to ho imijieil from countries wliorc moderate so- 
cialists have lioi'u in jiimvr. No advanced ]iarty ever succeeds in 
cariyiiig out its wliolo prograin: thcrcrore, unless its program goes 
too far, its aouoris will not go far enough. The bolslicviks in power 
liavo achieved the ecniiomie program of the I. L. P.j and the 
I. P. in power would piolxihly aohievo aliout the program of the 
liheinl party,” S'cvt Leader, June 20, 1925. 
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bolsheviks regard as unattainable is chiefly prevented by 
the ruthlcssness oC their own tactics.”'’ 

Preaching of Violence Poor Strategy.— Morris Hillquit, 
leader of the socialist movement in America, attacks the 
preaching of violence from another angle. He declares 
that, while no one can predict with certainty just how the 
revolution is to be effected in a paitieular country, it is 
exceedingly poor tactics for a struggling socialist move- 
ment to preach the inevitability of force and violence as 
the means to power. 

During the periods of organization and of propaganda, 
“it is clear that there is no sense or justification in ‘sys- 
tematically fostering among the masses’ the view of the 
hypothetical necessity of violent revolution at this prepara- 
tory stage. Not the temper of the socialist revolution or 
its physical aspect, but the preliminary questions of its 
very desirability and feasibility arc then before the work- 
ers. Tho propaganda of violence as a present method or 
even as a perspective ncces.sity under such conditions has 
alwaj's and rightly been rejected by Marxian socialists. 
Violence as a species of ‘propaganda by deed’ and prema- 
ture revolutionary uprising of workers are leaves from the 
book of Michael Bakunin, not Karl Marx.”' 

“It is only when the socialist movement has developed 
to a strength and maturity at which it can successfully 
challenge the political life of the bourgcoi.sie, when tho 
objective and subjective conditions for a socialist revolu- 
tion arc present, that the question of force or violence 
acquires a practical significance. 

“The hyijothesis that at the decisive moment the ruling 
capitalist classes in the different countries will not sur- 
render to tho proletariat without a jdn-sical struggle has 
always been accepted as reasonable by the socialists of the 
Marxian school. The new elements which communism has 
introduced into the theory is the dogmatic certainty of the 
inevitability of violence and the tendency to consider it in 
the light of an offensive rather than defensive weapon. 

sljfd., pp. 144-6. 

0 Hillquit, from Man to Lenin, p. 94. 
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“Marx and Engels have, on the whole, and particularly 
in their early writings, envisaged the social revolution as 
a violent struggle, although they admitted possible excep- 
tions for some countries. But they never considered the 
element of force as an independent, constructive factor in 
the making of the revolution. 

“Marx and Engels, furthermore, had no historic ex- 
amples of concrete socialist revolutions upon which to base 
valid empirical conclusions about the nature and psychology 
of such revolutions. The only instance of a proletarian 
uprising known to them was the Paris Commune, which can 
be compared only remotely with a modem socialist revolu- 
tion.”' 

Modem Sevolutions Brought About With Little force, 

— Not only is it unstrategic to preach violent revolution, 
but the theory that revolution must come as a result of a 
civil war is historically unsound. Little or no physical 
force was resorted to during the actual inception of the 
Finnish, the bolshevik, the German, the Austrian and the 
Hungarian revolutions. The November revolution in Rus- 
sia may be regarded as a parliamentary victory, resulting 
from the securing of a majority in the Workers’ and 
Soldiers’ Council by the bolsheviks. The Provisional gov- 
ernment was abolished by a decree of the Military Revolu- 
tionary Committee of the Petrograd Council of Workers’ 
and Soldiers’ Deputies, who assumed the reins of govern- 
ment, while comparatively slight resistance was made to 
the transfer of power, and the new government was able 
to record with satisfaction that “rarely has less blood been 
spilled, and rarely has an insurrection succeeded so well. ’ ’ * 

In Germany the majority in the Reichstag demanded the 
abdication of the Kaiser. On the same day the Imperial 
Chancellor voluntarily transferred his office to Ebert, and 
Scheidemann proclaimed the establishment of a republic 
with an all-socialist cabinet. The Austrian revolution was 
practically a replica of the German, while in Hungary 
Count Karolyi voluntarily surrendered the reins of office 

’ Ibid., pp, 94*6, 

* Quoted iu Jolm Reed^ Ten Days that Shoolc the Wotid, p. 85. 
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to the communists. Likewise the change of government 
during the Paris Commune was accomplished without blood- 
shed. 

“Of course,” adds Hillquit, “the precedents of these 
revolutions do not offer any guarantee for a peaceful 
seizure of power in future proletarian revolutions. The 
revolutions have all occurred under extraordinary circum- 
stances directly or indirectly prepared by war. But it 
must be borne in mind that social revolutions generally are 
quite apt to happen under unusual conditions, when the 
power of resistance of the ruling class is at least tempo- 
rarily weakened. To assert the absolute inevitability of 
violence in the seizure of political power by the working 
class in the face of all historical experiences is at least 
somewhat rash.”* 

On the other hand, it cannot be denied that while the 
actual seizure of power has been of a comparatively peace- 
ful character, the capitalist class may be expect^, after i 
the first period of surprise, to try to win hack its lost 
ground and to engage in a bitter, counter-revolutionary 
struggle. 

On this account, “a proletarian regime must at all times 
maintain an efficient and adequate organization to protect 
its conquests, and must be particularly alert and deter- 
mined in the early period of its existence, when counter- 
revolutionary capitali.st attacks are likely to be most fre- 
quent and dangerous.”” 

Angell Maintains Force Unsuccessful in Russia.— The 

difficulty with the communists’ argument in favor of the 
use of force, declares Norman Angell, in answering 
Trotsky’s defense of communism, is the assumption on 
their part that violence and dictatorship have actually suc- 
ceeded in gaining the bolshevik objective, namely in bring- 
ing about socialism or communism. However, it should 
be borne in mind that while the revolution has brought 
communists into power, it has not ushered in communism. 

The political dictatorship and terror have “failed either 

« Hillquit, op. dt, p. 100. 

ID Ibid., p. 106; see also Kautsk;^, Dictatorship of the Proletariat, 
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to abolish capitalism, private property, production for 
profit, private trade, or wajtcry. What is in fact private 
property— and jirivate property in land at that— whatever 
the system may be called, is more firmly the basis of the 
greater part of Russia’s ceonomie system than ever. The 
general position now with reference to capital is not so 
much that Russia has given up attempts to terrorize the 
capitalist, and forbid interest and production for profit, as 
that she is trying hard to induce the capitalist to apply 
his system to tlie New Russia, and is busy assuring him 
that his intei'cst on his loans and his profits from his con- 
cessions, cmplojung worker’s to whom wages may be paid, 
will he secure.” ” 

The communists, following the revolution, Angell con- 
tinues, have found that they must develop the policy of 
“gradualness” and have had to compromise all along the 
line. Their most fundamental compromise has been that 
in relation to the land. 

■'The system actually established for the overwhelminf 
mass of the Russian ]>coplc— for 96 or 97 per cent of them 
—means the development of that property psychology, 
fiercely acquisitive and individualist, which marks the 
pea.sant landowner the world over.” Under this system 
‘‘the peasant works what is virtually his own land, and 
enjoys the private owmership in the results of that indi- 
vidual work I with the right of selling them for money (as 
often as not to private traders), keeping the profits on 
the transaction for himself, paying only, as the peasants 
of evci’y country pay, a government tax ; or paying, as the 
American farmers payq an artificially high price for the 
manufacture from the town. . . . Such a system is not, 
either in its mechanism nr in the motives by which it 
operates, or the psychology which it develops, socialist or 
communist. In other words, the net outcome of the Com- 
mnni.st revolution, of the establishment of the completest 
possible proletarian dictatorship, of a policy based on the 
rejection of all compromises, of a terror exercised ruth- 
lessly, so far as Rural Russia- which is nearly all of it — 

n Angell, must Britain Travel the moscovi Eoai, p. 115. 
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is concerned, is the firm establishment of what yesterday the 
communist would have described as a vast petite bour- 
(jeoisk; and so far as industry is concerned, a system partly 
of state capitalism, partly of private capitalism; in com- 
merce, of state trading side by side with private trading 
and the operation of cooperatives. 

Tlie seizure of the land by the ])casauts and the breaking 
up the great estates into small units is, in fact, maintains 
Angell, “a revolution away from communism and a revo- 
lution which, in its final plia.sc of private ownership, not 
only of the land hut of its ])rodncls, the right to sell those 
products and maintain the proceeds, was attained by the 
peasants in the teeth of all the cfforls of the bolshcvists. 
. . . That is to say, the method of enforcing socialism by 
coercion, terrorism, the Cheka, the Red Army, all of it had 
broken down in the case of ninety-six or ninety-seven per 
cent of the Russian people.’’ “ 

Furthermore, with a peasant class now awakened to its 
rights and to political consciousness it will bo increasingly 
difficult to enforce a dictatorshi)) o\er them. 

Coercion of Technicians Difficult.— The plain matter of 
fact, Angell continues, is that the Russian dictatorship was 
absolutely powerless to enforce the iiroduction of food. But 
the raising of food is a comparatively sim]ile operation. 
“It is simplicity itself as compared with socializing the mul- 
titudinous processes of industry, trade and finance, by 
which a country like Britain lives.’’ 

Yet, if coercion and violence will not work with the peas- 
ant, how much less is it likely to woik with the tccliniciau.s 
who perform functions indispensable to western industry! 
These technicians in general own little cajtital. They live 
mostly on their labor rather Ilian on their property income. 
A reasoned presentation of the claims of socialism should be 
effective in securing the cooperation of many of them. For 
socialism can offer to the professional man a better future 

lilbid., pp. 116-7, 

pp. 122-3. This doc?s not refer to the extent of private 
vs. public ownership, hut to the fact that the vast majority of the 
Bussiaus ai'O engaged in agricultuio. 
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than he can hope for under a capitalist society, and “his 
reluctance to associate the defense of his position with that 
of the manual worker is due, not to well-understood eco- 
nomic interest, but to misunderstanding, snobberies, preju- 
dices, traditions which cannot be overcome by hostility and 
defiance, but only by patience, discussion and the passage of 
time.”” 

But Trotskj' and many other communists argue that the 
workers should wage a relentless warfare against all these 
bourgeois elements ; seize the reins of government and wade 
through the blood and hatred of civil war and then go to 
these embittered groups and compel their cooperation. 
Such cooperation, however, cannot be compelled. 

“It may be possible to get very simple things done by 
compulsion : a galley oar pulled, but not a medical opera- 
tion performed. In the latter case, threats are likely to be 
less effective than bargain, agreement, persuasion, fees.”” 
To obtain their cooperation, the dictatorship— providing it 
won out— would bo compelled to concede so much of their 
demands “that such concession would constitute a return to 
the policy of gradualness— a policy which, adopted in much 
leas degree before the revolution, probably would have 
avoided revolution.”” 

“If there is to be no compromise, no conciliation, only 
coercion, then for a very long time indeed the dictatorship 
must confine its choice of experts, ships’ captains, tech- 
nicians, managers to the ranks of Simon-pure communists 
of unquestioned and unsullied orthodoxy. . . . Then, again, 
the task of reconstruction is certainly not going to be a 
rapid but an exceedingly slow one. And that slowness 
would spell for many million.s, Death.” ” 

p. 158. 

I'i/iiirf., p. 149. 

Ibid., p. 169. The commuaists answer this argument with the 
assertion that, until the revolution the rovolutionary party would not 
be able to put oven a policy of " gradualness” into cScct. To this 
argument reply might i)o made that a majority labor government 
elected through tho ballot could proceed gradually toward a pretty 
complete social change. 

irfiid., p. 173. 
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A Labor Majority Would Mean Control of Agencies of 
Government.— In reply to the communist contention that, 
should Labor obtain a majority, the great part of the ap- 
paratus of suppression would be in the hands of persons 
hostile to the Labor party, Angcll maintains that this would 
not follow : 

“A Labor majority will imply a process of conversion to 
have taken place, and all these institutions he [Trotsky] 
enumerates— the organs of local government, the universi- 
ties, the schools, the church, the clubs, the press, the staffs, 
even the technical staffs of the trading and transport con- 
cerns, the hanks, the insurance companies, and so on — ob- 
viously all these must contribute their quota to a labor par- 
liamentary majority if that majority becomes a fact.” “ 

Wars a Sign of Childhood of Eace.— The author con- 
siders the communist argument that civil war has accom- 
panied other economic revolutions and must necessarily 
accompany proletarian revolt. (Ircat changes, he replies, 
have not always resulted from war, while "innumerable 
wars, civil and others, have taken place, where no profound 
economic or social change has followed, where things have 
reverted to the old state. . . . That wars take place— are 
taking place all the time— and are sometimes followed by 
social and political change is no proof that they are indis- 
pensable to the social cliangc ; that it could not have taken 
place without them, if only men had been a little wiser. In 
Spanish America, for instance, for generations until yester- 
day, every general election was a civil war. The smallest 
change, administrative or social— the mere dispute as to 
which set of brigands should call itself the government— 
gave rise to bloody combats. . . . Effective revolution be- 
longs to the childhood of the race, to the more rudimentary 
forms of social organization.” “ 

Furthermore, historical parallels are rendered invalid 
because society is a growing and changing thing. And 
many rather important economic changes can now be cited 
which have recently taken place without a resort to arms. 

M/iiU, p. 164. 

Miitd., pp. 178-0. 
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Workers Must Perform Undramatic Tasks.— The com- 
munists, in tiicir appeal to force, arc wont to claim that 
their method is the scientific one. But “the perpetual resort 
to compulsion means withdrawing altogether the applica- 
tion of intelligence and the scientific method to the prob- 
lems of society, social betterment, the government of man- 
kind, and substituting therefor the passions, animosities, 
rancours, and retaliations that go with the mere scramble 
for physical preponderance ... it is the antithesis of that 
[the scientific] spirit and method; a return to the theo- 
logical attitude, the principle of authority in belief, with 
all the old familiar theocratic apparatus of the Holy 
Inquisition.” 

Mr. Angell in conclusion declares that the weapons neces- 
sary for a great conquest of the workers are already in the 
hands of labor. Labor, for instance, in Great Britain, 
could, almost overnight, build up a strong labor press by the 
simple device of pledging to buy and read their own paper, 
and thus could by this act break up the power of the capi- 
talistic press. Labor does not do this because it lacks a 
certain drama. "And yet, unless somehow we can achieve 
the undramatie thina, the dramatic thing will be futile. 
"When the class war is over and won, the dull tasks of organ- 
ization and discipline remain, and if the worker is not 
capable of them, we shall drift back to what is, in effect, the 
old order.” 

And the task will be harder after the war than before, 
because, among other things, the “(pnckncss of temper, the 
impatience of discu.s.sion, the su.spcn.sion of toleration which 
are an indispensable part of war are ill iircparation for the 
daily grind.” 

In Defense of Democracy.— Being opposed to violence 
as a consciously directed method of progress, socialists are 
inclined to urge the method of democracy, despite all of its 
faults, in their effort to reach their goal. It is often claimed, 
declares Kautsky, that the attempts on the part of the rul- 
ing class to nullify by violence the realization of democracy 
by the rising class "prove the worthles.sncss of democracy 
20 nm., pp, 180-1, 21 Hid., p. iss. 
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for the proletariat. Should a ruling class, under the sup- 
positions here discussed, resort to force, it would do so pre- 
cisely because it feared the consequences of democracy. 
And its violence would be nothing but tlie subversion of 
democracy. ’ ’ The thing that is proved, therefore, is not the 
uselessness of democracy, “but rather the necessity for the 
proletariat to defend democracy with tooth and nail.” 

Of course, adds Kautsky, “if the proletariat is told that 
democracy is a useless ornament, the needful strength for 
its defence will not be created.” However, the mass of 
people are so attached to their political rights that if the 
other side endeavored to destroy them, a political overthrow 
would result. And the higher the worker values democracy, 
the more may this successful defence be expected.®^ 
Kautsk}-, in fact, talres the position that democracy is not 
merely a method of socialism, but an integral part of social- 
ism and that socialism without democracy is an impossi- 
bility. The object of tho socialists, he declares, is not pri- 
marily to attain any particular form of production so much 
as it is to abolisli “every kind of exploitation and oppres- 
sion, bo it directed against a class, a party, a sex, or a race. 

“iVe seek to achieve this object by supporting the prole- 
tarian class straggle, because the proletariat, being tho 
undermost class, cannot free itself without abolishing all 
causes of exploitation and oppression, and because the 
industrial proletariat, of all the oppressed and exploited 
classes, is the one which constantly grows in strength, fight- 
ing capacity and inclination to carry on the struggle, its 
ultimate victory being inevitable. Therefore, today every 
genuine opponent of c.xploitation and oppression must taka 
part in the class struggle, from whatever class he may 
come. 

‘ ‘ If in this struggle we place the socialist way of produc- 
tion as the goal, it is because in the technical and economic 
conditions which prevail today socialistic production ap- 
pears to be the sole means of attaining our object. Should 
it be proved to us that we are wrong in so doing, and that 
somehow tho emancipation of the proletariat and of man- 
« Kautsky, DictaLoYslii^ of the ProZefariaf, p. 7. 
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kind could be achieved solely on the basis of private prop- 
erty, or could be easily realized in the manner indicated by 
Proudhon, then we would throw socialism overboard, with- 
out in the least giving up our object, and even in the inter- 
ests of this object. Socialism and democracy are therefore 
not distinguished by the one being the means and the other 
the end. Both are means to the same end. The distinction 
between them must be sought elsewhere. Socialism as a 
means to the emancipation of the proletariat, without de- 
mocracy, is unthinkable. ... We understand by modem 
socialism not merely social organization of production, but 
democratic organization of society as well.” “ 

Furthermore, “only under the influence of democracy 
does the proletariat attain that maturity which it needs to 
be able to bring about socialism, and democracy supplies 
the surest means for testing its maturity.” “ 

Socialists on Dictatorship.— A defense of democracy by 
socialists carries with it a criticism of the tJicory of "prole- 
tarian dictatorship.” 

In opposing the dictatorship, they maintain, in opposition 
to Lenin, that Mara never advocated the dictatorship in the 
same sense as have the communists. He regarded it as a 
passing phase and not as an institution of government of 
more or less permanence.*' 

The attitude of Marx aside, socialists have expressed a 
number of objections to the concept of dictatorship. In 
the first place, maintains Ilillquit, the advocacy of dictator- 
ship is a most unstrategie move for a party struggling for 
power. “Whatever may be tliought of the operation and 
effects of a democratic form of government in a class state,” 
he declares, “the concrete democratic institutions, the lib- 
erty of the press, speech and meeting, the right of organiza- 
tion and the franchise, are practically indispensable to the 
conduct of a large-scale class struggle in the industrial and 
political field. To tlie extent to which these institutions are 
curtailed by capitalist government, the socialist propa- 
ganda is hampered. Nothing therefore is more reactionary 

2'i Ibid,, pp, 4-G. 

2* Ibid., p. 42. 


See Eaut^, op. ait., p. 43. 
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in practice than the alleged super-revolutionary attitude of 
indifference or contempt for the ‘hourgeois-dcmocratic’ in- 
stitutions as weapons in the flght for socialism. . . . But 
would it not be crediting the bourgeoisie with a greater de- 
gree of generosity or stupidity than it possesses, to expect 
that it will accede to the socialist demands for freedom of 
the press and association, if such demands are coupled with 
the cheerful assurance that when the ‘times change’ and the 
working-class gains political power, it will use it to ‘crush 
once and for aU’ these same liberties of the bourgeoisie?” 

To paraphrase Bukharin’s illustration, ‘ ‘ would it be quite 
rational to address the capitalist governments with a propo- 
sition like this : ‘Messrs. Capitalists, accord us full liberty 
of press, speech, meeting, association, voting, etc., so that 
we may freely conduct our struggle for your overthrow, and 
when we have succeeded through the instruments you have 
placed in our hands, we will use our victory to deprive yon 
of all civil and political liberties"? 

‘‘The socialist demand upon the bourgeois state for the 
maintenance of democratic institutions will be effective and 
consistent only if it proceeds from the theory that a social- 
ist state will also tolerate political opposition to all forms of 
normal propaganda and peaceful activity. The socialist 
government will, of course, always maintain the right to 
suppress active counter-revolutionary plots aiming at its 
violent overthrow in the same way that a bourgeois govern- 
ment will always claim and exercise the right of suppressing 
active revolutionary ])lots for the overthrow of its rule.” “ 

Dictatorship and Bureaucracy.— The dictatorship itseU 
has several dangers attached to it. In the first place, as 
Bertrand Ensscll contends, it is likely to result in the crea- f. 
tion of a self-perpetuating bureanciacy. "The bolshevik 
theory [declares Eussell] is that a small minority are to 
seize power, and are to hold it until eommunism is accepted 
practically universally, which, they admit, may take a long 
time. But power is sweet, and few' people surrender it 
voluntarily, It is especially sweet to those who have the 
habit of it, and the habit becomes ingrained in those who 

» HiUquit, op. rtf., pp. li!2-6. 
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have governed bj" ba.vonets, without popular support. . . . 
It is sheer nonsense to pretend that the rulers of a great 
empire such as Soviet Russia, when they have become ac- 
customed to power, retain the proletarian psychology, and 
feel that their class interest is the same as that of the ordi- 
nary working man. This is not the case in fact in Russia 
now, however the truth may be concealed by fine phrases. 
The government has a class consciousness and a class inter- 
est quite distinct from those of the genuine proletarian, who 
is not to be confounded with the paper proletarian of the 
Marxian scheme. . . . But I see no reason to expect equality 
or freedom from such a system.” 

The dictatorship after the Russian method, declare others, 
leads to unucccssary and arbitrary persecution of op- 
ponents, discourages vigorous minority thinking, encourages 
the military spirit, promotes corruption, alienates many 
who could be invaluable workers for the cause and makes 
the transition to the demoeralic society difficult.'* 

In s]ieaking iiarlieularly regarding the dictatorship in 
Russia, Kaulsky asserts that the large proportion of peas- 
ants in that land makes the advocacy of dictatorship par- 
ticularly quest ionabh'. 

"In the long run,’' ho uTites, “nothing can be more dan- 
gerous to the Russian proletariat than to familiarize the 
peasant with the idea that dictatorship, the disfranchising 
of all opponents, the suspension of the suffrage, and of free- 
dom of the lii'css and of organization as regards every an- 
tagonistic clas.s, is the fom of government which best cor- 
responds to the interests of the working classes. What will 
then become of the toim workers if they come into conflict 
with the enormous mass of the Russian peasants and a die- 

2 " liupscll, op. cit.. pp. 159-60. 

MiiriliiiialJ. Ilktatonhiii uni Ecvolation, pp. 4.S if. ‘‘'Whatever 
it calls it-clf and whatever it pretends to be in theory,” declares 
another writer referring to the Soviet government, ‘‘it is precisely 
what the Marxian tlicorv calls a force, placed above society, and 
striving ninstantly ‘to alienate itself fiom society as a whole.' As 
far as this is concerned, tlie Soviet regime has merely become trans- 
formed into timt feature of the capitalistic society against which 
the principal invective of the Marxian criticism is directed most 
stioiigly. ■’ Sec also Laski, Harold, Karl ilarx, p. 42. 
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tator who is recognized by them? What will become of the 
workers when thoir own dietatoiship collapses?” And ho 
points to the manner in which the government has been 
compelled to grant increasing concessions to the peasantry 
in order to retain power. 

“Where the proletariat represents the majority,” Kaut- 
sky continues, “democracy wilt be the macliiiicry fur its 
rule. Where it is in the minority, democracy constitutes 
its most suitable fighting arena in which to assert itself, win 
concessions and develop.” “ 

The Soviet vs. the Parlitunent. — The soviet form of gov- 
ernment, the structure through which the dictatorship of 
the proletariat expresses itself, also comes in for criticism. 
Soviets, declares Kautsky, are excellent institutions in their 
place, but their place is among organizations of class con- 
flict rather than among institutions of government. 
“Everywhere,” writes Kautsky, ‘‘it is apparent that the 
usual metliods of tlie political and economic struggle of the 
proletariat are not sufficient to cope with the enormous 
strength at the disposal of finance capital in the economic 
and political phases.” 

Political mass strikes must therefore )>o resorted to in the 
battle for the new social order. Tlic.se strikes, to be suc- 
cessful, must be catried out spontaneously. They cannot 
be conducted by the trade union buivaucracy, who, despite 
their eminently valuable services in other lines, are not in 
a position to take the initiative and ai’c inclined to oppose 
them. The soviet form of organization is, on the other hand, 
well fitted for such a task and, in the performance of this 
function, ‘‘promises to aeiinirc an outstanding significance 
in the great decisive .struggles between capital and labor 
which are before us. ” 

However, as a parliamentair mechanism, the soviets ex- 
clude from suffrage a portion of the poptdation and make it 
difficult for a critic to express himself. The opposition 
which the laws may arouse is not, therefore, learned in the 
first instance, but only after an attempt is made to put them 
into operation.'’'^ 

Kautsky, oj). cU., pp. 132-3. si liii., pp. 71-8. 

so IMA, pp. 72-3. 
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The soviet, furthermore, gives to the people only an indi- 
rect representation, while the central authority retains but 
few contacts with the mass of the people. 

Nor must the disastrous effect of soviet representation on 
the local bodies be overlooked. Municipal bodies, endowed 
as they are with the power of electing delegates to the next 
higher bodies, arc likely “to be twisted from their proper 
functions and become the playthings of partisan organiza- 
tions,” while “their members will be chosen more for the 
vote they are to pve for the higher soviet than for the main 
work they are to do. It is thus not only essential that the 
socialist parliament should be directly responsible to the 
socialist democracy, but that the socialist administrative 
bodies sliould be elected for their own work.” 

Criticism of the soviet, however, does not blind the social- 
ists to the defects of the parliamcntaiy form of government 
in bourgeois eouiitrie.s. The system of checlts and balances 
in parliamentary countries, writes Ililkiuit, is designed “to 
check the will and jiower of the masses” and “to throw the 
political balance in favor of the classes in power.” By the 
operation of that system, tlie lower house of parliament is 
often reduced to impotence. The upper house, given co- 
ordinate legislative pow’ors with the popular chamber, is 
generally composed of a more conservative group. If a 
radical measure chances to pass the two houses, the execu- 
tive frequently has the right to veto it, and if it is finally 
signed, it may be set aside by the courts as unconstitutional. 
Even more paralyzing is the parliamcntari- separation of 
legislative and executive functions. Thus it is “quite ob- 
vious that the revolutionary working class, in the words of 
Marx, ‘cannot simply lay hold of the ready-made state 
machinery, and wield it for its own purposes.’ A socialist 
state mu.st, therefore, develop suitable administrative organs 
to take care equally of the administrative and political in- 
terests of the people. Representation must be occupational 
as well as geographic. . . . There is complete agreement 
among all socialist authorities that the preponderantly po- 


32 Macdonald, op. cit., pp. 67-8. 
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litical character of the modern parliament cannot be carried 
over into a socialist state. 

“Furthermore, a socialist regime, representing a ma- 
jority of the people will have a clear interest in placing the 
vital executive functions of the government in the control 
of the people through their direct representatives. 

“Thus, if a socialist regime is to retain the institution of 
parliament at aU, it would modify its forms and methods in 
at least those salient features : it would introduce occupa- 
tional representation, abolish the ‘Upper House,’ and the 
veto power, place the practical work of administration in 
direct control of parliament and make its members actively 
participate in such work. It would turn all state organs 
into responsible agencies of the working class government, 
and provide for a system of recalling representatives at all 
times." 

However, it by no moans follows, continues Hillquit, that 
it must needs scrap the parliamentary form of government 
and substitute the soviet form, the salient feature of which 
is “its indirect and elaborate system of voting, which oper- 
ates to give to the industrial class minority political prepon- 
derance over the peasant majority." That may be neces- 
sary in a country such as Russia where the industrial 
worker is in a hopeless minority as compared with the peas- 
ant, but is not necessary in the more industrially developed 
western countries.^’ 

Ramsay Macdonald urges, as a means of remedying the 
faults of the present parliamentary system, that a lower 
house rei)resentative of consumers be supplemented by an- 
other chamber representative of producers. “Let us,” he 
declares, “have a second chamber on a soviet franchise. 
The same people raiglit vole for botli chambers, but their 
frames of mind would be so different that they would be 
different electorates. Guilds or unions, professions and 
trades, classes and sections, could elect to the second cham- 
ber their representatives. ... It would enjoy the power of 
tree and authoritative debate . . ; it could initiate legisla- 
tion, and it could amend the bills of the other chamber; it 

S3 Eillquit, op. pp. 77-85. 
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could conduct its oto inquiries, and be represented on gov- 
ernment and parliamentary commissions and committees. 
If in such a body labor were adequately represented, and 
there were a strong Labor party in the other body, the real 
needs and concerns of the nation would not be overlooked, 
but would be felt by the two houses with a directness which 
we have not known hitherto in our political life.” 

Although believing that a modification of the present 
structure is desirable, Macdonald insists that the poor work- 
ing of the parliamcntarj’ system is due in part at least, not 
to the parliamentary system itself, but to the lack of intelli- 
gence on the part of the masses. In the first place tens of 
thousands of workers insist on voting for representatives 
who do not represent their interests. In the second place, 
when they select candidates on Labor party tickets they 
often select those not skilled in the ways of parliament. 
“The ‘governing class’ is educated for its business. It 
comes into public life trained in the habits of team action. 
... It has the same unity of spirit as a pack of hounds 
after a fo.v. It likes the game. . . . The newcomers are 
strangers. They have liad no practice in the game. They 
are rent and weakened by hesitancy and jealousy, and they 
cannot kccji these vices in subjection as our ruling classes 
do. . . . Until selection conferences are wise enough to 
search for certain qualities rather than accept men of a cer- 
tain status in local bodies or in organizations whose meth- 
ods of work and training are not those of the House of 
Commons, the governing machinery will not bo captured 
from the inside. 

Finally, concludes Macdonald, “nothing will ever relievo 
the socialist of the burden of making socialists, or of per- 
suading the community that his view' of affairs is right. . . . 
Short cuts and revolutionary' jumps may he possible once in 
a century, but when these conditions arise the most advan- 
tage can be taken of them only w'hen the masses are pre- 

3i Macdonald, op. cit., p. 82. See also Macdonald ’a later suggea- 
tiona of a parliamentary system in Pool, Ch. p. 583. 

ssJljtd., pp. 91-2. The hritish L-nhor party holds frequent "aolec- 
tion conferences,’’ at which they select a candidate to run for 
Parliament in a particular constituency. 
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pared to allow it, when the politician leads the attack 
through parliament in cooperation with the other forces 
available, and when the coimter-revolution can be repelled 
not by arms and barricades, but by reason and the settled 
convictions of the people,”^' 

Bertrand Russell, critical of bolshevik methods, insists 
that if the workers would avoid the evils of violence, on the 
one hand, and of parhumentarism on the other, they should 
strive to obtain a greater amount of self-government in 
industiy. For “self govcnimcnt can be brought about 
gradually, by stages in each trade, and by extension from 
one trade to another. By this means the capitalists are 
turned into obvious drones, their active functions in indus- 
trj' become nil, and they can be ultimately dispossessed 
without dislocation and without the possibility of any suc- 
cessful struggle on their part. Another advantage of pro- 
ceeding by way of self-government is that it tends to pre- 
vent the communist regime, when it comes, from having that 
truly terrible degree of centralization which now exists in 
Russia.”” 

Criticism of the Russian Communists.— In their criti- 
cisms of communist tactics some socialists liave been content 
to prove that these tactics, though perhaps justifiable in 
Russia, are not adapted to conditions in Western Europe 
and America. For conditions in most of these countries 
are markedly different from those in Czarist Russia at the 
time of the revolution. 

The backward nature of industry, the weakness of the 
bourgeoisie and aristocracy, the disaffection of the military 
forces, the land hunger of the peasants, the illiteracy of the 
masses, their lack of parliamentary experience and the 
democratic tradition, the extent of the Russian territory, 
and its distance from the victorious nations in the World 
War were all factors which made a social revolution in Rus- 
sia easier than in Western countries and a minority dic- 
tatorship more justifiable. 

Other socialists severely critieisc the communists for the 
tactics they have pursued in Russia, based on the communist 

3“ Ihid., pp. 94-5. Easaell, op. cit., pp. 186-7. 
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theory of progress. They emphasize the criticism of the 
mensheviks, who maintain that Russia was not ripe for the 
social revolution, on account of its lack of industrial devel- 
opment and the immaturity of the working class. 

The bolsheviks, they maintained, made a fatal error in 
basing their action in favor of the November coup d’etat on 
the assumption that a Russian revolution would ignite the 
flames of a European revolution. They erred likewise, fol- 
lowing their revolution, in dividing the labor and socialists 
forces in Europe at a time where all should have been united 
in defense of labor. 

“What the communists of Russia have contributed to the 
socialist movement of the world by the inspiration of their 
soviet republic,” declared HiUquit, writing in 1921, “they 
have more than offset by the disruptive activities of their 
International.’”'* 

They erred, these critics declare, in breaking up the Con- 
stituent Assembly, after that Assembly had enacted prac- 
tically every measure the communists desired except that 
of transferring all power to the soviets. They erred in aid- 
ing the peasants in their work of breaking up the great 
estates. 

“The communist revolution in Russia in dividing up the 
large estates among the small peasant proprietors,” de- 
clared HiUquit, “not only deprived itself of all direct and 
indirect benefits of a strong nucleus of socialized land culti- 
vation, but took a decided step backward in the realization 
of the ultimate agrarian program of socialism by strength- 
ening the institution of private land ownership.”*" 

Summary. — It is thus seen that, while socialists and 
communists envisage, in general, the same type of socialist 
society toward which mankind should advance, they differ 
on questions of tactics. The communists, in their official 
Manifesto, maintain that violence and civil war are neces- 
sary and inevitable agencies in ushering in the new society. 
Socialists, on the other hand, maintain that, while violence 
might attend the social revolution, every effort should be 
made to inaugurate socialism in a peaceful fashion, through 

38 HiUquit, op. cit., p. 150. 3s HiUquit, op. cit., p. 45. 
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parliamentary victories, industrial organization, cooperative 
action and educational propaganda; that, if violence is to 
be used, it should be resorted to primarily for the purpose 
of defending the gains of the revolution against counter- 
revolutionary attacks, and that the force employed should 
be the minimum required to safeguard the gains of the 
revolution. 

The communists insist that, during the transition stage, 
the workers should establish a dictatorship of the prole- 
tariat, which virtually means a dictatorship of the Com- 
munist party; should, in many countries, exclude non- 
producing classes from voting or holding ofSce; should 
maintain a strict censorship of the press and of speech, and 
should concentrate all power in the hands of the dictator- 
ship. They also urge the soviet form of government as the 
most efficient type of government during the period of tran- 
sition. 

The socialists, on the other hand, while realizing the 
defects of present-day democracy, and advocating a num- 
ber of changes in the parliamentary structure, still hold 
that dictatorship both in theory and practice contains 
gravely dangerous implications from the standpoint of the 
working class and of societ)--at-large, and that the demo- 
cratic procedure, so modified as to adjust itself to the com- 
plexities of our times, is wiser. They point out the fact that 
the Russian dictatorship has utterly failed to coerce the 
peasants of Russia, even though the peasants owed a great 
debt of gratitude to the communists for legalizing their seiz- 
ure of land, and maintain that a proletariat dictatorship in 
the western countries would likewise fail in coercing the 
technicians to give the service indispensable to industrial 
progress. 

The soviets, socialists admit, may be exceedingly valuable 
as agencies in bringing about social change, but they are 
defective as permanent agencies of government — at least 
unless supplemented by a form of direct representation 
based on geographical areas. 

Since the issuance of the Communist Manifesto of 1918, 
however, communist tactics, as has been indicated, have 
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changed in several respects. In the cai’ly years, the Com- 
munist International bent its over)' energj' tovrard dividing 
the vvorking class in lYestem Enro]iean countries into so- 
cialist groups, on the one hand, and, on the other, com- 
munist nuclei which should incite the working class to armed 
rebellion against their respective governments. lYith the 
stabilization of the European situation, and the increasing 
demand in Eussia for foreign capital, foreign trade and 
recognition by foreign govcnimenls, these tactics have of 
necessity been modified. The Russian communists have, 
within the country, laid less emphasis on dictatorship and 
more on industrial productivity, and on cooperation with 
peasants and technicians in the development of the country. 
Militants of the type of Trotsky, Zinoviev and Kamenev 
have been given .subordinate positions and a policy of 
“ gradualness ’ has taken the place of the uncompromising 
policy following the revolution. 

The actual policies of the present government are, there- 
fore, not strikingly different in many respects from those 
which would be pursued by the British Labor party, the 
Social Democracy of Germany, etc., if tlioy were majority 
parties. The demarkations between communist and socialist 
tactics are thus becoming less clear than formerly, while 
the possibility of friendly relations have become greater. 
The socialists are increasingly viewing the Russian ventures 
in various forms of socialized industry as a great social ex- 
periment from which they might gain valuable lessons on 
the paths to follow and those to avoid, They are particu- 
larly interested in seeing that the Russian peoples be per- 
mitted to work out their own experiment under the most 
favorable conditions, so that .society may be in a position 
the better to appi'aise the value of these experiments from 
the standpoint of social progress. 
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CHAPTER XXVIII 


OTHER RECEXT DEVELOPMENTS 

The British Labor Party,— While the Russian commun- 
ist movement has been the most eonspieuous in its activities 
in the years during and following the Groat War, other 
movements have had interesting and important develop- 
ments. Prior to the World War, the British Labor party, 
while looking in the direction of socialism, never officially 
committed itself to the socialist position. During the War, 
however, its membership swung to the left, and, in 1918, it 
adopted the now famous program known as “Labor and the 
New Social Order” to which it has since adhered. 

1918 Program on Labor and the New Social Order.— 
“We need,” declared this document, "to beware of patch- 
work. The view of the Labor party is that what has to be 
reconstructed after the war is not tliis or that government 
department, or this or that piece of social machinery ; but, 
so far as Great Britain is concerned, society itself. . . . The 
individualist system of capitalist production, based on the 
private ownership and competitive administration of land 
and capital, with its reckless profiteering, with the mon- 
strous inequality of circumstances which it produces and 
the degradation and brutalization, both moral and spiritual, 
resulting therefrom may, we hope, indeed have received a 
death blow. ... If we in Britain are to escape from the 
decay of civilization itself . . . we must ensure that what 
is presently to be built up is a new social order, based not 
on fighting but on fraternity— not on the competitive 
straggle for the means of bare life, but on a deliberately 
planned cooperation in production and distribution for the 
benefit of all who participate by hand and by brain— not 
on the utmost possible inequality of riches, but on a sys- 
tematic approach to a healthy equality of material circum- 
550 
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stances for every person bom into the world— not on an 
enforced dominion over subject nations, subject colonies, 
subject classes, or a subject ses, but, in industry as well as 
in government, on that equal freedom, that general con- 
sciousness of consent, and that widest participation in 
power, both economic and political, which is characteristic 
of democracy.” 

The party declared that it did not in any sense believe 
that the new social order could be brought in within a year 
or two of feverish reconstruction but that what it intended 
to satisfy itself about was that each brick that it helped to 
lay should go to erect that structure and no other. 

The party held that its maui point of cleavage from the 
parties of capitalism was its desire to build up the com- 
munity as a whole rather than to magnify individual for- 
tunes. Abroad it sought constant progress in democratic 
self-government of every part of the British Alliance. 

The four pillars of the house which it hoped to erect, rest- 
ing upon the common foundation of the democratic control 
of all of society in all of its activities were : 

First, The Universal Enforcement of the National Mini- 
mum, the minimum which would ensure to each member of 
the community all the requisite leisure, health, education 
and subsistence. That would involve minimum wage legis- 
lation, better provision for education and health, unemploy- 
ment insurance, systematic planning of public works, etc. 

Second, The Democratic Control of Industry. This would 
include the immediate nationalization of mines, railways, 
and electrical power and the generation and distribution of 
such power on a national scale. Industrial insurance should 
be brought under community control and municipalities 
should not only control their water, gas, electricity and 
trolley lines, but should extend their enterprises in town 
planning and housing, parks and public libraries, the pro- 
vision for music and the organization of recreation. They 
should also undertake, according to this program, the retail- 
ing of coal and other services of common utility, particularly 
the local supply of milk, wherever this was not already fully 
and satisfactorily organized by a cooperative society. 
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Third, A Revolution in National Finance, and the paying 
off of the war debt by the imposition of steeply graduated in- 
come and inheritance taxes and the conscription of wealth. 

Fourth, Surplus Wealth for the Common Good. The 
income from these forms of taxation and the municipal and 
federal scn'ices sliould be used for the sick, for the provi- 
sion of such educational opportunities as would overcome 
all differences of material circumstances. “From the same 
source will come,” the platform reads, “the greatly in- 
creased public provision that the Labor party will insist on 
being made for scientific investigation and research, in 
every branch of knowledge, not to say also for the promo- 
tion of music, literature and fine art, which have been under 
capitalism so greatly neglected, and upon which, so the 
Labor party holds, any real development of civilization de- 
pends.” 

Recent Developments in Ei^Iand.— During the “khaki 
election” of December, 1918, British Labor increased its 
representation from 38 to 59. In 1922 this was increased to 
144, and, in late 1923, to 192, out of 640, or about 30 7o 
of the members of the House. Following the latter election 
the King asked Ramsay Macdonald, chairman of the Par- 
liamentary Labor group, to take office. A labor cabinet was 
formed with Macdonald as Premier, and Arthur Henderson, 
Philip Snowden, Sidney Webb, Sir Sidney Olivier, James 
Thomas, Lord Haldane, Sir Charles Trevelyan and others 
as members. The party served as a minority government — 
a government backed by only a minority of the members of 
Parliament — for nine months. The administration during 
these months gave chief attention to the cultivation of a 
more peaceful sjurit in Europe. It recognized Russia, lim- 
ited army and naval cxpenditure.s, and outlined a pro- 
gressive housing, educational and uncm])loyment policy. 
It was finally forced to i-esign on a minor issue— that of 
refusing to prosecute a communist leader— and, in the en- 
suing election, lost some 40 seats, eleeting 142 members. 
Its popular vote increased, however, over a million, to over 
4.500.000. The decrease in parliamentary representation 
was due in part to the publication of a letter alleged to have 
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been sent to MacDonald by Zinoviev, although proof of its 
authenticity has never been made public, and, in larger 
part, to the unification of the opposition and the concentra- 
lion of anti-labor votes in the Consemtive party. The 
great decline at this election of the Liberal party— it elected 
only 36 members— however, placed the Labor party securely 
in the position of Ills Majesty’s opposition. 

During the spring of 1926 occurred the nine-day general 
strike in support of the miners, led by the British Trade 
Union Council. The strike liad a profound effect on the 
whole industrial and political movement of Gi'cat Britain. 
During the Fall of 1926 the party gained 200 municipal 
seats. As a result of byc-eleetions and further additions to 
its ranks, its parliamentary representation in the fall of 
1926 was 156. Outside of the party there is a small Com- 
munist party which has been refused affiliation on the 
ground that it socks to join the Labor party in order to 
assist in its disintegration. 

The French Socialists.— IVhcu the war broke out the 
French Socialist jrarfy contained slightly more than 100 
ropresoutatives in the House of Deputies, under the leader- 
ship of Jean Jaures, one of the most bi’illiant orators of 
modern times. The party was dealt a .severe blorv in the 
assassination of Jaures on the eve of the war. During the 
war, most of the socialists, regarding the conflict as a war 
of defense, supported the French government. Opposition, 
however, later developed, and a large section in the latter 
days of the war fought for the cessation of hostilities and a 
democratic peace. After the Russian revolution a majority 
of its members joined the Thii'd International and formed 
the Communist party, capturing the chief party organ, 
L’llimanite. In the May, 1924, elections, the socialists 
poUed 1,700,000 votes, and elected 101 members. The com- 
munists returned 29 deputies. Tniilc the socialists have not 
been strong enough to assume the control of the government, 
they have at times entered into coalition governments and 
their opposition has been a toquent cause of the downfall 
of cabinets. 
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The German Revolution The German socialists en- 

tered the World War with a representation of 110 in the 
Reichstag and a vote of four and a half million, about one- 
third of the total vote. During the years before the war 
they had followed a middle-of-the-road policy, and had con- 
centrated most of their energy on immediate social reform 
measures. In August. 1914, to the surprise of many, they 
voted in support of the war budget, but opposition to the 
war gradually dcvelo])cd and in December, 1915, on the 
passage of the fourth budget, some twenty members of the 
Reichstag, including Kautsky, Bernstein, Ledebour and 
Haase, formed a group which afterwards became the Inde- 
pendent Social Democratic party, while others, including 
Liebkneeht, llchring, the historian, Rosa Luxemburg and 
Clara Zetkin, organized a more pronounced left-wing Inter- 
national group, which, for a time, eoo])eralcd with the In- 
dependents. In October, 1918, fearful of the anti-war 
opposition which was constantly inci’casing, the government 
invited some of the majority soeialists into the eubinef, and 
they entered on condition that the government would repu- 
diate any policy of annexations and indemnities. This 
action did not stem the tide of discontent, how'ever, which 
kept increasing with the increasing defeats of the German 
army. 

On November 9, 1918, the Kaiser was forced to flee the 
country. The same morning the Workers’ and Soldiers' 
Council of Berlin, composed of representatives of the social 
democrats and the indci)cndcnts, is-sued a call for a general 
strike. The workers laid down their tools and by the after- 
noon motor cars were rushing through the streets proclaim- 
ing the “bloodless revolution,” the abdication of the Kaiser, 
and the appointment of Ebert as Imperial Chancellor. 
Shortly thereafter Scheidemann appeared on the balcony 
of the Reichstag and announced the change of government, 
and Prince Max handed over the chancellorship to Ebert. 
The next day the majority and minority socialists formed 
a coalition government, which later included a few non- 
socialists. 

On November 10 the Workers’ and Soldiers’ Council 
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urged an armistice and immediate peace, and this policy 
was proclaimed next day by the coalition government. The 
Council also urged the rapid and consistent socialization of 
the privately owned means of production, declaring that 
this could be attained without any serious disturbance, in 
view of the development of the country', and that it was the 
only means of averting economic enslavement. 

The program of the Provisional Government, issued the 
following day, was of a more conservative nature. It de- 
clared that elections would be carried out “according to 
equal, secret, direct, and universal franchise on the basis of 
proportional representation of all males and females of not 
less than 20 years of age. ’’ It proclaimed the various demo- 
eratic safeguards of free speech and press, restored pre-war 
labor legislation and declared for the eight-hour day, and 
for a better system of izisuranee. In its later message to the 
soldiers, it e.xprcssed its approval of the socialization of 
those industries that were ready for it. “Your country,” 
it asserted, “is also to become your possession and your in- 
heritance in an economic way, in that no one shall any 
more, without your consent, exploit and enslave yon.” 

The workers’ councils soon began to assert themselves and 
urge that power be vested in them. Three groups among 
the radicals began to emerge: The majority socialists, who 
demanded that a Constituent Assembly be convoked on the 
ground that the Allies would not recognize any but a re- 
sponsible government formed as a result of such an assem- 
bly; the left-wing, or Spartacus group, who declared that 
such an assembly would rob the workers of their power, and 
urged a dictatorship, and the independents, who favored an 
Assembly as an accelerator of peace, but believed that such 
an Assembly sliould be postponed until the government had 
time to socialize industry'. Kautsky, a member of this 
group, however, felt that a postponement of the Assembly 
would “give an impression of insincerity, of hesitation and 
lack of faith m one’s own strength," and that socialization 
could not be carried out with the then governmental ma- 
chinery. 

The Congress of Councils of Workmen’s and Soldiers’ 
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Deputies, meeting on December 18, 1918, however, despite 
the agitation of the left ^Ying, adojjtcd a moderate position 
and called for the speedj' convocation of the Constituent 
Assembly. Its chief argument was that the present govern- 
ment might crumble and that peace negotiations might bo 
broken off unless a competent tlerman government was 
formed. 

Following the Congress, the Spartacans continued their 
attacks on the government, which began a campaign of 
ruthless suppression. This campaign caused the independ- 
ents to resign from the government. On the other hand, 
the Spartacans separated from the independents on aecount 
of the failure of the latter to oppose the calling of the Con- 
stituent Assembly. Early in January the Spartacans re- 
volted but were crushed by tlie government forces, and Licb- 
knecht and Rosa Luxemburg were killed. 

The elections for the Xational Assembly resulted in a 
plurality vote for the majority social democrats, who ob- 
tained 39.37(. of the vote cast. The independents secured 
loss than S'j't . The Siiartacaus refused to take part in the 
election. 

In early February, on the convening of the Assembly, 
Herr Ebert, a saddle maker, of the majority socialists, was 
elected president. The government, in outlining its pro- 
gram, advocated tlie socialization of industries which had 
attained the character of monopolies. The German consti- 
tution, adopted by the Assembly, followed the lines of the 
western republics, rather tlian the soviet model. It pro- 
vided for the election of a in-esident for a term of seven 
years by the popular vote of electors and for a bi-cameral 
legislature. The legislature, by the constitution, is given 
authority to legislate regarding socialization of natural re- 
sources, manufacture and distribution.* Provision is made 

1 The question of the socialization of Gorman industry in the nature 
of tlio occupied a very laisro place in the socialist tliouglit and 
agitation of these years. On November 24, 1918, about two weeks 
aftoT the revolution, VoTwaerts, oilicial organ of the Social Demo- 
cratic party, published a letter from tho prominent economist, 
Professor Kobcit Willirandt, urging a socialization program. On 
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for the initiative and referendum and for the creation of a 
system of industrial councils in each industry, 

FeliTihiiT 2, 1919, it publirfied as a special suppiemeat Kautsky’a 
“Suggestions for a Program of Socialist Action. “ 

“As soon as peace is concluded,*^ wrote Kautsky, ^'and it is 
ascertained to wliat cretent the Gorman people can dispose of its 
state and imperial property, notliing will stand in tlie way of declar- 
ing forthwith that all large proijortics in mines, forests and large 
estates (about over KIO hectares) as well as all landed urban prop- 
erties (excluding tlie houses erected thereon) be the property of the 
state, in consideration of comiMmsution to ]jc determined. Bevenues 
from land, ongiiiatcd from the fcaidal period, that is, mining royal- 
ties and landed possessions geneiully derived from feudal times, such 
as most fiefs and princely domains, which have not been acquired 
by way of purchase, do not require to be compensated. 

“The undertakings ei-ected on the urlmn lands will remain for 
the time licing pri;'atc businesses, leased from the state. They would 
be socialized gradually. Forests would bo socialized forthwith. So 
far as possible, whole branches in industry, and not isolated under- 
takings, should be socialized. 

“In accordance with tho demand contained in the scheme for 
socialization, put forward by the Austrian socialists, each of such 
branches of industry shall Iw adniinistere<l l)y a committee, of which 
ono-third of tlio mcmliers shall 1)0 tho repyesentatives of tho state. 
The second third will I'O the representatives of the workers in this 
branch of industry, aud the last third will be tho representatives 
of those who use tlio products of the industry.” (See Stroebel, 
iioeiaU:Qtion in, I'hconj and Practice, p. 173.) 

At tho first Coiigi'Oss of the Workers and Soldiers’ Councils, 
December 20, 1918, it was urged “that a beginning be made forth- 
with with the socialization of the industries which were adapted for 
this change, in particular the nuning industry.” 

The indepondoiit social democracy ui-ged that a systematic policy 
of socialization should bo immediately carried out. Die Freiheit, 
November 19, 1918, iu urging such a program, declared that “the 
war economy has brought into existence a series of organized insti- 
tutiou.s, which need only to lie slightly extended in order to provide 
a useful basis for natioiializtatiou. Prompt action is necessary in 
tho interests of the community.” 

On Novomlier 21, 1918, a Socialization Committee was appointed 
by tho Peoples’ Commissaries “to make a report as quickly as pos- 
sible.” 

According to VciitticliG AUgemcine Zcitimg, some time later, the 
Commission, after cojisidcring the quistion, felt that it had to pro- 
ceed slowly. For the present tliw would be no interference with 
the export industry, foreipi trade, and the supply of foodstuffs. 
“On tho other hand, the Commission is of the opinion that social- 
ization should bo applied, in the first place, to those spheres of 
national economy in which conditions of capitalist monopoly have 
developed. In particular, the community must assume absolute con- 
trol over the most important raw materials, such as coal and iron.” 
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On account of the growing conservatism of the govern- 
ment, the independents decided on a general strike in July, 
1919, and in Berlin the stoppage of work was complete. 
The lack of any definite plans of socialization, the fear that 
the Allies would take active steps against a socialistic pro- 
gram, the crowding in of immediate tasks, the bitter fight 
against the Spartacans, and the hesitation on the part of the 
party leaders to have the state take over a broken-down 
economic machine, all combined to prevent the government 

Otto Hue, the vetcian miners^ loader, appointed to the Socializa* 
tioa Coiiiiruttco, was, however, skeptical even regarding tliis step. 

There are no differences of opinion as regards the necessity of 
socializing the mines and associated industries, so as to deprive cap- 
italism of its strougcist support But today, the question arises as 
to whether tlic time is ripe for the socialization of our extraordinarily 
compllcatod ijidu.^try, which in our opinion, has becomo necessary. 
Our old master, Marx, envisaged the transference to the community 
only in a time of surfeit of the means of production. This period 
is not the present. Tho socialization of such powerfully developed 
undertakings as the mines and iron and steel industries cannot be 
carried out according to the dictates of tho minority, but only at 
the right time and for the benefit of the community.^' Ebert and 
Otto Braun also uttered warnings against too precipitate action. 
Braun, according to tlic BcTlinn Tagchlntt of Eecember 1, 1018, 
declared: “For socialization generally no time could bo more un- 
fortunate than tho present. Germany is stan-ing, raw materials are 
lacking, machines arc defective. Any upheaval m.'^y discredit social- 
ism for year.'!. ’ ^ 

“A strong united section representing democratic and Marxian 
socialism,^' remarks StiocM, ^‘could have conducted tho campaign 
for democracy and socialization with calm encrg\', in spite of & 
furious attempts of the right and the left. Divided, social democ- 
racy, one .«pction violently struggling with the other, was obliged 
to deviate fiom its path, and to expose itself to tho temptation of a 
policy of. coalition and concessions. Thus the independents fell into 
the orbit of tlic Spartacists and communists, while the social demo- 
crats, fived from tho ivstraint of their former loft wing, fell more 
and more under the influence of the middle-class parties and middle- 
class ideology, certainly not to the advantage of socialization.'* 
Ihid,, p. 178. 

One great difficulty was that the leaders l' tho German social 
democracy were “completely in the dark as to the stages to be 
traversed, and the details of a socialization scheme." “It was 
calamitous for German soeialisra," writes Stroebel, “that the ^a- 
cussion of a socialist policy of transition had been so completely 
neglected that there was not tlie slightest agreement as to the meas- 
ures and cliangcs that would be necessary after the seizure of polit- 
ical power ... all was left to the happy inspiration of tho hour and 
tho true instinct of the masses." pp. 6, 14-16.) 
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from transferring industry from private to state owner- 
ship. 

Recent German Developments.— In March, 1920, von 
Kapp headed a sudden and unexpected coup of the mon- 
archist and reactionary forces, which, however, was de- 
cisively defeated as a result of a general strike proclaimed 
by the trade unionists. In June of tlie same year, at a gen- 
eral election, the parties to the left failed to obtain a ma- 
jority of votes and a non-soeialist cabinet was formed. 
Prom that time on the cabinets have been largely composed 
of non-socialist groui)s, with a sprinkling, at intervals, of 
socialists. Herr Ebert remained president until his death, 
February 28, 1925. During the succeeding elections the 
communists, contrary to instructions from Russia, sup- 
ported Thaelman as their candidate. In the second election, 
(Icncral Ilindenburg was elected over Marx, the social demo- 
cratic candidate, hy a nanwv margin. The independents 
and the social democrats had, in the meanwhile, become one 
party. The votes stood : 


Ilinilcnbur!; U,fc).),7U(i Tliaelmaiiii 1,931,151 

Mar.'i 1.3.7.51,015 Scattering 13,'116 


In 1925 there were 131 social democrats and 45 commun- 
ists in the Reichstag out of a total of 493. The Social 
Democratic party convention in September adopted a new 
program emphasizing the fundamental demands for social- 
ization and socialism, and called for a democratic republic 
with decentralized administration and a program of pro- 
gressive refoims. Socialists and communists joined forces 
in 1926 in the referendum to declare the property of the 
Kaiser state property. Some 14,889,000 voted in favor of 
the expropriation, but the referendum failed to obtain the 
majority required by a constitutional amendment. 

In Austria. — In Austria, a unified Social Demoeratie 
party was formed in 1888. In 1897, the proletariat of the 
country was, for the first time, permitted to send representa- 
tives of the workers to Parliament, and, four years later, 
the socialists elected 10 members. Their next step was to 
fight for universal suffrage, which they gained in 1907. The 
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following May they received about one-third of the vote 
cast and sent 87 members to Parliament out of 516. Dur- 
ing the World AVar, they fought for a more democratic 
form of government than under the old Austrian monarchy 
and, in the latter part of tlic war, were active in urging a 
democratic peace. Under pres.snre, the Emperor abdicated, 
on November 3, 1918, and a Provisional Government was 
inaugurated with Dm. Seitz and Renner, majority socialists, 
as president and ehaucellor respectively. Here again the 
socialists felt that an effort to socialize industry would lead 
to the cuttng off of food supplies, and, beyond the establish- 
ment of a few state-owned industries and the enactment of 
labor legislation, little was done toward changing the eco- 
nomic system. In the national elections of 1920, the Chris- 
tian socialists (who arc not, as their name imjilies, .social- 
ists) won the largest number of scats. The socialists con- 
tinued, however, in control in the city of Wenna, where 
they have put tlirough an extensive reform program. In 
1926 they held 68 of the 16.3 seats in the national chamber. 

The Hungarian Soviets. — In tlic neighboring country of 
Hungary, where the Social Democratic i)arty was virtually 
disfranchised prior to the war, a political revolution was 
effected without bloodshed on the night of October 31, 1918, 
and the supreme power was vested in a National Council, 
consisting of the Karolyi party, the social democrats, the 
bourgeoisie and radicals, while on November 16, a republic 
was officially declared with Count Karolyi as president. 
The general disorganization of industry, however, led to 
increasing discontent. This was crystallized by the com- 
munists, headed by Dr. Bela Tvi7n, into a foimidable move- 
ment. Karolyi endeavored to secure the cooperation of the 
Allies in the stabilization of the country, but they failed to 
assist ids government. In the mcanwliilc, Rumanian, 
French and Czech troops were trjdng to get a foothold in 
the eonntrj'. The situation becoming desperate, the Karolyi 
cabinet resigned in favor of the communists. The reins of 
government were turned over to the Workers’, Soldiers’ and 
Peasants’ Deputies and Bela Kun was selected Foreign 
Minister. The Bela Kun council immediately decreed “the 
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soeialization of large estates, mines, big industries, banks 
and transport lines,” declared complete solidarity -with the 
Russian Soviet goverinnent, and offered to contract an 
armed alliance with the proletariat of Russia. It national- 
ized aU retail. husinesscs cmplojuiig more than ten workers. 
It proclaimed “all houses used for residential purposes” to 
he the property of the soviet republic and began the organ- 
ization of agriculture on an extensive scale. However, the 
Allies did everything possible to destroy the revolution. 
The Rumanian and Czech amies invaded the country and, 
under the wing of a French command, a royalist White 
Guard, a counter-revolutionary army, was formed in the 
occupied territory. After throe months of fighting the Ru- 
manians marched under French command within twenty 
miles of Budapest. 

In the meanwhile the Peace Conference promised the 
trade unions that it would give a moderate labor and social- 
ist government its support if such were set up. Labor forces 
thereupon brought pressure to bear upon Bela Run to 
resign. On their plea, he did so, giving over the govern- 
ment to the moderate elements. A social democrat suc- 
ceeded as Premier. The Rumanians, however, refused to 
stop their advairce and, on August 4, entered Budapest, 
arrested some of the members of the new government and 
issued an ultimatum in coirtravention of the terras of the 
armistice and the pledges of the Allies. At the expiration 
of the ultimatum, they seized live stock, farming imple- 
ments, rolling stock and food, and proceeded to send them 
back to Rumania. 

In the meanwhile. Archduke Joseph, member of the 
House of Hapsburg, had been plotting a royalist coup 
d’etat, and, on August 0, a number of gendarmes, led by the 
chief of police, surrounded the palace in which the new gov- 
ernment was sitting and forced the cabinet to resign. Arch- 
duke Joseph thereupon took over the government and was 
invested with supreme powers. The Supreme Council of the 
Allies, however, demanded his resignation and a new reac- 
tionary cabinet was formed, which immediately proceeded 
to imprison and kiU hundreds of communists and socialists. 
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Later Admiral Horthy established a virtual dictatorship in 
Hungary, whieh has continued to the present time as one of 
the most oppressive governments in Europe. The socialist 
representation in the national legislature in Hungary in 
1926 was but 24 out of 245. Hungary is still without uni- 
versal suffrage and the secret ballot docs not exist. 

Socialism in Other European Countries. Denmark.— 
Ve have thus far considered in this volume some of the out- 
standing developments in the socialist movements of Great 
Britain, France, Germany, Austria, Hungary and Russia. 

The socialist movement has played a role of very large 
significance in a number of other countries. Of outstand- 
ing importance has been the movement in the three Scan- 
dinavian countries— Dciunark, Sweden and Norway. The 
Danish movement has been one of steady growth since its 
inception in 1878, the year of the founding of the Social 
Democratic Labor party. It was one of the strongest move- 
ments in the Second International prior to the lYorld War. 
In 1920, it supported the Liberal party in its sale of the 
West Indian iiands to America, and from that time to the 
fall of the Liberal government in 1920, Stauning, the leader 
of the party, was a member of the government. Moi'e re- 
cently he became Premier of Denmark, as the head of a 
minority government, and a.s such has been promoting dis- 
armament and pushing labor measures of various kinds. In 
1925 the party had over onc-tliird of the scats in the Folke- 
thing (Lower House), and over twenty in the Landcsthing 
{Upper House). The communist group has made little 
headway in this country. The party has a close connection 
with the trade union and cooperative movements of the 
country. 

Sweden.— The Swedish Social Democratic Labor party 
was organized in 1889. The following year, Iljalmar Brant- 
ing was elected to the Lower House as the first socialist rep- 
resentative. 

During the nineties its growth was comparatively slow, 
and by 1902, it was represented by only 4 deputies in the 
lower house. This number steadily increased, however, and 
by 1917 had reached 87, and by 1926, 104, out of 230. In 
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the Senate they are represented (192G) by G1 out of a total 
of 150. By this increase the Social Democratic party be- 
came the largest single party in the country and Branting 
was several times called to ser^'e as Prime 3ilinister. His 
death in February, 1923, was a severe blow' to the movement. 
The communist movement in Sweden is a small one, and is 
represented in Parliament by only six members. The social- 
ists of late years, as in Denmark, have waged a strong cam- 
paign in favor of disarmament. 

Norway. — The movement in Norw'aj', founded in 1887, 
is not so strong as in the other two Scandinavian countries, 
although it is by no means a negligible force. In 1925, out 
of 150 seats in the lower house, there was a representation 
of 24 labor men, 8 socialists and 6 communists. In 1912 the 
left wing of the party organized itself into a special group 
and in 1918 captured the party and the trade unions. 
Later, in 1920, the right wing formed the Norwegian So- 
cial Democratic Labor part}’. The Nonvegian movement 
possesses a relatively large intelligentsia, and emphasizes 
the more theoretical side of the socialist movement. 

The Belgian Labor Party.— In Belgium the Labor party, 
which closely unites the political, the trade union, the co- 
operative and the educational wmgs of the labor movement, 
exerts a powerful iniluence on the i)olitical and economic 
life of that country, through its rc|)rcscntation of 79 out of 
186 seats in the lower house, and 59 in the upper house. It 
was founded in 1885 and prior to the war had elected 30 
representatives in the Chamber of Deputies and 7 in the 
Senate. In 1924, the socialists obtained 39.44 per cent of 
the total votes cast, and, in June, 1924, formed a Coalition 
government, with Emile Vandervrlde, the leader of the 
party, as Minister of Foreign Affairs; Edouard Anseele, 
one of the most potent forces in the cooperative movement 
as Minister of Railways; Charles IVauters as Minister of 
Industry and Camile Iluj’smans, formerly secretary of the 
Second International, as Minister of Science and Industry. 
Five Catholics and two liberals were also members of the 
cabinet. The party later, however, withdrew its representa- 
tives from the cabinet. In August, 1925, the party cele- 
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brated its iortieth anniversary. Its policy is of a moderate 
social democratic nature. 

HoUaud. — The Social Democratic Labor party of Hol- 
land was founded in 1893 under the leadership of Peter J. 
Troelstra, an able lawyer, following the socialist separa- 
tion from the anarchist group, and developed steadily in 
strength up to the outbreak of the war. During the war 
it was asked to cooperate with the government in a coali- 
tion government, but refused to do so. In 1908 a small 
Marxist party was formed as a protest against the action of 
the party in favoring the less conservative of the two fac- 
tions in Parliament. 

In the parliamentary elections of July 1, 1925, the social- 
ists obtained over 700,000 votes, 22.9',; of the total and won 
24 of the 100 seats of the lower house, as against 20 depu- 
ties in the 1922 elections. The communists elected one 
member. The socialists have of late waged a vigorous cam- 
paign for disarmament, workers’ control of industry and an 
educational system freed from clerical influence. 

Pinland.— The Finnish Socialist party was tho first in the 
world to hold a majonty of scats in the national house of 
representatives. It was orgiinizcd in 1899 and officially con- 
nected with the International ISocialist Bureau in 1903. At 
the time of organization, it enrolled nearly 10,000 members. 
This membership decreased in 1901 because of the Russian 
persecutions, but grew rapidly again after the Russian revo- 
lution, in 1905-1906. It secured its first large representa- 
tion in Parliament in 1907, 80 in all, including 9 women. 

In 1916, the socialists held 103 of the 200 seats of the 
Finnish Diet, and created a coalition government with the 
socialist Tokoi as President of the Senate, a position vir- 
tually eoiTCsponding to the Englislr Prime Minister. How- 
ever, the White Guard, supported by the German Army, 
drove the socialists out of power and wreaked a terrible 
vengeance upon them. In 1924 the socialists, despite perse- 
cutions, secured some 60 scats and the communists 18. The 
Communist party is still illegal and many communists are 
still held in prison. 
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Switzerland — The socialist movement in Switzerland is 
of less importance than in most of the other European 
countries. This is due largely to the backwardness of its 
industrial development and the existence of a large number 
of peasant proprietors, small drop keepers and hotel and 
restaurant employes who largely depend for their liveli' 
hood on tourists. Of recent years the growing business en- 
tailed in the electrification of water power has assisted in 
the development of a Swiss proletariat. 

The Griitli Union claims the distinction of being the 
oldest political party organization of the woridng class in 
that country, having been in existence since 1838. While 
at first a merely progressive party, in 1878 it declared in 
favor of socialism and in 1901 joined the Marxian Social 
Democratic party, becoming the opportunistic wing of that 
movement. In 1902, this party polled 55,000 votes, and 
elected seven members of the National Council. The vote 
steadily increased, and in the fall of 1914, the Social Demo- 
cratic party had 18 representatives out of a total of 200, 
and 212 members in the cantoiial councils. 

During the war, the socialists took a vigorous stand 
against international warfare. In 1925, the socialists wore 
represented by 49 deputies in the lower house out of 198, 
and the communists by 3. 

Italy. — The restriction of the franchise, the large class 
of illiterate workers, the strong anarchistic elements in the 
Italian population and flio backwardness of industrial de- 
velopment have been among the causes of the comparatively 
late development of the socialist movement in Italy. 

Italy was represented in the old International, but chiefly 
by the anarchistic groups supporting Bakunin. In 1892 
the movement definitely separated itself from the anarchists 
and formed a distinct party, under the leadership of 
Philipo Turati, a brilliant Italian lawyer and editor. In 
the following election, the party elected sk members to 
the House of Deputies. In 1906, after an acrimonious de- 
bate, Labriola and his syndicalist following resigned and 
formed a syndicalist group. 
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Until the year 1913, but 7% of the Italian population 
was permitted the franchise. In that year, however, all 
literate male citizens over 21 ycara and all illiterate males 
over 30 years of age were given the vote. The vote for 
1913 consequently increased to 960,000 for the Socialist 
party and 200,000 for the Socialist Keformist party, formed 
the previous year hy a group of deputies e.\pelled for their 
compromise position on the Tripoli war. 

The party opposed Italy’s particii)ation in the War. 
Mussolini, editor of the Aeanli, resigned, established a 
paper of his own, and henceforth became a bitter opponent 
of the Socialist party. In 1920, the metal workers seized 
a number of factories and placed them under workers’ 
control. This led to a reaction against radicalism in gen- 
eral, headed by the fascist!. The result was the victory of 
the followers of Mussolini and the ruthless persecution of 
the socialists, trade unionists and eooporators by the Musso- 
lini dictatorship.* Under tlicsc conditions the socialist vote 

* The faedati attack and disaonsinn from within greatly weakened 
the socialist movement. The Piiscisti seciiied tlie iqiper hand, made 
their famous “march upon Eomc’’ in late October, 1922 and ob- 
tained coutrol of the government, ilussolini was miulo Premier, 
and appointed himself minister of War, of Murine, of .tviation, etc. 

Mussolini forced tlirough a law by which the votes given to all 
parties are added together iu a national total. Py this law tho party 
which receives tho majority of votes in the nation is given two-thirds 
of the scats in all tlio regional distiicts. The remaining third of 
the seats are distributed in each district in pinpurtinn to the votes 
that each have received. The opposition paities find it diflicult to 
unite in the districts as a result of threats of violence and other 
measures, ^ In the elections of April, 1924, ninny of tlio.sc subscrib- 
ing to anti-fascist cniulidates wcie denied eleetoral ceitificatos, were 
beateu up or prevented at their polling places from voting, while 
results wore often falsified. By this means the Pascist jiarty obtained 
the majority, electing 374 candidates, chosen by a central commis- 
sion of five fascists and finally approved by Mus.so]ini. Despite this 
procedure, Kil opposition candidates weie elected and 2,300,000 
clectois e.vpres5ed their opposition. In Juno, 1024, Mattootti, the 
socialist deputy, was assassinated. In 1925 tho communal elections 
wore abolished and tlio administrators of the communes were ap- 
pointed liy tho governor. 

Likewise non-fascist political, economic, and oven cultural eigajL- 
izations were dissolved, their headquarters occupied by force and 
their furniture and treasury confiscated, 'riic only way" memW of 
the dissolved organizations can convene at prosout writing is through 
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and the number of socialist representatives fell markedly, 
and the socialist influence gi'eatly waned. Following the 
BrUssian Bevolution the communists split from the socialists, 
and formed a separate and more aggressive party. In 1925 
the socialist representation in the Chamber was 25, and the 
communist, 39, out of a total of 535. Following an attack 
on the life of Mussolini in the fall of 1925, Parliament de- 
clared vacant the seats of the Aventine opposition, includ- 
ing the socialist members. 

Poland. — ^During the first years of the Polish socialist 
movement, it was closely bound up with the movement in 
Russia. In 1878 the Polish organization, “Proletariat,” 
was founded. During the ne.\t four years many of the 
members engaged in conspiratorial activities and a number 
were e.\ecuted or suffered long terms of imprisonment. In 

secret meetings, and those participating in sueh meetings are subject 
to arreat. 

■Workers and peasant.o, to whom the right of free association is 
denied, have boen subjected to a system of “obligatory syndicalism." 
Employers— industrial and agricultural— arc omcially requested by 
the yojcio dc! Comiiuo not to give work to any person not possessing 
a fascist card. Those disobeying are threatened with personal assault, 
or assault on their property. The anti-fascist refusing to join the 
fascist syndicate is often condemned to starvation. Tho workers 
have no voice in the selection of tho officers of the fascist syndi- 
cate. Tho secretary-general of all the fascist syndicates is appointed 
by Mussolini, and in turn appoints tbc secrctavies of tlie communal 
organizations. “The secretaries, thus put in office by each other, 
negotiate with the capitalists and with the padrmi without ever con- 
sulting the members and impose upon tho rank and file the conditions 
of work thus agreed on; the worker who protests is beaten.” (In- 
ternational Committee for Political Pimoners, Tim Fascist Dictator- 
ship, p. 23, Article by Profc.s.<ior Gaetano iialvomini.) 

Up to tho summer of 1024, the press was subjected only to illegal 
violence. Tho offices of opposition neirapapeis and printing estab- 
lishments ircrc Imrned and editors and correspondents assaulted, 
while bnndlcJ of newspapers were set on five and vendors threatened. 
In December, 1924, an old communal law was discovered refciring 
to tho maintenance of order, and the prefects were given the right 
to prevent the circulation of newspapein after publication, and even 
to suspend publication. The result has been the organization of a 
clandestine press that is becoming increasingly effective and the tide 
of discontent is rising. 

While suppressing freedom of thought and action, Mussolini, on 
tho other hand, is credited with helping to make Italy a cleaner 
oountiy and developing a more diaciplined working class. 
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1892 the Polish Socialist party (P. P. S.) ms lomed, and, 
as the exponent of the nationalist idea among Ihc masses, 
became distinctly antagonistic to the Russian and German 
socialists. It regarded the war as a means of liberation, 
first of Russia, then of Germany and Austria. Pilsudski, 
aftemvards dictator of Poland, and Dashinski we once 
active workers in its ranks. These two helped to form the 
Polish Legion and urged that the war be waged to the bitter 
end. 

This party was opposed by Rosa Luxemburg, who or- 
ganized the social democracy of Eiissian-Poland (1893) to 
combat the “social patriotic” attitude of the P. P. S. 
Later the social democracy joined with the communist 
forces. 

Pollowing the war the radicals in Poland were bitterly 
persecuted. In 1925 the socialists had a representation in 
the House of Deputies of 41 out of 444 and the communists, 
regarded as an illegal party, of 2. Pilsudski assumed the 
dictatorship as a result of a coup d'cfal. The socialists 
for awhile were undecided what was the best course to 
take, as Pilsudski was a former socialist, but they finally 
united in mo.st part in opjmsition to his regime. 

Czecho-Slovakia. — The socialist movement in the newly 
constituted government of Czeeho-Slnvakia has suffered 
from the antagonism between the German and Gzech so- 
cialists. Immediately after the organization of the repub- 
lic, Tusor, an avowed social democrat, was made Premier, 
while President Hazaiyk, first president of the Republic, 
had sti'ong socialist symiiathics. Many social reforms were 
announced for the country. The gi-eat estates of the Haps- 
hurg aristocracy were confiscated without indemnity. The 
eight-hour law was e.staWishcd in industry and agriculture 
and social insurance against unemployment, sickness, acci- 
dent and old age were established. 

In the 192.3 elections the social democrats secured a par- 
liamentary representation of 29, the national socialists, 28, 
the communists, 42, the Gorman-Magyar social democrats, 
19, and the Gorman-Magyar national socialists, 8, out of 
a total parliamentary membership of 300. During several 
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years the national socialists and the Czech social demo- 
crats have participated in the coalition governments in or- 
der to uphold the social rel’orms measures enacted after the 
revolution. If united, they would be in a position to con- 
trol tho govcmmciital machinery. 

Esthonia — ^In the little state of Esthonia tlie socialists 
are also a force, with a representation of 22, out of 100 
deputies, and have participated in the coalition government. 
The communists have 4 deputies. Of late, they have suf- 
fered severe persecution, against the protests of the social- 
ists. 

Latvia. — In Latvia the movement is a strong one, tho 
socialists in the parliamentaiy elections of 1925 having se- 
cured 3351 of tlie total number of votes east and a total 
of 33 out of 100 membere of Parliament. In that year Paul 
Kalnin, a socialist, became the speaker of the Ilouse. 

Ireland. — In Ireland, the Labor party has 14 members 
in the Dail, about one-tenth of the membership, while in 
tho Belfast Parliament, labor was represented in 1925 for 
the first time with three membei's, 

JFiXOK llin I3MKKTS 

Among the other European states, the movement is not 
so influential. The Spanish socialist movement had its early 
beginnings in 1869, when a branch of the International 
was formed. This orgauizatiou, however, subsoiiuently fell 
into the hands of tho anarchists, and it was not until 1879 
that tho Social Labor ])arty was formed, partly through 
the influence of Pablo Iglcshui. It had varying successes 
and in 1910 Iglcsias was elected to the national Parliament 
in Madrid, as a result of a eonliuon with the Republicans. 
Its representation in 1925 in the national Parliament was 
7 out of 408. 

The Portuguese movement was organized in 1876 through 
the influence of Laf argue. For years it scarcely maintained 
its existence because of supimcssion by the government. In 
1910, after the overthrow of the monarchy and the separa- 
tion of the church from the state, it took on new life. In 
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1917 it was represented by one member in Congress; in 
1925 by 2 out of 164. 

The socialist and communist representation in other 
European eountries in 1925 was as follows: 


Totcl Seats 

Country Socialist Communist in House 

Bulgaria 29 250 

Greece 6 369 

Lithuania 8 78 

Kumauia 1 369 


The Social Democratic party of Rumania was formed in 
1911, under the leadership of Rakovski. The party opposed 
Rumania’s entrance into the war. In 1918 a general strike 
broke out which led to hitter persecution of the Socialists 
and trade unionists. On December 13, 1918, a peaceful, 
unarmed labor demonstration in Bucharest was dispersed 
by machine guns and over one hundred workers shot. The 
annc-vation of various territories since the war led to the 
formation of the Socialist party of Rumania. The left 
wing organization is the Communist party. 

In Bulgaria the Social Democratic party was formed in 
1894. Nino years later it split into two groups, the 
“Broads” and the “Narrows,” the reformist and revolu- 
tionists. In 1913, the two groups sent 37 deputies to the 
Sobranje. On the entrance of Bulgaria into the World 
War, the “Broads” aligned themselves with the govern- 
ment, the “Narrows” against the war, voting against the 
war credits and enduring persecutions. This group later 
became a part of the Communist party. 

The Greek socialist movement has never been strong. At- 
tempts were made to organize it in 1885 by Dr. Drakoules, 
a Greek educated in Paris. Drakoules was elected to Par- 
liament in 1901. The party has been distinctly a party of 
the right. 


In North America 

The United States, — The socialist movement of the 
United States may be said to have begun with the arrival 
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of numbers of revolutionists from Germany, following the 
uprisings of 1830 and 1848. Various workingmen’s politi- 
cal organizations were formed in the sixties, and in 1877, 
the Socialist Labor party was organized. This party nomi- 
nated its first presidential ticket in 1892, securing 21,512 
votes in six states. It reached its zenith in 1898, when it 
polled 82,204 votes. A split occurred over trade union tac- 
tics in the late nineties, Daniel DeLeon, the leader of the 
party, insisting that it was the duty of the party to form 
industrial unions to compete with the A. F. of L. unions, 
and Morris Hillquit, Job Harriman and others declaring 
that the socialists should cooperate with existing organiza- 
tions. 

In the meanwhile, several organizations were springing 
up in the Middle West. The Brotherhood of the Coopera- 
tive Commonwealth was organized by J. A. Wayland, editor 
of The Coming Natum, afterwards, The Appeal to Reason, 
and for several years vigorously espoused a colonization 
plan. This group joined with the remnants of the Ameri- 
can Railway Union under the leadership of Eugene V. 
Debs and formed, in 1897, the Social Democracy of Amer- 
ica. The following year, it held its first Convention. The 
majority favored concentration on a plan of colonization. 
The minority withdrew and formed the Social Democratic 
party of America in cooperation with a group from Wiscon- 
sin, Eugene V. Debs, Victor L. Berger and Seymour Sted- 
man being elected among others as members of the Execu- 
tive Committee. In 1900, a temporary cooperation was 
worked out between the Social Democratic party and the 
Hillquit-Harriman group of the Socialist Labor party, and 
Debs was nominated for president, and Job Harriman for 
vice-president. The vote that year was 97,730. 

In 1901, a Unity Convention w'as held in Indianapolis 
which gave birth to the Socialist party. The presidential 
vote of the Socialist party was 402,000 in 1904, 424,000 
in 1908, 897,011 in 1912, 585,113 in 1916 and 919,799 
in 1920. 

Debs was nominated for president in 1900, 1904, 1908, 
and 1912 and 1920 and Allan L. Benson in 1916. The So- 
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cialist party opposed the World War and many of its 
members were sent to jail, including their standard bearer, 
Eugene V. Debs. The party organization was shattered 
and had difficulty in reviving. In 1919, the communistic 
elements left the party and formed the Communist and 
Communist Labor parties which ultimately amalgamated 
into the Workers’ party. 

In 1924 the socialists supported Senators La Pollotte and 
Wheeler for president and vice-president, while the com- 
munists supported William Z. Poster for president. The 
La Pollette ticket received 4,822,856 votes; the Workers’ 
party ticket, 36,386, and that of the Socialist Labor party, 
36,428. 

In the 1926 elections, the socialists elected one repre- 
sentative to the House of Representatives, Victor L. Ber- 
ger from Wisconsin. Milwaukee in that year was the great- 
est stronghold of the Socialist party in the country. In 
October, 1926, Eugene V. Debs, the standard bearer of the 
party, died at the age of seventy. 

Canada.— In Canada a socialist political movement did 
not appear until the beginning of the twentieth century, 
at the formation of the Socialist party of Canada. In 
1911, a second socialist group, the Social Democratic party, 
came into existence, and later a Labor party. The socialist 
groups, however, have never gained much headway and 
virtually went out of existence as party organizations dur- 
ing the War. In the elections of 1926 the Labor party 
sent two members to Parliament in addition to two others 
who were expected to vote “labor,” and several to pro- 
vincial legislatures. The Labor party includes trade union, 
socialist and communist groups. 

L-Vtin Aiiebica 

Argentina.— In Latin ^Imerica, the oldest of the social- 
ist movements is found in Argentina, organized in 1896 by 
Italian and German socialists. In 1904, it elected its first 
member of the House of Deputies. During the following 
years many socialists were persecuted on account of their 
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participation in strikes. By 1926, the number of socialist 
deputies in the House had increased to nineteen and there 
are two socialist Senators. The paihy is particularly strong 
in Buenos Aires, and controls 5 towns and cities. 

Mexico, — In Mexico the Labor party, supported by the 
Mexican Confederation of Labor, and definitely socialist 
in its outlook, is a powerful factor in the government. It 
is represented in the cabinet by Leon Morones, the Secre- 
tary of Labor, Commerce and Industry, and several others. 
President Elias Plutarco Callcs maintains that he was 
elected primarily through labor votes and cooperates closely 
with the Confederation of Labor and the Labor party. 

For some years the administration in Yucatan, under 
General Salvador Alvarado, was a definitely socialist one. 

Other South American Countries.— The movement in 
other South American countries is rather backward. In 
Brazil the Socialist party was organized in 1916 and showed 
considerable success in its fii-st municipal elections, al- 
though its growth from then on was not great. In the 
summer of 1925, the party held a reorganization conference 
and adopted a program calling for a cabinet government 
system, universal secret ballot, citizenship for the for- 
eigner, the abolition of the upper house, complete freedom 
of opinion, a federation of South American republics, sep- 
aration of the church from the state, labor legislation, rec- 
ognition of Soviet Eussia and restriction of armaments. 
The Communist party, with a membership of about 500, 
was outlawed during the war. 

A Democratic party of a socialistic character, composed 
chiefly of workingmen, was fomed in Chili as early as 
1894, but an out-and-out socialist movement was not or- 
ganized until 1912. One socialist representative was 
elected that year, but was later unseated. In 1915 the party 
held its first convention in Santiago, and established the 
Tangnardia as its official organ. In 1925 the workers of 
Chili were represented by 6 Labor members, including 
Lius Cruz, President of the Labor Federation, out of a 
total of 118, and one senator. In 1925 the workers sup- 
ported the expelled president of Chili, Alessandri, but later 
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were instrumental in forcing his resignation. Their candi- 
date for president, Jose Salas, received, according to offi- 
cial count, 70,000 votes as compared with 170,000 for the 
successful candidate, but the workers demanded an annul- 
ment of the election on the ground of fraud and military 
pressure. A state of siege was afterwards declared in tho 
northern provinces, and, following the wounding of several 
workers, a general strike was declared in Santiago. 

In Uruguay, the first socialist representative. Professor 
Emilio Frugoni, of the University of Montevideo, was 
elected in 1911 with the support of liberals. The Socialist 
party, however, was not founded until 1913. 

As early as 1901 a socialist movement, led by Santiago 
Iglesias, brother of the Spanish socialist, was in existence 
in Porto Rico. Seven years later a Workers’ party was 
formed with a socialist basis. In 1917 Iglesias was sent 
to the House of Deputies. In Cuba the Socialist party 
came into existence in 1910 and in 1912 merged with the 
Radical Labor party. 


Australia, ikFRiCA amd Asia 

Australia,— The Australian Labor party has, for the 
most part, included the socialistic elements in that country. 
As early as 1859 a labor representative was sent to the 
Victorian Legislature. It was not, however, until the 
strike of 1890 that steps were taken toward the organiza- 
tion of an independent labor party. The following year 4 
representatives wore elected in New South Wales. Since 
that year labor has controlled at various times every legis- 
lature in Australia as well as the national government. In 
1925, the party was represented by 23 deputies in the na- 
tional legislature, out of a total of 76. The state elections 
in New South Wales in 1925 returned a clear majority for 
the Labor party as did those in Tasmania. Labor secured 
47 out of 90 seats in the former, and 18 out of 30 in the 
latter. In Queensland, in 1926, it elected 43 members, with 
a combined opposition of 29. It controlled all of the six 
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states, with the exception of Victoria. The Communist 
party, while publishing several papers, has a membership 
of under 500. 

New Zealand, — ^Por years the workers functioned 
through the liberal parties of New Zealand in their effort 
to obtain labor legislation. In 1912 they started a move- 
ment for an independent organization. In 1916, the New 
Zealand Labor party with a socialist objective was finally 
launched. By 1925 it was represented by 11 out of 80 
members in the House. In that year it decided to exclude 
communists from its membership. 

South Africa.— The Labor party in South Africa was 
formed in 1909. In 1910 four representatives were sent 
to the legislature, and soon thereafter Johannesburg went 
labor. In 1913, as a result of a bitterly contested political 
campaign, the party returned in the Transvaal 23 of the 
25 elected officials and secured a majority of the House. 
It was, however, split by the war and, in the ensuing elec- 
tions, but four members were returned to Parliament. In 
1916 the anti-war group organized an International League 
and elected many members to local councils. In 1925 the 
party held 24 of the 134 scats in the legislature. 

Asia.— In China and Japan the movement has been 
backward. Li 1899 a group of jmung students organized 
a Socialist league in Tokio, which took on the nature of a 
debating society. Later the Railroad Workers’ Union en- 
dorsed socialism as the final goal of the labor movement, 
and, thus encouraged, the socialists formed a Japanese So- 
cialist party in 1901. This was later suppressed by the 
government and the socialists for some years were forced 
to confine their attention to educational propaganda. Dur- 
ing the Russo-Japanese War the socialists conducted a 
strong anti-war campaign. Persecution of socialist leaders 
followed the campaign, resulting in the arrest of 24 prom- 
inent socialists, charged with entertaining anarchist views. 
The trial was held behind closed doors and twelve of the 
socialists were afterwards hanged. 

Following the World War new legislation extending the 
franchi.se to half of the workers led to a movement for 
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the formation of a Proletarian party, but this movement 
was unuecessful on account of the inability of the rights 
and lefts to work together. Farmer-Labor parties were or- 
ganized in December, 1925, but later dissolved. 

China.— The first socialist organization in China was 
founded in 1911. During the Cliinese revolution the move- 
ment spread rapidly, and elected some thirty socialists to 
the Parliament of the Chinese Hepublic. The party was 
dissolved by Shian Shi Kai in 1913, and many leaders ar- 
rested. The socialists thereuimn worked secretly and as- 
sisted in the overthrow of the government. The Kuomin- 
tang or Nationalist party, which, at present writing, 
is gaming increased power throughout China, is a follower 
of the teachings of their late leader Dr. Sun Yat Sen, and 
has a socialistic point of view. 

Summary^Thus it is seen that, in Europe, tho com- 
munist movement controls the great republic of Kussia, 
with its immense territory, occupying one-sixth of the sur- 
face of tho earth. Labor and Social Democratic parties 
have supplied at one time or another during tho last de- 
cade or so the presidents of Germany, Austria and Finland, 
and the Premiers of Denmark, Sweden, Great Britain, 
Czccho-Slovakia, and Australia. In several other countries, 
notably Belgium, the socialists have entered into the min- 
istry in cooperation with other liberal forces. In most of 
them, these parties constitute the chief opposition and arc 
either the largest or the second largest jiartics of their 
respective states, although not the majority parties. In 
France it is difficult for any government to remain in power 
with the active o[)i)osition of the .socialist giou]). 

On the other hand, in Italy, Hungary, Rumania, Jugo- 
slavia and some of the other smaller countries, every effort 
is made 1o suppress the movcmcnl, while in several coun- 
tries of Europe the communist movement has been declared 
illegal. 

In the Americas, the socialist movements arc weak in 
most of the countries. Perhaps the most powerful of the 
socialistic parties in this continent may be found' in Mex- 
ico, where the Labor party is in partial control of the 
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government. In Argentina there is also a vigorous social- 
istic movement. 

In Australia the Labor part}', committed to a program 
of social reform, is potent, particular^ in the state govern- 
ments, while in South Africa it is active, though not domi- 
nant. The Asiatic parties are still rather ineffectual, al- 
though, since the Russian revolution, interest in socialism 
and communism has grcatl}: increased on that Continent. 
All told, the rise of these labor parties during the last 
eighty years since the issuance of the Cmnnwnist Manifesto 
of Marx and Engels has been one of the greatest political 
developments in modem history. 
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CHAPTER XXIX 


POST WAR SOCIALIST THOUGHT 

Since the World War, aside from discussing the socialist 
versus the communist method of arriving at a cooperative 
system of industry, socialists have been giving much atten- 
tion to the nature of the socialist state toward which the 
international labor movement is directing its forces. 

Webb's Picture of a Socialist Society.— One of the most 
thorough of the attempts made to picture a cooperative 
commonwealth, in the light of recent developments, is found 
in Sidney and Beatrice Webb’s A ConsiifuHon of the So- 
cialist Commonwealth of Great Biilak (1920). This vol- 
ume was written in rcsimnsc to a rcrpiest of the Interna- 
tional Socialist Bureau that the constituent socialist organi- 
zations submit to the International Congress a suggested 
constitution for a nation desirous of organizing its life upon 
socialist pi'inciples. 

Fundamental to socialism, according to the Webbs, is 
democracy, which has for its object not merely the negative 
one of preventing individuals or classes from exercising 
powers contrary to the desires of the people at large, but 
also “the positive one of obtaining for all the people in the 
fullest degree practicable, that dcvelo])mcnt of personality 
and that enlargement of faculty and desire dependent on 
the assumption of responsibility and the exercise of will.” 

“People,” declare the W'cbbs, “have sometimes foi'gotten 
the spiritual values of democracy. The very necessity for 
obtaining that consciousness of consent mvolves the substi- 
tution of persuasion for force; implies, therefore, that those 
who arc superior in ivill-power or intelligence consent to 
forego the use of this force to compel other men to obey 
them and seek to convince the average sensual man so that 
he too may exercise his intellect and his will. The very 
580 
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consciousness of being engaged in cooperative enterprise, 
determined on and directed by common consent, is a 
stronger stimulus to self-activity, imperfect though it may 
be, than the docility of slaveiy. lienee there is, in all 
the armory of sociology, no such effective instrument of 
popular education, no such jmtent means of calling forth 
the latent powers of thought and feeling in the whole mass 
of citkens, as popular government. . . . The problem to 
be solved is how to remold the social institutions that have 
come into existence in such a way as to evoke, in all men 
and women, and not merely in a favored few, all their latent 
powers ; to stimulate the whole population and not merely 
the exceptionally gifted or the exceptionally energetic, to 
the utmost possible exercise of their faculties ; and at the 
same time to promote, throughout the whole mass and not 
alone in exceptionally altruistic or exceptionally enlight- 
ened individuals, the greatest attainable development of 
public spirit.'” 

The nature of the socialist commonwealth advocated by 
the authors, for Britain, has been mentioned elsewhere * in 
connection with our discussion of guild socialism. Politi- 
cally, Great Britain, under a socialist regime, should have 
a two chamber legislative body, the IVebbs maintain, not 
as at present, representing the lords and the commons, but 
one cliaraber, the Political Parliament, in charge of the na- 
tional defense, foreign affairs, the policing of the country, 
etc., and the other, the Social Parliament, with supervision 
over tlie economic resources, health, education, transport 
and communication, the organization of scientific research, 
the cncouragment of art, literature, music and the drama, 
and control over finances. Tlus Parliament would, in the 
nature of the case, not direct the state enterprises, but 
would appoint numerous committees whose duty it would 
be to supervise various industries and to see that the gen- 
eral policies of these industries conformed to the public 
welfare. 

1 Webbs, A Constitution for the Socialist Commonwealth of Great 
Britain, pp. 100-1. 

s Sec Supra, p, 433. 
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The Webbs believe that both Parliaments should be 
elected, not according to occupations, but according to geo- 
graphical areas. "As it is the interests of the community 
as a whole that the Social Parliament is to safeguard, and 
not those of particular occupations or particular sets of 
consumers— and what has to be weighed in each case are 
the claims of the future against the insistent demands of 
the present — this Assembly, like the Political Parliament, 
must be elected by the citizens as such, whether old or 
young, well or ill, active or superannuated, homekeeping 
wives or vocational workers.” ^ 

In providing a scheme for the administration of indus- 
tries under socialism, the Webbs again draw attention to 
the fact that all industry will not be uniform. While most 
of the industries will be socialized, there will be a number 
of “unsocialized” businesses, “such as the whole range of 
individual production in horticulture, peasant agriculture 
and artistic handicrafts; the purely personal vocations of 
the poet and artists ; the prosecution of many minor indus- 
tries and seiriccs that may be most conveniently conducted 
on an individual basis ; possibly the experimental promotion 
of some new inventions and devices not to mention the 
cooperative organization of religious rites and observances. 
. . . And it must always be remembered that socialists 
accept, as one form of socialization, not only local govern- 
ment in all its manifestations, but also the free and volun- 
tary association of groups of consumers for the production 
and distribution of those commodities and services for 
which they feel themselves to have an exceptional need, or 
for which they prefer this form.” * 

Workers, technicians and consumers should of course all 
be adequately represented in the administration of the 
industry. The Webbs favor compensation for industries 
transformed into public property, such compensation to bo 
raised largely by taxation imposed on those who have the 
ability to pay. Each owner, they say, should receive in 
compensation the fair market value of that of which he is 
compulsorily dispossessed. “Whether he is paid such a sum 
= fil'd., p. 120. pp. 147-8. 
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in cash, or in government securities at their own market 
value, or by an equivalent annuity for a term of years, or 
for life, is of no pecuniary importance. ... As the social- 
ist commonwealth will certainly . . . levy its revenue on 
the citizens in proportion to their relative ‘ability to pay,’ 
the burden of compensation for expropriation will fdl, in 
effect, almost entirely on the property owners as a class. 
... No expropriation without full compensation ; no pay- 
ment of annuities, or of the interest and sinking fund 
thereby incurred, otherwise than from the taxes on prop- 
erty ownership.” ' 

^msay MacDonald's Industrial Chamber.— We have 
also referred before to J. Eamsay MacDonald’s portrayal 
of his ideal socialist state, in Socialism, Critical and Con- 
structive (1924).“ MacDonald urges the retention of geo- 
graphical representation in the lower house of parliament. 
He sees no need for a second chamber similar to the House 
of Lords. He, however, tentatively suggests, in addition 
to the lower house, ‘‘an industrial chamber of limited 
authority which wilt act in the capacity of adviser and 
administrator in the industrial activities of the commun- 
ity, ' ’ His analysis of a possible system of democratic man- 
agement in industry has already been noted in connection 
with our discussion of guild socialism.’ 

Laski on Extent of Nationalization, on State and Com- 
pensation. — In his Grammar of Politics, Harold J. Laski, 
the brilliant young political Jeonomist and member of the 
Executive of the Fabian Society, gives a larger place to 
private enterprise under his proposed future state than do 
most other socialist writers. Laski divides the industries 
into three main dhusions: (1) Those producing necessities, 
which the citizen must have in order to live; (2) those 
manufacturing commodities the absence of which does not 
destroy life, ‘‘but may well destroy that which gives to 
life the flavor of beauty and comfort” and (3) industries 
producing articles “the need for which and want of which 


iJhid., pp. 334-5. 

« See Supra, p. 436. 

^ See Supra, pp. 434-6. 
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arc in no sense universal, but whieli supply a genuine 
quality to a portion of mankind.” 

The only possible course, he maintains, is to nationalize 
the industries found in the first categoiy. Those of the 
second type might be placed under tlie domain of voluntary 
cooperative ventures or might be privately run, but pub- 
licly regulated, while many in the third group might bo 
left to private enterprise without much interference from 
the state. All inequalities would not be removed under 
such an organization of society. The enormous disparities 
of the present day, however, would have no phicc. ‘‘As 
men grow into the new conditions,” Laski declares, ‘‘I 
believe that the result will be increasingly to transfer 
social slgniflcancc from wealth to service ; and men will pre- 
fer to be known for what they do rather than for what 
they possess.”* 

‘‘So far as wc can see, the process of nationalization," 
declares Laski, “will be a piecemeal one, the character of 
which will change as it Icai ns by exiicricncc." Nor will it 
bo assumed “that each nationalized industry needs an iden- 
tical form of government ; it needs a constitutional form of 
government in whicli certain principles and elements will, 
in different guises, always be foiuid.” 

In any national plan of industry, lie continues, the orvn- 
ership should be vested in the state. This is necessary for 
two reasons. “It emphasizes where the nllimule incidence 
of control must rest. It enables us to insist that the pro- 
ducers in the industry are not entitled to regard it as 
existing solely for their benefit. ... It emphasizes, also, 
that the surplus value ci’catcd by the industry, over and 
above the cost of production and the distribution of the 
product to the ultimate consumer, belongs to the community 
as a whole. W e reject, that is to say. any purely .syndicalist 
plan of industrial organization. ... It confers a title to 
special privilege which is corrupting in its essence, even if 
their po.ssessors believe that they will devote it to the 
noblest ends.”* 

« Laski, Harold J., Grammar of Politics, pp. 438-9. 

olbid: p. 440. 
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While the community, through the state, must own the 
instruments of production, the producers are entitled to 
participate in management. “They mast insist on settling 
their i)ay and their houra of 'work, the sanitation of their 
factories, the character of the particular job they do, the 
men with whom and, to no small degree, under whom, they 
are to work. They mmst he free, in a word, to make their 
vocation an effective function in the same way as the 
doctor and the lawyer. . . . Participation, further, must 
mean tlie right to he consulted in the making of policy for 
the industry. But they [the producers] cannot make the 
policy; that Ls a matter which must rest ■\vith those who 
speak in the name of the community. Thus, for instance, 
it would not he for the mhiers to say how much coal 
should be produced hi a given year. They might urge on 
the deciding body that the number of tons was too large 
for tlio number of hewers in the pits, or too small to pro- 
duce a wage-fund consistent with an adequate standard of 
life. But though they would share in the decision made, 
its making depends upon considerntions of which their 
interests are only a part.’’ 

Administration, declares Laski, is a different matter. 
“Once a policy has heon decided upon, its application is 
a matter of technique where each grade involved in the 
technique has the right to help. But help must be propor- 
tionate to qualification. The hewer of coal cannot settle 
problems which belong to the mining engineer, simply be- 
cause lie laclis the knowledge to do so. lie ought to bo able 
to make rc]U'cscntations, whether of grievance or sugges- 
tion. But as soon as administration jiasscs beyond the tech- 
nique of a given grade of vrorkcr, whatever the advisory 
capacity in which he may .attend to settlement, he cannot 
expect to control it.’’’" 

Laski agrees with the Webbs that throe groups should 
be provided for in the administrative machinerj’-: repre- 
sentatives who represent the side of management in which 
the technical side is included; representatives of differ- 
ent vocations, both manual and clerical, and representa- 

i» Ibid., pp. 441-2. 
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lives of the public and especially those industries which are 
allied to the seiwiee concenied. 

Three means, says Laski, might he resorted to in trans- 
forming industry from private to public ownership: (1) 
Confiscation. This method, although it makes a dramatic 
appeal to tliose who are impatient with the present sj'stcm, 
and is largely irrefutable, is, in his opinion, of doubtful 
expediency. For it produces a great amount of ill will, 
which “leads to sabotage by the directive ranks of an 
industry at a time when we can least afford it” and, if it 
is exercised on any large scale, “it leads to an attempt, 
which may be a successful attempt, at fascism.” “ 

(2) Complete Compensation. It is possible to compen- 
sate by purchasing the industry at a valuation, giving the 
former owners either money or bonds in return. The diffi- 
culty with this is that no community can afford to give a 
body of owners the price they would demand for their 
possessions. “That is clear for two reasons. In the first 
place, to arrive at a true valuation of most industries has 
become an almost impossible research. JIany of them, not- 
ably, for instance, the railways, have been built most wastc- 
fully i most of them are founded upon a basis of capitali- 
zation which represents no genuine assets of any kind. . . . 
In mo.st industries, national purchase on any terms accept- 
able to the owners would saddle the state with a burden 
of debt which would either mean low wages to the producer 
or high prices to the consumer. And, secondly, it would 
have the further danger of offering to the owner property 
rights which would perpetuate rather than diminish the 
existing differences between classes. Just as the owners of 
the national debt are the most solidly entrenched of all 
proprietors today, so the owners of bonds upon national 
industries would be similarly entrenched. The thing for 
which we are concerned is to obviate a situation where a 
class of owners can remain parasitic upon the community. 
The ordinary formulae of compensation are powerless to 
help us in this regard. 

(3) Partial Compensation. The final alternative re- 
u/MA, p. 584. isIM., p. 535. 
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mains; that of taking over the industry and paying a 
partial compensation by means of a lump sum or an annu- 
ity. Laski suggests as one method that an annuity be 
given to the actual owner of an industry during his life- 
time, with the corrollary that his rights pass absolutely to 
the state at his death. “The owner of mineral royalties in 
coal, for instance, would continue to receive, year by year, 
what he was accustomed to receive in, say, a five-year 
period before the transformation was accepted, but on his 
death no further wyalties would be paid. ... "We should 
then have the assurance that within a measurable time 
the maintenance of functionless ownership would cease 
to be a charge upon any nationalized industry.” Of 
course, special provision could also be made for hard cases, 
such as the widow and the orphan ; and, in case the owner 
died before, say, a ten-year period, arrangements could be 
made to pay the annuity to his family. Or a lump sum 
could be paid instead. 

Laski has no use for a two chamber Parliament. If the 
upper chamber agrees with the Imver, there is no need ; if 
it obstructs the lower, its influence is often disastrous. The 
two chamber system — the Political and Social Parliaments 
— outlined by the AVebbs, has unusual attractiveness, Laski 
admits. Nevertheless, he maintains, it is unworkable. For 
the Webbs' proposed Social Parliament, possessing as it 
does the taxing power, would gradually draw essential con- 
trol to itself, while the Political Parliament would be left 
as a subordinate body. Nor could foreign policy con- 
trolled by the Political Chamber be divorced from eco- 
nomic policy, controlled by the Social Parliament. Joint 
committees of the two parliaments would have to be formed 
on every vital problem, and joint sessions of the two 
parliaments would probably bo continually called for. 
“The making of policy, therefore, seems to involve a single 
assembly, charged with the oversight of the whole field of 
administration.” “ 

Laski, as in all of his books, endeavors to explode tho 
theory that the state is an independent sovereign to which 

13 Hid., p. 339. 
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the citizen owes allegiance in every matter on which the 
government wishes at any time to funetion. Its will, he 
admits, is a mil “to which is attached force of a peculiarly 
majestic kind. But the exercise of that force is always a 
moral issue, and the judgment passed upon it is a judg- 
ment made hy each one of us. Citizenship, that is to say, 
means the contribution of our instructed judgment to the 
public good. It may lead us to support the state ; but it 
may lead us also to oppose it. . . . The state is Ihus a fel- 
lowship of men aiming at the enrichment of the common 
life. It is an association like others ; churches, trade unions, 
and the rest. It differs from them in that membership 
is compulsory upon all that live within its territorial ambit, 
and that it can, in the last resort, enforce its obligations 
upon its subjects. But its moral character is no different 
from that of any other association. It exacts loyalty upon 
the same grim condition that a man exacts loyalty from 
his friends. It is judged by what it offers to its members 
in terms of the things they deem to be good. ... It must 
offer them assurance that it seeks to protect that well- 
being. It has no moral claim u])on their loyalty save inso- 
far as they are offered proof of its realization.” 

It must always be home in mind, Laski continues, that 
the judgments of the agents of the state do not differ from 
those of other associations, These agents are not infallible. 
They are liable to the same temptation as others. Their 
outlook is limited by their e.\perience. They will, as a rule, 
tend to believe that that which is good for them is also 
good for society-at-large. “Power has the habit of cor- 
rupting even the noblest of those who e.xercise it; and it 
folloivs that to leave to the state the final control of all 
other wills in the community is, in fact, to leave to a small 
number of men an authority it is difficult not to abuse.” “ 

Kautsky on Methods of Socialization.— In his Lalor 
Revolution (1925), Karl Kautsky also discusses, among 
other things, the problem of compensating capitalists for 
the industries transferred to public ownership. 

A reasonable compensation, he declares, ought to be paid 

pp. 23, 37, 71. 
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‘‘to those vho hiivo kept their undertakings in a state of 
efficiency and conducted them with good, commercial suc- 
cess. It ought not to be paid for obsolete, neglected, and 
badly managed undertakings, which as a rule only keep 
above water by the shameless exploitation of their workers. 

“By this means only will it be possible to solve the 
process of socializing the means of production m those 
spheres where it has come up as a practicable question, 
whilst ensuring the continuance and energetic development 
of production upon a capitalist basis in those spheres where 
the conditions of socialization do not exist. . . . 

“The most suitable means of eomponsaling the expropri- 
ated capitalists will be to allot to them state bonds, the 
interest of which would be equal to the total former profits 
ot the socialized undertakings. They could also be paid in 
cash from the proceeds of a loan which the state would 
raise.” 

Kautsky agrees with the Webbs that the money for the 
property socialized should be raised from taxation of large 
incomes, property and inheritances. “This method, which 
affects the whole class and not a few individuals," con- 
cludes Kautsky, “remains the best under all circumstances, 
even after socialization has commenced. . . . This would 
be more rational from an economic standpoint, and more 
just according to our moral ideas than the plundering of 
a few capitalists who happen to be right in our path, 
whereby we should seriously obstruct and jeopardize the 
whole economic system.” 

Not only could the burden of payment be lightened by 
taxation, but by a redemption from time to time of state 
bonds, and their reconversion when the rate of interest is 
falling. “Thus capitalist exploitation will be steadily 
diminished until it finally disappears,” 

Kautsky maintains that socialization must be gradual in 
its nature, and that it sliould begin where conditions are 
the most favorable, for instance, with railways, mines and 
various municipal scri'ices. Fortified by experiences there 


15 Kautsky, Karl, Tlie Lalor SevoluUon, p. 141. 
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acquired, sociulization would then graduallj' extend its in- 
fluence to more complicated and difficult provinces.'® 

The success oi' a socialized industiy will depend in con- 
siderable part, he argues, on competent organizers. A 
socialist administration, therefore, must offer these organ- 
izers advantages opial at least to those of capitalistic busi- 
ness. “For this reason it is impossible to give effect to the 
demand put forward by Marx and ado])ted by Lenin, that 
nobody employed in the state services should receive a 
salary in excess oE workers’ wages. This iirincqde may be 
in hamony with labor sensibilities and our socialist con- 
ceptions, but it is incompatible with economic requirements, 
which always enforce themselves. IVc shall do well to rec- 
ognize this fact from the start and allow it to guide our 
actions, instead of becoming wLsc after bitter experience.” 

On the other hand, writes Kautsky, “in a completely 
socialist soeiely, where the socialized undertakings have no 
longer to compete with oa])ilal, the great organizers will 
find no otlicr fields of activity than the service of society. 
Then they will bo obliged to reconcile themselves to re- 
ceiving no bettor pay than other inicliccluals. Despite this, 
striking achievements will not be a thing of the past either 
in art or in science or the sphere of organization. The 
inner urge, ambition, delight in power, and reputation will 
be sufficient incentives to such achievements. 

“But this will not apply to the period of transition from 
capitalist to socialist jiroduction. As long as capital is in 
a position to produce suridus value, it will try to attract 
great organizers by offering them important advantages, 
and thereby attain to a jmsition of .superiority over all 
undertakings that are not able to offer equal inducements. 
. . . There must be no hesitation about jiaying extraor- 
dinary remuneration if this is the only way to secure the 
services of capable organizens.”" 

In addition to securing able organizers, a state industry 
should be made independent of the state bureaucracy and 
should be invested with the self-governing attributes of an 
industrial democracy. 

'0 Ibid., p. ISC. 
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“On account of the widcl}’ extended division of labor, 
which renders special knowledge necessary for the most 
efficient organization and conduct of each trade,” he writes, 
“it would be well to establish each trade on as independent 
a basis as possible, to accord it the utmost freedom of self- 
government, and to create proper machinery to ensure that 
the consumer’s interest is not lost sight of. Once the whole 
organism is functioning properly, the central committee 
would only have occasion to intervene when extraordinary 
and far-reaching innovations were projected, or when great 
disturbances and conflicts arise.” 

More specifically, Kaiilsky believes that, as each branch 
of production is transferred from capitalist to state or 
municipal ownership, “a new organization should be cre- 
ated, which would enable the workers and the consumers, 
as well as science, to exercise the necessary influence upon 
the adaptation of the processes of production. . . . 

“The cooperation of these three factors would produce 
the happiest results. If every branch of industry were 
abandoned to its workers alone, there would be a danger 
that the workers would raise wage.s, reduce hours of labor, 
diminish the volume of production, and increase the prices 
of their products, without troubling about the community. 
The essential workers would be in a position to do this the 
soonest. The dispensable workers would soon find there 
was a limit to forcing up the prices of their products. 
The whole process would culminate in the domination of 
the essential workers over those who were at least tempo- 
rarily dispensable, such as a domination of coal miners 
over textile workers, tailor's, shoemakers, joiners, etc., a 
state of affairs which would be as intolerable as capitalist 
exploitation. 

“But if the decisions respecting any branch of industry 
rested with the consumers alone, we should run the risk 
of their striving to force down prices at all costs, even at 
the expense of the workers. 

“If workers and consumers were combined in an asso- 
ciation in such wise that neither section eould dominate 

IS pp. ICO 1. 
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the other, thej- would have to endeavor to overcome their 
antagonism by means which would be beneficial to both. 

“To discover these means is the task of the men of sci- 
ence, whose services would be enlisted as the third party- 
in the organization of economy. Their duty would be to 
ensure that the most perfect technical appliances and or- 
ganization were adopted in the undertaking, so that the 
greatest possible result would be obtained with the smallest 
expenditure of encrg 3 ’.” 

The Economic Scheme— Kautsky discusses a1 length the 
so-called Economic Scheme proposed after the war by 
Eudolf Wissell and Dr. Otto Ncurath.” Under their plans, 
the individual capitalist would remain the owner and man- 
ager of his business, but he would not be permitted to 
decide what he would produce. First, the state should 
work out estimates of the total productive forces of the 
state, and of the total needs of eonsumers. I’lion the basis 
of this data an ecoiiomie scheme would be formulated, into 
which each undertaking would fit. hVhilc ])r()diiction might 
continue to be i)rivate, the needs of .society, rather than 
profit, would dictate what and how much the individual 
employer would produce. Prices would not be fixed, under 
this Economic Scheme, by supply and demand, but by the 
costs of production. The separate undertakings in any 
one branch of industry would be organized into sjmdicates, 
controlled by workers and consumer's, as -well as by em- 
ployers. 

The thought back of this plan i.s lhaf, in the sphere of 
production, productivity 1ms been gi'catly advanced. On 
the other hand, there is great wa.s1c and pai'alyzing crises 
in the sphere of distribution. The development of a plan- 
ful .system of distribution would therefore greatly raise 
the level of general in-osirerity. 

Considering the infinite complexity of the industrial 
process, Kautsky believes that it would be practically im- 

13 See 'VVipscll and Striemer, Ohne Pla’nwirtsdiafi Kcin Aufhau, 
Stuttgart, 1912; R. Wisscl, Kritil' und Aiifou, Berlin, 1921; Neu- 
rath, ICt'A-fn und JVeff siir Sodalisieninfff ituiiich, 1919; also ace 
RtrocPcl, SodaUzniion in Theory and Practice, London; King and 
Son. 
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possible to compile the exact statistics needed under such 
a system of private enterprise." It is also, he declares, 
quite chimerical to assume that private property in the 
means of production and the management of business can 
be left to the capitalists and their representatives but at 
the same time that the profit motive can be replaced by 
the motive of service. To prevent private owers from 
organizing their business on the basis of maximum profits, 
the state would have eontimially to step in and use a form 
of coercion. But “a high and intricate form of produc- 
tion cannot be based on compulsion. The element of co- 
ercion in production always leads to lower and cruder 
forms of production.” The scheme would then mean the 
establishment by the state of “an enormous bureaucratic 
machine by the side of the machinery of production in 
order to supervise the latter. This organization would be 
protracted and laborious, and its functioning would soon 
produce intolerable friction and hindrances.” “ The only 
alternative is, then, social ownership and joint producers’ 
and consumers’ control. 

Kautsky deals, in his post-war volume, not only with 
industry, but with agriculture. While immediate sociali- 
zation of the land would be out of the question, he declares, 
socialists, if in power, should aim at the progressive na- 
tionalization of the land. This could be commenced as 
soon as labor possessed the nccessiiry power and before 
conditions were ripe for the socialization of the farming 
industry. 

“Siui a progressive policy of nationalization of the 
land, without confiscation,” he adds, “could be applied by 
conferring upon the state a right of purchase whenever a 
piece of land or an estate were alienated.” 

The socialist regime, declares Kautslcy, would encounter 
its greatest difficulties when it commenced to socialize agri- 
cultural undertakings. In that field, a start might be made 
in socializing isolated estates, which offer particularly 
favorable conditions, in order that the process might be 
gradually extended on the basis of the experience thus ac- 
p, 149. pp. 149-S3. p, 233. 
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quired; later would come the socialization of small hold- 
ings and their amalgamation into larger estates. 

A union of agriculture and industry' should then he 
worked out, so that industry might be taken from the great 
cities and transferred to the country side. This opens to 
the workers the possibility of a few hours work in the open 
air, in field labor, and a few hours in the factor}', “thus 
abolishing the soul- and body-destroying monotony of one- 
sided labor. 

Proposal of First German Socialization Commission,— 

Kautsky’s general position on the socialization of the larger 
industries was similar to the proposal of the First Sociali- 
zation Commission drafted by Professor Ledcrer, and sup- 
ported by Kautsky, Hilfcrding, Dr. Adolph Braun, and 
prominent trade unionists. No economic organization is 
possible today, runs the preamble of this Commission’s 
report, submitted on February 15, 1919, without the co- 
operation of the workcre, as the workers have become dis- 
tinctly conscious of their indispensability in the labor 
process. But this also involves the ri.sk that the workers 
in any undertaking may lay claim to the posse.ssion of the 
means of production. “In view of this the necessity of 
unity of action cannot he emphasized too strongly. Democ- 
racy in the industry, accompanied by unity in the man- 
agement of the whole industrj', the deposing of capital as 
the ruling power, the entrusting of business superintend- 
ence to re.sourcerul managers — such are the leading prin- 
ciples of the new system towards which the aspirations of 
the workers are directed. 

“The entire German mining industry is to be trans- 
formed into a united and practicable corporation. The 
private undertakings as well as those of the state will he 
transferred to the possession of this economic body. Thus 
a great national coal organization will come into existence 
which will be directed by the workers, the management, 
and the community acting in concert. The Commission 
majority reject the notion of transferring the coal industry 
to a bureaucratic state undertaking.’’ 

as Ibid., p. 250. 
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In another section, the Commission states that it lays the 
greatest stress upon granting sufficient power and liberty 
of action to the managing organs of the corporation, as 
“it holds the removal of free initiative and industrial 
responsibility to be unthinkable.” This does not contra- 
dict, in any way, the principles of democracy. ‘ ‘ Democracy 
certainly requires that every act taken by leading persons 
shall be supported by the confidence and the desires of 
all concerned but it also implies that such leading per- 
sons should have complete decision and action. ’ ’ Extensive 
powers should therefore be given to the directorate to be 
appointed. But such free initiative in itself will not yet 
suffice. So long as the new ethical motives, such as the 
feeling of social obligation, and social ambition, do not 
provide the highest incentive to the greatest output, the 
incentive of a compensation for better results cannot be 
dispensed with. “It is, therefore, absolutely necessary 
that the qualities of general managers and directors should 
not be appraised according to bureaucratic rules, but should 
be measured according to the customs of private in- 
dustry.”** 

Concretelj', the Commission recommended that the whole 
of the Goman mining industry should be placed under 
a coal council, which would consist of a hundred members, 
and meet about four times a year. The management of 
the undertakings, the workers, and the consumers would 
each choose twenty-five of these members, and the remain- 
ing twenty-five would be appointed by the state. Of these 
at least one-third arc to be officials, while the remainder 
should be drawn from "cicntific, economic, and government 
circles.** 

"See Stroebel, op. dt., pp. 250-1. 

SB The Second Nationalization Commission reporting in the summer 
of 1920, suggested an Inipeiial Coal Commission of 100 members, 
leaders of local mines and lepreseutatives of the workers and officials 
in the mines, the coal consomlag industries and the community. 

The proposal was drafted by Bathenan, and supported by trade 
unionists, including Wisscll and others. The entire coal indnatry, as 
well as the industries for tlie production of by-products, it read, shall 
be attached to the German Coal Commnnity, a corporation of public 
utility, which will conduct all business for the benefit of the com- 
munity. In return for compensation, to be fixed by law, all private 
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Bauer of Austria on Socialisation vs. Nationalization.— 
Of a nature similar to the flcnnan proposals is that of 
Otto Bauer, leader of the social democracy of Austria in 
his ITcjf zim Soiinlismus (1919). 

Bauer, in presenting his plan, is particularly critical of 
the ability of the state to manage industry. 

“Now, who is to manage the socialized industry,” he 
asks. “The government? Assuredly not. If the govern- 
ment controls as many undertakings as possible, it would 
be too powerful as against the people and the popular 
assembly; such an augmentation of governmental power 
would be dangerous to democracy. At the same time, the 
government would be a bad administrator of the socialized 
industry; nobody manages industrial undertakings worse 
than the state. For this r’cason we have never advocated 
the nationalization of industry. But always its socialize 
tion. Then who is to manage the socialized industry, if 
it is not to be the government? 

anil state undortakings will Ijc trnnsfcncil to tko German Coo> 
Community. Tlio fi-viiig of prices will be subject to the approval of 
the Imperial Ooveniiiii'nt. Tho organs of the German Coal Com- 
munity will bo the Impcviiil Coal Council and the Imperial Coni 
Directoi'iito, The Impcriiil Coal Council will consist of WO members, 
to be chosen as follows; 13 by the managers of the local mines, 
23 by tho workers and 10 by the officials of the German mining 
community, 15 by the coal-using industries, 10 by the ultimate con- 
sumers; 5 experts apiiointcd by the Reichstag aud 5 by the Imperial 
Ministry of liconomy, to repmsent the interests of tlic community; 
and 15 members, who have general technical and economic experience, 
by tlie Imperial Cliain-ellor. Of the 25 last-mentioned members, not 
more than may be Imperial, Provincial or Municipal officials, Mem- 
bership in the Irn]ierial Co;il Council will be for a period of four 
years, a quarter of tlie niemlx-rs ri'tuniing caeli year. The Imperial 
Coal Council will appoint the IJiicctorate, wliieli will consist of 5 
members. Tlieir teiin of oilii-c will last for five years. Two-thirds 
of tlie members may summou a meeting at any time. Members of 
the Directorate will receive a fixed salary. 

The National Coal Ciiuncil will harn at its disposal a largo margin 
of credit. It will ap|ioint managers of local mines as well as the 
managers of the industry. Tiie general managers and the managers 
of the mines will receive fixed salaries and such bonuses as may 
prevail in private industries. 

Tiie w.-ige.s and labor conditions are to be settled between The 
National Coal Council and the appropriate trade union of the workers 
and officials. Workers Councils will choose the Dcstrict Council for 
each locality. 
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“Today,” writes Otto Bauer, “the big industrial con- 
cerns are controlled by a board ol directors which is elected 
by the shareholders. In the future also every branch of 
socialized industry will be managed by a board of direc- 
tors ; but this administrative body will no longer be chosen 
by the capitalists, but by the representatives of those social 
sections whose needs the socialized industry is henceforth 
to satisfy. Now who has an interest in the management of 
the socialized industry? First of all the workers, the em- 
ployes, and the officials who arc engaged in this branch 
of industrj’; secondly, the consumers who need the prod- 
ucts of this branch of indnstri,-; and thirdly, the state as 
the representative of the community. Consequently, the 
directorate of each socialized industry will be constituted 
somewhat in the manner following : a third of the mem- 
bers of the directorate will be elected by the trade unions 
of the workers and by the oi^anizations of the employes 
employed in the branch of indu-stry. Another third will 
be fomed by the representatives of the consumers. For 
example, in the directorate of the mining industry there 
will be representatives of consumers partly selected by the 
organizations of consumers of domestic coal, and partly by 
the organizations of oonsumci's of industrial coal. The last 
third of the members of the directorate will be constituted 
by the representatives of the state. They will be ap- 
pointed, partly by the Chancellor of the Exchequer, so 
that the treasury interests .ire repre.scntcd, and partly by 
the National Assembly or Parliament, so that the general 
economic interests of the nation arc represented. The rep- 
representaives of the workers and employes on the one side, 
and those of the consumers on the other, will have antago- 
nistic interests to chain))ion ; for the one side will desire 
high wages, and the other low' prices. The representatives 
of the state will function as mediators and arbitrators 
between the two parties. 

“To a directorate constituted in this manner wid be 
entrusted the supreme control of the branch of industry: 
the appointment of the managing officials, the fixing of 
the prices of commodities, the conclusion of eollcctivc labor 
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agreements with the trade unions and the employes’ or- 
ganizations, the disposal of the net profits, etc. Special 
arrangements would be necessary to prevent the appoint- 
ment of managing ofBeials on personal or political grounds, 
and to ensure that the most efficient experts, engineers, and 
chemists were chosen. Perhaps the most appropriate means 
to this end would be as follows: The teaching staff of the 
technical high schools and the managing technical officials 
of the entire industry would form a committee, and this 
committee would be asked to submit proposals for each 
appointment of a managing official in a socialized branch 
of industry. The directorate of the branch of industry 
would then appoint one of the persons proposed.” 

This differs very little from the proposal which the ma- 
jority of the first German Socialization Commission made 
in its report of February 15, 1919, dealing with the admin- 
istration of a socialized mining industry. 

Stroebel’s Proposals. — After reviewing the various 
schemes for socialization proposed by socialist thinkers in 
England and on the continent, Ilcinrich Strocbel, the well- 
known social democrat of Germany, gives his adherence 
to a form of social ownership which involves a joint control 
by producers, consumers and the general public. 

In transferring industry from private to public owner- 
ship, however, he suggests that socialization proceed not 
along horizontal lines, since biusincss and technical inter- 
relations of separate industries arc too intimate, but that 
a country socialize at the same time a segment of industry; 
that, for instance, coal mines be made public property 
along with a corresponding number of iron and smelting 
works. “ 

20 Stroehd, oj. <At,, p. 234, W'orthy of mention also in connection 
with those proposals is the soeialiaaticiii program of the Xationalizn 
tioii Hesearch Committee of the United Mine Workers of America, 
drafted by John Brophy, President of District No. 2 of the United 
Mine Workers, and the late Arthur Gleason and others. This plan 
of public ownership of the coal mines of the country makes a dis- 
tinction between control and administration of tho mines. Control, 
they suggest, should bo placed in the hands of a permanent Federal 
Interstate Commission of Minos, composed of 11 members, five to bo 
named by professional and industrii organizations and sii by tho 
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Psychological Approach to Socialism.— With the devel- 
opment of social psychology, an increasing number of so- 
cialists and social reformers have given attention to the 
psychological factors at work in society, and particularly 
among the workers, leading to a more democratic industrial 
society. The result has been the publication of such work 
as Graham Wallas’ Human Nature and Politics and The 
Great Society, John A. Hobson’s Incentives and the New 
Industrial Order, Walter Lippmann’s Preface to Politics, 
Drift and Mastery and Public Opinion, Seba Bldridge’s 
Political Action, Ordway Tead’s Instincts in Industry, 
John Dewey's Human Nature and Conduct, Pitirim Soro- 

preBident At tho hc&d sliotild ])e tho Sociotary of Mines, a cabinet 
officer. Tlic comminsion should collect all the significant facts re- 
garding tlie industry, analyze the costs entering into the production 
of coal, make up the annual budget, fix the price of eo^, conduct 
neeessaiy researches, etc. 

The Job of administmtion aitould bo rested in a National Mining 
Council made up of three kinds of members: (1) The financial, 
technical and acl^nunistrative heads of the industry, (2) the miners, 
and (3) domestic consumers, tlio consumers in other allied Indus* 
tries and the community. Thcie should be regional councils in the 
important regions and alHO mine conunittccs in tho mines or groups 
of mines. 

Wages should bo determined by a Joint Wage Scale Committee, 
representative of tho mi?iers and of the directors of the industry, 
the miners’ rcprchcntativcs to be appointed by the United Mine 
Workers. A Uuroau of Wage Measuiemeiit, connected with the Fed- 
eral Commispion of Mines, should in aspertaining facts which 
must be known berore wages for paiticular kinds of work could be 
scientifically determined. 

In 1923, throe piesidonts of the autliiaoite districts of the United 
Mine Woikers proposed to the United States Coal Commisrion a plan 
for the financing of tlic anthracite coal industry of tho United States. 
‘^The financing of tho industry,” they claimed, should be so regu- 
lated that witliin “fifty ycais the industry can be entirely free from 
the charges made upon it by present investors.” This may bo done 
by (a) completing the rotii’cment of the present bonded indebtedness 
of the indurtry in about 30 years and replacing the actual investment 
represented in outstanding stock by bonds bearing interest at six 
per cent and then retiring such bonds over a fifty-year period. The 
miners’ statistician estimated that, under this plan, the average cost 
of paying all tlie capital claims would amount to only 28 cents a 
ton for fifty years, and after that drop to zero, while the capital 
claims under private control in 1923 was $1.40. (See Paushenbush, 
The Anthracite Qneation, (N. T.: H, W. Wilson) and The Teople's 
Fight for Coal and Fower (N. Y, : L. I. D.) ; also New Leader (N. Y.) 
Mr. 4, 11, 1927. 
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kin’s Sociology of BevoMion, and, finally, Henri DeMan’s 
Psychology of Socialism.” 

DeMan on Marxian Theories. — ^DeMan is rather defi- 
nitely on the revisionist side of the Marxian controversy. 
Discussing the increasing misery theorj-, he declares that 
the important question is not whether misery constantly 
increases among the workers, but whether such increasing 
misery is a necessary forerunner of a revolution. If so- 
cialists really believed that this were the case, they would 
confine their attention to the preaching of class conscious- 
ness, and wait until the proletarian mass, sinldng ever 
deeper in misery and conscious of their wrongs, revolted 
and cstahlishcd a new order. However, labor does no such 
thing. It organizes trade unions, establishes eooperatives, 
works for social legislation, and with a good deal of suc- 
cess. If labor, furthermore, held to the old Marxian con- 
cept of a capitalist state, it would have nothing to do with 
this machinery. But it docs not adopt this policy, as is 
indicated by its daily political struggles within the capi- 
talist state. 

Simplicity of Marxian Prophecies.— DeMan further 
analyzes the Marxian thcorj- of surplus value; the belief 
in the mechanization of the workers as a result of mass 
production ; and the Marxian concepts of the inevitability 
of socialism and of the class struggle and of class solidar- 
ity. One of the circumslanccs that gave Marx his popu- 
larity, he dcclarc.s, was the very simplicity of his theorj’. 
Marx dramatized the class struggle. He portrayed the evil 
present, the growing chasm bctivecn rich and poor, the 
crisis, the inevitable conflict between workers and capital- 
ists, with the resulting downfall of the capitalists and the 
coming in of the workers’ society. Following the Hegelian 
dialectic, Marx pictured progress in general as a result of 
increasing tension between two bodies, the head-on colli- 
sion, the destruction of the one and the supremacy of the 
other. This presentation had a powerful dramatic appeal. 

But economic progress does not come that way. Political 

='DplIan, Hendrik, Z-ut Psycholologie ies Sosialismus, Jena: 
Eugene Diedcrichs, 1926. 
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revolutions may, overnight, change entire sj'stems. But 
(Change in industry comes out of the developing forms of 
already existing methods of production. There can be no 
sharp contrast, therefore, on the economic field between 
capitalism and socialism. One can think back over several 
centuries and, in retrospect, sec the slow change from 
feudalism to capitalism, but one can point to no specific 
year when the change from one system to the next occurs. 

Social Inferiority Complex.— Dealing with the class 
struggle, Delian declares that the early history of the labor 
movement indicates that the first fights of laW were of a 
defensive character. They were fought with the idea of 
bringing back to the poor the independence which the 
workers enjoyed before the introduction of machinery. It 
was less a loss of income than a loiss of independence which 
led to the fight. Wliat spurs the worker on to participa- 
tion in the class struggle today is not the simple emotional 
process of recognition of the difference of economic inter- 
ests but a much more complicated emotional feeling which 
may be summed up as a social inferiority complex. 

Psychology and the Class Struggle.— Among the psy- 
chological factors at work in the struggle is the general 
belief that, fundamentally, rights should be equal. This 
feeling is handed down from Christian teachings, which 
emphasized the equality of individual souls; from the 
feudal system, which preached that there were no rights 
without corresponding duties, and from the democratic tra- 
dition, which emphasized equality of political and social 
opportunity. 

The worto also develops certain feelings, desires, wishes, 
in relation to his environmental situation, DeMan main- 
tains. He wishes to profit from his labor; to count for 
something and obtain power in the workshop and in social 
life generally; to join with his fellows, and secure pro- 
tection in his work. 

Thwarted in his desires, he develops certain complexes: 
he feels that he is being exploited, that he is failing to 
get the satisfaction due him from his work; that he is 
being deprived of his independence; that he and his fel- 
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lows are bound together and are being condemned to a 
common fate. With that develops a feeling that a happier 
future state should be in store for him and his fellows. 

Finally, out of these complexes arises a demand on his 
part for greater equality of opportunity ; for the right to 
the full value of his foil; for eeonomie independence, an 
opportunity to work, to be a man among men, to obtain 
something of the joy of work. He seeks equality of politi- 
cal and social opportunity; he develops a feeling of soli- 
darity; and he begins to picture an ideal society which 
promises to satisfy these various demands. 

DeMan discusses the thought process of the worker which 
leads him to a belief that he is exploited, and the important 
influence of the urge to power and the urge to happiness 
which is to be attained through the development and satis- 
faction of all of the needs of man, in the struggle for a 
better order. 

Substitutions of New Motives.— In his discussion of in- 
centives under the new order, DeMan contends that there 
must gradually be substituted for tho prcscnt-day motive 
of the worker— the negative motive of the whip of hunger 
and of autocratic discipline— a now motive if tho worker 
is to function effectively in industry “after the revolu- 
tion.” The Marxians, he declares, were too likely to feel 
that these lost negative motives could bo immediately re- 
placed by the new motive of conscious social purpose, when 
the workers gained control. This motive might, indeed, be 
sufficient to inspire a few hundred revolutionary loaders, 
but this small number, even if they gave up all of their 
revolutionary jobs, could not man the factories and keep 
industry going. The millions who are necessary to a revo- 
lution may become so aroused by a far-flung political pur- 
pose that they will sacrifice their lives, if need be, to effect 
that purpose. But one doesn’t make out of these emotions 
new work habits. 

The development of shop committees, the shop steward 
movement, democratic discipline witliin the shop, the spread 
of technical education and the preservation of craftsman- 
ship, by means of the trade unions, are doing more to 
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develop new motives needed after the revolution than all 
of the speeches and articles during the revolutionary 
period. 

Social Equality. — The chief appeal of socialism to the 
masses, he says in another place, is not the promise of 
socialism to develop an order based on ideal equality, but 
its promise to give the workers greater social equality than 
they now enjoy. The socialistic demand for equality is a 
sublimatory representation of the inferiority complex 
which, in a long historical process, has developed out of 
the environment of the labor movement. 

Origin of Social Inferiority Complex.— And in the last 
analysis, contends Delian, this social inferiority complex 
of the workers is not traced to their political disfrancMse- 
ment or to their economic neglect, but to psychological 
fact. The real and inescapable mark of the social inferi- 
ority of the worker is his belief in this inferiority. The 
labor movement is socially backward because it feels so- 
cially backward. 

One presupposition of social inferiority is the belief in 
the permanence and unchangeable character of class lines. 
Another is the conviction that the condition of the non- 
working class is more desirable than its own. These are 
spiritual presuppositions. These presuppositions are not 
to be found among certain groups of workers who live 
under similar material circumstances. 

American Worker Lacks Inferiority Complex.— For m- 
stance, the American workers are today not less exploited 
economically than are their European class comrades. The 
old opportunities existing in the early part of the country 
to rise from the working class, and become independent 
business men and entrepreneurs, do not at present exist, 
but the faith that was bom at that time out of the politi- 
cal, economic and social conditions of the day is still held 
and retards the development of the class inferiority com- 
plex. The American worker therefore declines to be re- 
garded as a member of the proletariat or a "wage-slave," 
even though his economic position puts him into that class. 
He regards the admission that he no longer expects to rise 
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out of Ms class as a damning admission of Ms own inability. 
At the very least ho holds tight to the faith that his chil- 
dren will have the opportunity of unlimited advancement. 
Consequently he values one position in society as highly as 
another. He places an honest wage-earning producer on 
an equal plane with an independent business man or a 
wealthy capitalist, and at times on a higher plane. Both 
the American worker and the farmer look down on the 
rich who live on their income as upon a social inferior. 
The American sees the prestige of a rich man less in his 
possessions than in some virtue of industry which he may 
have exemplified. The worker hunts for social superiority 
elsewhere than among the rich. He is particularly proud 
of a type like Abraham Lincoln because Lincoln rose from 
the ranks of labor. 

The social-political push to equality is greater in Amer- 
ica than elsewhere, but it needs more spiritual food than 
it now secures. 

Class and Social Solidarity.— Discussing the doctrine of 
class solidarity, DeMan declares that solidarity is not a 
new motive, hut only a special form of the old social or 
altruistic instinct. Manx is wrong in assuming that class 
solidarity remains a simple class relationship and that it 
can only he transformed into a social ethic when a new 
class mastery has formed a new method of production. If 
this were really so, socialism would be in a bad way. The 
system adopted would be syndicalism, not socialism. Marx’s 
conception is a too mechanistic and rational conception 
of the economic man, and is inadequate, as class interests 
alone do not develop into etMcal motives. The fact that 
workers who become foremen often are worse despots than 
the entrepreneurs indicates the inadequacy of this solidar- 
ity theory. 

Social Inferiority Complex Becomes Spiritual Gain.— 
There is a time, continues the author, when the social 
inferiority complex of the labor movement changes from 
a spiritual loss to a spiritual gain, in that it takes a posi- 
tive conception of right. “When there is suffering there 
is hope, and where there is hope, there is faith,’’ is a com- 
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non psychological truth. Unpleasant emotional situations 
bring with them the sublimating conception of a better 
state of affairs. Out of the ethical indignation against the 
social relationship of increasing social inferiority grows 
the new feeling of longing for a better future relationship 
and what one longs for, one believes in. The strength of 
this faith increases in proportion as one becomes conscious 
of the suffering of the day. However, there must be as a 
preliminary condition to the reality of this faith a feeling 
of solidarity grounded at least in the consciousness of a 
class. 

Goals vs. Motives,— In conclusion DeUan declares that 
his sympathies are with the practical reformists in the 
socialist movement rather than with the revolutionists. 
He is a socialist not because he believes in the superiority 
of the future ideal of socialism to all other ideals, but 
because he believes that the socialist motives make better 
and happier men. For socialism raises their motives for 
activity and gives them super-personal purposes. It makes 
them powerful, while it drives them on to dissatisfaction. 
Its worth to humanity does not depend on its logical sys- 
tem of thought but on the moral content of the motives 
that seek e.xpression in it. 

Goals are only imaginary points of a future horizon 
toward which we project our wills. They only turn into 
reality when they create motives to will action. The dis- 
tance between the present situation and the desired goal 
should not be too great, if one is not to waste one’s power. 
One secures greatest satisfaction when working for the goal 
that is possible. 

DcMan declares that he was never a Marxist but that 
the more he separated himself from Marxism, the nearer 
he felt to the essence of socialism, as it expressed itself in 
the eternal push toward a moral social order. 

The Need for Faith.— DeMan criticises the use of force 
in social progress and declares that the drawing power of 
socialism diminishes as socialists try to drive too shrewd 
bargains as politicians. Post-war socialism, he contended, 
is suffering from the disillusionment of the worker, due 
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to the fact that the socialists in many countries played too 
much politics during the war. This disillusionment is, in 
other words, a sign of unsatisfied needs for faith. The 
opportunists will discover that they were throwing away 
their drum when they left the need of the masses for faith 
unconsidered. The author, in conclusion, declares his be- 
lief that the working class will abandon the prevalent 
materialistic sjunbolism and return to the religion that 
socialism had in its beginning. 

Hobson on Industrial Incentives.— A further contribu- 
tion to the study of piychologieal forces now operative in 
industry and those that may be expected under a new social 
order is that of John A. Hobson’s Incentives in the New 
Industrial Order. In this book the Britism economist 
shows how the old incentives arc breaking down and ana- 
Ij’zes various incentives that might supersede the profit 
motive under public ownership. Following his survey of 
the situation, Hobson concludes: 

“While nothing can be more certain than that the old 
arrangements of incentives to efficient industry will no 
longer w'ork, and need to be replaced by new ones, it is 
equally certain that the psychology of this reform must 
be adapted to the special technical and human conditions 
of the several industries, and the types of business in each 
mdustry, with close regard to the racial and other natural 
and educated characters of the employes. Finally, the 
pace and extent to which reformed industrial methods arc 
capable of application will largely depend upon the edu- 
cation of the general body of citizen-consumers and their 
willingness to give serious attention to the central proc- 
esses of industrial government through an intelligently 
ordered state. 

In his latest book. Free Tlmight in the Social Sciences, 
he especially emphasizes the waste of incentives under the 
present system. 

Hobson, John A, Inoenlives and the New Industrial Order 
(N. Y. ; Seltzer, 1922), pp. 159-60. See also Dell, Bobert, Soeialim 
and Fcrsanal Liberty (N. Y.; Seltzer, 1922), Esp. Cli. VTII; Keynes, 
J. M., Laissee-Naire and Oommumm (N. Y.j New Kepublic, 1926), 
pp. 103 seq. 
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“I hold,” he declares, “that the true labor case lies, 
not in ail insistence that labor is the sole source of wealth, 
still less in the narrow meaning of labor which excludes 
or disparages brain work, but in a clear, informed insist- 
ence upon the wasteful application of the incentives ap- 
plied to evoke all the best physical and intellectual powers 
of production in their right proportions and combinations. 
This wasteful application of incentives arises from the 
unsatisfactory conditions of the ‘markets’ in which the 
various requisites of production are bought and sold, that 
is to say, in the bad conditions for the distribution of the 
economic product in the form of income. This, in its turn, 
is due to ail inequality of bargaining power, which gives 
an unfair advantage at each stage to the buyer or the 
seller, resulting in a trehly wasteful apportionment of in- 
come. Those who get more than suffices to evoke the best 
use of their ability, labor, land, or other productive instru- 
ment they sell, tend to emp% that ‘surplus’ wastefully, 
either in setting productive power to make luxuries for 
their consumption, or in enabling themselves to consume 
their share of work to the common stock, or else in selling 
productive power to make increased instruments of pro- 
duction in e.xccss of possible demand. Those who get less 
than is required to support and evoke their best use of 
their labor, or other productive instrument, are thereby 
rendered less efficient producers. These two wastes of over- 
payment and underpayment are evidently the convex and 
the concave of the same fact. But this realization of the 
true origin and nature of ‘wa.ste’ in our economic system 
involves a complicated analysis of many different sorts of 
bargain and is not easily accommodated to the needs of an 
inspiring myth.” ““ 

Hillquit on Waste,— Hobson is not the only socialistic 
writer who has been emphasizing waste, rather more than 
exploitation, during the last decade, as an outstanding evil 
of capitalism. Thus the American Socialist, Morris Hill- 
quit, maintains: 

soHohsoa, Free Thought in the Sooial Sciences (N. Y.: Macmillaii, 
1926), pp. 149-150. 
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“The chief aim of the sociallsis, in fashionii^ the new 
social order, is not so much concerned with the re-distribu- 
tion of wealth as with the elimination of the wastes of the 
present system. 

“■We object to the present inequitable distribution of 
wealth, but we arc even more concerned with the anarchy 
of production that exists today. IVe know that the capi- 
talist class docs not take more than one-third cf the total 
product. AVc know, also, that it docs not itself consume 
this one-third. It goes hack into industry. If the workers 
were to receive 20 per cent more of the product than they 
receive today, there would not rc.sult any radical revolu- 
tion in our present sy.stcm. The ideal social order is 
primarily a system iilaniully, scientifically organized, with- 
out the wastes of today— the wastes of unemployment, of 
the middlemen, etc. 

“The difference in systems would be primarily an in- 
creased productivity, followed by an criuitublc distribution 
of this increased product. There would then follow some 
very radical chanae.s. Wliile it is true that the ruling class 
does not itself consume the areat wealth iiroduced. it is 
nevei'theh'ss true that the pos^cs^ion nml manipulation of 
this wealth by a ruling ela.^s undermines the foundation 
of the nation politically, morally and otherwise. 

‘•Through this increase of wealth and its equitable dis- 
tribution. we envisage a state of society in which ]iolitieal 
power, the arts, the sciences .and the general culture will 
also be heiuhleuctl and diffu.seil. Democracy will be dif- 
fused. To the masses will be brought for the first time the 
enjoyment of the benefits of modern civilization.” 

This side of Ihc socialist indictment has also been re- 
cently empbasized by Chase, 'Webb, Veblen, Chiozza-llonc.v, 
the Committee of the British Labor party, and others.^’ 

Bulletiii, Icaiiiic for loduxlrial Democmcn, ^hiy, 1920, p. 10. 

siiSfc Stuart Clmsc, Thi TraqiAy of IVanle fN. V.; Macmillau, 
1925) ; Siiliicy anil Hentriep IVebli, Th> Vreoy of CnpUalht CirUha- 
tion (N. y.; llai-cijuit and Kiacc, 1923): Tiioirtcin Veblen. The 
Ktiyitiiir atiil the /’iky Smhm (X. Y.; Iliiebaeli. 19211; Laidler, 
Soeialiom in Thaiiiilit (ml AcUoa CX. y.: Jlaemillan, 1920). Oh. I; 
r«lcrat('(l Enginwiina Soi-ietii's, in Indastry fX. Y.; ITeGraw- 
Hill, 1021) ; Tito Waste of Copitaliim, London; Xational Joint Pub. 
Dept. 1924. 
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Tawney oa the Functional Society.— E, II. Tawnoy has 
recently attacked the social problem from another angle, 
that of function. Tawmcy vigorously criticises the present 
order on the ground that, under it, rewards and respon- 
sibility bear little relation to the function performed in 
industry. 

“The first principle,” declares Tawney, “is that industry 
should bo subordinated to the community in such a way 
as to reirdcr the host service technically possible, that those 
who render that sciTicc faithfully should be honorably 
paid, and that those who render no service should not be 
paid at all, bccanse it is of the essence of a function that 
it should find its meaning in the satisfaction, not of itself, 
but of the end which it serves. The second is that its 
direction and goveniment sliould be hr the hands of per- 
sons who arc lesponsiblo to those who are directed and 
governed, because it is the condition of economic freedom 
that men should not bo ruled by an authority which they 
cannot control. The industrial problem, in fact, is a prob- 
lem of right, not merely of material misery, and because 
it is a problem of idaht it is most acute among those sec- 
tions of tiro working classes whose material misery is least. 
It is a (picstion, first of fnnetion, and secondly of free- 
dom.”^® 

"Today,” he continues, “the enjoyment of property and 
the direction of industry are coii-sidcred ... to require 
no justification, because they arc regarded as rights which 
stand by their own virtue, not functions to he judged hy 
the success with wliich they contribute to a social purpose. 

“lYhat gives its special quality and character, its tough- 
ness and cohesion, to the industrial system built up in the 
last centurj- and a half, . . . is the doctrine that economic 
rights are anterior to, and independent of, ccoiiomie func- 
tions, that they stand hy their own virtue, and need adduce 
no higher credentials. The practical result of it is that 
economic rights remain, whether economic functions are 
performed or not. They I'cmain today in a more menacing 

32 Tawney, E. H., The Acquisitive Society (London: Bell, 1924), 
pp. also (N. Y.: Hareourt, Brace, 1924). 
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form than in the age of early industrialism. For those 
who control industrj’ no longer compete but combine, and 
the rivalr)' between properly in capital and property in 
land has long since ended. 

“The basis of the New Conservatism appears to be a 
determination so to organize society, both by political and 
economic action, as to make it secure against every attempt 
to extinguish payments which are made, not for service, but 
because the o^vners possess a right to extract income from 
it. , . 

Tawncy therefore urges that humanity reach forward to 
a functional society, that is, a society which aims at making 
the acquisitions of wealth contingent upon the discharge 
of social obligations, which seeks to proportion remunera- 
tion to service and denies it to those by whom no service 
is performed, which inquired first, not what men possess, 
but what they can make or create or achieve.®' 

Tawncy takes the older economists to task for failing to 
observe what incentives actually motivate mankind, and 
for assuming that fear of starvation, on the one hand, and 
profits, on the other, are the incentives that must be relied 
upon to gain the beat results.*® 

pp. 27, 30-1. 

3* Ibid., pp. 31-2. Sec also Joad, C, E. M., Introduction io Modern 
Folitical Thcori/ (N. Y.: Oxford TJaiv, Press), Esp. Cli. TI. 

33 With tho dCTclopmcnt of tho giTat corporation, socialists anil 
others arc commenting to an incrcaaing extent on the fact that tho 
inactive stockholder has little if anytliing to do with management, 
and that the actual niauagcis may or may not have any share in the 
ownership of industry; may, indeed, he uninfluenced hv the profit 
incentive in the old seii <!0 in which this has been used. Thu.B, follow- 
ing an address by George Sonic, an editor of the Xcw Fepub/io, on 
^ ‘ C hanging Belationa between PropertT O^Tioighip and Contro l, ’ ’ 
tho ConfCTenco of tho“I7eaguc iot Industrial Democraey in^une, 
1926, reserved : ' ' 

* ^Whereas, One of the fundamental justifications of profit and 
private enterprise has been that the owner of a business, who risks 
loss and seeks profit, is responsible for management, and thus is led 
to peck industrial expansion and efficient operation, with their benefits 
to society, and 

"Whereas, Tho largo corporation, combined with widespread stock 
ownership, holding companies and indirect investment of various 
kinds has separated owneis from control over management, and 

“\Vliereas, It is neither possible nor desirable to restore control 
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Wealth and Welfare. — Another young British socialist, 
William A. Eohson, has recently questioned the social 
efficiency of a system which leads to great economic in- 
equalities, on the ground that, after an individual or a 
society receives a certain income, further increments to 
that income bear no necessary relation to increments in 
welfare, lie also calls into question the current belief that 
a nation’s real wealth can be calculated in monetary terms. 

“Monetary wealth,” declares Eobson, “is a most inade- 
quate index of welfare, since it not only ignores all moral 
or ethical values in reference to that wealth, but excludes 
from consideration all manner of things, such as, for ex- 
ample, the aesthetic sense, climatic conditions, etc., social 
harmony, the intellectual atmosphere, and so forth which 
may have but little relation to an ability to afford clothes 
of the best wool, or to satisfy carnivorous instincts three 
times a day. As Mr. Graham Wallas has said, ‘two types 
of industrial organization might ... be equally efficient 
in the production of wealth and yet life under one might 
be hap))y and under another unhappy.’ 

It is therefore necessary, concludes the author, to think 
of material well-being in terms of non-monetary individual 
welfare, actual and potential, of large numbers of men, 
women and children, if we are to move forward to the 
highest human destiny. 

Veblen on Financiers vs. Engineers.— Certain socialistic 
economists in America have recently developed the thesis 
that the financiers who arc exercising a potent control over 
the system arc throwing many obstacles in the path of the 
industrial engineers in their attempt to place industry on 
a more scientific basis. Thorstcin Veblen thus puts the 
ease: 

over managcinont to millions of absentee owhots, and the traditional 
function of the old protit incentive is thus no longer to be relied 
upon, be it 

“Bcsolved, That it is of great importance to reco^ize this fact 
in economic theory, popular discussioD and public policy, and to in- 
quire what other incentives can or do influence management.^’ 

seSep Robson, William A., The Bdation of Weolth to Welfare ' 
(N. Y.: Macmillan, 1925), p. 165. 
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“Business enterprise may fairly be said to have shifted 
from the footing of frcc-swing competitive production to 
that of a ‘conscientious withholding of efficiency,’ ” at 
least in large scale industry. 

The modern financiers “are experts in prices and profits 
and financial manoeuvres; and yet the final discretion in 
all questions of industrial policy continues to rest in their 
hands. They are by training and interest captains of 
finance; and yet, with no competent gra.sp of the indus- 
trial arts, they continue to exercise a di.scrction as captains 
of industrj’. They arc unremittingly engaged in a routine 
of acquisition, in which they habitually reach their ends 
by a shrewd restriction of output, and yet they continue 
to be entrusted with the community’s industrial welfare, 
which calls for maximum production. . . . 

“So it happens that the industrial system is deliberately 
handicapped with dissension, misdirection, and unemploy- 
ment of material resources, equipment, and man power, 
at every turn where the statesmen or the captains of finance 
can touch its mechanism; and all the civilized peoples arc 
suffering privation together because their general staff of 
industrial experts are in this way required to take orders 
and submit to sabotage at the hands of the statesmen and 
the vested interests.’’ 

Veblen urges the industrial engineers to organize to put 
an end to this domination, form a soviet of technicians, 
unite with labor, anil assist in the great social change.” 

Thomas on International Organization.— Socialists have 
also, since the war, increasingly realized that any scheme 


3? Tctilcn, Tlioi'stcin, Eaffincers md the Price System, pp. 30-38 ; 
40-1; 54-5. 

38 See also "WaRl, Ilariy F., The Profit Jl/oiivc (X. Y.: League of 
Industrial Denioeraej', 1924), For au engineers^ imint of view re- 
garding methods of making socialism clKcicnt, see Mackayo, James, 
Americanised Socialim (X. Y.: Boni and Liveriglit, 1918). See 
also Voljleii, Tliorstciii, The Theory of Bimnrss Enicrprisc (X. Y.: 
Scrilmors, 1912). Veblrii, Thomstoin, The Instincts of Worlcmanship, 
Aisrntee Ownership, etc. One of the most comprehensive attacks 
on the present order made since the war is The Decay of CapiiaUst 
Ctvilwafton, by Sidney and Beatrice Webb, (N. Y.: Harcourt, Brace, 
1923). 
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of socialization must, if not immcdiatfly, then ultimately, 
be considered in terms of a world, rather than a mere 
national, economy. 

“These plans,” declares Norman Thomas, a prominent 
American socialist, in dealing with the problem of social 
ownership, “will doubtless begin with national boundaries 
—indeed they have begun— but unless they are backed up 
by a genuine internationalism of labor, and of consumers’ 
cooperation, and are accompanied by a development of 
international machinery for the more equitable allocation 
of raw materials they will not solve the problems of social 
peace and well being.” ““ 

From Other Angles. — ^Finally socialists have recently 
begun to evaluate the newer findings of educators, biolo- 
gists and anthropologists, as well as psychologists, in terms 
of the principles underlying the socialist movement and 
have likewise given incimsing attention to actual espori- 
ments in industrial democracy in the workshops and their 
effect on human motivation." 

Summary — It is thus seen that, since the war, socialists 
have attacked the problems of socialization of industry 
from various angles. They have specifically studied the 
question of the industrial control by producers, technicians 
and consumers. They have investigated the problem of 
industrial incentives; critically analyzed the function of 
the state and brought to bear upon the movement the 
results of the latest findings in social p.sychology, biology 
and anthropology. The tendency of socialist thinkers to 
investigate concrete social experiments and to evaluate the 

30 Thomas, Noiman, IT/iaf h Industrial Democracy? (N. Y.; 
League fur iDiliiutual Demonac.', p. C4; see also Thomas' 

Challenge of War (N. Y.: L. i. 1)., 192(3); Is’cai'iug, Scott, The 
Nezi sup, 1922 (Kiilgewood, N. J.: The Author) ; Russell, Bertrand, 
Prospects of an Industrial CiulizaUoa. 

Chase, Strait, Are Padxcah Ctgzij? (N. T.: League for 
Industrial Dcmoci-acy, 192(1); Horsey, George A., TThg Jl’e Behave 
Like Human Beings (N. T.: Harpers, 1926); Dewey, John, Human 
Mature and Co7iduct; Hocking, Human Nature and Its Bemdking; 
Douglas, Paul H., The Columbia Conserve Co. (Indianapolis, Colum- 
bia Conserve Co., 1926); Myers, James, Bepresentative Government 
I'n Industry (X, Y. : Doran, 1924) ; also publications of Bussell Sage 
Foundation. 
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socialist philosophy in terms of the new discoveries of social 
psj'chology— still in its infancy— is, perhaps, among the 
most significant developments in the movement today. 
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CHAPTER XXX 


THE CONSUMERS’ COOPERATIVE MOVEMENT 

The Consumers' Viewpoint.— In the preceding pages, 
we have discussed the thought life of socialism, and the 
efforts of socialists and of communists, through the control 
of the state, to put their theories into practice. While the 
socialist forces liave been gathering strength, in their efforts 
to resonstraot industrial society, tens of thousands of 
workers, through the consumers’ cooperative societies, have 
been quietly engaged in the practical work of building up 
an industrial democracy owned and controlled by working 
class consumers within the framework of the capitalistic 
order. 

The Birth of the Movement.— Various dates have been 
given for the birth of the modem consumers’ cooperative 
movement. The first consumei's’ society of which definite 
records are available was that of the Fenwick Weavers, 
organized in Ayrshire, near Glasgow, Scotland, in 1769. 
During the nc-vt half century several otlicr societies were 
founded in the Glasgow district, which may be regarded 
as the “cradle of the cooperative movement.’’^ 

The movement gained a new impetus during the twen- 
ties of the nineteenth centuiTas a result of the agitation of 
Robert Owen in behalf of working-class communities. The 
communities, Owen urged, were, indeed, “as unlike the aims 
of the first cooperative societies as chalk is unlike cheese,” 
but his propaganda popularized the notion of associated 
industry, and in time, almost all poor workers who desired 
to escape from the slavery of the new factories and the 
horror of the new towns were convinced that if only they 


1 See Warbasse, James P., Cooperative Democracy, p. 379. 
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were to live together in a eomimmity, they would be as 
secure as any fugitive who ever sought sanctuary.”* 

Starting out with a desire to organize such colonies, they 
soon came to the realization that they must have a certain 
initial capital to start with ; that they had none, and that 
the rich and powerful had no wish to help them out. One 
plan of saving funds that suggested itself was that of co- 
operation in the buying and selling of necessities. They 
could put aside the amount saved and use it for commu- 
nity purposes. 

King and the Brighton Pioneers.— One of the moat 
ardent cooperators of this period was Dr. William King, a 
physician of Brighton, who financed and edited The Co- 
operator (1S2S-30), a publication setting forth sound prin- 
ciples on which cooperative stoi-cs should be founded. A 
year previous to the issuance of this paper, a Brighton 
Society had been fonnod with a capital of 100 pounds and 
had opened a store for business. During the ne.xt few 
years some 300 cooperative stores sprung up in various 
parts of England. While most of these went out of ex- 
istence, the movement did not die. 

The Rochdale Experiment.— It was not, however, until 
the forties that what might be called the standardized co- 
operative movement was born. In November, 1843, some 
twenty-eight flannel weavers, after an unsuccessful strike, 
met one afternoon in the Chartist Reading Room in Roch- 
dale, England, near the great manufacturing center of 
Manchester, and discussed what could be done to better 
their condition. They finally agreed on a plan for starting 
a retail store to be owned and managed the members, 
and to be run without profit. Twelve of the more opulent 
resolved to put aside a few pence a week toward the initial 
capital, and in the course of a year, the weavers accumu- 
lated $140. They hired the ground floor of an old ware- 
house in Toad Lane, and, amid the derisive remarks of 
neighboring storekeepers, opened up the store December, 
1844, for trade on Mondays and Saturday nights. 

2 T. W. in ‘‘One Hundred Years Ago,” Peopia'fi Year 

Boot, 1925, p. 13. 
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“The objects and plans of this society,’’ they wrote, 
“are to form arrangements for the pecuniarj' benefit and 
improvement of the social and domestic condition of its 
members.” 

Their first step was the sale of goods, but that was to be 
followed, they asserted in their rules, by the erection of 
houses, the manufacture of necessities and the purchase of 
estates which might be cultivated by unemployed or poorly 
remunerated members. “As soon as practicable,” they 
added, “this society shall proceed to arrange the powers 
of production, distribution, education, and government ; or, 
in other words, to establish a self-supporting home colony 
of united interests, or assist other societies in establishing 
such colonies.” 

Rochdale Principles.— They organized their society on 
principles which have been followed in general by the co- 
operative movement from that day to this. These prin- 
ciples were: 

1. Each member of a society shall have one vote in the 
determination of policies, the election of officers, etc., and 
one vote only. 

2. Capital invested in the society shall receive a fixed 
rate of dividends, which shall be no more than the mini- 
mum commercial rate. 

3. Any surplus accruing by virtue of the difference be- 
tween the net cost and the net selling price of commodities 
and services — after meeting running expenses, paying in- 
terest and setting aside a fund for depreciation, improve- 
ments, etc. — sliall be returned to the members as savings- 
returns or “dividends” in proportion to their purchases, 
or spent for education or other social purposes. 

In addition, the Rochdale pioneers decided (1) to sell 
goods on a cash basis; (2) to permit unlimited membership 
in the society; (3) preferably to charge the patrons prices 
similar to those charged by neighboring competitors in 
profit-making industry, rather than cost prices, so that 
they might accumulate capital and obviate hostile compe- 
tition; (4) to insist on “supplying the purest provisions 
they could get, giving full weight and measure”; (5) to 
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expand cooperative services, in conjunction with other co- 
operatives until these services included the control of raw 
materials and the production of certain necessities, and 
ultimately to form national and international organiza- 
tions having a common aim. 

Growth of the Bochdale Store,— At the end of 1845, 
these Rochdale Pioneers, as they were called, had a mem- 
bership of eighty, and a capital of $900. They early re- 
solved to set aside per cent of their savings for edu- 
cational purposes. They added commodity after commodity 
to their stock of merchandise, developed a reading room 
and libraiy and added recreational, banking, insurance and 
other features. At its Fifty Year Jubilee, in 1894, this 
single society was able to report a membei’sliip of 12,000, 
funds of $2,000,000, and an annual business of $1,500,000. 
In the thirty years following, this membership had grown 
to 26,000 while the sales had correspondingly increased. 
An offshoot of the society in Rochdale had a business of 
appro.vimately the same size. 

The Cooperative Union.— The consumers’ cooperative 
movement has steadily expanded in Great Britain from 
1844 to the present time. As the movement gained 
strengtii, the cooperators looked toward a federation of 
societies. Conferences were held in London in 1850, 1855, 
and finally, in 1869. In this year a federation was formed 
which grew into the Cooperative Union, created for the 
purpose of education, propaganda and protection. This 
Union now contains most of the British cooperative societies 
of Great Britain and “may be regarded as the soul of the 
British movement.’’’ 

During its years of service, it has ])ublishcd many dozens 
of tracts interpreting the work of the movement; estab- 
lished scores of libraries and reading rooms; conducted 
hundreds of courses on cooperation and civic problems ; or- 
ganized lectures and entertainments; given needed advice 
to struggling stores; acted as arbitrator in times of dis- 
putes; lessened the evil of the overlapping; defended the 

2 tVsrbsssc, op. oil., p. 389 ; see also Laidler, Harry W., The British 
Cooperative Movement. 
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movement in Parliament and in many other ways helped to 
solidify the forces of cooperation and bring before the mem- 
beiiihi]) the larger aims of the movement. 

The Establishment of the Wholesale.— The stores at 
first frequently found it difficult to obtain goods from 
wholesalers on account of discriminating treatment, and, as 
isolated units, were often eomi)cllcd to purchase goods in 
very small quantities. Consequently agitation arose for the 
establishment of a wholesolc society owned by retail co- 
operative societies. The result was the opening, in 1863, 
nearly twenty years after the establishment of the Eoehdale 
store, of a central wholesale, the Cooperative Wholesale 
Society, at llanchcster. 

The headquarters of the wholesale appeared at first like 
"a gaunt spectre haunting certain rooms in Cooper Street 
and starving uiwn quaifcr rations.” The wholesale, how- 
ever, soon began to develop. During the first few years, it 
confined its transactions and displays to groceries, boots 
and shoos, but later added clothing, furniture, tea, printing 
and various other services, and opened branches in London, 
Newcastle and certain other cities. 

Cooperative Factories.— The British cooperators de- 
cided, as their next step, to become their o\ni brokers and 
to station purchasing agents in various parts of the world. 
Depots were established in Cork, New York, Hambu'’g, 
Copenhagen, Montreal, Freetown, South Africa and other 
cities. 

Prom becoming their own brokers, they soon went into 
manufacturing and established a number of factories for 
the preparation of such essential commodities as bread, 
flour, corn, cocoa, chocolate, lard, and butter, jam and 
tobacco. For in this way only, they declared, could they 
assure the quality of their goods. Great factories were 
established, likewise, for the making of boots, shoes and 
clothing. In 1874 they began the manufacture of soap and 
later organized a depot in Africa for the collection of palm 
oil and kcniels. to be used for that purpose. By 1922, the 
English wholesale controlled 116 factories, while the Scot- 
tish movement carried on thirty different industries. 
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Back to the Land.— With the establishment of produO' 
tive enterprises, the cry of “back to the land’’ was raised 
by numerous cooperators. These argued that the ideal of 
cooperation would not be reached until the movement 
owned some part of the soil and grew its own raw materials 
thereon. In accordance with this belief, the Cooperative 
Wholesale Society in 1896 purchased for $150,000 an estate 
of between 700 and 800 acres in the western part of Eng- 
land for the raising of fruits and vegetables. 

Eight years later they added another estate near Here- 
ford, with great numbers of fruit trees. By 1925 they had 
acquired about 35,000 acres of land in England, represent- 
ing an investment of over $.5,000,000. In 1902 ihe English 
and Scottish Wholesales purchased three large tea estates in 
Ceylon and at the present writing are the owners of over 
40,000 acres of land in Ceylon and India. In 1916 the 
Cooperative Wholesale .Society acquired title to 10,000 
acres of wheat land in Canada, and later bought palm olive 
estates in West Africa. It owns many steamships and 
possesses its own 'fishing fleet. It is the largest single pur- 
chaser of Canadian wheat in the world, and its flour mills 
are the largest in Great Britain. 

The Cooperators Enter Banking.— The cooperators soon 
saw the advantage of mobilizing their credit and conduct- 
ing their own banking operations, and in 1872 the Englisli 
Wholesale opened a Deposit and Loan Department. This 
department, afterwards termed the Banking Department of 
the Cooperative Wholesale Society, received deposits from 
retail societies and loaned money to them in time of need. 
In the year 1925, the deposits of and withdrawals from this 
department amounted to over $2,860,000,000. Over 1000 
of the retail societies and over 7,000 trade unions and 
friendly societies keep their accounts with this institution. 
More recently the wholesale has opened its doors to indi- 
vidual members who may deposit money with it through the 
retail cooperative stores, and borrow money from it for the 
purpose of building or purchasing their own homes. Its 
loans have facilitated the building of thousands of working 
class homes. 
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The Cooperative Ittsnranoe Business.— Another depart- 
ment of the Cooperative Wholesale Society dealt in insur- 
ance. Four years after the formation of the wholesale, the 
society took charge of its own fire insurance. It was, how- 
ever, slow to realize the desirability of providing its mem- 
bers with industrial life insurance. Although the life in- 
surance business was organized in 1886, it was not until 
1900 that industrial insurance policies were offered its mem- 
bers. Since then the progress of the department has been 
steady. At present practically every kind of industrial in- 
surance is conducted by the Insurance Department— fire, 
accident, death, workingman’s compensation, employers’ 
liability, burglary and fidelity guaranty. Perhaps the 
greatest achievement of the Cooperative Insurance Depart- 
ment is the so-called “Collective Insurance Scheme,” under 
which it is possible for retail cooperative stores to insure as 
societies. The retail pays to the Wholesale Insurance 
Department two cents a year for each $5 of purchases made 
by members. By this means, all of the members of the 
cooperative are automatically insured. Insurance money is 
paid to the wife or husband on the basis of the average an- 
nual purchase made by the members during the three years 
prior to death. The expense of administering the plan is 
about 3 per cent of the premium paid in, while that in- 
curred in administering the average industrial insurance is 
40 per cent. 

Present Extent of Movement.— The 1925 statistics of 
the cooperative movement in Great Britain and Ireland 
indicate the existence in those countries of 1421 cooperative 
societies of all kinds with a membership of nearly five mil- 
lions (4,960,883). Jlost of these represent families, and it 
is estimated that about one-third of the population of Great 
Britain is thus included within the scope of the movement. 
More than two hundred thousand workers (204,366) were 
employed in all societies in 1925. The total trade of these 
societies amounted to nearly one and a half billion dollars 
(£295,828,010), the largest in the history of the coopera- 
tives, while the books showed a net surplus of over one hun- 
dred million dollars (£23,211,134). 
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The report of the British and Scottish Cooperative 
Wholesale Societies in 1925 showed the following: 

Cooperative Wholesale Societies 

British Scottish 

Number of Affiliated So- 
cieties 1,171 265 

Share Capital 6,192^141 pounds 1,469,082 pounds 

Total value of Business 
to Distributive Estab- 
lishments 76,585,764 pounds 17,714,967 pounds 

Control.— Any person of either sex can, at any time, 
join a consumers’ cooperative society by purchasing a share 
of stock (in most of the societies the shares range from 
$5 to $10). As a rule, membership begins as soon as the 
first deposit on the share is remitted to the society. The 
remainder of the stock is frequently paid for out of the 
dividends which would naturally accrue to the member 
through purchases at the store. All members arc privileged 
to attend the quarterly meetings of the society and to vote 
on all issues. As has been before stated, each member has 
one vote and one vote only, irrespective of the number of 
shares owned. 

“The poorest, youngest, humblest adult of either sex, 
who yesterday made his first purchase, if he pays up a 
single pound for his share,” declares the Fabian Research 
Department, “is equally governor and controller of the 
whole colossal enterprise, and has an equal voice in the de- 
cisions of its most momentous issues with the man who has 
been a member since its cstablislimcnt.” 

The membership elects the committee on .store manage- 
ment, which ranges from between 7 to 28 in numbei-. In 
most societies employes are excluded from holding ofSee. 
Officers must possess a certain minimum of shares. 

This democratically elected committee on management 
appoints the store manager, where he is not elected at meet- 
ings of the society, and has charge of the affairs of the 
society. The membership of the cooperative stores is over- 
whelmingly working cla.ss in its character— miners, weavers. 
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artisans — and the management committee is very largely 
composed, as a rule, of manual workers. In many suburbs, 
however, the professional and clerical groups exert an im- 
portant influcnec. 

The Cooperative Wholesale Societies are managed in the 
same democratic fashion, from the standpoint of consumers, 
as arc the retail societies. The large majority of the retail 
cooperatives in Groat Britain arc members of the English 
or Scottish Wholesales. Each retail society, on joining the 
wholesale, buys from the wholesale sliares to the extent of 
$5 for every member it has enrolled. In England a society 
has one vote in the Wholesale for every 500 of its members; 
in Scotland, voting imwcr is proportionate to purchases 
from the wholesale. Delegate meetings are held twice a 
year at which financial reports are presented and discussed, 
and the general affairs of the society considered. 

The management of the English Wliolesale is in the 
hands of some thirty odd directors elected by the delegates 
of retail societies to hold office for two years. These di- 
rectors give their entire time to the business of the Whole- 
sale at a modest salary. The Scottish Wholesale has a 
hoard of management of rivelvc. The majority of tlicse 
hoards is composed of worker's. “These two committees," 
declares the Fabian Rcscai'ch Bureau, “arc a standing 
proof of the capacity of the British workmen for industrial 
self-govenmient.” For not only practically all the com- 
mitteemen, but, with one or two e.xceptions, all the officers 
of the wholesale societies belong to the manual working 
class by birth, by tradition and by sympathy. 

Cooperatives and Political Action.— During the war, as 
a culmination of a series of discriminations on the part of 
the government, the British coopci-ativcs entered politics, 
determined to secure direct I'cpi'escntation of their eco- 
nomic interests. A national conference was called in the 
latter part of 1917, and a National Cooperative Parlia- 
mentary Eepresentation Committee was appointed. The 
conference adopted a legislative program, aimed at safe- 
guarding the interests of voluntary cooperation and re- 
sisting any legislative or administrative discriminations 
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that might hamper cooperative progress. In the elections 
of 1918, one Parliamentary candidate on the Cooperative 
party ticket was elected. In 1926, four Parliament mem- 
bers represented the Cooperative party. In Parliament 
this group has worked in ever closer cooperation with the 
Labor party and may ultimately merge with it. 

AchieTements of Movement. — While the cooperative 
movement in Great Britain has not solved the social prob- 
lem, it has thus far had valuable results. It has saved 
millions of dollars to its working class membership that 
would otherwise have been distributed among middle men 
and merchants — the average rate of dividend has been 
13.5%,^ and has thus meant higher living standards. It 
has assisted the workers in obtaining credit, for the pur- 
pose of buying or building their own homes. It has pro- 
vided them with an easy method of saving; has ensured 
honest goods and honest weights and measure. 

More important have been its educational results. The 
cooperative movement in Great Britain has given to many 
thousand of workers a valuable training in the conduct 
of industry and in the art of working together to aeliiev* 
significant results. It has inspired them with a eonfidenc# 
in the capacity of the working class to control a still greater 
share of its industrial life. It has shown them who in their 
own ranks can be eiitrastcd with their cause. To society at 
large, it has given some conception of the enormous wastes 
that may be eliminated under a cooperative sj’stera and has 
shown that many thousands of efficient managers may be 
induced to do their best work in industry for other than 
the profit motive. 

“Everj’where,” write Sidney and Beatrice Webb, “the 
cooperative society started without capital, without ex- 
perience, without the service of specialized brains or busi- 
ness knowledge, and without the motive, in its directors and 
managers, of making profit for themsdves. However suc- 
cessful the enterprise grows, however greatly the sites and 
buildings increase in value, however complete may become 
the society trading predominance in the town, the little 

iGidc, Charles, Consumers* Cooperative Societies, p. 93. 
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knot of railwaymen or engineers, weavers or miners, by 
whom the society was founded or fostered, get no greater 
advantage than the last newcomer who puts down a shilling 
as an installment of his personal share, which he takes up 
at par. No private fortune has ever been made out of co- 
operative administration. It was no exceptional case when 
T. W. T. Mitchell, who had been for over twenty years 
periodically elected and reelected as chairman of the Co- 
operative 'Wholesale Society, ser\-ing what became in his 
hands a colossal enterprise, for no more than the exiguous 
fees allowed to each director for the expenses of attendance 
at the board meetings, died worth only a few hundred 
pounds; his very name unknown cither to ‘society’ or to the 
politicians ; rich only in the admiration and esteem with 
which he was regarded by hundreds of thousands of his 
fellow members.”® 

CooPEKATiON IN Continental Europe 

Belgium.— The consiunere’ eooperativo movement, how- 
ever, lias not been confined to the British Isles. It has 
spread throughout the world. It has been particularly 
successful on the Continent of Europe, 

In Belgium, consumers’ cooperation took root in 1880, 
through the efforts of dc Paepc, Anscele, Bertrand, 'Vander- 
velde and others. The Belgian movement differs from the 
British in several W'ays. 

(1) It has always been an integral part of the trade 
union and political labor movements. The ideal of the 
Belgian cooperators has been to have the trade union, co- 
operative and political wings of the labor movement work 
in complete harmony with each other and mutually to sup- 
plement each other. The cooperative store, declared 
Anseele years ago, is “a fortress whereby to bombard the 
capitalist society with potatoes and 4-lb. loaves of bread.” * 
This unity has been achieved, to the advantage of all 

sWebb, 8. and B., Thp Consumers’ Cooperative Movement, pp. 
389-90. 

° Quoted in Warbassc, op. cit., p. 303; Gidc, Comuners’ Coopera- 
tive Societies, p. 39. 
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groups in the labor movement. Most of the workers in 
the Labor party are cooperators and trade unionists. The 
headquarters of the three forms of working-class activity 
are usually in the same buildings and, directly and indi- 
rectly, the cooperative movement comes to the assistance 
of the trade union movement during economic crises 
and assists in the propaganda of the political organiza- 
tion. 

(2) The movement had its inception in the cooperative 
bakeries rather than stores, and the importance of this 
phase of cooperation has continued until the present day. 

(3) The movement has laid little emphasis on the 
savings-retum or “dividends” feature of cooperation. 
Rather than return a substantial “dividend” to the 
member-purchaser at the end of each quarter it has sought 
to render the members certain social services, that are per- 
formed in some otlier countries, by the socialized state, sueh 
as old age pensions, life, accident and unemployment and 
maternity insurance, medical and nursing benefits, and 
educational services features. The “dividends” actually 
returned to the membere are in the form of dockets which 
may bo e.xehanged for goods at the cooperative store, rather 
than in the fom of cash.' 

(4) It has made a feature of the beautiful Maison dti 
Peuple (House of the People) in each city and nllage, as a 
headquarters for cooperative, trade union and socialist 
purposes, for dramatic performances, lectures, library pur- 
poses, recreation, etc. The Maison du Pciiplc in Brus- 
sels and the YoorhuU in Ghent are famous throughout 
Europe as centers of the labor movement, trade union, 
political and cooperative. In 1925 the Belgian Wholesale 
did a business of nearly :f7.fK)0.000. 

' The workman . . . willingly allows himself to ho drawn into a 
net-woik of schemes of iuhuiaiico, provulciico and mutual aids which 
surrounds him completely from his birth to his death, and follows 
him into all the actions of his domestic, working, aud political life. 
He is taught how to vote pioperlv and not to drink nlrohol. It is 
in order to keep in daily touch with him and to he able to control 
his aetioDS more minutely that all Belgian cooperative societies 
make the selling of bread tho basis of their operations." Gide, 
Op. cit, pp. 39-40. 
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Germany. — ^Far nearer in its development to the British 
movement is the modem cooperative movement in Ger- 
many. The German movement started as a middlc-elass 
institution. Its first fonn was the cooperative bank or 
credit union, organized about the year 1850. For nearly 
fifty years consumers’ cooperation was frowned down upon 
by the socialist movement in Germany largely on the 
ground that the only way of bettering the conation of the 
worker was in raising his income at the point of production 
and that “any reduction in the cost of living brings with it 
an equal reduction in the rate of wages. ’ ’ 

This position was finally dropped by the socialists, and 
the cooperative societies now have the ardent support of the 
social democrats. The first distributive society was organ- 
ized at Neustadt in 18G4. In 1894 a cooperative wholesale 
was formed and in 1903, a Geman Cooperative Union. 
By 1925 the number of societies in the Central Union of 
German Distributive Societies had reached 1,110 and the 
number of members, 3,382,011. Over 37,000 were employed 
by these cooperatives, and the turnover aggregated over 
600,000,000 marks. The individual members and the fami- 
lies represented in the cooperative societies now constitute 
about one-third of the population, lu addition to the dis- 
tributive societies there arc about 20,000 cooperative bank- 
ing societies, over 3000 societies of agricultural workers and 
over 2000 home-building societies. The factories of the 
cooperatives are perhaps the best, mo.st beautiful and most 
efficiently operated in the whole cooperative world. These 
include soap, clotliing, furniture, match, brush, tobacco, 
candy, textile, chocolate and numerous other factories con- 
nected with the wholesale, funiiture, and machine shops, 
warehouses, a fish packing industry, etc. The central office 
of the Union in Hamburg runs one of the largest and most 
perfectly equipped printing establishments in Germany. 
The wholesale, acting as the banking department of the 
union, puts aside capital for reseiwe, and for benevolent, 
pension and insurance funds. “A spirit of industry and 
fellowship is apparent throughout the entire Union and 
Wholesale. The scientific efficiency which has become char- 
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acteristic of the German people is being applied in the 
cooperative movement to a greater degree than in any other 
country in the world. German cooperation is making use 
of every sort of technical expert. The high class of talent 
for organization and genius for administration, which in 
the United States finds its way into capitalistic business, in 
Germany is found more and more in the cooperative move- 
ment.”* 

Cooperation in Russia. — The Russian cooperatives are 
the most extensive of any in the world. Before the war 
they were weak and were discriminated against by the gov- 
ernment at every turn. 'With the growth of the revolu- 
tionary movement, the cooperatives grew, and, during the 
period of the Kercnslcy regime in 1917, became a powerful 
factor in the industrial life of the country. When the 
bolsheviks came into power, the cooperatives were the chief 
instruments of production and distribution. In the decree 
of April, 1918, the bolsheviks ordered every consumer to 
become a member of a local consumers’ cooperative. In 
1920 the cooperative movement was virtually nationalized 
and ceased to be of a voluntary character, but was later 
made again an autonomous movement. In the period 1924- 
1925, over 25,000 societies were reported in Russia, with a 
total membership of 9,275,000, and a total business of 
3,788,000,000 rubles. Of these societies, 1,504 wore urban 
and industrial, with a membership of 3,763,000 and a turn- 
over of 1,169,800,000 rubles; 22,864 rural, with a member- 
ship of 4,889,000 and a business of nearly 900,000,000 
rubles ; and there were other cooperatives among the trans- 
port workers and other groups. 

Denmark — Denmark, one of the smallest countries in 
in Europe, leads the world in the percentage of cooperators 
in the population.* Here agricultural cooperation — agri- 
cultural sales and purchasing societies, dairies, bacon fac- 
tories, slaughteries, etc. — has made greater headway than 
distributive cooperation, and agricultural products are 
transported from the farm to the foreign markets under the 
supervision of cooperative societies in practically every 

«Warbas&e, op. cit, p. 402, p/Wd., p. 409. 
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stage of their progress. The movement began in 1880, and 
irom the farm gradually extended to the city. The Danish 
Cooperative Wholesale Society was founded in 1896, and its 
1800 affiliated societies have a membership of some 350,000. 
Its productive enterprises deal in shoes, clothing, under- 
wear, bicycles, rope, tobacco, soap, etc. The financial back- 
ground of the movement is the Danish Cooperative Bank, 
which is constituted of cooperative societies of aU types: 
savings hanks, credit unions and individual members. 
Nearly 100 cooperative banks belong to it. There are also 
numerous insurance companies, sanitaria and housing en- 
terprises fostered by the cooperative movement. In fact 
most of the needs of the people are met through some form 
of cooperation. 

Austria.— In Austria the cooperative societies have a 
membership ef 2,000,000 out of a population of 6,000,000. 
The Vienna cooperative society has a membership of 
150,000 and controls some 150 stores. It rents houses, con- 
ducts carpenter shops, laundries, bakeries, dairies, etc.'“ 

France.— In France an incipient cooperative movement 
existed as far back as 1835. A number of producers’ co- 
operatives were formed on the rcvolutionaiy wave that 
swept the country in 1848. The modem movement may he 
said to have begun at Nimes in 1885. Professor Charles 
Gide soon joined the movement and has proved a tower of 
strength to it. For some time there was considerable an- 
tagonism between the socialists and the cooperators, but, 
finall)', in 1912, the two groups were brought into harmony, 
and a united French movement was cstablislied. Since that 
date them has been steady progress. 

There are now some 4,000 cooperative distributive so- 
cieties in France with a total membership of 1,500,000. In 
1920, their turnover ivas 1,500,000,000 J'rancs. About one- 
half of the societies belong to the national federation, while 
1,600 of the 4,000 societies are members of the cooperative 
wholesale. In 1921, the wholesale ran thirteen grocery 
warehouses, five wine warehouses, three shoe factories, one 
chocolate factory, etc,, and employed 1,500 persons. One 

10 Ibid., p. 403. 
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of the most signifleant developments since the war was the 
amalgamation, in 1920, of the two large cooperative fed- 
erations in Paris, which now contains some 300 establish- 
ments. 

Italy. — ^While the first important distributive store in 
Italy was formed in 1850, Eochdale cooperatives were not 
developed there luitil thirty years later. 

Prior to the Fasci.st regime, the Cooperative League of 
Italy, established in 1S86, contained a membership of about 
4,000 societies, with a membership of 1,000,000. Besides 
consumers’ societies, this organization contained about an 
equal number of artisan eopartncrsliip and agricultural 
producers’ societies. ConsumeK’ society led in number of 
members, agricultural societies in volume of trade and 
artisan unions in the number of societies. The artisan 
producers’ groups specialized in the construction of roads, 
buildings, canals, railroads, etc. The Italian Cooperative 
Federation, with about 3.000 distributive societies, is the 
Catholic or ‘ ' white ’ ' cooperative movement. There are also 
a number of fascist societies. Since 1921, many of the 
Italian cooperatives have been destroyed by the fascisti 
forces. Stores have been burned, plundered, and wrecked, 
and many cooporators have been assaulted and killed. 

In practically every other country of Europe, despite 
much bitter oppo.sition and innumerable obstacles during 
the war and post-war days, the movement has gained head- 
way and become a power in the economic and educational 
life of the people. 

The International Alliance.— In 1892 an International 
Cooperative Alliance was organized to promote friendly 
relations between the movements in the different countries, 
collect cooperative .statistics, jrromote the study of coopera- 
tion and encourage trading relations between the coopera- 
tive organizations of all countries. 

The development of this alliance from 1913 to 1926 is 


significant. 

ms 

ms 

Countries (in Alliance) 

23 

34 

Unions (Regional and Mational) 

55 

85 

Socii'tied 

3,871 

85,000 

Individuals 

.... 20,000,000 

50,000,000 
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In Other Countries 

In Asia.— Several countries in Asia have flourishing 
movements. In India there arc some 60,000 societies pri- 
marily for the supply of credit to agricultural workers. 
Second in importance to. the credit banks are the agricul- 
tural marketing societies. 

At the end of 1925 there were nearly 15,000 societies in 
Japan, of which over 6,000 were credit societies. The pre- 
vious year some 3,300,000 members were reported. Tho 
eooperators in this countrj’ are mainly tenants and farmers 
who are small property owners. The wholesale business 
amounts to between $8,000,000 and $10,000,000. In 1925 a 
cooperative college was established by the Cooperative 
Union. 

The cooperative movement in China did not get under 
way until 1920. Since then more than two score of co- 
operative banks have been organized under the auspices of 
the Commission on Economic Information. A few distribu- 
tive and marketing cooperatives have also been organized. 
In Ceylon tho government has given assistance to the move- 
ment, particularly in an educational way. Of late the move- 
ment has shown quite remarkable growth. A strong move- 
ment both in consumers’ and producers’ cooperation exists 
among the Jewish population of Palestine and a number 
of credit cooperatives in the Federated llalay States. In 
Australia and New Zealand there arc many well-developed 
agricultural cooperative societies and distributive societies 
are being developed in connection therewith. 

The United States.— The cooperative movement has not 
made headway in the United States as it has in Europe. 
Several conditions have retarded its growth in this country. 
Among these may be cited the individualistic psychology 
of the people ; the high standard of living as compared with 
the rest of the world ; the flux of the population from one 
economic group to another ; the heterogeneity of races and 
the consequent difSculties in social organization; the com- 
l)etition of tho mail order, department and chain stores, 
with their millions of dollars capital; the allurements of 
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expensive advertisements and of high pressure salesman- 
ship of the private stores; the faseination of the “bargain 
hunt” among the American housewives; the results thus 
far achieved through trade union action aiming at an in- 
crease in wages ; the discouraging effect of the multitude of 
fraudulent and spurious cooperative enterprises that have 
appeared during the last generation, and the “rootlessness" 
and restlessness of the workers who do not stay in one place 
long enough to participate actively in local organization. 

Despite these obstacles, some successes in cooperation may 
be noted. In 1925 some 284 cooperative credit unions were 
in existence in the United States. Of this number 176 
reported a membership of 107,000, a paid-in capital of 
$10,000,000 and loans of $20,000,000 to 52,000 borrowers. 
Some 2,000 distributive stores were reported, more than 
half of them among the farming population. 

Of recent years an effort has been made to organize the 
societies into regional leagues. In the Nortliern States' 
League, comprising many cooperatives in Michigan, Wis- 
consin and Minnesota, the largest single society is the 
Franklin Cooperative Creamery Association of Minnesota, 
with annual sales approximating $3,750,000, and nearly 450 
employes. This association substitutes for the customary 
cash rebate or dividend a nutrition clinic where medical and 
nursing services are provided free for the children of mem- 
bers or customers of the company. In this district there is 
a Cooperative Central Exchange, which federates and sells 
merchandise to 65 cooperative stores and 30 buying clubs. 
Sales of this exchange for 1926 exceeded $1,000,000. Half 
of the members of the E.xchange are farmers, and nine- 
tenths of Finnish descent. The Cloquet Cooperative So- 
ciety with a membership of 1,000 and an annual business of 
a half a million dollars, is the largest store in the Northern 
States’ League. The League conducts a full-time coopera- 
tive Training School and is organizing a new wholesale 
society. 

There are also leagues in the central and eastern states. 
The Consumers’ Cooperative Services of New York, operat- 
ing five restaurants, a bakery, five circulating libraries, and 
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a credit union, is the largest member of the Eastern States’ 
League. The Finnish Cooperative Trading Association of 
Brooklyn, with a business in 1926 of nearly $400,000, is 
another important member. 

There are now about 12,000 cooperative marketing asso- 
ciations in the United States and their number is increasing 
rapidly. Cooperative housing has received a new impetus 
during the past few years. 

The Cooperative League of America, with headquarters at 
167 West 12th Street, New York City, is a clearing house 
of information for the cooperative movement, and has, di- 
rectly or indirectly, affliated with it 176 societies with an 
annual business of $15,000,000 and an individual member- 
ship of approximately 100,000. 

Cooperative movements exist in Canada, Argentina and 
11 number of other countries in North and South America 
as well as in South Africa. 

Tvpes op Cooperation 

The distributive retail store, which we have described, 
is the “natural and prevalent expression of the cooperative 
consumers’ society.”'* Other types of cooperation are 
banking, insurance, hou-sing, agricultural. 

Banking,— Victor Aime Huber ( 1800-1869 ) , was the pio- 
neer who furnished the inspiration for the cooperative 
credit movement. Herman Schulzc-Dclitzsch, a judge, of 
Prussian Saxony and Pmlcrick W. H, KaifCcisen, a Prus- 
sian Burgnmc'istcr, fomulatcd the method for the operation 
of this phase of cooperation that h,is since found success. 
In 1850 he establislied the first credit association. 

The cooperative bank, the penplc’.s bank, or the credit 
union following the general principles laid down by him is 
now found in every part of the world. A person desiring to 
join a credit union purchases a number of withdrawal 
shares. As a general proposition, a fi.xed rate of interest is 
paid on stock. The net surplus-savings are returned to 
depositors. The rate of interest to borrowers is reduced as 
the surplus-savings increase and depositors and borrowers 

11 Gide, op. cit., p. 440. 
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are usually required to be members. The control and man- 
agement of the bank is democratic and in the hands of the 
members. Interest is paid on deposits, but at a lower rate 
than that charged for loans. The balance is transferred to 
reserves. In the Raiffeisen tjqte of credit society, each mem- 
ber has one vote. The societies loan money on character 
endorsement. Schulze urged that money should be loaned 
primarily to farmers and artisans. “Do not forget,” he 
told the borrowers, “that yonr object should be to borrow 
to produce ; that is, to give a plus value to the money you 
have borrowed so that you may be able to pay it back with 
interest and some profit.” “ 

There has, however, been a considerable change in the 
idea of the unions since those days. 

In Germany there are some 20,000 credit societies which 
do an annual husiness amounting to billions and they exist 
in most other advanced countries. The total number in the 
world a few years ago was estimated at 80,000 with a mem- 
bership of 65,000,000 and an annual business of $12,000,- 
000 , 000 .'“ 

In many countries, the 'Wholesale Cooperative societies 
have carried on an extensive banking business, with the 
retail stores acting as branch banks. Members of the local 
societies whoso share capital or local loan account has 
reached its legal limit of 200 pounds, may deposit their sur- 
plus with the wholesale society. 

Insurance. — .Mlied with the banking cooperatives is 
that of insurance. We have already referred to the Insur- 
ance Department of the English Wholesale Cooperative 
Society. Cooperative inisurancc is found c.xtensively also 
on the continent. In the United States cooperative in.sur- 
ance e.vists chiefly among the farmers. There arc 2,000 co- 
operative fire-insurance companies in which over $.5,000,- 
000,000 worth of insurance is held. Hail insurance is also 
provided. There are also numerous cooperative life insur- 
ance companies and fraternal societies among the workers. 

Professor Gide draws a distinction between mutual and 
cooperative insurance, “The first is formed without capi- 

12 Sec 'Warbaaae, op. «(., p. 451. i3 IM., p. 457. 
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tal, makes no profits, receives nothing but contributions, and 
can only indemnify risks up to the limit of these contribu- 
tions. The second is formed with a social capital, makes 
profits, and undertakes to pay stipulated indemnities in 
full. The cooperative insurance company bears much more 
resemblance to an ordinary insurance company with fixed 
premiums, with the essential difference that the profits, in- 
stead of being distributed among the shareholders in pro- 
portion to their shares arc divided among the insured co- 
operators, in proportion to the premiums paid by them.” “ 
The admirable insurance plan of the Jewish Workmen’s 
Circle in America is on the mutual benefit model. The 
United States does not possess any cooperative insurance 
against sickness, accident, or death organized on the Eoch- 
dale plan. 

Housing. — Of very considerable importance also have 
been cooperative housing societies. In cooperative housing, 
the society usually owns the land and houses, while the 
members occupy them. Each member puts into tlie society 
a certain amount of money or share capital, which, with 
loans secured from a loanmg institution, provides the funds 
needed for the purchase of land and the erection of houses. 

Following the construction of the houses, a board of 
directors and an executive committee supervise their ad- 
ministration, The members pay a so-called rent at the cur- 
rent rates or less to the society. After the expenses for the 
uiikecp of the houses are paid, a part of the surplus is put 
aside in the amortization fund, and another is reserved for 
expansion. The balance is returned to the members in pro- 
portion to their payments, or is used for various social pur- 
poses, such as the maintenance of playgrounds, the creation 
of a garden, the building of a social hall, etc. Societies with 
a large membership maintain their own architectural de- 
partment, painting establishments, etc. 

Many building societies are connected with cooperative 
stores wliich use part of their surplus for the construction 
of buildings. 

When a cooperative enterprise sells the house outright to 
Gide, op. ett, p. 160. 
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the member— instead of renting it to him for an indefinite 
period so long as he occupies it — ^the cooperative feature 
soon disappears. 

Among the most interesting housing developments have 
been the charming cooperative garden cities in England, 
Germany, Denmark, Switzerland and other countries.'® 

Agricnitural Cooperatives.— A further type of coopera- 
tive enterprises is the agricultural cooperative. Agricul- 
tural cooperatives are in part consumers’ cooperative so- 
cieties, and, in part, producers’ societies. Farmers through- 
out the world are cooperating today for the purpose of pur- 
chasing agricultural implements, fertilizers, and the like. 
They also organize distributive cooperative stores from 
which they purchase many of the necessities of life. These 
forms of cooperative enterprises come under the general 
category of consumers’ cooperation. 

The largest cooperative enterprises among the farmers, 
however, are those for the marketing of their products, and 
are included among the producers’ cooperatives. Under 
this form of cooperation, liie farmer becomes his own ship- 
per and commission merchant and the manufacturer— in 
dairies, creameries and cheese factories— of his own raw 
materials. The cooperative fruit growers associations of 
the far west in America, producers’ cooperatives, which 
take full charge of the marketing of their product, arc 
among the most successful agricultural cooperatives in this 
countrj'. There is not a great difference, however, between 
many of these farmers’ cooperatives and the ordinary 
private corporation. The movement, however, eliminates 
many evils ordinarily connected with the marketing of 
products by middle-men. 

Relation to Other Movements 

Gonsnmerg' Cooperation vs. Private Capitalism.— Con- 
sumers’ cooperatives, as has been before indicated, differ 
in a number of respects from privat corporations. 
(1) The private corporation is organized primarily for 

1! See 'Warbaase, op. oit,, p. 447. 
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profit to the investing stoekholders and to its promoters. 
The consumers’ cooperative is formed to render service at 
cost to the purchasing consumer-members, The surplus in 
a private corporation is paid to the stockholders. The sur- 
plus in the consumers’ cooperative is returned to the con- 
sumers in proportion to their purchases. A fixed rate of 
interest — the minimum for which capital can be obtained — 
is paid to owners of capital. The rule that the profits be- 
long to the eonsumer-pimeliaser, declares Professor Gide, is 
“a new and wholly revolutionary principle in our economic 
organization. ... It amounts, in fact, to a decision that 
all of the profit which capital has regarded as its legitimate 
share should be restored to those from whom it was taken, 
and that share capital should be reduced to the position of 
debenture stock, with a rate of interest fixed at the mini- 
mum at which its services can be hired ; that is to say, that 
it shall be treated exactly as capital itself has treated 
labor. . . . 

“The transfer of profits from the capitalist to the con- 
sumer is actually tlio abolition of profits, because to say that 
profits shall be returned to those from whom they were 
taken is obviously abolisliing them.’’“ 

(3) The private corporation gives a stockholder as many 
votes as he has stock. The cooperative society gives to its 
members one vote, and one vote only, thus introducing an 
industrial democracy of consumers into industry. 

(4) No worker in the industry secures from it a profit. 
The reward for labor is a wage or a salary, promotion to a 
more responsible position, social prestige, joy in creative 
endeavor, and the feeling of comradeship in a great cause. 

On the other hand, the consumers’ cooperative societies, 
like private companies, fail to include all of the community 
in their scope, leaving out many who most need their aid. 
They have not as yet provided for adequate representation 
of their employes in the management of industry, and fre- 
quently their members are motivated by little tdgher aims 
than that of securing a “dividend” at the end of the quar- 
ter, 

M Gide, op. (At., p. 79. 
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Cooperation and Socialism.— Voluntary consumers’ co- 
operatives and publicly owned industries are the only forms 
of socialized ownership that have been extensively applied 
in practice up to the present time and both forms of owner- 
ship are intermediate forma between private capitalism and 
socialism of great significance to the socialist movement. 

While many socialists in the beginning of the cooperative 
movement — especially in Germany— regarded the coopera- 
tive store as of little value to labor, during the last genera- 
tion, the vast majority of socialists have looked upon it as 
an integral and important part of the movement toward a 
socialized society and as a valuable experimental school in 
industrial democracy. 

They regret the defects of the movement — the fact that 
too many of the cooperators do not look beyond the dividend 
they receive, and that a proper machinery has not been 
worked out for adequate representation of employe groups. 
This, however, does not prevent them from seeing the posi- 
tive values of the movement. 

They also are coming increasingly to the belief that the 
field for voluntary cooperation will be a large one in a 
socialist society. 

This does not mean that they agree with such consumer- 
ists as Dr. James P. Warbasse, President of the Cooperative 
League of America” and Leonard S, Woolf, the British 
Economist,” that voluntary cooperation will completely 
supplant both private ownership and state and municipal 
ownership. With the Webbs, socialists maintain that, while 
there is a very distinct field for the voluntary cooperative 
movement both now and under a socialistic regime, the 
voluntary cooperative movement has certain definite limits. 
Beyond these limits cooperative industry should give place 
to industry conducted by such “compulsory” organizations 
as the city and state. 

‘ ‘ There seems no reason in the nature of things, ” declare 
the Webbs, "why the various forms of consumers’ coopera- 
tion should not, in due course, eventually provide for the 

Waibasae, op, ci(., p. liO. 

M Woolf, L. 9., Cooperation and the Future of Industry, 
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whole body of inhabitants, all the household requisites and 
objects of eommon expenditure not supplied by the national 
or municipal industries or services.” The movement, as 
industry becomes increasingly socialized, will probably find 
a legitimate field of activity also in international trading, 
in agriculture, in certain educational experiments, in the 
publication of periodicals, etc. 

Place for "Compulsory” Consumers’ Organizations.— 
On the other hand, there are many services which can be 
performed more efficiently by a “compulsory organization” 
such as tlie municipaiity or federal government than by a 
voluntary cooperative group. “Experience has shown that 
voluntary associations of consumers cannot conveniently be 
made the basis of the government of industries and services 
in which use or consumption is essentially compulsory, or 
which involve risk or inconvenience not merely to the mem- 
bers, but to all citizens, as with the water supply or the 
paving, lighting or drainage of a city. A like consideration 
applies to those branches of the administration in whieh it 
is found advantageous for the scivices to be supplied gra- 
tuitously on a communist basis, such as the public schools, 
libraries, museums, parks and many other municipal enter- 
prises. Moreover, there are some services in which the 
actual users or consumers form, owing to their wide disper- 
sion or casual nature, an unfit unit of democratic govern- 
ment. The effective ‘consumer's’ of the semee of communi- 
cation and transport are not restricted to those who actually 
send the letters and telegrams, or who travel and consign 
goods and parcels by railway, and there seems to be no pos- 
sible form of democracy of consumers— as distinct from a 
democracy of citizens — to whieh we would entrust the su- 
pervision and control of the post office and the nationalized 
means of conveyance. There are plainly semdees of national 
importance in whieh, if we are to achieve the economy and 
efficiency of coordination, and anything like equality in the 
distribution of costs and benefits, administration has not 
only to be centralized, but also placed under the control of 
representatives of the community as a whole. ... We can- 
not seriously anticipate that such industries as those already 
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conducted by the Postmaster General; or of those of the 
railway and canal service; or, as we thinlf, that of coal min- 
ing, will ever be wrested from the control of private capi- 
talism, except for the purpose of being controlled and 
conducted by and for the whole communit j-. ’ ’ “ 

The Webte contend that many of the municipal services 
such as street paving, cleaning and lighting were at first 
started by vohmteer groups and were eventually taken over 
by the community because the control by these groups 
proved unsatisfactory. That the importance of public 
services cannot be ignored is indicated by the fact, they 
declare, that “in Great Britain alone, the commodities and 
services . . . provided by the local authorities considerably 
exceed in annual cost of production, and, therefore, as we 
must assume, in value to tire inhabitants, the whole of what 
is provided by the cooperative movement ; the number of 
persons employed in this work is apparently at least five 
times that of all the cooperative employes; and, owing to 
the different nature of the enterprises, they involve the ad- 
ministration of capital to a value, probably, not less than 
fifteen times as groat as that of the cooperators.'’ And as 
for national property, they add, “confining ourselves to 
Great Britain, we may point out that the Postmaster Gen- 
eral is the most extensive banker and the principal agent for 
internal remittances, as well as the conductor of the most 
gigantic monopoly in the conveyance of letters and mes- 
sages. The Minister of Health provides insurance for a 
far greater number of families than even the largest of the 
insurance companies; and is, in effect, the organizer and 
paymaster of the largest staff of medical practitioners in 
the world. The largest shipbuilder in the kingdom, al- 
though we often forget it, is the First Lord of the Ad- 
miralty, whilst the Controller of the Stationary Office is the 
most extensive of publishers, who is now beginning to be, 
not only his own bookseller, but also his own printer.’”"' 

These authors stated that in 1914 the property held by 
municipal and federal governments throughout the world 

w Webb, op, cit., p. 425-6. “ Ibid., pp. 432, 439-40. 
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was probably a hundred times as great as that held by the 
consumers’ cooperative movement. 

Leonard Woolf contends that public utilities could be 
satisfactorily controlled by the consumers’ movement if, by 
some device, the citizens might be “universally” enrolled in 
local societies for the purpose of assisting in the administra- 
tion of these services. In reply to this contention the 
Wehbs, however, maintain that universal enrollment means 
to all intents and purposes cmnpulsonj enrollment and that 
such enrollment does away with the voluntary nature of 
the cooperative movement, the only thing which distin- 
guishes it from public ownership. 

Guild Socialists and Cooperators The guild socialists 

also would have the consumers cooperative societies con- 
tinue to exist under a guild society. Mr. Cole advocates the 
expropriation of the private trading establishments and the 
great department stores by the state and their transfer to 
tlie control of the cooperative movement. He would also 
have a number of factories not ready for nationalization— 
flour-milling, baking, biscuit making, etc.— transferred to 
cooperative control. However, after thus enlarging the con- 
sumer’s cooperative movement, he would give to the work- 
ers in these establishments the real power of control and 
would, on the other hand, render the committees elected by 
the consumer purchasers merely advisory and critical bodies 
with no power to interfere with the decisions of the pro- 
ducers. When the local consumers’ committee failed to con- 
vince the local guild committee of the wisdom of its sug- 
gestion, an appeal would be taken to a higher committee 
which Mr. Cole calls the Commune, a committee made up 
of representatives of various bodies, including the coopera- 
tive council. It the question was not settled there, the mat- 
ter would be taken to regional and national communes. 

“What assurance,” declares Webb, “there would be that 
any representatives of the consumers’ cooperative commit- 
tees would, after all the indirect elections, be chosen to sit 
on this national commune, we are unable to discover. The 
local consumer of boots or tea could not, we fear, rely on 
much sympathy from such a national body. In practice 
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of course, no appeal would be possible in the thousand and 
one administrative issues at present decided by the commit- 
tee of management representing the consumers. The ad- 
ministrative day-to-day decision of the employes’ commit- 
tees, managing each store or productive department, would, 
in practice, be final.“ The difficulties in this plan would 
be similar to those found in the management of other pro- 
ducers’ societies. 

Syndicalists, Communists and Cooperators.— The syn- 
dicalists have always ignored the consumers’ cooperative 
movement, and, as has been pointed out, have proposed to 
vest the entire organization and administration of each in- 
dustry in the workers of that industry or service, enrolled 
in a federation of branches of a “glorified trade union.” 

When the communists first secured power in Russia, they 
sought to nationalize the cooperative movement. Later, 
however, as has been pointed out, they freed it from the 
control of the state and now regard it as a valuable supple- 
ment to state-owned industries and as one of the best 
methods of carrying on indnstrj' during the transitional 
period in a large variety of enterprises. 

The Place of the Employe in Cooperative Stores.— One 
of the chief criticisms against consumers’ cooperation is 
that, while the movement is thoroughly democratic as far as 
the consumer is concerned, it differs in no important respect 
from capitalist industry in its relation to the employe of 
the store and factory. 

This criticism was at first raised by the advocates of the 
“self-governing workshop,” a workshop whose ideal was to 
have each worker own a share in the shop and have a voice 
in the selection of management and the control of policies. 
These advocates contended that a cooperative society was 
worth but little unless complete control resided in the hands 
of the producer. The advocates of consumers’ cooperation, 
however, for awhile silenced these critics by pointing to the 
uniform, failure of this form of cooperative effort. While 
the experiments along the.se lines have been made in thou- 
sands of instances, extending over nearly a century, “m 
Wclih, op. eit., p. 456. 
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almost every occupation, in various countries, often under 
apparently most promising conditions, ... the most en- 
thusiastic believer in this form of democracy would be hard 
put to it to find,” as the Webbs point out, “in all the range 
of industry and commerce, a single lasting success.” “In 
the relatively few cases in which such enterprises have not 
eventually succumbed as business concerns,” these authors 
continue, “they liave ceased to be democracies of producers, 
themselves managing their own work ; and have become, in 
effect, associations of capitalists on a small scale— some of 
them continuing also to work at their trade— making profit 
for themselves by the employment at wages of workers out- 
side their association. ” “ 

The reasons for this failure are not far to seek. As these 
shops produced not for their own use, but for exchange, 
their members were continually tempted to charge all that 
the trafflee would bear ; to exclude new members from the 
privileges that the founders had acquired; to maintam ex- 
isting processes unchanged and discourage innovations. 
Furthermore, the relationsliip set up in the self-governing 
workshop “between a foreman or manager, who has, 
throughout the working day, to be giving orders to his staff, 
and the members of that staff who, assembled in the evening 
as a general meeting or a committee, criticise his action or 
give him direction, with the power of discharging him if he 
fails to eonfomi to their desires, has always been found to 
be an impossible one.” 

The advocates of consumers’ cooperation, on the other 
hand, were able to point out that the simple devices which 
they adopted under the Rochdale plan of control by the con- 
sumer, one vote per man, and savings-returns on purchases, 
led naturally to a continuous growth of membersliip, and 
that the greater the number of buyers in a cooperative store, 
the greater were the economies effected. While, therefore, 
in a “self-governing workshop,” it was to the economic in- 
terest of the founders to exclude new comers from full mem- 
bership, in the consumers cooperative, it was to their ad- 
vantage to attract an ever larger circle. 

22 Hid., p. 463-1. 23 Ibid,, p, 468. 
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Trade Unions and the Cooperative Movement— Other 
critics of the consvuners’ movement agitated more than a 
generation for the granting of bonuses to the cooperative 
employes. Scottish stores adopted this system with little 
appreciable effect on the labor situation, however, and the 
trade unions frowned on the bonus system as a method of 
supplementing wages. 

For some years the question of the rights of the workers 
remained in abeyance ; many of the officers of the coopera- 
tive movement indeed saw no labor problem. They took the 
position that if the employe of a cooperative factory, for 
instance, “is a member of the ever-open cooperative com- 
munity, he already is in full partnership, and if he is not a 
member, then of his own choice he is outside the cooperative 
body and has no special claim upon it. ” 

When the trade unions appeared among the membership 
many even frowned upon their entrance and were greatly 
shocked at the threat of strike to enforce certain demands. 
But mere membership in a cooperative society seemed to tho 
worker “illusory as a method of protection against sweating 
or personal oppression”;” and as a result of the demands 
made by employes, a committee fwm the cooperative move- 
ment and from the trade unions was finally appointed to 
serve as arbitrators in ease of threatened disputes. This 
joint committee in 1899 and 1908 reported a recommenda- 
tion at botli cooperative and trade union congresses (whidi 
recommendations were unanimously accepted) that cooper- 
ative enterprises should observe recognized trade union 
regulations regarding hours and wages, and that complaints 
should be submitted to the arbitration of the joint commit- 
tee before either a strike or a lockout took place. 

In 1891 a new factor was injected into the situation with 
the organization of the Amalgamated Union of Cooperative 
Employees. In 1921 the Union embraced no less than 
90,000 of the nearly 200,000 employes, and many of the 
non-memhers had joined craft unions. The union in 1911 

Ecdftrn, Peroj, The Story of the Cooyeraiive Wholesale Society, 
1863-1913, p. 81. 

23 Webb, op. dt., p. 188. 
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adopted a militant policy of carrying on strikes against 
those cooperative stores whieh failed to pay a minimum 
scale approved by the cooperative Congress or which acted 
in a too arbitrary fashion. ‘ ‘ There seems to exist a popular 
understanding,” declared a trade union official at that time, 
“that a shopkeeper is a public convenience, has none of the 
rights, and little of the dignity of labor." “ 

The union demanded a standard of living equal to that 
enjoyed by the higher ranks of labor, together with some 
participation in the function of management. The original 
program of the cooperation, they recalled, included “selE- 
emploj’ment” and “self-determination.” “Cooperative 
employes,” they insisted, “have distinct interests in the 
movement in which they are employed — in citizenship 
rights and in joint control of their conditions, which are 
denied to those working under capitalist employers.”®' 

Those demands for joint control have not been granted, 
but there has gradually developed a machinery for the 
settlement of trade disputes, which includes Hour and 
■Wages Boards, Conciliation Committees, the Labor Depart- 
ment of the Cooperative Union, and the Industrial Court set 
up by the government for the adjustment of industrial dis- 
putes. 'Wliile these agencies are more satisfactory than in 
the past, they have not been placed on so sound a basis as 
in the German cooperatives. 

The whole question has of late been complicated by the 
controversies between the cooperative employes union and 
various crafts organizations. According to the 'Webbs, 
however, “the old controversy within the union as to the 
proper basis of cooperative organization has been definitely 
closed, and the cooperative Congress would be almost unani- 
mous in declaring that the ownership, the ultimate decisions 
as to policy, and the management of the business as a whole 
must be, and remain vested in, the consumers and their 
representatives,”®® 

2" Hallswortli, Joseph and Davies, Bliys J., The Worhing Life of 
Shop 1910, p. 77. 

27 Hallsworth, Joseph, Union hy Industry, 1915, p. 16. 

88 Webbs, op. at, p. 228. 
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The movement is also grappling with other problems — 
the “disease of overlapping,” problems of efficient audit, 
bureaucratic control, a certain apathy, indifference and 
“dividend” hunting on the part of many of their mem- 
bers, and is gradually solving a number of these problems. 

Summary.— Despite its defects, the voluntary consumers’ 
movement, starting in the forties of the last century in 
England, and spreading to practically every advanced 
country in the world, has been a power in the development 
of the economic, intellectual and ethical life of the work- 
ing class, and promises a future of even greater achieve- 
ments. 
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CHAPTER XXXI 


MISCELLANEOUS SOCIALISMS 

Other Schools of Thought.— While the chief divisions in 
socialist thoughts appearing during the nineteenth and 
twentieth century have been set forth in previous chapters, 
the student of socialism will from time to time he con- 
fronted with other schools of thought not already described, 
schools which, at certain periods, have exerted a consid- 
erable influence on the social life of their day. Among 
these are the Christian socialists, the socialists of the chair 
or academic socialists, and the state socialists. 

Christian Sooalism 

Varying Schools of Christian Socialists.— During the 
last century numerous individuals and groups within and 
without the Christian Church, animated with a passion for 
social change, have assumed the name of Christian social- 
ists. Some of these groups have been both ardent Chris- 
tians and ardent socialists; others have been Christian but 
only mildly socialistic; while still others— particularly 
among certain groups of Gennany and Austria- have been 
primarily anti-Semitic in their aims, rather than Christian 
or socialist. 

De Lamennais.— Among the earliest of the church re- 
formers who have gone by the designation of Christian 
socialist w'as De Lamennais, born in 1782. De Lamennais 
was for a time a French Catholic priest and an ardent 
defender of the faith. He aimed to bring about an alliance 
between the church and the masses in opposition to kings, 
whom he looked upon as oppressors of the people. The 
church was to become the soul of the economic, as well as 
of the religious world. And as a step in that direction, 
651 
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De Lamennais urged the formation by the church of a 
grand cooperative association of laborers, which should 
free them from the yoke of the capitalist and the tyranny 
of the landlord.' 

He was received with open arms on the presentation of 
his views to Pope Leo XII. Later, however, he issued a 
paper, L’ Avenir, on which was emblazoned the motto, 
“separate yourselves from the king, extend your hand to 
the people,” and urged that Gregory XVI, Pope Leo’s 
successor, support him in this anti-monarchical propaganda, 
but was unable to win over the hierarchy to his point of 
view. He thereupon resigned from the church in despair. 
Catholicism, he declared, had been his very life and ho 
had tried to draw it from the abj-ss, but its bishops “would 
bargain away the nations, the whole human race, even the 
blessed Trinity, for a piece of land, for a few piasters.” ® 
He therefore could no longer remain in it. 

He wrote in 1833 The Fords of a Believer, describing 
therein, with poetrj' and beauty, the wrongs inflicted upon 
the laborer by rulers and capitalists and describing the 
condition of wage earners as in some respects worse than 
that of chattel slaves. 

The Christian Socialists of England,— Of far moro sig- 
nificance, however, than the agitation of De Lamennais was 
the Christian socialist agitation of the middle of the la.st 
century in Great Britain, under the leadership of Frederick 
Denison Maurice and Charles Kingsley.® 

Maurice and Kingsley. — Frederick Denison Maurice, the 
most brilliant of the group, was bom in 1805, the son of a 
Unitarian minister. From his youth he took an active 
interest in the philanthropic enterprises of his father and 
acquired an intimate knowledge of the destitution around 
him. 

As a young man he joined a debating club which grew 
out of an Owenite society, where the subject of coopera- 

1 Ely, French and, German Sodalkm, p. 245. 

a Quoted in Lamennais and Kingsley, Vontemporary Seview, April, 
1882. 

3 See Scligman, E. B. A.. Owen and the Christian Socialists. Be- 
printed from tUo Political Science Qiiarterly, Vol. I, No. 2, 1886. 
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tion was frequently discussed. He became a member of 
the faculty at King's College, and soon gained a reputation 
as a scholar, theologian and historian.* His studies of 
medieval philosophy left a deep impression on his mind 
and predisposed him to look favorably on the socialist 
propagandists of the Chartist period. Indeed, in his eco- 
nomic philosophy he followed the Owenite school. How- 
ever, he differed widely from the political Chartists, for 
he ojiposcd their democratic pliilosophy and condemned the 
doctrine of the sovereignty of the people as atheistic and 
subversive. A visit to him by John 31. Ludlow, while he 
was teaching in King’s College, for the purpose of induc- 
ing him to aid in wiping out the terrible conditions pre- 
vailing in the noigliborhood of the Inns of Court, marked 
a tuniing point in his life. 

The otlicr great leader of the movement was Charles 
Kingsley, a young minister of Evcrsley, 14 years Maurice’s 
junior. Kingsley was a revolutionist in his economic con- 
victions, but, witli Maurice, a conservative politically. The 
two men were radically different in temperament. 
“Maurice was mild, unobtrusive, averse to undue opposi- 
tion, convincing by his e.xample and his earnest logic rather 
than by appeals to the feelings. Kingsley was ardent, 
aggressive and enthusiastic, touching the heart rather than 
the head. Maurice had a deep, measured style ; Kingsley 
wrote as he spoke, with sentences fervid, passionate, clear 
cut. Both were men of transcendent ability, but Maurice 
was incomparably tlie superior in thoroughness of convie- 
tiou, in repose of intellect, in talent for leadership."® 

* Maurice was ordained as a minister in 1834, but was drawn into 
the religious controversies of the day and soon broke with the Oxford 
school. After editing the Educational Magazine for a short period, 
he bccaiiie iM'ofessor of Theology at King’s College and Chaplain of 
Lincoln’s Inn (1S45). Following hia Clivistiau socialist activities, 
he published his gi-cat work, Moral and Metaphysical EeUgion. He 
died in 1872. 

sSelignmn, E. R. A., in Political Science Quarterly, Vol. 1, No. 2, 
p. 219. Kingsley was the son of a country gentleman whose mis- 
managed fortune led him to the Church. The tragic sight of riots 
and bloodshed during a strike, while he was a boy in school, he 
declared, made him a radical He went to Cambridge, and later 
entered tho ministry, whore his brilliant preaching and robust per- 
sonality made him exceedingly popular. 
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They held, however, the same views regarding the func- 
tion of religion. The world, they claimed, was the mani- 
festation of God’s order, but the selfishness of man had 
induced a deviation from the original principles.” 

The Belief of Early Christian Socialists.— All that is 
good in the modem world, they believed, has come from 
the principles of self-sacrifiee and fraternal cooperation as 
taught in Christian ethics. The reintroduetion of a univer- 
sal, practical Christianity in the best sense would cheek the 
downward tendency of the times and reintroduce peace and 
harmony. ‘ ' V chemently opposing Calvinism and asceticism 
as removing mankind from a sense of its obligations in this 
world, a.sscrting the moral impotence of the view that makes 
the hope of heaven or the fear of hell the sole determinants 
of human conduct, objecting equally to the Oxford Trac- 
tarianism, which they termed an aristocratic movement in 
the most carnal sense, ‘a sj'stcm for saving the souls of 
fine ladies and gentlemen in an easy and gentlemanlike 
way,” they were reformers in the fullest sense of the 
word. . . . The Kingdom of Christ wa.s to them no empty 
formula ; they were thoroughly imbued with the belief that 
this kingdom, created through revelation, actually existed 
and was destined in time to subjugate all wickedness and 
misery. . . . The Christian .socialists looked with con- 
sternation upon the growing cleft between rich and poor, 
upon the cj-nical indifference of the one class, and the 
brooding discontent of the other; they sternly took the 
clergy to task for their inactivity, for squandering time 
in doctrinal quibbles and neglecting the paramount issues 
of the day. They strongly protested against the notion 
of turning the Bible into a book for keeping the poor in 
order. The Bible they considered, on the contrary, the 
poor man’s book, the voice of God against tyrants, idlers 
and humbugs. It demands for the poor as much and more 
than they demand for themselves; it expresses the deepest 
yearnings of the poor man’s heart far more nobly, more 
daringly, more eloquently, than any modem orator has 

Mauricp, Life, Vol. II, p. 44, 

Lrtterx and Memories of his Life, II, p. 25(1. 
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done. ‘Justice from God to those whom men oppress, 
glory from God to those whom men despise’ is the thought 
which runs through the whole Bible. It is the poor man’s 
comfort and the rich man’s warning.”® 

‘‘We are teaching,” writes Maurice, ‘‘true socialism, 
true liberty, brotherliood and equality — ^not the carnal 
dead level equality of the communist, but the spiritual 
equality of the Church idea, which gives every man an 
equal chance of developing and rewards every man accord- 
ing to his work.”® 

Attack on Manchester School. — To them the Manchester 
school was an abomination. ‘‘Of all narrow, hj'pocritical, 
anarchic and atheistic schemers of the universe,” they held, 
‘‘the Cohden and Bright one is exactly the worst.” 

‘‘I expect nothing,” declared Kingsley, “from the advo- 
cates of laissci fain — ^the pedants whose glory is in the 
shame of society, who arrogantly talk of economics as of 
a science so completely perfected, so universal and all im- 
portant that common humanity and morality, reason and 
religion must he pooh-poohed down, if they seem to inter- 
fere with its infallible conclusions and yet revile, as absurd 
and utopian, the slightest attempt to apply those conclu- 
sions to any practical purpose. The man who tells us that 
we ought to investigate nature, simply to sit still patiently 
under her, and lot her freeze, and ruin, and starve and 
stink us to death is a goose, whether he calls himself a 
chemist or a political economist.”” 

Maurice, Kingsley and their school could not be included 
among the modern socialists, if socialism is regarded as 
a set of doctrines, rather than a spirit of brotherhood. 
“But if by socialism,” declares Professor Scligman, ‘‘we 

sSoligmaii, op. c\t., p. 221; see Politics for the People, May 21, 
1848. Letter to the Chartists, by Kingsley; also Maurice, Letter to 
Kingsley, April 22, 1848. 

0 Bee Kingsley, Letters, Vol, I, p. 248. 

Letters of Kingsley; see Hughes, Prefatory Memoir to Alton 
Locke, p. 51. 

11 Thoughts on the Frimlcy Murder, by Parson Lot. The Christian 
Sodaliet, Kov. 2, Nov. 16, 1S50, Vol, I, pp. 3, 18; ef. Kingsley’s 
criticism of the ecoiiomists in A Mad World, My Masters, and in 
New Miscellanies, p. 6. 
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mean that principle which looks upon human beings as 
members of one family and subject to one law, which re- 
gards the workingmen as endowed with the same possibili- 
ties, and worthy of the same opportunities as others, which 
sets up the idea of combination and universal cooperation 
in opposition to the anarchy of distribution and the short- 
comings of competition, which, in short, seelm to develop 
those characteristics that bind mankind together and ren- 
der them more conscious of reciprocal duties— then, in this 
wider sense, they are indeed the truest socialists of the 
century.” “ 

Hhe Christian Socialists and the Chartists.— The move- 
ment which Maurice and Kingsley represented began in 
1848, the year of the issuance of the Commmist Manifesto, 
of the culmination of the Chartist movement, of the French 
revolution— a year marked, incidentally, by a severe eco- 
nomic crisis. In February the French revolution broke 
out in Paris. John M. Lufflow, lawj'er, friend of Maurice, 
educated in Paris, returned to England with the impres- 
sion that socialism had become a powerful factor in Eng- 
lish life. He and Maurice felt tlsat it must be Christian- 
ized, or it would shake Christianity to the foundation, as 
socialism appealed to the higher and not to the lower in- 
stincts in human life.*^ 

On Ludlow's return the famous “five million” Chartist 
petition had been handed in, and the call issued for an 
immense mass meeting at Kennington Common for April 
10. London was in a ferment, and had been placed under 
the military government of AVellington. Two hundred 
thousand special deputies had been sworn to protect the 
city against a possible outbreak, and trouble seemed immi- 
nent. Kingsley imshed down to London from Eversley in 
a state of intense excitement. At Maurice’s house he met 
Ludlow, and together they walked to the Common where 
the rain and the energy of O’Connor prevented an out- 
break. The three decided to send placards broadcast to 

Seligman, op. cit,, pp. 221-2. 

13 Correspondence with Ludlow; Maurice, Life, Vol. I, p, 458, 
et seq. 
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allay the minds of the discontented workers. Kingsley 
wrote all night and the next morning his appeal to the 
British workmen appeared on thousands of posters. He 
told the workmen that while many of them had been 
wronged, they had thousands of friends who loved them 
because they were brothers, and who would not neglect 
them. He declared that it would take more than the 
charter to make them free. 

“■When you erj' for liberty. . . . Who would dare to 
refuse you freedom? But there will be no true freedom 
without virtue, no true science without religion, no true 
industry without the fear of God. and love of your fellow- 
citizens. Workers of England, be wise, and then you must 
be free, for 3 'ou will be fit to be free.” 

The placard was signed, “A Working Parson,” and 
produced a groat impression. Tlie danger of serious vio- 
lence passed, but Maurice decided, at the suggestion of 
Ludlow, to start a penny weekly, which might show the 
workers the way out of their difficulties. The result was 
the PoUiks of ilio People contributed to by a remarkable 
group of writers, including Maurice, Kingsley, Ludlow, 
Archdeacon Ilaro, Professor Connington, Sir Arthur Helps, 
Archbishop Whatcly and others noted in the literary world 
of the day. The columns also contained many communi- 
cations from the rank and file of the Chartists. 

The paper, however, had to be discontinued after 17 
issues for lack of funds, although it had attained a circu- 
lation of 2,000 and had won many workers to its point of 
view. 

A group of friends continued their meetings at Maurice’s 
house all winter, started night schools for workingmen and 
girls and conducted weekly lectures. In 1849 Thomas 
Hughes, author of Tom Brown’s School Days, joined the 
movement and became a tower of strength to it. 

The Sweated Industries,— During these years, a system 
of “sweating” had developed in the clothing industry that 
was horrible to contemplate. The ultimate victims of this 
sj’stem were the men and women employed by “sweaters,” 

14 See Kingsley, Letters, Vol. I, p. 156. 
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who had contracted to find workers for clothing merchants. 
These victims were forced to live in the sweaters’ houses. 
“They were literally stripped,” Professor Seligman main- 
taiM, “of evcrj’thing, until it was common for half a dozen 
men to have only one coat between them — the so-called 
‘relieve’ permitting only one to go out at a time. But 
the condition of most was still more horrible. As they 
fell into arrears they were cooped up, sis and ten at a 
time, in a miserable dark hole which served both as work 
and bed room, and in this fetid, reeking atmosphere, half- 
stifled and half-stan-ed, thousands of these poor wretches 
endured a living death.”*' Kingsley’s soul was stirred 
by this misery and he wrote his famous pamphlet, Cheap 
Clothes and Aasti/,*" one of the most powerful indictments 
of the system of sweating in all literature. 

Here Kingsley doscril)es Mammon as pretending to hate 
cruelty and shrieking benevolently when a drunken sailor 
is flogged, but trimming liLs paletot and adorning “his legs 
with the flc.sh of men and the skins of women, with degra- 
dation, pestilence, heathendom and despair”; and then 
chuckling “complacently over the smallness of his tailor's 
bills.” “What is flogging or hanging” . . .he asks, “to 
slaver)', stan’ation, waste of life, year-long Imprisonment 
in dungeons narrower and fouler than those of the Inqui- 
sition which goes on among thousands of free, Englislr 
clothcs-makers at this day?” 

Birth of Cooperative Workshops.— This essay and 
Maurice’s article on labor conditions in Fraser's Magazine 
created intense excitement and many reforms were sug- 
gested. Ludlow, having observed the cooperative work- 
shops in operation in Paris, urged the establishment of 
similar cooperatives in England. He convinced Maurice 
of the desirability of such a venture and the group decided 
to issue a number of pamphlets on the subject. It was at 
that time that the name Christian socialism was adopted. 
“That is the only name,” they declared, “which will define 

12 Seligman, op. cit, p. 229. 

ifiEeprintod as No. 5 of tracts of Christian Socialists and in 
Evcrsley's edition of Jlfon Locke, 1881, pp. 76*109. 
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our object and will commit us at once to the conflict we 
must engage in sooner or later with the unsocial Christians 
and the un-Christian socialists.”'' 

Maurice wrote the first tract, declaring that anyone who 
recognized the principles of cooperation as stronger and 
truer than those of competition, was justly called a so- 
cialist, and admitted that Owen, Fourier, Louis Blanc and 
others came within that deifinition. In later pamphlets he 
strove to disprove Owen’s views regarding the all-inclusive 
influence of environment and endeavored to show that 
socialism and the church should work together. Many 
thousands of copies of these pamphlets were distributed. 

The Christian socialists also rented a building in London 
and started a Working Tailors’ Association, with 12 tailors, 
under the leadership of Walter Cooper, ex-Chartist. All 
monies loaned to this association were to be repaid in a 
fund to be used to start other cooperative workshops. 
Wages wore apportioned according to work and talent, but 
profits were to be equally divided, provided that each did 
his utmost, the final decision on these questions to be in 
the hands of the workmen themselves. Other workmen 
applied for aid in developing cooperative shops and, in 
February, 1850, a Society for Promoting Workingmen 
Associations was organized. The promoters met weekly in 
Maurice’s house. Before long some 17 cooperatives ap- 
peared in London. A central board of delegates from vari- 
ous societies was formed, and later a central cooperative 
agency was organized, a forerunner of the Cooperative 
Wholesale Society. 

“Competition,” wrote Maurice at this time, “is put 
forth as the law of tlie universe. That is a lie. . . . 'The 
time is come to declare that it is a lie, by word and deed. 
I sec no way but by association for work instead of for 
strikes. ” “ That self-interest is the law of human nature, ’ ’ 
wrote Kingsley, “I know well That it ought to be the 
root-law of human society, I deny, unless society is to sink 

i^IAfe of Mavrice, Tol. 11, p. 34. The name had first heen used 
in Owen's Nao Uoml World, Nov. 7, 1840, in a letter signed, Joseph 
Squiers Coventry. There were, however, several societies of Chris- 
tian cooperators in 1830. 
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down again into a Koman Empire and a cage of wild 
beasts.”'* 

The society pursued its work with enthusiasm. Thomas 
Hughes was not alone at that time in believing that they 
had “nothing to do but just to announce it and found an 
association or two in order to convert all England and 
usher in the millennium at once, so plain did the whole 
thing seem.”“ 

The success of the cooperative workshop idea was indeed 
at first remarkable. The members of the original society 
soon trebled in numbers. Interested friends were induced 
to give the society their custom and to get their friends 
to do likewise. The workers themselves were astonished 
at the interest of the upper classes. In the autumn of 
1850, Cooper made two tours through the northern coun- 
tries and Maurice, Hughes and others followed. The idea 
was eagerly adopted in many large cities. 

Publication of Christian Socialist. The Hew Idea.— In 
the autumn of 1850, the group founded the Christian 
Socialist, a weekly, under the editorship of Ludlow, to 
propagate their point of view. In this unique journal, the 
motives of the founders were thus expressed : 

“A new idea has gone abroad into the world that social- 
ism, the latest-bom of the forces now at work in modern 
society, and Christianity, the cldcst-bom of those forces, 
are in their nature not hostile, but akin to each other; or 
rather that the one is but the development, the outgrowth, 
the manifestation of the other.” The idea has grown that 
socialism without Christianity, on the one hand, is lifeless 
as the feathers without the bird, however skillfully the 
stuffer may dress them up into an artificial semblance of 
life. That every socialist sj-stem that has maintained itself, 
has stood upon the moral grounds of righteous, self-sacri- 
fice, mutual affection, and common brotherhood. . . . That 
Christianity, on the other hand, in the nineteenth century 
of ours, becomes in its turn chilly and helpless when 
stripped of its social influences ; or, in other words, when 
divorced from socialism. “If it be given us,” they con- 

m Letters, Vol. II, p. 37. w Uemoir of a Brother, p. 111. 
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tinued, “to Tmdicate for Christianity its true authority 
over the realms of industiy and trade, for socialism its 
true character as the great Christian revolution of the 
nineteenth century, so that the title of socialism shall be 
only a bugbear to the idle and to the wicked, and society 
from the highest rank to the lowest shall avowedly regulate 
itself upon the principle of cooperation, and not drift 
rudderless upon the sea of competition, as our let-alone 
political economists would have it do — ^then, indeed, we 
shall have achieved our task; and no amount of obloquy, 
ridicule, calumny, neglect, shall make us desert it, so long 
as we have strength and means to carry on the fight. For 
a fight it is; and a long one, and a deadly one — a fight 
against all the armies of Mammon.““ 

Developing Opposition. — Kingsley had previously 
touched on some of the evils of “Mammonism” in his The 
Sainis’ Tragedy, as well as in his novel Yeast in which he 
set forth the poverty and the hopes of the farm workers. 
He followed this with his famous novel, Alton Locke, a 
fictitious biography of a tailor-poet who worked himself up 
from a lowly environment. Alton Locke was published 
just as the upper classes were beginning their bitter de- 
nunciations against the group, who were accused of suf- 
fering from a morbid craving for notoriety and a crazy 
straining after parodox. Advertisements were refused by 
the daily papers, booksellers did not dare sell copies of 
their publications, and the Christian Socialist was prohib- 
ited by the French government from circulating in France. 
A committee from King’s College was selected to investi- 
gate Maurice’s “dangerous schemes.’’ The group replied 
to the attacks. Ludlow, who showed the best knowledge 
of the teachings of economists, issued at that time the first 
refutations of the wages-fund theory, now finally aban- 
doned by English economists. 

Partly as a result of the activity of Maurice, Kingsley 
and others, the law regarding cooperative ventures was 

so “The New Idea,” by Ludlow, The Christian Socialist, Vol. I, 
No. 1, Nov. 2, 1850; et. My Folitml Creed, by Parson Lot, in 
Vol, I, p. 60. 
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altered in 1852, and a more liberal law passed — “the first 
law in the civilized world tliat recognized and protected 
cooperative societies as separate entities. 

Thomas Hughes in the Journal of Association. — In 
January, 1852, the Ckristian Socialist was replaced by the 
Journal of Association, which Thomas Hughes undertook 
to edit. It excluded articles of a political or general na- 
ture, and devoted itself wholly to cooperation. The society 
mo(hfied its name and was henceforth called the Associa- 
tion for Promoting Industrial and Provident Societies. 

Movement Wanes.— During the engineers’ strike of 
1852, the Society opposed the attacks against tlie workers 
and assisted in bringing before the public a better under- 
standing of the aims of the trade union movement. How- 
ever, toward the close of 1853, defects found in productive 
cooperation began to come to the surface, and the pro- 
ducers’ societies began to decline. Several were robbed 
of their funds; internal dissension and indifference de- 
stroyed some ventures, while rival ventures contributed to 
the general decline of the movement. E. Vansittart Neale, 
philanthropist, assisted many financially, but was soon 
compelled to stop his support. 

Feeling that they were not able to cope with the prac- 
tical details of cooperation, llaurieo and Kingsley decided 
to form an institute to assist in educating the workers 
along the lines of broader social relationships. Early in 
1854, the IVorkingmon’s College was opened. A brilliant 
corps of instructors was secured, instruction was given in 
many branches of learnuig and a periodical was published. 

While the leaders of the movement kept up their enthu- 
siastic teachings for many years, the Christian socialist 
movement as such, as an episode in the national life of 
England, practically ended in 1855. 

The founders failed to accomplish many of their aims. 
Indirectly, however, they did much, through legislation 
and agitation, to stimulate the cooperative movement, to 
educate the economists to a different attitude toward the 
social problem, to call attention to the patent evils and 

21 Seligman, op. cit., p. 238. 
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abuses of unrestricted competition and to develop a more 
sympathetic understanding of the labor movement. 

It likewise, according to Vedder, “destroyed in England 
that hostility between advanced political and social ideas 
and established religion, which has prevailed on the Conti- 
nent between socialism and Christianity to the mutual 
injury of both. Maurice and Kingsley introduced social- 
istic ideas among a wide circle of Christians, both clergy 
and laity, who but for them would never have listened to 
the new theories.’’” 

Christian Socialism in Gemany and Austria.— In Ger- 
many during the middle and later part of the nineteenth 
century there were numerous attempts of ministers of the 
Protestant and Catholic Churches to interest their respec- 
tive churches in the problems of the working class. Of 
the Catholic Churchmen one of the foremost was Bishop 
of Mainz, Baron von Kettelcr (1811-1877). Von Ketteler 
accepted the doctrine of the iron law of wages and as- 
sented to many of the teachings of the soeial democrats. 
He held that God, or the church, was the supreme owner 
of all property and advocated, besides labor legislation, the 
development of productive cooperative enterprises under 
Catliolic auspices — but with state financial support— as the 
solution of the labor problem. The program was designed 
in part to weaken the state as a rival of the church, in part 
to help labor, in part to attract labor to the church. P. 
C. J. Monfang, Frunze Hitze, Adolph Kolping and others 
were also active in various movements of this order. 

In Austria Karl Luegcr (181T-1910) adopted the pro- 
gram of the German Catholic cooperators and organized 
the strong Austrian Christian Socialist party, which, how- 
ever, became more anti-Semitic than cither Christian or 
socialist. In France wc find Albert dc Mun (1841-1914) 
organizing the Action Liberate Frangaise, virtually the 
Catholic Socialist party of France. 

In more recent years Stocker, the fanatical court 
preacher of the Holicnzollems, organized what was called 

22 Vedder, Henry C., Socialism and the Ethios of Biimess (N. Y.: 
Macmillan, 1914). 
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a Christian Social Workingmen’s party. Like the Christian 
Socialist party of Austria, this party had little of Chris- 
tianity or socialism in it as compared with its anti-Semi- 
tism. While Stocker favored labor legislation, he wanted 
the monarch to be the leader in social reforms, and his 
prime interest was to bring the people back to the church. 
During the nineties, Priedrieh Neumann also made an 
unsuccessful effort to capture German Protestantism for a 
radical social reform policy. 

The point of view of many of the so-callcd Christian 
socialists of the late nineteenth century on the Continent 
was expressed by the celebrated Belgian professor of Po- 
litical Beonomj', do Lavelcyc : 

“The proletarians have been detached from and will 
return to Christianity when they begin to understand that 
it brings to them freedom .md equal rights, whereas athe- 
istic materialism consecrates their slavery and sacrifices 
them to pretended natural laws. By a complete misappli- 
cation of ideas, the religion of Christ, transformed into a 
temporal and sacerdotal institution, has been called in as 
the ally of caste, despotism and the ancient regime to sanc- 
tion all inequalities. The Gospel, on the oontrarj’, is the 
good nows to the poor— the announcement of the advent 
of that kingdom when the humble shall be lifted up and 
the disinherited shall possess the earth.” 

Later Christian Socialism in England.— During the 
eighties in England the Rev. Stewart D, Headham organ- 
ized the Guild of St. Matthew, a high church organization. 
Headham long edited the Church Reformer, the organ of 
the guild and an outspoken advocate of Christian social- 
ism. In 1889, the Christian Social Union was founded 
under the leadership of the Bishop of Durham and em- 
braced in its membenship Bishop Gore, Bishop Stubbs and 
many others. During this period a Christian Socialist 
Society, not confined to the Church of England, was also 
formed, and later the Christian Socialist League, of which 
Dr. John Clifford was a leading spirit. 


23 Qnoted by Kanfmann, in Contemforary Seviev, April, 1882. 
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The Teachings of Jesus and Socialism.— The Christian 
Social Union took the position that no one could follow 
the teachings of Je.sus and support the capitalist order of 
society; the only alternative was the advocacy of a new 
social order. "Everj-one who says the Lord’s Prayer,” 
declares the Reverend Percy Dearmer, “definitely pro- 
claims himself a fellow-worker with fiod for a perfect social 
state; he prays for a heaven on earth, for God’s will to 
be as perfectly done here as it is in heaven. ... As 
Buskin says, ‘when yon pray “Thy Kingdom come,” you 
either want it to come or you don’t. If you don’t, you 
should not pray for it. If you do you must pray for it 
—you must live for it, and labor for the Kingdom of 
God.’ 

The Lord’s Prayer further says, “Lead us not into temp- 
tation.” “But the state in which we do happen to live 
is individualistic, and I need hardly remind you that under 
this present competitive system the atmosphere of tempta- 
tion is terrific. In the ofiSee and the workshop, in the 
studio and behind the counter, all day long the voices cry: 
‘Make money, honestly if you can; but, at all events, 
make money! If you want to get on, you mustn’t mind 
shouldering .So-aiid-so out of the way. You must look 
after Number One. Every man for himself, and the devil 
take the hindmost !’ 

“Now, I think this, more than anything else, has made 
me a socialist. I know that money is the main cause of 
the awful temptations of these modern times, which have 
seriously made a new gospel, not of good-will towards men, 
but of ‘Self-help’; and I want not only to be freed from 
this temptation myself, but I want ‘us’ to be freed from 
it, for I know that it is destroying all our nobility of 
character. If I want, then, mankind not to be led into 
temptation, I cannot support the present competitive sys- 
tem. Only one means of escape can I see, and that is to 
destroy material competition, which every page of the 
Bible condemns, and to establish, so far as possible, the 


24Deaimei, Percy, Socialism and Cimtianity, p. 12. 
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collective ownership of the means of production, distribu- 
tion, and exchange.’’®* 

During the last decade or so, many hundreds of church- 
men in Great Britain have connected themselves with the 
British Labor party, the Guild Socialist League, the Inde- 
pendent Labor party and other socialist organizations. 

Christian Socialism in the IT. S.— In the United States 
a Christian Labor Union was organized in 1872, and dur- 
ing ihe following years the Ecv. Josiah Strong, Professor 
Richard T. Ely, George D. Herron, Washington Gladden 
and others presented tlirougli this and otlier organizations 
the social challenge to the Christian church. In 1889, the 
first strictly American Christian Socialist Society was or- 
ganized by Rev. \V. D. P. Bliss, an Episcopal clergyman. 

The first quarter of the twentieth century witnessed the 
formation of several societies committed to socialism or to 
a new social order more in conformity with the prineiples 
of Jesus, among tlicra the Collectivist Society, of which 
Rufus IV. 'Weeks, a vice president of tlic New York Life 
Insurance Company, was a leading member; the Christian 
Socialist League, the Church Socialist League, tlie Church 
League for Industrial Democracy, the Fellowship of 
Reconciliation and the Fellowship for a Christian Social 
Order. Walter Rau.sehenbusch, for years Professor of 
Church History in Rochester Theological Seminary, during 
the years immediately before the World War, did more 
than any other single individual to bring tlie social mes- 
sage before the church. Hi.s Christianity and the Social 
Crisis, Chrislianizinij the Social Order and other books 
were clarion calls to the chureh to ujiroot the commer- 
cialism of the day and work for an economic democracy. 

“Christianity,” declares Rauschenhusch, “makes the 
love of money the root of all evil and demands the exclu- 
sion of the covetous and extortioners from the Christian 
fellowship; capitalism cultivates the love of money for its 
own sake and gives its largest wealth to those who use 
monopoly for extortion. Thus two spirits are wrestling 
for the mastery in modern life, the spirit of Christ and 

« Ibid., pp. 13-14. 
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the spirit of Mammon. ... If the one is Christian, the 
other is anti-Christian. . . . Whoever declares that the 
law of Christ is impracticable in actual life and has to be 
superseded in business by the laws of capitalism, to that 
extent dethrones Christ and enthrones Mammon, . . . 
The most important advance in the knowledge of God that 
a modern man can make is to understand that the Father 
of Jesus Christ does not stand for the permanence of the 
capitalistic system. . . . 

“The most comprehensive and intensive act of love in 
which we could share would be a collective action of the 
community to change the present organization of the eco- 
nomic life into a new order that would rest on the Chris- 
tion principles of equal rights, democratic distribution of 
economic power, the supremacy of the common good, the 
law of mutual dependence and service, and the uninter- 
rupted flow of good will throughout the human family.” “ 

Partly as a result of such teachings as those of Professor 
Eauschcnbusch, Professor Ilariy P. Ward, Bishop Spauld- 
ing, Bishop Paul Jones and a host of others; partly as a 
result of the larger social forces at work, the churches 
have, during the last two decades, organized various com- 
missions on Social Service and have formulated social 
creeds which, though not committed to a socialistic state, 
emphasize the need for more democracy and a more social 
motive in industry, and condemn many of the evils of our 
competitive system. The Encyclical on Labor of Leo XIII 
has also had a profound effect on the clergy of the Catholic 
Church as far as the consideration of labor problems is 
concerned. 

Summary,— All types of Christian socialists have united 
in the belief that die application of Christianity to the 
social order would lead to the elimination of many of our 
social ills, but they have failed to agree regarding the 
remedies proposed and have been actuated by decidedly 
different motives. The early Christian socialists on the 
Continent and England had little conception of the doc- 

2" Rausclicnbusch, tVslter, Christiaming the Social Order, pp. 
32S-3. 
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trine of “scientific” socialism, as their educational work 
preceded the development of this school of socialist 
thought. For the most part, they urged a modification of 
conditions under the capitalist sj'stem rather than the over- 
throw of that system, and, in many instances, turned to 
the producers’ cooperative movement— to the self-govern- 
ing workshop— as the way out 

Back of much of the propaganda of the Christian social- 
ists of that day on the Continent was the desire to augment 
the prestige of the church and bring the masses within its 
membership. Maurice, Kingsley and his followers, on the 
other hand, were more concerned in bringing the church 
nearer to an understanding of the masses, than in bring- 
ing the masses to the church. The Christian socialist move- 
ment in Austria, which has been continued to this day, 
contained few of the elements either of Christianity or of 
socialism. 

The later Christian socialist movements in England and 
America have been rather definitely committed to the tenets 
of modem socialism. Many of them have joined the Chris- 
tian socialist movement in the belief that Christianity 
needs the socialist philosophy and that the socialist move- 
ment equally needs the spiritualizing influence of Christi- 
anity. They contend that, in addition to other reasons 
for working for socialism, they should strive for it as the 
logical application to industrial society of the Christian 
doctrine of the Fatherhood of God and the brotherhood 
of man. 

On the whole, the propaganda of these movements has 
aided materially in bringing the ideals of socialism before 
tens of thousands who would otherwise be unaware of its 
existence and has brought into the socialist movement, espe- 
cially in England, a group of earnest workers of no little 
value to the cause of socialism. Christian socialists have 
in general differed from the utopian socialists in refusing 
to construct the details of an ideal commonwealth which, 
in their opinion, should be superimposed upon society. 
They have laid more stress on ethical, emotional forces 
rather than on the power of logic and reason as a means 
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of social salvation. With the Utopians, however, they have, 
in numerous eases, refused to put their trust in the non- 
privileged workers as the economic group which would 
remedy injustices and have felt that the privileged groups 
in the community, if shown the light, would do their part 
to change the economic order. This attitude, however, 
applies to the earlier Christian socialist group more than 
those of the present day. 

Socialism of the Chaib akd State Socialism 

The Origin of the Movement.— Another form of so- 
called socialism which gained some vogue in Germany dur- 
ing the last half of the nineteenth century is professorial 
socialism or socialism of the chair. Precursors of this 
school were Karl Johann Sodhertus (1805-75) and the 
Frenchman, Charles Brook Dupont-White (1807-78). The 
scientific leader of this school, and its most advanced mem- 
ber was Adolph Wagner, the Berlin professor. Gustav 
Sehmollcr, Brentano, Adolph Ilcld, Schaeffle and other 
scholars in German universities were likewise members. 
In 1871, Herr Offenheim, in the Naiional Zeitung, dubbed 
a number of thc.se professors Kathcdcr SosiaUsten or so- 
cialists of the chair. This term was accepted by Professor 
Schmoller in his opening address at a gathering at Eisen- 
ach in 1872, which led to a considerable movement in 
Germany and to the formation of the Union for Social 
Politics. 

The attitude of this school is thus expressed by 
Schmoller: 

“We preach neither the upsetting of science nor the 
overthrow of the existing social order and we protest 
against all socialistic experiments. But wo do not wish, out 
of respect for abstract principles, to allow the most crying 
abuses to become daily worse, and to permit so-called free- 
dom of contract to end in the actual exploitation of the 
laborer. We demand that it [the state] should concern 
itself, in an altogether new spirit, with his instruction and 
training, and should see that labor is not conducted under 
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conditions whieii must have for their inevitable effect the 
degradation of the laborer.” 

Negatively, then, the Gorman professorial socialists vig- 
orously attacked the empty abstractions of the Manchester 
school of economies, declaring that this school had no 
appreciation of the higher duties of the state in the pro- 
tection of the working class or of the ethical side of 
economic life. At the same time, they frowned upon the 
incipient socialist movement as being directed against the 
existing state and held that, if the just demands of the 
workers were satisfied by the state, the hold of the social 
democrats on the working class would be loosened. 

The Professorial Socialists and the State.— The state to 
them was, above all things, a moral person, arising out of 
the essential characteristics with which God had endowed 
humanity. State obligations, they held, are sacrosanct. 
The rights of the state spring from a higher source than 
a social contract of the citizens with one another. The 
state stands above the citizens as the church above its mem- 
bers. Humanity progresses, and ever must progress, 
through church and state. The state, in fact, according to 
SchmoUcr, is the grandest moral institution for the educa- 
tion and development of the human race,” In practical 
politics the Wagnor-Schmollcr school abjured violent or 
sudden change, and looked forward to a slow evolution 
toward improved labor conditions. 

The Law of Government. — ^According to the law of gov- 
ernment, as “discovered” by Wagner, the state was, in the 
nature of the case, bound to absorb an ever larger number 
of functions. The development of state railroads, postal 
service, telephones, educational system, etc., was an illus- 
tration of this law, Govenimcnts were increasingly en- 
gaged in passing sanitarj" legislation, inspecting buildings, 
enacting wage and hour legislation, etc. These matters 
are no longer left to individual initiative and private com- 
petition. 

In commenting on this Wagnerian law. Professor Ely 
declares : 

Ely, Fre^Mi^ and German Socialism, p. 242. 
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“Its operation would, of itself, establish the socialistic 
state, since, if government continually absorbs private 
business, there will, in the end, be only state business. In 
this socialistic state there would be the same difference in 
rank as at present between the different governmental em- 
ployes. At the top of the social ladder there would still 
be an employer, and at the bottom ordinary laborers, stead- 
ily employed in the service of the state, as e.g., the workmen 
on the state railroads now.”“ 

Influence on Bismarck.— The socialists of the chair were 
no mere esoteric philosophers. They were vitally concerned 
with the problems of the Germany of their day, and they 
e.verted a considerable influence on the outstanding states- 
man of Europe — Bismarck. Bismarck became a ebse stu- 
dent of this school and seized upon the program of Wagner, 
Schmoilcr and otliors in attempting at one and the same 
time to strengthen the state, undermine the social demo- 
cratic movement and improve working conditions. The 
social legislation of the seventies and eighties in Ger- 
many was the result. 

State Socialism.— Tlie social legislation of Bismarck has 
been often referred to as state sociali.sm. The term state 
socialist has had, however, during tlie last few decades, 
many connotations. It has l)ccn used to describe the social 
IcgLslative program of Bismarck, wiiich did not seek to 
reconstruct the present order, but merely to mitigate the 
evils of capitalism through social insurance against unem- 
ployment, sickness and old age; through state ownership 
of sucii utilities as the railroads, and through public regu- 
lation. 'Wliile Christian socialists hoi)cd, through their 
program, to .strengthen the church, the state socialists aimed 
at increasing the loyalty of workers to the state, and, at the 
same time, weakening the revolutionary working class 
party. Thus Bismarck declared: “Give the working man 
the right to employment as long as he has health. Assure 
him care when he is sick, and maintenance when he is old. 
If you will do that without fearing the sacrifice, or crying 
out ‘state socialism’ directly the w'ords ‘provision for old 

28 Ibid., p. 243 ; see also supra, p. 290. 
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age’ are uttered, . . . then I believe that the gentlemen of 
the Wyden [social democratic] program will sound their 
bird-call in vain ; and as soon as the working men see that 
the government is earnestly concerned mth their welfare, 
the thronging to them will cease.” 

This general tendency toward state socialism has ad- 
vanced to such an extent since the days of Bismarck that 
at present in most European and Australian countries, at 
least, the citizen receives his mail, his telegrams, and his 
telephone messages tlirough public agencies. As Webb so 
well brought out, he walks along streets lit by the public 
gas or electric seniec, cleaned with brooms and water 
drawn from the public supply; he travels on public tram- 
ways or railroads. He sends his children to the public 
schools ; many a leisure hour he spends engaged in sports 
in the public parks, swimmiuff in the public pools, reading 
books loaned by the public libraiw and attending concerts 
or lectures or art e.'ihibits aiTanged by public agencies. 

lie, perhaps, houses his family in a city built cottage or 
tenement. If he chooses, he keeps his money in the public 
savings bank, and buys many of his supplies from the 
public market. 'Whon out of work or sick or old, he draws 
his allowance from the public insurance fund. He can at 
any time apply for treatment at the public hospital, and 
there secures the sen-ices of a physician jjaid from the 
public treasuiu-. And when his life’s work is over, ho 
might be assured of a decent burial in a public cemetery 
with the competent assistance of a public undertaker. 

In a thousand and one other ways he is constantly com- 
ing into vital touch with tlie industrial, financial, educa- 
tional and social agencies operated by local, provincial or 
federal governments. 

The impulse back of this movement has been varied. On 
the one hand, government ownership is advocated as a 
means of preserving the political or economic stains quo. 
A certain amount of such ownership has been adojjtcd with 
a view to making the state a more effleient military power, 
ensuring additional revenues to the government, rendering 

!9 Quoted in Hunter, Boliert, Socialists at Work, p. 223. 
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business men needed assistance in their competition with 
foreign countries, taking ‘‘the wind out of the sails” of 
the socialist movement and increasing the loyalty of the 
workers to the government. 

Business interests have at times urged municipal owner- 
ship as a means of increasing the numerous revenues from 
municipal utilities, with a consequent lowering of the tax 
rates, or of attracting outside industries through low gas 
and electric rates, better health and housing conditions. 

The mass of the people have demanded public control in 
order to abolish the anti-social exploitation and tyranny 
of large corporations and monopolies ; to promote the health 
and safety of the community; to increase educational and 
recreational opportunities; to encourage the use of certain 
senices or commodities; to reduce the enormous wastes of 
individualistic competition; to decrease the high cost of 
living; to improve the condition of the workers, and to 
strengthen in general all those forces which arc working 
for a more complete democracy and brotherhood. 

The distinction between the motivating forces back of 
the socialist movement and those back of state socialism 
and certain kinds of government ownership has been aptly 
made by Morris Hillquit, leader of the American Socialist 
party: 

‘‘Government ownership [or state socialism] is often 
introduced not as a democratic mca.sure for the benefit of 
the people, but as a fiscal measure to provide revenue for 
the government or to facilitate its military operations. In 
such cases government ownership may tend to strengthen 
rather than to loosen the grip of capitalist governments 
on the people, and its effect may bo decidedly reactionary. 
Similarly government ownership is often advocated by 
middle-class ‘reform’ parties, with the main purpose of 
decreasing the rates of projwrty owners and reducing the 
rates of freight, transportation, and communication for the 
smaller business men. 

‘‘The socialist demand for government ownership of in- 
dustries of a publio or quasi-public nature, si)ring from 
different motives and contemplates a different system than 
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the similar demands of other parties. The socialists advo- 
cate government ownership primarily for the purpose of 
eliminating private profits from the operation of public 
utilities, and conferring the benefits of such industries on 
the employes and consumers. Their demand for national 
or munieipal ownership of industries is always qualified 
by a provision for the democratic administration of such 
industries and for the application of the profits to the 
increase of the employes’ wages and the improvement of 
the service. Furthermore, it must be borne in mind that 
when the socialist platform declares in favor of government 
ownership of certain industries, the Socialist party at the 
same time nominates candidates for public office pledged 
to carry out these measures in the spirit of that platform. 
In other words, wliat the socialists advocate is not govern- 
ment ownership under purely capitalistic administration, 
but collective ownership under a government controlled 
or at least strongly influenced by political representatives 
of the working class.”’"’ 

Hr. Hillquit’s distinction between government owner- 
ship and eolleetive ownership as advocated by modern 
socialists is in general the dhstinction made between the 
state socialist and tlie democratic socialist approach. The 
distinction between state capitalism and state socialism 
made by the communists seem to be that state capitalism 
presupposes a considerable ownership of industry by the 
state — including public utilities, natural resources, etc. — 
and that state socialism prcsuppo.scs the ownership by the 
state of practically all asseiitial indusitrics, accompanied, 
perhaps, by a much smaller spread between the minimum 
and maximum salaries paid than at present prevails in 
state industries. Beyond that stage they see communism. 

There arc, however, some who insist — the consumerists, 
syndicalists and guild socialists among them — that all so- 
cialists who urge ownership of industry by the munici- 
pality, .state and nation, are state socialists, even though 
such public ownership provides for a democratic admin- 
istration and is operated by a government controlled or 
Hlllquit, Morris, Socialism Summed Vp, pp. 73-4. 
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stronglj- mflacnced by labor TMff, hmmet, h not tbe 
generally accepted definition of state smiiialiaiit in tlse 
working class movement today. 

Other Sdiools^ — At raiioos sta^^ in tbe MeiaJM mm- 
meut, socialists and social refoGrnscf s kave ironinl tine namea 
“comanictive socialism.” “pragmatic socMimi,'’*' 
“practical socialfem/’'*’ etc, while the opponents of 
“spniioiis socialisms'’' have called IIiot oppcBnnlts ly sndi 
names as ■■feudal” socialists, petty “feonrgeois” sorial- 
ists,^ ete. None of these groups, however, has eonsliiltntei 
a school of importance witliin the movaniait. 
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CHAPTER XXXII 


GENERAL SUMMARY 

In the previous pa^es we have traced socialist thinking 
through its various stages of deveioiiment from utopianism 
to the present day. 

In the utopian stage, as we have seen, numerous phil- 
osophers and humanitarians pictured an ideal common- 
wealth which needed but to he perceived to be accepted. 

They were troubled not at all by the fear that society was 
not ready for the leap from private to common ownership 
of industry; that a privileged class could not, as a class, bo 
depended upon to give up its privileges without pressure 
from below; and that no philosopher, however wise, eould 
decide in detail the exact kind of industrial regime which a 
future social group would accept. But they performed a 
unique service in calling attention to the inadequacies of 
the industrial system and strove nobly to indicate how men 
and women should live on a more equitable and more 
brotherly ba.sis. 

During the middle of the nineteenth eentury utopian 
socialism began to give way to “scientific” or Mar.xian 
socialism. Marxian socialists rcfu.sed to paint vhud word 
pictures of the coming order. They insisted that society 
changed from one staue of development to another not as a 
result of the imaginings of a few dreamers, but of the nor- 
mal development of economic and .social forces, accelerated 
by the pressure of the working class, conscious of its aims 
and detemined to triumph over the capitalist class and do 
away with classes and class struggles. The economic inter- 
pretation of history, the theory of the class struggle and 
the doctrine of surplus value were the cornerstones of the 
Marxian philosophy. Marx, applying his sociological doc- 
trine to capitalist society, saw industry under capitalism 
678 
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concentrating in fewer and fewer hands; the working class, 
under unregulated capitalism, increasing in misery; crises 
becoming ever more extensive, and the industrial order 
finally collapsing, and giving place to a cooperative order. 
Marx and Engels believed that this collapse and the tri- 
umph of the workers would probably be attended by vio- 
lence and civil war, althor^h, in their later writings, they 
expressed the belief that a peaceful transition might be 
effected in some of the Western countries. 

Some thirty-five years after the issuance of the Com- 
munist Manifesto, Fabian socialism made its appearance in 
England. The EngUsh Fabians based their economics on 
the Ricardian law of rent, rather than on the labor theory 
of value. They realized the importance of the workers in 
bringing about social change, but they believed that other 
elements in the population besides the working class, 
namely the middle, professional groups, could also be 
reached by the socialist challenge if properly presented to 
them. They set before themselves the task of “permeat- 
ing” the middle class with the socialist message. They 
visualized the coming of socialism as a result of increasing 
municipal and federal o'wnci'ship of industry, increasing 
power of labor in legislative and executive offices, increas- 
ing growth of the cooperative, trade union and educational 
movements, and the development of social consciousness ; in 
short, through a gradual democratization of society on the 
political, economic and intellectual fields. In this school of 
thought Sidney and Beatrice Webb and Bernard Shaw 
were the chief pioneers. 

Allied with the Fabian sdiool of England was the re- 
visionist school originating in tlermany and led by Eduard 
Bernstein. Revisionism was a more conscious attempt than 
was Fabianism to modify some of the tenets of the Marxian 
theory. Bernstein in particular saw the class struggle 
becoming less intense, &e condition of the working class 
improving rather than becoming increasingly degraded, the 
middle class increasing in numbers, crises becoming less 
severe and large areas of industry remaining under small 
scale production. The most important thing to Bernstein 
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about socialism was the movement, rather than the ultimate 
ideal. From the nineties, when the revisionist challenge 
was issued, until the European war socialism in Germany 
and other Continental European countries was rent asunder 
in the realm of intellectual discussion if not in party organ- 
ization by discussions over the issue of Marxism vs. re- 
visionism. The Marxian theories, ably defended by 
Kautsky, were still maintained as the official theories of the 
party, while revisionist tactics quietly won out in the actual 
day-to-day struggles of the movement. 

In the meanwhile the “revisionism of the left,” the 
syndicalist philosoplij”, was developing in France and other 
Latin countries and also making its appearance to some 
extent in the United States. The sjTidicalists accepted the 
class struggle theory of Karl Mara; they preached the abo- 
lition of the political state, urged Industrial action as the 
only effective means of bringing about a revolutionary 
change in society, looked to the general strike as a means 
of transforming industry from capitalist to workers’ con- 
trol, and visualized a social order in which all power would 
be given to the producer and the trade and industrial union 
would serve as the economic framework of society. 

Drawing their inspiration from the syndicali.sts, from the 
ancient guild sj'stem, and other sources, a new philosophy, 
knovra as guild socialism, endeavoring to combine the good 
points of socialism and syndicalism, grew up in England in 
the beginning of the twentieth century. 

Here we find, as in sjmdicalism, the Marxian emphasis on 
the class struggle, the abolition of the wage system and the 
demand for representation of tho workers in industrial 
control. We find also the old guiklsman’s emphasis on the 
need for the development of the creative instinct in indus- 
try, and the utopian’s passion for visualizing in consider- 
able detail the future socialist society. 

The guild socialists, however, believed that the syndical- 
ists had ridden one horse to death. The producer should 
have large control over the industries of the community, 
but the consumers should also have their say. The old 
state, used as an instrument of oppression, should be elimi- 
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nated, but some organization, must exist to take charge of 
many civic activities necessary to the life of the community, 
while the local control of industry in the bourses suggested 
by the syndicalists would, they believed, prove absolutely 
inadequate to modem industrial development. 

The World War came. Revolution followed. Commun- 
ism loomed up in the East, and the communist or bolshevik 
philosophy began to command the attention of the world as 
a new and potent phase of revolutionary thinking. 

While communism has not gained the adherence of the 
main body of socialists outside of Russia, recent develop- 
ments in that country have, nevertheless, stimulated in- 
creased interest in the kind of social ownership after which 
socialists should strive, and have led to further reconsidera- 
tion of socialist aims and tactics. In the meanwhile, while 
many thousands of socialists have been striving to secure 
control of the state, other thousands of workers have been 
engaged in building up a democracy of working class con- 
sumers through the voluntary cooperative movement, of 
great significance to the working-class movement. 

Other sehools there have been in the course of the last 
century— the school of Christian socialists, led by Charles 
Kingsley, Frederick Maurice and others ; the school of state 
socialism and of socialism of the chair of which SchmoUer, 
Wagner, Bismarck aud others were representatives ; nor do 
these exhaust the list. 

Each school of thought has had its origin, as has been 
suggested, in political, economic and psychical condi- 
tions of the period, and each has undergone an evolutionary 
process, making it at times aImo.st indistingiushable from 
the school which it started out originally to oppose. 

The modern socialist movement is in a sense an amalgam 
of the various sehools of socialist thought which have pre- 
ceded. The visions of utopian writers have been indelibly 
impressed on the minds of thousands of socialists and have 
aroused in them the first emotional impulse to join the 
host aiming at a reconstructed world. 

Marxism, with its emphasis on the importance of the eco- 
nomic factor in the progress of society and the inevitability 
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of tlie class straggle as a means of abolishing class 
struggles; Fabianism and revisionism, with their insistence 
on the gradual development of society toward a new social 
order through democratic means, and the need of reaching 
non-proletarian forces with the socialist appeal ; sjudical- 
ism and guild socialism, with their demand for adequate 
representation of the producer in the control of industry ; 
communism, with its advocacy of proletarian dictatorshp 
and its condemnation of bourgeois democracy— all are re- 
flected to a greater or lesser extent in the various socialist 
movements of the day. And all of these movements are 
united in the attainment of an industrial order whose aim 
is service rather than profit, based on public or cooperative 
ownership of the principal means of production and dis- 
tribution. All desire the elimination of the waste, the un- 
just inequality of wealth, the tjTanny of industrial control 
and the insecurity of livelihood which, they insist, are in- 
herent in the present organization of society. All look to 
the great economic class knowm as labor as the chief instru- 
ment for bringing about the change. During the post-war 
days, the leaders of the movement have been giving in- 
creasing attention to concrete plans of socialization and 
have begun to apply the principles of social psychology to 
the industrial struggle. 

The socialist movement has not as yet “arrived” in most 
of the nations of the world. Socialism has not been at- 
tained in any nation as yet. But one cannot study the in- 
fluence of the socialist movement and philosophy on poli- 
tics, on industry, on the social sciences, on literature and 
the ethical concepts of the age, without giving the move- 
ment a secure place among the most powerful social influ- 
ences of the last half-century and among those movements 
which seem destined fundamentally to mould for good or 
for evil our entire world economy in the years to come. 
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Jones, Bishop Paul, 067. 

Joad, C. K. M., Iniroduciion to 
Modern Political Theory, 610 n, 

Joy in work, 602 ; See also Incen- 
tive, Motive. 

Joseph, Archduke, 561. 

Josephus, cited, 21. 

Jugo-Slaria, 576. 

Jus gentium, 22. 

Jus mturale, doctrine of, 22, 23, 
136. 


Justice, what constitutes, in 
Platons Pc^ullic, 17; Godwin 
on, 96. 

Justinian, 398. 

Juvenal, Satires, cited, 21. 

TCftis cr, abdication of, 530, 534. 

Kalcdinitcs, 465. 

Kalnin, Paul, 569. 

Kamenev, Leo, Dictatorship of 
the Proletariat, 4S5, 497, 548. 

Kampffmeycr, Paul, Changes m 
the Theory and Tactics of 
the Social Democracy, cited, 
2,SS n. 

Kant, studied by Marx, 150. 

Kapp, rebellion, 390, 559. 

Karolyi, Count, 530, 560. 

Kaufmann, Contemporary Pc- 
view, 604. 

EanUky, Karl, Dictatorship of 
the Proletariat, 194 n., 531 n., 
537, 540-1 ; on revisionism, 
297 : Sociflf i?ci'o?Hrton, 321 n., 
335-47; The Labor Jicvolntion, 
323, 588-94; on roncentration, 
320; on reform vs. revolution, 
331; on reforms, 332-3; Jtoais 
to Powif, 332 n.; on coup 
d'Ctai, 3.35-6; on socialization, 
330; on confiscation vs. com- 
penaation, 337; on incentives, 
338; on money under socialism, 
3.39; on Rociali.catiou, 554-5, 
557, 588-94; criticism of eco- 
nomic si'lieme, 592-3. 

Kelly, Edmond, Twentieth Cen- 
tury Socialism, 675. 

Kentish rebellion, 25. 

Kerensky, Alexander, govern- 
ment, 450, 453, 455, 462-4, 
515, 632. 

Kcttcler, Baron von, 663. 

Keynes, J. M., Laissez-Faire and 
Communism, 521, 006 n. 

Kicnthal, Conference in, 519, 

King, William, pioneer coopera- 
tor, 620. 

Kingdom of God, predicted by 
Isaiah, 6; by Jeremiah, 6; by 
Dcutero-Isaiali, 7 ; See also 
Christian Socialism. 
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Kingsley, Charles, 226, 244, 652 
flf., Letters and Memories of Ais 
JAfe, 654-5; A Mad World, My 
Masters, 655; New Miscellan- 
ies, 655; Cheap Clothes and 
Nasty, Alton Locke, 658 n.; 
Saints’ Tragedy, Yeast, Alton 
Locke, 661; 668, 681. 

Kirkup, Thomas, History of So- 
cialism, cited, 86 n., 290. 

Knowledge, will lead to change, 
137; necessary to workers, 187. 

Kolchak, 496. 

Kollontay, Madame, 463. 

Kolping, Adolph, 663. 

Kornilov, revolt of, 463. 

Kronstadt, revolt, 49S. 

Kropotkin, P,, Conquest of Bread, 
355 n.; 356, 44.3. 

Kropotkin, Prince, relative of 
Peter, 442. 

Knn, Bela, 560. 

Kuomintang party, 576. 


Label, 370. 

Labor, sttraetiTPuess, 57 n.; 
should he guaranteed, Saint* 
Simon, 64; Blanc, 75; Greeley, 
124-5; joy in, under Fourier’s 
Phalanx, 72; entitled to full 
product, 83, 124-5; not basis 
of private pioperty, 84; com- 
pulsory in Owen’s colonics, 
114; doomed to misery, God- 
win, 128; labor power, 206, 
257; source of wealth, 2.'52; in- 
come of, income under social- 
ism, 259; incentives to, 3.37- 
40; obligation to, under sov- 
iets, 493; source of wealth, 
607. 

Labor comI)iDation8, for legaliza- 
tion, 293. 

Labor exchanges, established by 
Owen, 117, 118. 

Labor legislation, Owen’s cam- 
paign for, 111; Engels on ef- 
fect of, 218, 220; demand of 
social democrats, 293; in 
France, 365-6; in Germany, 
555-6; Sffe also, Pactoiy leg- 


islation, Honrs of labor. Social 
insurance, Beform. 

Labor majority, 535. 

Labor and tlie New Social Or- 
der, 550-2. 

Labor notes, Owen advocates, 
115; under guild socialism, 
410. 

Labor party, Bussian, 449; Bel- 
gian, 563, 630 ; Canadian, 672 ; 
Australian, 574; Irish, 569; 
Mexican, 573; New Zealand, 
575; Norwegian, 663; South 
African, 575-6; British, See 
British Labor party. 

Labor Bepresentation Committee, 
393-4. 

Labor Beseareb Department, 236. 

Labor theory of value, John 
Locke, 48 ; Boilers, 53 ; Proud- 
hon, 81, 84, 203-10, 254; men- 
tioned bv Shaw, 257 ; criticism 
of, 300-2, 319-20, 600; defense 
of, 322-5 ; Bee aiso Value. 

Jjabriola, 565. 

Lafarguo, Paul, 185, 569. 

La FnllcttP, Bobert M., 578. 

Lagardelle, M., Hubert, 378, 
381. 

Laidlcr, ^ociaiwm in Thought 
and Action, 60S n.; British Co- 
operatire Movement, 622 n. 

Laisscc-faire, 843, 253, 655, 

Lambeth Conference of Anglican 
Bishops, 430. 

Land, equitable distribution ad- 
vocated by Ezekiel, 6, 7; dis- 
trilmtion of, 51; in Bussia, 
455, 463, 532-3, 546; unearned 
increment, 52; monopoly, 94; 
nationalization of, 100, 235, 
593; to bo returned to people, 
104; Greeley on 124; communist 
program, 171; concentration 
in, 186; organization of land 
reform society, 223; Fabians 
on, 260-2; socializarion of, 
557, 561; owned by coopera- 
tives, 624. 

Land Tenure Beform Associa- 
tion, 223. 

Laaki. Harold J., estimate of 
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Communist Manifesto, in Karl 
Marx: An Essay, 174, 197, 
525 n.; Grammar of PoUtics, 
583-8. 

Lassallc, Ferdinand, 194-5, 254, 
274; life, works, teaching, 
278-94; early life, 280; Phi- 
losophy of ncracliUis the Ob« 
scurf, The System of Acquired 
Bights, cited, 281; champions 
Countess Hatzf cldt ; meets 
Jfarx, 282; at lioad of Uni- 
versal Gciman workingmen^a 
association, 284; triumphal 
mai*ch, 285 ; death, 286. 

Latimer, Bishop, leniency for 
peasants, 38. 

Latin America, socialism in, 
572-4. 

Latvia, socialism in, 569. 

Lavrov, Peter, 441. 

Lan’, A., L’OeutTc de Millerandf 
36G. 

Lenin, Nicholai, on state, 412; 
founder of Moscow group, 443; 
organizes holsUeviks, 444; in 
world war, 451 ; loader of hoi- 
sheviks, 454; life of, 436-9; 
opposes Kerensky, 462; on rev- 
olution crises, 481; on equal 
pay, 590; on new economic 
policy, 498-504; on trade 
unions, 511; in Zimmcrwald 
conference, 519; Development 
of Capitalism in 4.37; 

The Stair and BfivUition, 474, 
478 n., 483, 48S. 490, 491; 
Soviets at Worh, 483, 484, 486; 
The ProlrtarMH Bevohtion, 
465 n., 468, 483, 485, 486, 
491; Left Wing Communism, 
484. 

Leo Xm, Encyclical of Labor, 
667. 

League for Industrial Democ- 
racy, 008 n., 610. 

League of the Just, 158, 159. 

League of Nations, bolsheviks on, 
470. 

League of Workingmen's Asso- 
ciation, 287. 

Ledehour, 554. 

Ledcrer, Professor, .594. 


Legal metiiods, advocated by En- 
gels, 182; See also Peaceful 
methods; Violence. 

Legislative activity vs. revolu- 
tion, 317 ; See also Parliament, 
Legal methods; Peaceful 
metiiods. 

Legislature, two chamber, 51. 

Leipzig Workingmen's Associa- 
tion, 280, 283. 

Leslie, Cliffo, 223. 

Lev'inc, Isaac Don, The Man 
Lrnin, 459 n. 

Levine, Louis, cited and quoted, 
in Syndicalism in France, 349- 
81. 

LUumanite, 553. 

Liberalism, relation to socialism, 
314-5. 

Liberals in Great Britain, 553; 
Denmark, 562; in Belgium, 
563. 

Liberty, 235, to oppress, 244; See 
also Freedom. 

Liebknecht, Karl, 554, 556. 

LIcbknecht, William, 196, 286-8, 
294. 

Lilly, Bcnaissance Types, cited, 
27. 

Lincoln, Abraham, 480, 604. 

Lippmann, Walter, Preface to 
Politics, Diift and Mastery, 
Puhlic Opinion, 599. 

Lithuania, 443, 570. 

Little, G. A., Gray Friars of Ox- 
ford, cited, 23. 

Little Englandism, 275. 

Ixx’ke, and labor theory of value, 
4.8 fP.: On Civil Government, 
92. 

Lockwood, Geoi^ B., The New 
Harmony Movement, 106 n., 
108 n., 112 n., 117 n., 120 n., 
121 n. 

London Corresponding Society, 
101 - 

London School of Economics, 
236 n. 

Longuet, Charles, 185. 

Louis Philippe, abdicates, 175. 

Love of money, 666; See also 
Money. Motive, Incentive. 

Lowell, James ‘Russell, 13l. 
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Luddites, destroyers of machin- 
ery, 103. 

Ludlow, John M., 656, 658, 660, 
661 n. 

Lueger, Karl, 663. 

Lupton, J. H., Introduction to 
Vtopia, 28. 

Luxemburg, Bosa, on credit, 307 ; 
in Poland, 56S; in revolution, 
S54; killed, 556. 

Lvov, 455. 


Macdonald, Alex., M.P., 222. 

MacDonald, J. Pamsay, cabinet, 
236 n., 237 J Syndicalim, 388, 
390, 393; on Labor Bepresenta- 
tion Committee, 394-5; ou guild 
socialism, in iSocwlwnr, C’riti- 
cfll and Constructive, 434-6, 
583; in Dictatorship and Revo- 
lution, 540 n., 542, 644; pre- 
mier, 552-3. 

Machinery, destruction of, 103; 
effect of, on unemployment, 
113; revolutiouary effect, 189. 

Maciver, E. M., The Modern 
State, cited and quoted, 432 n. 

Mackayo, James, Americanized 
Socialism, 612. 

MacMahoii, President of France, 
353. 

Maine, Anckixt La\o, cited, 22. 

liaison du Pcuple, 630. 

Majority, cannot convincp, 4T9- 
80; See also Democracy, Dic- 
tatorship. 

Majority socialists, Gcnnany, 
554-5; See also Germany, so- 
cialism in. 

Malay States, Federated, cooper- 
ation in, 635. 

Malon, 359. 

Malthus, doctrine of, 89, 90, 92; 
See also Overpopulation. 

Mammon of capitalism, 658, 667, 

Managers, functions of, 250, 
under guild regime, 405-6 ; un- 
der proletarian dictatorship, 
487-8 ; German socialization 
committee, 595 ; appointed, 
508 ; See also Control, Adminis- 
tration. 


Management, workers^ Share in, 
585. See Administration, Con- 
trol. 

Manchester School, attack on, 
60J, 672. 

Mandevillc, Bernard, Fable of the 
Rtes, 53 n. 

Market, develops world character, 
164. 

Market price, 205-6. 

Marriage, in New Atlantis, 40; 
in Digger’s utopia, 60; Mo- 
rclly’s scheme, 57; monoga- 
mous, in Jearia, 60; See also 
Family. 

Martuv, Eussian leader, 443-4, 
458. 

Marx, Presidential candidate 
against Hindcuburg, 559. 

Marx, Karl Heinrich and Marx- 
ian socialism, 149 if.; life of 
Marx, 149 ff.; at the univer- 
sity, 130; becomes Hegelian, 
131; Holy Family, 131, 156, 
158; receives doctorate, 153; 
UTites on Democritus and Epi- 
cunis, studies economics, 153; 
becomes socialist, edited E7 j^2‘?i* 
sche Zcitvng, 154; Crittgue of 
Political Economy, 154 n., 185, 
201, 204; edits Franco-Gcrman 
Year Books, 155; meets Engels, 
136; leaves Franco, 158; writes 
Condiiion of Working Class in 
England ta 18i4, 156 n.; later 
camer, 130 ff.; in France and 
Germany, 180, 181; on revolu- 
tions of 1848-50, 183; life in 
London, 184, 185; the sixties, 
his family, 185; address to 
First International, 185-7; 
Capital, 187, 200-1 ; increasing 
misery theory, 189 ; attacks 
Gotha program, 194; last days, 
195; burial, 196; appraisal of 
life, 196, 197; Class Struggles 
w Francs, 181 n., 182 n., 183 
n.; Eighteenth Bnimire of 
Louis Bonaparte, 183 ; Revolu- 
tion and Counter-revolution, 
183; Value, Price and Profit, 
187, 264-10; predicts sudden 
revolution, 192; Civil War in 
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Frarue, 193 n.; revolutions dif- 
fer in various countries, 194j 
economic interpretation oi' 
history, 200, 203; Poverty of 
Philosophy, cited, 158, 200; 
class struggle theory, 203 ; 
theory of value, 203-10; Fa- 
bianism and, 230-^; Hyndman 
and, 231; Shaw on, 2o4, 239 n.; 
Fabians and, 274; Lassalle and, 
282 ; attitude toward Com- 
mune, 298; Bernstein on the- 
ories of, 295-320; followers de- 
fend, 321-47; in International, 
350 ; Guesde and, 353 ; and class 
struggle, 369; Sorcl and, 378, 
380-1; guild socialism and, 
400; state and, 412; modidea* 
tion, 434 ; Mensheviks and, 
453^; intellectuals and, 457; 
Lenin and, 458 ; bolshevism 
and, 468, 480, 490-1, 540 n.: 
democracy and, 473; Bakunin 
and, 529-30; parties of, 504- 
5, 558 n., 577; equal pay advo- 
cated by, 590; BcMau on, 600 
ff.; 67S-80. 

Man, Eleanor, daughter of 
Marx, 185, 233. 

Marxian socialism, See Marx, 
Karl 

Marxism, See Marx, Karl. 

Marxist, See Marx, Karl 

Masarjk, T. G., 321, 568. 

hlassingham, H. W., 237. 

Materialist conception of history, 
Bee economic interpretation of 
historj-. 

Matteotti, assassination of, 567. 

Matthew, the Apostlo, cited, 8. 

Maurice, Frederick Denison, 226, 
244, 652 654 n.; Poli- 

tics of the People, 657; Life 
of Maurice, 659^0; 668. 

MaXj Prince, 554. 

Maximalists, Bussian, 453. 

Maximum workday, 130 ; See also 
Hours of Work, Eight-Hour 
day. 

Mazzini, 274. 

Mechanization of workers, 600. 

Medicis family, 8. 

Medium of Exchange, Owen at- 


tacks, 115; See also Credit- 
Power, Money. 

Mehring, Franz, Collected Works 
and Literary Rema\ns of Marx 
and Engels, cited 151 n., 554. 

Mensheviks, organization of, 443- 
4; tcacliiugs, 453-4. 

Mercer, T. W., 620 n. 

Mettcrnich, 161, 175. 

Mexico, 573, 576. 

Mezentseff, General, 442. 

Miehnol, Giand Duke, 452. 

Middle classes, reduced, Godwin, 
127; disappearance of, 166; in- 
fluence of American revolution 
on, 1S8; supersede aristocracy, 
242; failure to disappear, 303; 
new middle class, 327-9; com- 
munists on, 475-6 See also 
Disappearance of Middle Class. 

Militant minority, 524; Sec also 
Dictatorship, Democracy. 

Militarism, abolition urged, 336, 
384, 469, 552. 

Militaiy Communism, period of, 
in Enssia, 496-7. 

Mill, John Stuart, The French 
Bcvohilion of 18i8 and Its As- 
sailants, cited, 75 n.; inclines 
toward socialism, 222-6; Prin- 
dples of Pohtml Economy, 
223; Pro^^rornTTic of the Land 
Tenure Eeform Association, 
224; Autobiography, 225; 233, 
241, 244, 246, 260, 275. 

Millerond, 359, 366-^, 385. 

Miliukov, 455-6, 459, 462. 

Minimalists, 453. 

Minimum, national, by Briti^ la- 
bor, 501. 

Minimum wage, advocated by Ca- 
bet, 60; See also Wage system. 

Mining industry, German, na- 
tionalization of, 595 ; in Ameri- 
ca, 598-9; See also Socializa- 
tion. 

Minority, militant, 376, 478; See 
also Dictatorship, Democracy. 

Miscellaneous socialisms, 651-75. 

Misery, materialistic effect; 
Blanc, 79; Sec also Increasing 
misery theory. 

Mitchell, T. W. T., 629. 
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Modem Utopians, ’40 ff. 

Money, in Viopia, 31 ff.j under 
socialism, 339-40; See also 
Credit-power, Labor notes. 

Monfang, C. J., 663. 

Monopoly, trend toward, Godwin, 
127; price and, 206; British 
monopoly breaks down, 217; 
workers shared in benedt of, 
219; of means of production, 
235, 250, 292; of guild, 403; 
trade unions and, 418. 

Moral basis of socialism, 262-5, 
320, 605; See also Christian so- 
cialism. 

More, Sir Thomas, Utopia, 20 fl, 
26, 27 fl, 43-4, 59, 240. 

Morelly, Abbe, Code de la Ha- 
fare, life, 57. 

Morlcy, Henry, Ideal Common- 
wealths, 39, 40. 44-5. 

Morones, Leon, 573. 

Mortis, William, News from No- 
where, Sipns of Change, Dream 
of John Ball, life, 143-4; mem- 
ber S.D.P., 233; 397, 399, 400. 

Morri.son, editor of the Pioneer, 
119. 

Motives new, in industry, 602-3, 
605; pro6t, 611; See also 
Pio6t motive; Incentive. 

Mumford, Lewis, The Story of 
Utopias, cited and quoted, 20. 

Municipal ownership, 55. 273, 582, 
642, 673 ; See also Collectivism, 
Public ownership. 

Muromitzer, Professor, funeral 
of, 450. 

Mussolini, 566-7; See also Fas- 
cism. 

Mutual insurance, 638-9; See 
also Insurance. 

Ihitvellistes, 350. 

Myers, James, Eepresentotiue 
Govemsnent in Industry, 613. 

Napoleon, 288, 290, 

National Bank, Proudhon ’s plans, 
83; in Eussia, 498; See Bank- 
ing, Credit Power. 

National Confederation of Asso- 
ciations (Ponrieristie), 129. 

National debt, 586. 


National Federation of Syndi- 
eats, 360, 362-3. 

National Gnilds League, 401, 430; 
See also Guild socialism. 

National-Liberals of Germany, 
279. 

National Begeneration Society, 
organized by Owen, 120. 

National Workshops, of Blanc, 
177, 349; See also Blane. 

Nationality, 411. 

Nationalist party of China, 576. 

Nationalistic outlook, Lassalle, 
288. 

Nationalization, favored by 
Chamherlcn, gradual, 61; .by 
Babeuf, 57 ; of land, by Charles 
Hail, 100; progress toward, 
244-6 ; 267 ; industries pre- 
pared for, 337 ; syndicelists on, 
390; gnildsmen’s attitude to, 
419; under soviets, 493-4; Eus- 
sian, 496-7; decree of July, 
1921, 499; in Hungary, 661; 
by British Lalw, 551 ; Laski 's 
program of, 683-^; committee, 
Geiman, 595 n.; vs. socializa- 
tion, 596; cooperators and, 
645; See also Socialization, 
Collectivism, Public Ownership, 
State socialism. 

Natural, law, 54, 94, 98, 100; 
rights, in CommiHiMt mani- 
festo, 174; state, 44, 88, 89, 
124, 137 ff.; See also Jiis nat- 
vralc. 

Nature, See natural law, etc. 

Natural price, 205-6. 

Natural state, See natural law, 
etc, ; J us Naturals. 

Natural resources, eoeialization 
of, 557, 674; See also National- 
ization, Soeialization. 

Naumann. Friedrich, 664. 

Neale, B, Vansittart, 662. 

Nearing, Seoft, Glimpses of the 
Soviet Sepuilio, 512 n., 617-8, 
527; The Next Step, 613 n. 

Needs, reward according to, 57, 
78, 490 : See also Equality, He- 
muneration, Kewards, Incen- 
tive. 

Negroes, 480. 
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Netherlands, See Holland. 

Neurath, Dr. Otto, 592-3; Wesen 
und Weg Zur SoziaUsicrungf 
592 n. 

New Economic Policv, in Eussia, 
498 ff.; 512, 52(1. 

New Harmony Colony, 116. 

New Lanark, transformed liy 
Owen, 107, 108, 

New South Wales, socialism in. 
574. 

Now Zealand, socialism in, 575; 
cooperation in, 635. 

Nicholas II, 447. 

Nihilists, Eussia, 439, 

Non-profit incentives, 268-9; See 
also Incentives. 

Non-violent methods, of German 
social democracy, 290; re\*olu* 
tion, advnntap:c of, 523-36; 
See also Peaceful methods, Per- 
suasion. 

Noidhoflf, Cliarles, quoted, 1.12, 
133. 

North American Phalanx, 131 ff. 

Norway, socialism in, 563. 

November Eevolution, I'olslievik, 
46.V5. 

Noyes. Sistorii of American -So* 
cialisms, 74 n. 


O’Connor, 656. 

Occupation thcorr of propertv, 
84. 

Occupational representation, 494, 
542, 582; See aho Geographi- 
cal representation; Eepiescnta- 
tion. 

Octolji’ists, 453. 

Offenheim, Herr, 669. 

Ofjilvie, William, 92; doctrine of 
land improvement.*’, 94; Esxaif 
on the lliglit of Property m 
Land, 94-.j. 

Old age pensions, 384, 068, C.30; 
See also Insurance. 

Olivier, Sidney, 237, 239, 262-5, 
552. 

Oman, C. W. C., Great PevoH of 
1581, cited, 24, 

Oppeiihcimer, Pranz, 321. 

Opportunism. 468, 469. 472-.3. 


Oiage, A. E., 401, 420; An Al- 
phabet of Economics, 403 n. 

Organization, of workers, 166. 

Organizers, remuneration, 590; 
So' aho Managers, Techni- 
cians. 

Over-population, doctrine of, 90; 
See also Maltlius. 

Overproduction, 306; See also 
Grises. 

Owen, Eobert, 53 n. ; forerunners 
of, 88-105 ; life and teachings, 
106-22; Boole of the New 
Moral World, 109, 116, 659; 
Essays on Principle of Forma- 
fion of Human Character, 111; 
123, 132, 135, 230, 232, 240. 

Pacifism, bourgeois, 519; See also 
Internationalism. 

Paine, Thomas, 92; Bights of^ 
Man, 94-95. 

Palestine, cooperation in, 635. 

Palcy, Archbisliop William, in- 
dictment of private property, 
90; 3/oral and Politioal Phi- 
losojihy, 91 n. 

Palgiavo, Inglis, 217. 

J’uutiwcracy, 98. 

Parallelograms, Owen’s, 113. 

Paris Commune, 193, 530; Sen 
aho Commune of Paris. 

Parliamentary action. See Par- 
liamentary democracy. 

Parliamentary democracy, 331-2 ; 
syudicRlist.s on, 335, 366; indus- 
trial action and, 385-6; guild 
socialism and, 412-3; Lenin’s 
attacks on, 4.78 ; communist 
criticism of, 470-1, 473-4, 476- 
8; contrasted with soviet repre- 
BPntatiOD, 494; defense of, 
525-9; modification of, 542-4; 
two chamber parliament, 581; 
unilateral legislature, 587; See 
also Political action. 

Paradox, a utopian writing, 47. 

Parti Ouvrier Francois, 357, 360, 
36.3-4. 

Parti Ovvricr Socialiste Bevoh- 
tiomire Frangais, 357-8. 

Parti /fociaZisfe de France, 368. 

Parti Sooialiste Frangais, 368. 
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Faton, J. M., 399. 

Patriotism, 170. 

Peabodj, iuizabotli D., 129. 

Peace C'cmference, 561. 

Peaceful change, 229, 241, 331-2, 
350; See aho non-violent meth- 
ods; Pcrsiitiaioii; Gradualnesa. 

Peasants, revolt and communism, 
22, 23; defeat of, 37; balance 
of power in democracy, 475-6; 
growing power in fiussia, 516; 
dictatorsliip and, 540. 

Pease, Edward, Uistor}/ of ihc 
Fahian Society, 234 n., 255, 
394. 

Peel, Bolicrt, 112. 

Polloutier, Pcniarid, 304 ; ITw- 
toirc dcs Boutbcs diL Travail; 
cited, 379 n. 

Pclloutier, llaurieo, F. Pdlovticr, 
Sa Vie, 364. 

Peuty, A. J., 399; Fcstoratioii of 
the Guild Syetem, 400 ; 431. 

Permeation, Pabian policy of, 
276; See eko Ovndnalncss. 

T'erov.ekaia, Sopliia, llussian revo- 
lutioniat, 442. 

Personal element in industry. 
246. 

Personality, devclopincnt of, God- 
win s aim, 90, 4(1 1 ; ain\ of de- 
mocracy, 5^0; S((’ also Jnceii- 
tivea, Motives. 

Persuasion, 05, 544, 580 ; See also 
Non-violent metliods; Peaceful 
methods. 

Pethick-Lawrcnce, 237. 

Petty, IVilliam, 204. 

Phalanx, Fourier, 72 ff., Proud- 
hon, 81 ; in America, 129, 234. 

Philosophy, must rule, Weitling, 
134; See Dictatorship. 

Pilsudskl, 568. 

Plato, The Sepuhlic, 11-19, 20 n., 
2.3, 26-7, 44, 240. 

Flatten, Fritz, 468. 

Pleasure, end of aspiration, 57; 
See also Happiness. 

Plokliauov, 453, 457-8, 

Podmore, Frank, Eohert Owen, 
cited, 110, 114. 

Poland, insurrection in, 232; 
schools suppressed, 449; war 


against Sussia, 496; socialists 
in, 519, 567 ; Legion of, 568. 

Political Action, favored by 
Marx, 192, 27U, 276, 293; de- 
feiisB of, 336-7; criticism of 
by syndicalists, 372; guilds* 
men ^8 attitude towards, 416-7; 
cooperatora and, 627-^; Sec 
aliO Parliamentary democracy; 
Pcvisionifani, Fabianism. 

Political power of workers, 187. 

Political piisoncrs, demand re- 
lease of, 446; amnesty in Rus- 
sia. 448, 514-16. 

Political rights, to useful work- 
ers, Bal)Cuf, SB. 

Poor, 190; See also Increasing 
miseiy tlieory; Poverty. 

Poor laws, Committee on, 113. 

Pope, E.<mj on Man, 88, 89. 

Pope Innoi'cnt, 398. 

Pope Leo XII, 652. 

Porto Rico, socialism in, 574. 

Portugal, socialist movement, 569. 

Post, N. Y., 127, 142. 

Postgate, The Bohherih Theory, 
468 n., 473, 4S0 n. 

Potter. Beatrice, Sec "Webb. 

Pouget, Emile, 377-8. 

Poverty, evil of, 12; in City of 
the iSim, 44; not result of idle- 
ness, 53; 99; of workers, 334; 
jSfC oho Poor, Misery, Increas- 
ing Mi-sery theory. 

Power, retention of, 539-40. 

Preparation for socialism, 309. 

Pi ice, distinguished from value, 

20 . 1 - 6 . 

Pnce-fixing, 42S. 

Piivato property, evil of, 29; and 
coiitiol. 51; Proudhon on, 81, 
84-u; indictment of, by "Wal- 
laeo and Paley, 90; attacked 
by Godwin, 95; Southey on, 
102; Owen for abolition, IIC; 
Mill on, 223, 224; regulated, 
limited and superseded, 239; 
244-6; incompatible with in- 
dustrial development, 292; un- 
der soviets, 493-4; See also 
Property, Capitalism. 

Private trading, in Russia, 498. 

Producers' control, 432-3, 682; 
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Bee also Workers’ Control; 
Democratic control, Control 
Producers’ Cooperation, 

Producer, nobility of, 4o. 

Producers’ cooperation, failure 
of, 311; 64C-7; See also Self- 
governing workshops. 

Productive power, increasing, 258. 

Productivity, increase needed un- 
der socieJism, 340; in Pussia, 
508-9; 608. 

Professions, under guild social- 
ism, 409; Bee also Managers, 
Technicians. 

Professorial socialism, 669; See 
also Socialism of the chair. 
State socialism. 

Profit, how made, 207-8; rate of, 
209. 

Profit motive, 268-9, 611; in co- 
operative movement, 629, 641; 
See also Incentive; Motives in 
industry. 

Progressist partv of Germany, 
279-80. 

Proletariat, 51, 236, 292, 476-8, 
S76, 603. 

Piolctarization, of middle and 
capitalist classes, 167. 

Propaganda of the deed, Diggers, 
50; See also Terrorism, Direct 
action. 

Property, result of human labor, 
102; under socialism, 265; See 
also Private property; Sociali- 
zation. 

Prophets, Old Testament, 8-10. 

Proportional repre.sentation, 313. 

Protestantism, German, 664; See 
also Church, Christian social- 
ism. 

Proudhon, Pierre-Joseph, life and 
teachings, 80-6; Qu’(st-ce que 
la PropriSU? 81; Systmo dcs 
Contradiciions Economiques on 
PMlosophie de la Miserc, 82; 
(Euvres Completes, 84, 155, and 
First International, 192, 254, 
274, 315, 350; de la Capaciie 
Poliiiqve drs Classes Oavneres, 
350, 3o6, 538. 

Provisional government, Russia, 
455-6, 462-3; Germany, 555. 


Psychology and the class struggle, 
601. 

Psychology of freedom, 275, 

Psychological approach to social- 
ism, 599-606. 

Public ownership, 52, 670-4 ; See 
also Collectivism, Govcmmotit 
ownership, State socialism. 

Public schools, in communist pro- 
gram, 172. 

Queensland, socialism in, 574. 

Qudeh, Harry, 233, 394. 

Radek, The Development of So- 
cialism from Science to Prac- 
tice, 47S^-9, 481. 

Raiffeisen, Fred. W. H., 637. 

Rakovsky, 468. 

Rappist community, 110. 

Rathen.'iu, 595 n. 

Rational socialists, name given to 
utopian socialists, 138. 

Rationalists, 136. 

Bauschenbusch, Walter, Chris- 
iianity and the Social Crisis, 
C)trisHani::ing the Social Order, 
666—7, 

Rausheiibush, II. S., The Anthra- 
cite Question, cited, 599 n.; 
The People*s Eight for Coal 
and Power, 599 n. 

Raw materials, socialization of, 
00 ( • 

Raymond, Henry J., debate with 
Greeley, 124-5. 

Rcawm, future belonged to, 115. 

Reckitt andBecliliofcr, I'heifraw- 
ing of National Guilds, 399, 
400 n. 

Recreation, in Brook Farm, 130. 

Red Army, 533. 

Rcdfern, Percy, The Story of the 
Cooperative Wholesale Society, 
648. 

Becd, John, Ten Days that Shook 
the World, 530. 

Referendum, 557 ; See also Initia- 
tive, Dii-ect legislation. 

Reform League, 222. 

Reformists, 605. 

Reform law, of 1867, 222. 

Reform vs. revolution, 331, 366; 
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wrested by direct action, 373; 
tendencies of second Interna* 
tional, 472-3, 

Bognlation, 252-3, 246-71. 

BeUgion, prophets of, 3-9 ; social 
progress and, communism and, 
23-5; Saint-Simon, 65; Arch- 
bishop Paley, 90-1; of happi- 
ness, 109; Owen attacks, 114; 
Economic forces and, 202; 
Christian socialists, 651-69; 
Bee also Moral basis of social- 
ism. 

Bemuieration to labor, according 
to needs, 57, 78, 96, 490; ac- 
cording to deed, by Saint- 
Simon, 66; Fourier’s plan, 73; 
in Greeley’s Associations, 125; 
equality uf, Babeuf, 58, in 
Brook Farm, 130, under prole- 
tarian dictatorship, 483; inAo. 
American Phalanx, highest 
wage for hardest and skilled 
work, 131; 251; Bee oho Ke- 
wards. 

Benard, M., 382-3. 

Bennor, Dr., 560. 

Bont, 208; Mill on, 220; based 
on monopoly, 250; private ap- 
propriation leads to injustice, 
255; See also Land. 

Eepresentativo government, 
guildsman critlscs, 412-13; 
542-3; See also Occupational 
representation, Geographical 
representation, Parliamentary 
democracy. 

Bepressive legislation, 103, 105, 
289; Bee oho Civil liberties, 
Anti-socialist legislation. 

Bepublicaiiisni, of Harrington, 50 
ff. 

Bepuhlieaiis, in Spain, 569. 

Besponsibility with freedom, 314- 
5. 

Bevisionism, 295-320; answers to 
revisionists, 321-47 ; revision- 
ists of the left, 378; DeMan 
and, 600-4; 679-80; 682. 

Bevolution, predicted by Southey, 
102 ; by Edinhwrgh Seview, 
103; by Morrison, 119; Marx, 
180, 181; Engels denounces 


barricade” revolutions, 182; 
failure of revolution not due 
to one man, Marx, 183; Coup 
d’etat method difficult of suc- 
cess, 183; Marx on German 
revolution of 1848, 184; Marx 
regarded revolution as immi- 
nent, 192; possibly peaceful in 
England and United States, 
194; expansion of British in- 
dustry postpones revolution, 
216; democracy and, 229-30; 
Fabians and, 230; less speedy 
than Marx predicted, 297, 321- 
2; legislation and, 317; Kaut- 
sky on complicated character 
of, 322; reform vs., 331; de- 
mocracy and, 332 ; general 
strike and, 388-9; should be 
hastened slowly (Cole), 421; 
French, of 1848; 82, 174 fl.; 
Bussian, 441-548 ; German, 
183-4, 554-60; Hungarian, 

560-2 ; Immediacy of, 660 ; See 
aho Imminent change, French 
revolution, Industrial revolu- 
tion. 

Beward of labor, nnder guild so- 
cialism, 401-2; 641; Bee aho 
Bemunerntion, Incentive. 

Beybaud, Louis, SUtdes but les 
Eeformatews, cited, 57, 63 n., 
67, 158 n. 

Bicardo, David, theory of value, 
IflO ff., 204, 254, 260, 283, 323. 

Bich and Biehes, condemnation 
of, by Amos, 4; by Isaiah, 5; 
dednition of, 43; in Citjf of the 
Sun, 44; in Paradox, 47 n.; 
dishonesty and, 52; power of, 
99; Utopians aim to convert, 
138; growing richer, Fawcett, 
190; Calms on idle rich, 226; 
contrasted with wealth, 258-9 ; 
straggle for, 268; gulf between 
rich and poor greater, 292; Bee 
aho Increasing misery, Wealth. 

Bipley, George, a Pourierist, 128- 
31. 

Bobinaon and Beard, Outline of 
European Sistory, quoted, 222. 

Bobson. William A.. The delation 
of Wealth to Welfare, 611. 
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Bocbdale cooperatives, 221, 620-2, 
634, 647. 

Bodbprtua, Karl Johann, 285, 669. 

Kodzianko, 455. 

Kofi^crs, Tliorold, on land reform, 

222 . 

llorty, II. C., 675 n. 

Ko}5<'hpr, Gcschickte dcr .Vaftona?* 
Of'konomie ia Deutschland, 
pitrd, 27. 

Boii.Bseau, Jean Jacques, criticism 
of, 54, 95. 

Hoyalties, 587. 

RubiuoWj 1. II., 321, Was Marx 
Wrong, 323-4; on increasing 
misPTy, 334. 

ItuUng claM, guardians in Plato's 
The Dfpublic, 13; education 
14, 15; men of wicncp, Snini- 
Simon, 65, M'eitlinfi, 133, 134; 
a;jpf'al to for reforms, 134; 
C(I8; See aho Dictatorship, ea- 
pitali.'t. 

Runrania, 519, 56(hl, 570, 570. 

Rus-kin, John, Ttito these Last, 
Crown of Wild Olkes, Ethics 
of the Vi(st, 122 u.; 226, 244, 
254, 397, 400, G05. 

Russell, Bertrand. Proposed Roads 
lo FTfcdom, 255 n,, opposed to 
violence, 523-9; on dictator- 
Miip, 530-41; Boliheoism tn 
JJiOf/rji Qfid Tactics, 524-9; 
Prospfcts of Industrial CiviH- 
zaikn, 613 n. 

Russia, to tho bolshevik revolu* i 
tion, 441465; tactics of com- j 
munists in, 468-91; under the 
Soviets, 493-.521; criticism of 
Russian C'omimini«tP, 52'l-48; 
I'ofrrcuc'e to, .553, 561, 564, 568, 
573, 575, !j 76, 577 ; cooperation 
in, 632, 616; Stc also Com- 
munism (Russian), Soviets. 

Sabotage, 365, 370, 371, 387-9, 
CU-2. 

Sacha, A. J., Basic PrinrApIcs of 
Sdfntific Socialism, 323, 

Saiiitc-Bpuvp, ?. J. Proudhon, Sa 
Fie ei Sa Correspondence, 80 
n., 81. 

Saint-Simon, Comte ITonri dc, 


Bfe, works and teaching, 61 ff.; 
^Teu; CAriafianify, 65; follow- 
ers of, 67; schism, 68; 86, 96, 
140, 240, 349. 

Salaried workers, 328. 

Salas, Jose, 574. 

Salvenini, Gaetano, 567. 

Sand, George, 122 n. 

Savings-returns, 647; See also 
dividends in cooperatives. 

Savonarola, spiritual leadership 
of, 8, 9; cited, 45. 

Schaeffle, 669. 

Scheidemann, Philip, 530, S54. 

Schmollcr, Gustav, 669-70, 681. 

Sehulze-Delitzsch, 279, 283, 284, 
287, 637-8. 

Schweitzer, 286, 287, 280. 

Science, men of, 592; participa- 
tion in control, 591 ; See also 
Technicians, Managers, Intel- 
lectuals. 

Scientific Research, 39 ff., 552, 
581. 

Scot^ Sir Walter, on suffrage, 
104. 

Scottish cooperative wholesale, 
627. 

Second international, bolshevik 
criticism of, 472-3, 518-9, 562; 
See also International. 

Secret societies, 350. 

Seitz. Dr., 560. 

Seilhac, Le Monde Socialiste, 359. 

Seldrn, John, 48. 

Self-government, in industry, 315, 
401, 590. 

Self-governing workshop, 646-7; 
658-60; See Producers* co- 
operation, Cooperative move- 
ment. 

Scligman, E. R. A., Rronotntc 7n- 
fcrp?etflt{on of Ifistorp, 199 n.; 
201, 210; Owen and the ChriS' 
tian Socialists, 652 n., 653 n., 
656, 658, 662. 

i^neca, on communism, 21, 23. 

Serfs emancipated, in Russia, 439, 

Service aeeording to capacity, 77; 
584; production for, 682; See 
also Incentives, Motives, Profit 
motive. 

Servile state, 397. 
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Shaekelton. David, M.P., 395. 

Shakespeare, quoted, 23. 

Shaw, George Bernard, joins Fa* 
biaiis, litc, 236; 
of Anarchism, 236, 355 n.; So- 
eialtsm for lltlhonaircs, The 
Common Scnac of Socialism, 
etc., 236. 237~S : elalwratcd 
economic thcorj’, 253-62; rep- 
resenting Faluans, 394; refer- 
ence to, 679. 

Sheller, Percy B., poem, 101; 
Queen Mab, Poems of the 
Ttwes and Prometheus Pa- 
hound, 105. 

Shian Shi Kai, 576, 

Shop committees, 41S. 

Shop committees, 602; See also 
Workers’ control, Self-govern- 
ing workshops. 

Shop steward movement, 602. 

Sickness, insurance against, 563. 

Singer, 291. 

Single tax. See Land reform. 

Single taxers, forerunners of, 92- 
4. 260 ff. 

Sismondi, theory of value, 264. 

Sisyphus, likened laboring class 
to, 123. 

Six-hour day, in Ttopifl, 31; Sec 
ofio IIouis of labor. 

Slavery, defined by Grcelev, 127. 

Slum prolctai iat, iiieflfective, 168 ; 
See also proletariat. 

Small industry, under socialism, 
342, 5S2; under proletarian dic- 
tatorriiip, 487 ; iu Russia, 497, 
499, ,600; See also Collectivism, 
Socialiaatinn. 

Smith, Adam, Wealth of Nations, 
cited, S9, 91, 206. 

Smith, George Adam, Bool; of the 
Tu'clve, 4 n. 

Snowden, Philip, 432, 552. 

Social contract theorv, of Hobbes, 
47. 

Social inferiority complex, See 
Inferiority complex. 

Social insurance, advocated by 
German socialists, 294; 555; in 
Ozecho-Slovakia, 568; See also 
Insurance. Old Age pensions. 

Social legislation, 600; See also 


Labor legislation, Factory le- 
gislation. 

Social myth, general strike, a, 
379-80. 

Social Parliament, 581, 587. 

Social patriotism, 468. 

Social piophets, 3-10. 

Social p\vchology, 682. 

Social reforms, significance of, 
by Marx, 1S6; Engels on, 218; 
244-7 ; democracy and, 229, 
240; See also Reforms, Re- 
visionism, Parliamentary de- 
moci acT. 

Social revolutionists, 445, 449, 
45«; See also Re^•olution. 

Social Revolutionary party, 443. 

Social Workshop, of Blanc, 76, 
77 ; Sec also l^ational work- 
shop: Self-governing work- 
sliop. 

Social Democratic Federation, 
2.11-3. 393. 

Social Democratic Labor party, 
in Russia, 443, 458, 461; in 
Denraaik, 562; in Norway, 
563; in Holland, 564. 

Social Democratic party in Gcr- 
ninny, 254. 278-94, 554-60; in 
Hungary, 560; in S\Ycdcii, 563; 
Switzerland, 563; in Spain, 
569; in Rumania, 570; in 
America, 671; Canada, 572; 
Summary, 576. 

Swial Democratic Workingmen’s 
party, 2Sr, 289; See also So- 
cial Democratic party. 

Social democrats, 453; See also 
Social Democratic party, Social 
Democratic Labor parly. 

Socialism, utopian and its pre- 
cursors, 3-146; Chamberlen, 
52; Marxian socialism, 149- 
210; Mill on, 224-5; Fabian 
socialism, 229-76; of Ferdi- 
nand Lassallo and social de- 
mocracy, 278-94; of revision- 
ists, 295-347 ; of French labor, 
352-^0, 382-3 ; syndicalism 

and, .385-91; of guildsmen, 
393-436; of Russian socialists 
and communists, 441-548; of 
post-war socialists, 580-614; 
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cooperation and, 642-6, Chris- 
tiaa, 651-^9; PTofessorial and 
state, 669-75; auniTnary of 
sdioola, 678-81. 

Soeialism of the chair, 669-71; 
also Professorial pocialists, 
State socialists. 

Socialist Labor party, in Tnited 
States, 571-2. 

Socialist League, 233; in Japan, 
575. 

Socialist Reformist party, 566. 

Socialist movement, Ser Social- 
ism; Socialist party. Social 
Democratic party; Social Dem- 
ocratic Labor party, under 
various countries. 

Socialist party, Fabians and, 
278; French, 353-GO, 382-.3, 
55.3; Finnish, 564; Italian, 
565; Polish, 567-8; American. 
570-1; 674; See also Social 
Democratic party, etc. 

Socialist society, utopian pic- 
tures, 04-145; Fabian forecast 
of, 263-70; Kautsky’a picture 
of, 33 W.); guildsmen on, 402- 
16; communists on, 488-91; 
Webb’s picture, 580-3; Mac- 
Donald on, 583; Laski on, 683- 
88; KauUky on, 583-02; Taw- 
ney on, 609-10; Tlioma.s on, 
612-3 1 See also Freedom, In- 
centive, Democracy, Agricul- 
ture, »Small industry, Intellec- 
tual production, Cooperation, 
Remuneration, Administration, 
Control. 

Socialist press, 333. 

Socialist state, See Socialist so- 
ciety. 

Socialization, in process, 101; 
Fabians on, 244-7; Bemeteiii 
on, 311; under socialism, 336, 
340; bolsheviks urge, 463; 
communist methods, 486-8, 
493, 496-509; German social- 
ists, 554-9; in Austria, 560; in 
Hungary, 061; post war plans, 
580-99; Sec also Socialism; 
Nationalization, Collectivism. 

Society for the Liberation of La- 
bor, Russian, 442. 


Society for Social Economy, 369. 

Socrates, teacher of Plato, 11, 16. 

Solidarity, 604-5. 

Solidarity, feeling of, 602. 

Sombart, Werner, Socialism and 
ihe Socialist Movement, 134 n., 
137 n., 138, 321. 

SoTcl, Georges, 378-9; Sefiexitm 
suT la Violence, 378, 380. 

So^e, friend of Engels, 196. 

Sorokin, Pitirim, Sociology of 
Scvohtion, 600. 

Soule, George, 610. 

i&juth Africa, 577. 

South America, socialism is, 
573-5. 

Southcran, Charles, Horace Gree- 
ley end other Pioneers of 
American Socialism, 126 n., 
128 n. 

Southey, Robert, 97, 98; predict 
revolution, 102. 

Soviets, 421 ; of workers and sol- 
diers, 452 ; soviets, appear, 
447-8 ; All-Russian Congress 
of, 463; all power to, 464-5; 
rise of, 456; advantages of, 
over bourgeois democracy, 
471-2; chief feature of, 486; 
union, 493; and parliament, 
541-5; Hungarian, 560-2; See 
also Parliamentary democracy. 

Soviet of technicians, 612, 

Spain, 356, 884, 569. 

Spurtneus, 558. 

Spartacus group, 555-6. 

Spaulding, Bishop, 667. 

Speculation, 307-8, 

Spence, Thomas, agrarian re- 
former. 92, 93 n., 95, 104, 232. 

Spenecr, Herbert, 240, 243, 244, 
218. 

Spiritual value of democracy, 
580-1 ; iSce also Democracy. 

Stalin, The Theory and Praeiice 
of Leninism, 473, 479, 480-2, 
491. 

Standard of living, determines 
value of labor, 209. 

State capitalism, 499-500, 674; 
Sec also State socialism. 

State, Proudhon on, 83-4; God- 
>rin on, 95; national becoming 
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too narrow, 170; instrument of 
class rule, .172; disappearance 
of, 375, 4{)8-90; syndicalists 
on, .172 if.; state sovereignty, 
398; guild socialist on, 40*1, 
409-17; Russians and, 474, 
482-3; 488-90; Lasld on, 

587-S ; and woiker, 669 If, ; jScc 
also Socialization. 

State ownership, 244-5, 391, 646; 
See also State socialism, State 
capitalism, Collectivism, Gov- 
ernment omicrship. 

State Planning Commission, 
502-3. 

State socialism, 244-6, 290-1, 
391, 597, 434, 642-5; 669-75. 

State capitalism, State 
ownership, Collectinsm. 

State sovOTpigntv, 398, 410 ff., 
587-8. 

Static vs. dynamic society, 141; 
Utopians regarded as, 240; 
See oho t'topian socialists. 

Statistics, as solution of social 
questions, 84. 

St. Augustine's City of Qoi, 
cited, 8, 20. 

Stauning, Premier of Denmark, 
562. 

Stedman, Seymour, 571. 

Styjlicns, Leslie, The English 
VtiUtarmiSf 98. 

Stiickcr, 603-4. 

Stockholder, fuuctionless, 250; 
See also Capitalist. 

Stoic philosophy, influence of, 21, 
and utopian socialism, 136. 

StoTPv% 131. 

St. Paul, motto of, 494. 

Strikes, illegality of. 220; edu- 
cative power of, 370-1; 1910 
railroad strike in Prance, 
383-4; and state socialism, 
397; under guild socialism, 
409-10; in Russia, 443; politi- 
cal mass, 541, 662; See also 
General stnko; direct action. 

Strooliol, Socialisation in Theory 
and Practice, 557 n., 558 n., 
592 n., 595, 598 n. 

Strong, Josiah, 666. 

Stnbljs, Bishop, 664. 


Suffrage, flght for, 102-4; in 
Prance, 175, 177; Engels on 
value of to workers, 182, 183; 
extension of in England, 
221-2; Mill on effect on pri- 
vate property of, 225; ui^d 
by Social Democratic Pedera* 
tion, 232, 242; demanded by 
Lassalle, 285; of social ^moc- 
racy, 293, 312-3; alternative 
to violent revolution, 313, 332; 
under socialism, 336; rely on, 
367; inadequacy of, 376, 387; 
bill, Great Britain, 396; in 
Russia, 446, 449-50; granted 
by Provisional government, 
455; limitations of, 474-5; 
under soviets, 494; German, 
555; in Smtzerland, 565; See 
also Franchise, Parliamentary 
democracy, 

Sun Yat Sen, Dr., 576. 

Supply and demand, and wages, 
209. 

Suppression, in Europe, 177-^; 
in Russia, 442, 445, 447, 449, 
450, 4S5, 513-20; in America, 
572; in Germany, 289-00, 
656-7; in France 348-9, in 
Japan, 575; See also Repres- 
sion, Civil Libertiee, Freedom 
of Speech. 

Supremo Council of the Allies, 
561. 

Supreme Economic Council, Rus- 
sia, 495. 

Surplus goods, being absorbed, 
303 ^. 

Surplus value, theory of, 189, 
206-8, 259 D. ; criticism of, De- 
Mai^ 600 ; belongs to com- 
munity, Laski, 584; See also 
Value; Labor theory of value. 

Sweated industries, 657-8. 

Sweden, socialism in, 562-3, 576. 

Swit/eriand, 176, 442, 458, 519, 
565. 

Symbolism, socialism and, 606. 

Syme, David, 223. 

Syndicalism, advocated by Brit- 
ish workers, 1833, 119-^0; in 
France, 348-92; influence on 
guildsmen, 397 ; MacDonald 
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on, 424-5 ; in Italy, 5G5 ; Laski 
on, 584; danger of control, 
591; cooperation and, 646; ref- 
erence to, C74, 6S0, 682. 

Syndicalist society, structuie of, 
374 if.; socialist criticism, of, 
390-1. 

Sjiidicates in Russia, 502 ff.; 
fascisti, 567 ; in Economic 
Scheme, 592. 

Syndicats, 351; the germ of 
pjTidicalist society, 369-70; 
See alfo Syndicalism. 

Tacitus, 21. 

Taff Vale decision, 393. 

Tantalus, laboring class likened 
to, 127. 

Taivncy, Agrarian T^rohlcm, cited, 
23; ’rAe Socieig, 

399, 609-10. 

Taxation, system of, proposed by 
Cabet, 00; inheritance an in- 
come, 171, 293; under guild 
socialism, 410; under soviets, 
498; to socialize industry, 582, 
589; SiC also Inlirritance, 
Compensation, Expropriation. 

Taylor, Helen, 233, 394. 

Tcliolicidzc, 450. 

Teclmicians, coercion difBeult, 
533-4; income of, 5S2, 590; 
appointment of, 59S; in social- 
ized industry, 599 n. ; captains 
of finance aud, 611-2; See also 
Managers. 

Ten hour day, law, prai.'sed by 
Marx, 186, 220 ; Sec also. 
Hours. 

Terrorism, 180, 442, 453. 533; 
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